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Chronicle of Events 

July 1941 

The principal item of interest of the month was the announce- 
ment of the Viceroy's Executive Council and the Constitution of a 
National Defence Council. — The communique announced seven new 
appointments to the Executive Council and that the National Defence 
Council would consist of about 30 meml)erB. Both Mahatma Gandhi 
afld Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Alhindia Muslim League, 
reacted unfavourably to the Simla announcement regarding the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The Indo-Burma Agreement to regulate and restrict Indian immi- 
gration into Burma was published from Simla, together with a joint 
statement on it by both Governments explaining tlio principles of the 
Agreement. 

The news of General Wavell's appointment as Commander-in-chief 
in India, in succession to General Auchinlock was announced from No. 
10 Downing Street. 

Mr. V.* D. Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha in a 
statement explained the implications of the resolution re : *Mirect action”, 
passed in Calcutta. 

Sir Claude Auchinlock, the retiring Commandor-in-Cliiof, before liis 
departure for the Middle East gave a message of farewell from Simla. 

His Majesty the King Emperor, approved of the posthumous 
award of the Victoria Cross to Subadar Hicbpal Bam, 6th. Bajput 
Bilks for outstanding gallantry in action. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, strongly criticized Uio communal note 
in the speeches of some students at the Conforonco of the Lyallpur 
Distriql; Moslem Students' Federation. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, said in the 
House of Commons that he could not accept Mr. Sorenson's inference 
with regard to the effect of the altered international situation upon 
the political deadlock in India. 

/ His Highness the Maharaja of Tripura presided over the Council 
of '^Rulers of the Eastern States in Calcutta — The Council adopt.e<l a 
resolution viewing with increasing concern the rapid expansion of the 
theatre of war. 

"" Mr. C. W. Gurner advised the Bengal Government, in his report 
oh the Flood Commission, to make their first move with utmost 
caution. 

'' Mr. 'L. S. Amery presentod a White Paper to the House of 
Commons repeating the Simla announcement re : the expansion of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council and the creation of the National Defence 
Council for India. 

The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference met at Poona, 
severely criticized Mr. Amery and the British Government for their 
attitude toward India and particularly the announcement of the 
expansion of the Viceroy's Executive Council "to meet the pressure of 
work created by the war.” 

1 
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Isl. The news of GcnersI WavelPs eppofotnieiit as Commander-ia-Chief in India, 
the transfor of General Anchinleck from India to the Middle East Ooromandt 
and the appointment of Captain Oliver Lyttleon to represent the war Cabinet 
in the Middle East was Kiven in two announcements, from No. 10. Downing Street. 

Sir Chirravoori Yajneswara Chintamoni, editor of the Leader^ Allahabad, died 
at Allaliabad.-— He had been connected with the Leader from 1909, having been 
its chief editor since 1^34. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in addressing the 
Darjeeling War Committee referred to Bengal’s growing war effort as regards 
the purchase of War Bonds and OertificateB as well as developments on the 
technical side. His Excellency said that a number of technical schools and 
colleges in Calcutta and the Districts had been enlargcrl under the Government 
of India’s scheme, and some 7r)0 young men were under training.— In the supply 
of man power, the province had provided a CoasUil Defence Battery ; it had 
supplied a number of jnlots trained at the Dum Dum aerodrome ; it had sent 
a consideraide number of men to the technical services. Besides. Bengal had a 
regular battalion. 

Khawaja Sir Nazimiiddin, Home Minister, Bengal, met the editors of news- 
pat>ers and representatives at a Conference in Calcutta and made a statement on 
the measures taken by the Government to deal with the recrudescence of 
disturbances at Dacca. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, T’rcsident, AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha, issued a statement 
explaining the iroplicutioiis of the resolution regarding direct action” passed by 
the AlMudia Committee of the Mahasabha at its meeting in Calcutta. He 
said : ‘*The resolution passed at Calcutta has not conceded the resolution passed 
At Madura. It only postpones an actual resort to 'Mirect action” with regard 
to those issues only which refer to the fundamental changes 'in the Indian 
Coiistitution”. 

A Government resolution on the Report on the working of Co-operative Socie- 
ties in the C. P. and Bcrar for the year ended Juno BO, 1940, was issued. 

The Government of India arranged with His Majesty’s Government for the 
services of 100 technical training instructors from the United Kingdom to be 
placed at the disposal of the Department of Labour for work in connexion with 
the Technical Training Bckcme (New Delhi). 

2nd. His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, President, King George’s Fund for 
Hailors sent the following message to Ilis Excellency the Governor of Bengal : 
“As President of King GtK)rge’s Fund for Sailors, I want to express my gratitude 
at the wonderful Hup|)ort the War Fund lias received in answer to the Council’s 
appeal from the peoples of India, the Dominions, the Colonies and from those 
living overseas.” 

Sir George Wilktnson, Lord Mayor of Ixnidon, sent the following message to 
the treasurer to the Bengal War Purposes Fund : **1 should like to state that 
1 am deeply stirred by the continued Bupix)rt my Fund has received from your 
orpnixatiou.” 

Sir Claude Auchinieck, before his departure for the Middle East gave a mes^e 
of farewell from Simla. He said : **10 bidding farewell to the oflicers and men 
of defence services and to that great army of Civilians in India, who guided 
by the calm wisdom and foresi/d)t of the Viceroy, arc working shoulder to 
shoulder in a co-ordinated effort the like of which this country has never seen. 

1 feel that they are shaping for India a new future full of hope and promise 
which will be worthy of the sacriHces her sons have made and are making on 
Uie held of battle. Good luck to you all”. 

Sir M. Zafrullah’s appointment to the Federal Court was announced from Simla. 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, in the course of a speech at 
Anaiiiapur, made an ap|>cal to the people to present a United front against the 
Nasi menace. 

Srd. Mr. M. N. Roy expressed the opinion, in the course of a letter addressed to 
the Executive Committee of the All -India Kishansabha, from Dehra Don, ’^Indian 
workers and peasants must join the Anti-Fascist Front if they are to contribnte 
anything to the defence of the Soviet Union.” 

His Majesty the King Emperor, stated a eommunlaiie from Simla, approved 
of the ^thumous award ot the Victoria Croee to Subadar RIchpal Rmn, 6th. 
Rajput Kidea, for outetanding gallantry in action in the dghtiog m the lliddle 
Eiit 
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4tli. Hit conference of Hindu lenders which was held in Benares, considered 
the flots sitnntion in India, and came to the conclusion that Hindus should 
organise eolunteer defence associations in their wards, or groups of villages 
lor tile purpose of warding off deliberate organised attacks upon them— 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed the conference, and among others, 
Dr, ^yama Prosad Mukherjee, Master Tara Singh, and Dr, B. S. Moouje 
were present. 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, the Government suffered a defeat 
when the Council passed by 33 votes aganist 29, tlie resolution moved by 
Mr. T. Maruyappa, l^der of the Congress Party, urging the Government 
to take immediate atepe for the gradual introduction of Prohibition throughout 
the State and to appoint a Committee to suggest aiiitable measures for 
making good the loss in excise revenue caused thereby. 

The Bind Government, by a Gazette Extraordinary, bound the Muslim 
League Conference at Sakrand, scheduled to commence on July 0, under 
the presidentship of Maulana Zaffar Ali Khan, m. L. a. (Central) aa the 
locality was declared a Cholera infected area. 

6th. Dr. B. 6. Moonje, presiding over Uie second session of Tamil Nadu Hiiulii 
Mahasabba Conference held at Tirtivannamalai, made a strong plea that the 
Congress should merge itself in the Hindu Mahasabba and carry on the 
struggle for independence. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce (Madras) communicating to the 
Government of India, their views on tbo Profession 'J'ax Limitslion Bill, 
to fill the maximum limit of Profession Tax leviable by Miinicipaltiies at 
Rs. 50, stated that the measure would prove beneficial to mercantile iiilciests and 
promote the economic well-being of the country. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, strongly criticized the speeches 
made earlier by studenls at the Conference of the Lyallpur District Moslem 
Students Federation held under his preBidciitship,-*Griticizing the ultra communal 
tone of the speeches Sir Sikander Hyat Khat said that Islam bad brought 
to mankind a message of peace. Good will and tolerance. The idea 
of tyrannizing or securing domination over others was foreign to Islamic 
teachings. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in the course of bis presidential address to the second 
session of the Tamil Nadu Hindu Mahasabba Conference at Tiruvannamalai, 
said ; **The Presidency of Madras has always been a benigbUd province. 
It is steeped in the ideals of universal brotherhood, which is a speciality of the 
tea^^bing of vedai^ philosophy in all its various sects. But timea have now 
so changed ana are still changing that in s|»ite of tiie cult of universal 
brotbehow, Hindus are now being compelled to look at the politics of India, 
priiSarily from the point of view of the Hindu Mahasabba.'’ 

6tb. Mr. K. M. Muiisbi, in the course of a statement to the press (from Bombay) 
appealing for an '^Akhand (undivided) Hindustan front” said, **An a time 
like the present unless the country as a whole takes immediate atepe to put 
the bouse in order it may find itst'lf in the graveat danger.” 

The dislocation in railway traflic seriously affected Bombay’s veuetoblc supply. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the press from WarJiiaganj. restating 
the position aa regards the Satyagraba movement that it was not intended to 
embarrass authority in any way. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, Premier of Sind, in *an interview at Lahore, 
while appealing for communal unity and advocating that party propaganda 
should cease for the duration of the war, said that *'any gesture from tlie 
Briltah Government towards Indian aspirations would be in the interest of 
Britain herself at tbia juncture. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje, wipding up the second session of the Tamil Nodu Hindu 
Mahasabba Conference, criticized the ^conglomerated nationalism of the Indian 
National Congresa*’ and expressed the view **thst the only nationalism, which 
existed in the world, was the nationalism of the dominant community in a 
country.” 

7th. H. M. I. 8. Travancore, the first war vessel of her size, was launched by 
Lady Fitzherbert from a ship yard on an Indian river. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim l^giie, in a telegram 
from Bombay, to the Bengal Finance Minister, the bon. Mr. Hsessii Siibrswardy, 
fxpresaed bis deep concern at tbe havoc caused by the cyclonic tidal wave 
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In foai dittricto of Bengal and made a fervent appeal to the Government, to 
give everv aaaittance and help to thoae who lost their propertiea and had been 
rendered homelees. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who arrived at Lahore from Peehawar on hia way 
to Wardha, waa met at the railway atation by Miah lftikar*iid-Din. Freaideiit 
of the Puniab Provincial Congreaa Committee, and Khan Bahadur Allah Bakab, 
Premier of Bind. 

M. Ill the Bengal Legialative Council, the Government of Bengal intended to 
introduce 6ve billa including the Bengal Criminal Law (Induatrial Areaa) 
Amendment Bill, 1941, the Bengal Maternity Bill (Tea Eatatea), 1941, the 
Bengal Patni Taluka fiegulation (Amendment) Bill, 1941. and the Calcutta 
Bheri^a Bill, 1941. The Billa referred from the I^wer Houae to Uie 
Council were the Bengal Totita Bill, the Eaatern Frontiera Biflea (Bengal 
Battalion) Amendment Bill, 1941, and the Bengal Agricultural Debtora (Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1941. 

In the Finance Aooounta of 0. P. and Berar for the year 1939*40. a net 
Burplua of Ba. 32,90.000 aa against the anticipated aurplua of Ba. 1,38, 000, waa 
revealed. 

9th. The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce met Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, 
Government of Indiana repreaentative on the Eaatern Group Supply Council, 
in Calcutta, when queationa relating to the working of the Council were diacuBRfd. 

Q'he Univeraitiea Reorganisation Committee (U. P.) in ita draft report submit- 
ted to Government, recommended more hostel accommodation, scnolarship and 
stipends for poor, deserving women atudeats and adequate provision for their 
health and physical instruction. 

l€Ui. Mr. A. 1). Gordon, Inspector <leneral of Police, Bengal, explained at a Press 
Conference some new measures adopted by the Government of Bengal to cope 
with the riot ait^ion at Dacca. * 

Mr. M. 8. A. Hydari, representative of the Government of India on the Eastern 
Group Bupnly Council, met the Committee of the Muslim Chamber of Com- 
merce in Calcutta. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, in the course of a reply to Mr. 
Sorenson, said that he could not accept Mr. SorensoiPs inference with regard to 
the eflect of the altered international situation upon the political deadUnk in 
India. In any case, he was not in a position to make any fresh statement 
on the subject. 

11th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal met the members of the Central 
Peace Committee and other prominent citizens of Dacca at ^Government .blouBe, 
and discussed with them, ways and means of restoring normal condition. 

Sir Kamaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India, visited 
the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and beard representatives from tbe 
members on Questions relating to India’s trade and commerce with particular 
reference to Madras. 

lath. Mr. M. B. A. Bydari, representative of tbe Government of India on tbe 
Eastern Group Supply Council, at a luncheon in Calcutta, declared : ’’Indian 
aupply efibrt is massive. In its range, variety and punctuality of delivery it ia 
not Burpassed by any country of the Eastern Group.’* 

Hia Highueas the Maharaja of Mysore, in the course of his address at the 
special convocation of the Mysore University, observed : '^we have vast resources 
to develop. We have an ambitious agricultural and industrial policy and 
programme. We have a great and growing stream of ardent youth asking to 
be shown bow to take their part in the devclof ment. What we have to do ia 
to train and direct that stream into the places where it will yield the greatest 
result.’’ 

Mr. T. Austin, Adviser to H. E. the Governor of Bfadraa, opened the 14th. 
Session of the Government Preaa Workers’ Conference in Madras. Bao Bahadur 
M. Venkataramayya presided over the Conference. 

ISth. The Council of Rulera of tbe Eastern States i^ncluded its Session 
in Calcutta,— Hia HigbiiesB the Maharaja of Tripura presided. The 

Council adopted a resolution, moved from the chair, viewing witih 

inereaaing concern the rapid expansion of the theatre of war and the threat 
to the aecurity of India that it implied, and calling upon the Bulers to 
intensify thetr efforts in the defence of the Empire and in maintaining the 
IgtcisrUy of their Statee. 
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An Anti*PakiBtan Rally was held in Madras under the auspices of the ISth 
Di^sioo Hindu Mahasabha. Rao Bahadur T. Ragbaba of Bellary presided 

. OYor the Bally. 

14th. Under the auspices of the Calcutta Coininittee of the Free French in India 
and Burma, members of the movement met to observe France’s National Day 
in Calcutta. 

fc^ir Jeremy Rsisnisn, Finance Member, siwaking at tlie Inaugnral meeting 
In New Delhi of the Advisory Panel of Accountants of the Government of 
India, said : **1 have great pleasure this morning In welcoming you on behalf 
of the Government ot India and in opening this first meeting of the Accountancy 
Panel consisting as it does of distinguished representatives of a great profession.^ 

Mr. A. K. Faslul Huq, presiding at a meeting of senior students and teachers 
of all Government Schools in Calcutta and Howrah, under the auspices of the 
Public Relations Committee, observed ; **lt is not Uie war of Britain alone 
but of India as well, for the aarety of India is bound up with that of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. And as the cause is right and iust, 1 have uo 
doubt Britain will win in the end.** 

15th. Kbati Bahadur Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani. Parliamentary Secretary to tlie 
Punjab Government, replying to **mieleading interpretations given to the siieecbes 
of the Punjab Premier by Malik Barknt Ali. in order to exaggerate imaginary 
difTereiicea between Sir Sikandar and Mr. Jiiinah and thus endanger the solidarity 
of the League**, said at Lahore : *^J'heie could bo no doubt that the Puiijaii 
Premier’s conception of the future constitution of India ia in full accord with 
the principle enuunciated in tho Lahore Resolution of the Ali-lndia Muslim 
League.’* 

ICth. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, Supply Member, in a broadcast talk from 
Simla, gave figures illustrative of the immensity of India’s war production and 
indicated ine lines along which an expansion of it was soon likely to take place. 

The Mysore Congress Working Committee, which met under the presidency 
of Mr. H. Siddaiya at Bangalore, considered the political situation in the Stale 
and adopted three oflicial resolutions for being placed at the 0])eii session of the 
All-Mysore Congress Committee. 

17th. Mr. C. W. Gtiriier, who was placed on deputation as special officer, 

Revenue Department, for the examination of the Floud commission’s proposals 
and preparation of the case for consideration of the main proposals of tlie 
Commission, (in his report on the proposals of the l4ind Revenue (Floud). 

ConimiBsion) advised the Bengal Goveinment that whatever might be the 
advantages of State purchase of all iutcresis in lands, the Government should 
make their first move in this matter with utmost caution. 

Mis Excellency the Commander-in-chief General bir Archibald Wavell at a 
]*rcsB conference at bimla, nnnouiiccd that the following members of the 
Central LegtHlutuic bad agreed to be members of the Defence Advisory 

Committee. 4 Members from the Council of btatc I^ila Rsmssrandas, 

Mr. V. V. Kaliknr, bir Mobsmed Yakub end bardar Buta Singh. 
0 Membera from the Aasembly .Tamnsdas Mebta, Sir Henry GIdriey. 

Mr. L. C. Buss, Lt. Col. M. A. Rahman, Sir Ckiwasji Jehaugir and Captain 
Dalpat Singh. 

Ill the House of Commons both Mr. Milner and Mr. Sorenson questioned 
Mr. Amery, secretary of state for India, on the prospects of a statement with 
a view to ending the i»olitical dcadlcuk in India. Mr. Amery referred to his 
reply on July lO, to which be had nothing to add. 

IBtk. Sir R. K. Sbanmukliam Cheity, President of the Indian War Purchase 
Mission to America, arrived in Calcutta from Madras.— Speaking at a reception 
given in bis honour in Madras, be said be felt that the mission on which he 
was going was not a mere prosaic purchase mission, it would also result in 
^estabitahing cultural contact with the American people. 

General Sir Archibald Wavell. in an **Order of the Day” from Simla, said : 
"On assuming the appofntment of Commandei-in-Chiel in India, I desire to 
make known to all ranks of the Royal Indian Navy, the Army and Air Forces 
in India my sense of the high honour eotiferrid on me by His Majesty the 
King Km(»eror in placing in 'my hands the grst rcsi onsibility of the defence 
of India.” 

Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, Representative in India on the Eastern Group Supply 
Council, met the representatives of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce^ the 
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UniUd Provinces Cbamber of Comineree and the Merchants* Chamber of United 
Provinces at Cawnporct when questions relating to the working of the Coiincil 
were discussed. 

ISth. His Kzcellency Sir Henry Twynham. addressing the Provincial War Com- 
mittee and reviewing the war effort of the province at Nagpur, said : '^It is 
quite impossible to make the Executive Council representative and responsible 
In view of the attitude of the two major political parties on the one hand and 
the preoccupation of His Majesty*s Government on the other hand.** 

Sir C. P. Itamaswami Aiyar. addressing the Senate of the Travancore Univer- 
sity, stressed the lm|)ortance of work beinj; done by the Engineering Section of 
the University in view of the possibilities open to it and the opportunities 
afforded on account of the war needs. 

The Government of Mysore passed orders directing the Chairman of the Mysore 
Paper Mills to arrange for the supply of news print at a favourable rate for a 
B|>ecific period and to slock a required quantity in a central place like Bangalore 
BO that local newspapers might draw upon it from lime to time to meet their 
needs. 

'J'he Government of Bengal decided to amend the Bengal ‘Moneylenders Act, 
the object of which was to contral rooueylending in the province. 

20th. His Excellency the Governor General of India appointed 8ir Girija Shankar 
Bajpai, a Member of his Executive Council, as Agent-General for India in the 
United States of America. 

2Ut. Tlie expansion of the ViceToy*B Executive Council and the Constitution of 
a National Defence Council for India were announced in a Communique from > 
Simla. The Communique aiiiiotinced seven new appointments to the Executive 
Council— five for new seats created and two to fill vacancies which would occur 
when Sir /afrullah Khan and Sir Giriia Shankar Bajpai would take up their 
new posts of Judge, Federal Court, and Ageut-Geuerai to the Government of 
India in the United States, rest >ec lively. The National Defence Council would 
consist of about 30 members and the communique gave the names of 
representatives for British India, 'i'he following were the newly appointed 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council ana their portfolios. Sir H. P. 
Mody— Supply. Sir Akbar Hydori— Information (new portfolio) Mr. Kaghabendra 
Rao— civil deleiicc (new portfolio) Sir Firoz Khan Noon— labour. Mr. M. S. 
Alley— Indians overseas. For the vacancies which would occur shortly, Sir Sultan 
Ahmed— Ijaw. Mr. Nalini Kan jan Sarkar— Education, Health & Lands. 

'J'he Iiido-Burma Agreement to regulate and restrict Indian immigration into 
Burma was published from Simla, together with a joint statement on it by„both 
Governmeuts explaining the two main principles of the Agreement and 
expressing the earnest desire that the Agreement would remove any causes of 
misapprehension and strengthen ties of friciulBbip and good will. * 

Sir 0. P. Hamaswami Aiyar, Dewaii and President of the Travancore 
Legislature, addressed the joint sessiou of the Ijcgislature after the presentation 
of the Btidget estimates. He referred to the Government’s policy of industrializa- 
tion and the measures taken to promote tlie welfare of the people and urged the 
need for tlieir co-operation in the Governments efforts. 

Dr. Satyapal, former President of the Punjab Congress, in the course of a 
atatement to the Press at Lahore, made a suggestion to Mahatma Gandhi to 
reconsider the situation and to devise a really useful course instead of the 
aatyagraha movement whicli was doing good to no one. 

Mr. li. M. Statlinm, Director of Public Instruction, Madras, explained the 
Madras Government’s elementary education policy, while declaring open the 
Conference of Teacher-Managers of aided elementary schools of Guntur District. 

22nd, A White Paper on ’^india and the War*’ was presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr. L. S. Amery, Sei^retary of State for India.— The White Paper 
repeated the Simla announcement regarding the expansion of the Vioerov’s 
Executive Council and the creation of the National Defence Council for 
India* 


Mr. Amery deecribed those who had joined the Viceroy’s Executive Council as 
a *team of Miility and experience which it would be difficult to rival in India 
indeed elsewhere.” 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnab. President of the All-India 
Muslim League, reacted unfavourably to the Simla announcement regarding the 
ezpauaion the Viceroy’s Executive* Council, In an interview at Wsidha, 
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Biiiiatmft Gandhi declared : *The announcement does not aflToct the stand taken 
by the Conffress, nor does it meet the Congress demand.'* 

Mr. Jtnnim in a statement at Bombay said : Mlie commnnicme annonnoinit 
the decison regarding the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the 
BO^lled National Oefetice Council is to be most deeply re|i;retted. It will not 
secure the whole hearted, wilUntt and genuine support, if that is what is honestly 
required, of Moslem India.** 

33rd. At a meeting of the Indian Central Jute Committee in Calcutta, the sugges- 
tions and recommendations contained in the Meek Gr^ory Report on the 
proei)ects of the trade in raw jute and jute manufactures in the U. S. A. was 
further considered. 

Mr. Bavarkar in a letter to the President of the Provincial Hindusahha at 
Patna, spiraled to the Hindus in Behar to subordinate )w«oiial, factional and 
petty jealoiisies and unite in'' the task of discharging their representatives of 
making the Bihar session of the AlMiidia Hindu Mahasabha a suecess. 

24tb. Sir. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewnn President of the Travancore Legislative 
Assembly, said in the Assembly : *^J'he Government have no idea of citabliahing 
an Executive Council in Travancore.” 

The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editor’s Conference 
concluded its two-day session in Bombay, after passing a number of resolutions 
and accepting the resignation of Mr. Mahadev Desat from the Committee. 

35th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul 11 uq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement to the Press in 
reply to criticisms on bis apvKiintment as a member of the National Defence 
Council, observed : I emphatically deny that 1 entered into any negotiations 
with the Viceroy or that I was tempted in any way to acco{>t nomination on 
the War Council. I was oflored a scat and I accepted it because 1 felt quite 
convinced ihat in doing so I did nothing in violation of the policy of the liCagiie, 
or detrimental to the interests of the Moslem Community.” 

26th. The Non-Party Political Ijcaders’ Conference met at Poona. Sir Toj Bahadur, 
in his presidential speech, out-lined the attitude the conference should adopt 
011 the problems facing them and severely criticiwid Mr. L. B. Amory, Secretary 
of State for India and the Btilish Government for their attitude towards 
India and particularly the aiiiiouticement of the exfiansion of the Viceroy’s 
Exe<Mitive Council “to meet the pressure of work created by the war.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the Hrst issue of the Khadi Jagat, published by the 
All India Bpiiincrs’ AssfKdation at Wardha, wrote: 'This bloody war 
indicates that th^ world will ultimately be destroyed by machinery (yantra wada) 
anti it is only handicrafts that will sustain or save the world. The c.harka 
provide work for over two lakhs of llindiis and Musiims and represents ths 
Khidi wearers and through them all India.” 

Maulana Nasir Ahmad Chowdhury, Vice-President of the Calcutta Muslim 
Ijeagiie, in a statement from Calcutta, said : “Muslim Ikngal solidly stands 
by the AlMudia Muslim Ijcagiie, and there is no Mussalman of note in 
Bengal who supports the Himla communique.” 

27ih. The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference, under the Chairmanship of 
Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru conc.ludid its session at Pcxnia, after passing two 
resolutions. The first resolution demanded complete recoiislriiction of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and urged a decliration sfiecifying a time limit after the 
war within which the new constitution for India should lie inaugurated and 
according India the status as Britain and the Dominions. ’I'he second 
resolution demanded that immediate steps be taken to examine 
the main lines of the future constitutional changes in India with a view to 
ensuring the unity and integrity of the country. 

The Nixam’e Government issued a Gasette Extraordinary announcing the 
appointment of Capt. Bir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Ohhatlari, 
as President of the Nixam's Council. 

Dr. H« C. Mookerjee, Organising Secretary, All-fndia Conference of Indian 
Christians at a lecture ou "The minorities and the Commiinal Award” at 
Nagpur said : “Our immediate duly is to strain every nerve either to have the 
Communal Award set aside or at least to have It modified In such a way as 

^t rid of its most objectionable features.” 

Mh. The Report of the Land Revenue (Floud) Commission was discussed in the 
R«n^ I^slative Assembly. Sir BIjoy Prassd Bingh, Revenue Minister, 
aovuig the diaeuaslon of the Report said that the object of the 
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motion to Aiicertoin the views of members on '*the far resohini; 

recommendations of the Land Revenue Commission affecting the 
life of over 80 perceni* of the i^eople of the province, so as to enable the 
Government to frame their policy in the light of the opinions expressed in the 
Honse with due regard to the financial, administrative, social and economic 
Implications of the Commission *s proposals.’* 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, replying to addresses 
at Rajsabi, stressed the need for unity among various communities in India, 
especially during the war. 

At a public meeting of the citizens of Madras, a resolution expressing the 
view that the operation of the Indo-Bnrma Immigration Agreement “sh^ould 
be stayed until it is suitobtv modified in the light of public opinion and that 
no Order-in -Council should be passed giving effect to the Agrecment”->Sir 
Mahomed Usman, Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, presided. 

29th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the debate on the Land Revenue (Floud) 
Commission’s Report proceeded. At the close of the discussion, the Revenue 

^ Minister, (Sir B. P. Bingh Koy), replying to certain allegations against the 
Government, by Mr. Barat Chandra Bose, the Ijeadcr of the opposition, made 
certain remarks with reference to Mr. Bose which drew protests from members 
of the House, including Mr. Bantosh Kumar Bose. 

Mr* J. B. KripalanI, General Secretary of the Congress, laid emphasis 
on the aspect of constructive work by Satyagrahis as w'ell as by those Congress- 
men, who (lid not sign the pledge, in the course of a circular issued to the 
several Congress Committ<?eB iif^thc countrjr. 

In the Cochin liegislative Council, replying to a question on fisheries Research, 
the Government stated that the research oOicer was asked to make a complete 
survey of the marine resources of the Btaie. 

80th. In the Bengal liegislative Assembly, the Raw Jute Taxation Bill introduced 
by Mr. H. B. Huhrawardy, Finance Minister, was referred to a Belect Committee 
with instructions to submit their report by August 8— The Bill proposed to levy 
a tax of two annas per maund on raw jute in order to finance the carrying out 
of measures for tiio stabilization of jute prices, improvement of marketing and 
general! V to further the Interests of jute growers and of the industry as a whole. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement issued to the Press from Hyderabad 
(On) threatened disciplinary action against three members of the All-India 
Muslim League who joined the Viceroy's Expanded Council and the National 
Defence Council. 

81st. The Government of India, under the terms of the Motor Spirit Rationing 
Order * issued from Bimla, notified that petrol was to be rationed ip India 
beginning from August 15. 

Madras War Funtl reached a total of £ 1,CX)0.000. 


August 1941 

The two principal incidents of the month were the death of the 
world famous poet Rabindra Nath Tagore in Calcutta and the initiation 
of a debate in the House of Commons by the Secretary of State ( Mr. L. S. 
Amery ) on the administrative changes in India. 

The poet's death was universally mourned by all sections of people 
ud huge meetings were hold throughout India to pay their respectful 
homage to the great departed. 

Mr. Amery in initiating the debate in the House of Commons 
ie* expansion of the Viceroy's Executive Council, remarked that the 
Viceroy had selected men whom he believed to bo best fitted for the 
work in hand and concluded by saying that the development marked a 
change not indeed in the form of the constitution but in its spirit. 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique severely warning 
the profitem* 
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Jfhe Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in Bombay 
to eoiiiider questions relating to the war internal security and the 
political situation as far as they affected the States. ' 

1 The Hindu Law Committee completed the task of codification of law. 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

sent a telegram to the Viceroy’s Private Secretary re; some objectionable 
features in the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Beport of the Land 
Bevenue Commission ( Floud Commission) was oonsidered* so that the 
views expressed by the popular representatives might help the Govern- 
ment in framing their policy. 

The Bt. Hon. Mr. M. B. Jayakar, expressed the view on 'Pakistan' 
that the remedy for India was not vivisection but greater fraternization. 

Mr. Amery in a statement in the House of Commons ro: invitations 
to the Indian Provincial Premiers to join Indian National Defence 
Council, said that they were invited in their capacity as Prime Minister 
and regardless of their personal, party or communal affixations. 

The All India Ahrar Tabliq Conference reviewed the political 
situation in the country. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League concluded 
its session in Bombay after passing resolutions on the question of the 
inclusion of •Moslems in the expanded Viceroy's Council and the National 
Defence Council, the political and communal situation and other items. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mabasabha, advised the 
British Government to take a lesson from the policy of the Moslem 
League and suggested that the Hindu Sangathanists could be relied on 
in defending the unity» integrity and freedom of Indiat 

1st Mr. L 8. Anery, Secretary of State for India and Burins, initiated a debate 
in the House of Oommous, on the administrative changes in India. Mr. Arocry 
said that for whaL were undoubtedly key positions the Viceroy bad aelected 
mefi whom he believed to be individually best fitted for the work in hand. 
To attempt to make so small a body as an Executive Council representative 
of aTI different elemcnta of India's national life, would obviouslv have been 
impossible. The important thing was to find a team of individual competence 
and willing to share collective responsibility of the Council, and he ventured 
to say that the Viceroy had definitely succeeded. The old Executive contained, 
apart from the Viceroy, four European and three Indian^ Members. In the 
new Executive, the eight Indian members would be in a majority of two to one, 
"the development making a change not indeed in the form of the constitution 
bnt in its spirit.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, on an adjournment motion by Dr. 
Nalinaktha Sanyal. Chief Whip of the official Congress Party, the action of the 
Government in withdrawing the concession of conditional release of terrorist 
priaonera was criticised. 

In the Bengal Legislative Conncil. a stirring appeal for nnity and harmony 
in view of the danger threatening Bengal aa a result of the trend of even la 
In the war, was made by Khwsja Sir Nazimoddin, Home Minister. 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique stating in connexion with 
the rise in the prices of piecegoods : '*llie Government are not prepared 
to tolerate manipulation of prices by the Fatka market and are determined 
to use all the powers at tbeir disposal to pot down profiteering with a firm 
hand.” 

Mra. Sarojini Naidu, addressing a meeting in Bombay, expressed the heme 
that the day might come when Mr. Jinnah would tit with Mahatma Gandhi 
and settle differencea. . 

The Tiiivanooxe Aesembly diecnafed the demanda under Police, Ports and 
Univeiaity. 

2 
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M. Bengal ftald homage to one ot her illuatriooe eone. Sir P. O. Ray, the 
oecaaion being the celebration of hie 81at birthday. 

Dr. S. N. A. Jafri, a member of the All-India Muslim liOagae, Intenrlewed 
at Lucknow, said: **The five year planning Oomroittee of the All-India 
Mualim League Is not dormant/*— At the Madras session of the All-India 
Muslim League, a Committee consisting of 6 members was formed for the 
eonstitutiotial, economic and educational planning of the Mussalmans of India. 

Sardar Sardul Singh Oavesheer, acting President of the India Forward Bloc, 
in pursuance of the decision of the Working Committee of the Forward Bloc, 
wrote to the General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, requesting 
him to convene a meeting of the A. I. C. C. at an early date. 

In the Cochin Legislative Council Mr. A. Madbava rrabhu, Dewan Peishkar 
and Member for Land Revenue, moved for a grant of Rs. 2,82,610 for Land 
lievenue. 

Srd. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, speaking at the Tilak Anniversary celebrations at Poona, 
made a plea that in the interests of all the political deadlock in India should be 
resolved and that the Congress ani Mahatma Gandhi be f>ersuaded to call off 
the Hatyagraha movement and restore popular Governments. 

Mahatma Gandhi, opening the Khadi Vidyalaya at Wardha, declared : 
'*we want to achieve the welfare of the world by truth and non-violence.** 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Muslim League at a meeting held at 
Patna, rescinded its earlier decision to observe the ** Bihar Sharif Day” 
on August 15, in view of the Government Communique banning meeting, 
to be held in connection with the communal rioting in Bihar Sharif.—The 
Committee referred the matter to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, for advice and guidance. 

The financial results of the 0. P. and Berar Government for 1940-41, shewed 
that receipts amounted to Rs. 5,26,3^ lakhs and the expendiiure on revenue 
account amounted Rs. 4,76,41 lakhs leaving a closing balance Rs. 1,45,84 lakhs. 

4th. At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in 
Bombay questions relating to the war. Internal security and the political 
situation as far as they affected the States were discussed.— His Highness the 
Jam Saheb addressed the meeting. 

The Hindu Law Committee completed the task of codification of law.— 
They concluded a general review of the law of succession and prepared four 
memoranda on the subject. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, observed at Wardha- 

g anj ; ”Mr. Amery bas 8|)okeii again. He seems to bupi)ok\ that if he *16^)6818 
imself often enough ho will carry convictions.” 

5Ui. The Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, as it Emerged 
from the Legislative Assembly, was passed by the Bengal liegislativo Council. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill was held up. 

6th. In the Bengal IjCgislativo Assembly, as a result of a compromise arrived 
at between the Government and the Opposition, the Calnitta Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Bill was recommended to the same Select Committee. Jho Committee 
was (lircoted to submit their report by l<lovember 18, 1941. 

7th. Dr. Rabiiidra Nath Tagore, the |X>cf, died at the age of 81 in his ancestral 
home. In Calcutta. 

Mr. A. Tv. Fszliil IJuq, Bengal Premier, isHuril a ststement in connexion 
with the sotllemeiit arrived at in the Bengal Assembly over the Calcutta Municipal 
Act (Amendment) Bill. 

The Kt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakar, addressing the Independent Group of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber in Bombay, made an appeal to influential merchants 
to persuade Mahatma Gandhi to call ofi* his satyagraha movement in order to 
resolve the political deadlock. 

Mh. In tlie Bengal Lei^islative Connell, all iwilee united in paying homage to the 
memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. The House recorded its deep sense of 
sorrow and irreparable loss and adjourned as a mark of respect to Dr. Tagore’s 
memoTW. 

Sir Homy Mody. Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, sinking In Bombay, 
expressed the belief that ihsre was great scope for Industrial expansion under 
the new opportanlties which India had, and tl^t there would be a titmendoua 
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Bir Abdul Hidim Gha 2 iia?i, Deputy Leader of the Independent Party 
in lie Centnd LegielatWe Aeeembly reaigned hie memberahip of the Party, 

Mh. In the Benaal Legi^lti^vo Aeeembly, 8lr Azied Heque, the epeaker, referred 
to the death ot the Mantueee of Willingdon, 

Bir P. 0. Bay, replying to an addreee preeented to him on bAelf of the 
Indian Chemical Manufacturere^ Aeeociation in Calcutta, ezpreeeed the view 
that a liberal etate policy to render all aeeietanoe to chemical and pharma* 
oentical induetriee ae aleo efneere eu port from the public were needed for 
the growth of euch enterprieee. 

Nawab Bahadur Tar Jong Bahadur, Preeident of the All-India Btatee Muelim 
League, in a etatement to the Preas, contradicted the report published in 
•ome newspapers that the members of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Btates Muslim League decided to make rigorous efforts for enrolment of at 
least a hundred thousand recruits from the States of Baiputana, Bohilkhand 
and the Southern part of the Punjab and the U. P. 
i4th. Sheikh Abdul Majid, ez-Minister and General Secretary of the Sind 
Prorincial Muslim Legue, in a statement from Karachi, bbserred : **So long 
as the Muslim League does not call u|^n its members to withdraw from 
Provincial Legislatures and Provincial Cabinets, the Muslim League Premiers 
have to go and perform the duties devolving upon them in their official 
capacities/’ 

Mr. Jinnah did not accept the resignation of the membership of the Council 
of the All-India Muslim League tendered by the Nawab of Chnatari. 

Mr. M. H. Ismail, who was appointed the Government of India’s trade 
representative in Iran, left for Teharan by the land route via Quetta. 

M ,1 eii_ * -it ^ J 




open the Madras Science Association, ’This war has got to he fought to a 
finish because if it is not we will have another war in a few years.’* 

The Bt. Hon'ble Dr. M. B. Jayakar, addressing a meeting of the South 
Indian residents in Bombay on Pakistan, expressed the view that the remedy 
for India was not vivisection but greater fraternisation and mutual 
understanding. 

ISIh. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the first resolution on the agenda 
urged the Qoveriiroent to frame a comprehensive scheme to prevent breaches 
in the embankment of a river in East Bengal. The resolution was negatived 
by the House. 

The Bengal Legislative Council, gave the unanimons verdictf in the form of a 
non-official resolution on the agreement between the Governments of India and 
Burma on the question of Indian immigration in Burma.^’ 'Various teims of 
the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement, such as the literacy test, the payment 
of high entrance and residential fees, and registration of Indians ore highly 
objectionable and discriminatory.’* 

16th. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the workers of General Motors in Bombay 
made an appeal to give the armies in the field all the weapons needed for victory. 

The Government of Bengal appointed a committee consisting of officials and 
non-officials to consider the position in regard to the preservation of game 
and fish in Bengal particularly in the reserved forests, and to recommend such 
measures as may appear feasible for their better preservation. 

17lh. The inmates of Sanliniketan and Sriniketan paid their homage to the 
memory of Dr. Babindranath Tagore on the occasion of the Sradh ceremony 
of the ooet. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League in a statement issued 
from Bombay replied to the charges made against him by Mr. A. K. Faxlul 
Huq, the Bengal Premier. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the Punjab Moslem League 
hdd at Lahore, a resolution reiterating full confidence in the leadership of Mr. 
Jinnah as President of the All India Moslem League and of Bir Sikanoer Hyat 
Khan as the Premier of the Punjab was passed. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League which began Iti 
two day session at Lucknow under the presidentship of Sir J. P. Brivastava, 
Vice Ftesident of the League, adopted the recommendation of the Conatitutlon 
8ub*Gomroitt6it according to which the League was to be called 'The National 
League of Hindusthan.” 
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lOtk The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Raw Jnte Taxation Bill, which 
pcovided for the levy of a tax on raw juie pnrchased by the oeenideni of lute 
mills and by shippers of jnte, for the puipOM of carrying out measures for the 
stabilisation of jute prices, and for furthering the interests of the growers of 
jnte in the province and of the jute industry generally. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the rise in the prices of rice and cloth 
formed the subject of a question. 


19th. Mr. A. K. Faziul Htiq, the Bengal Premier, made an appeal to the people 
of Bengal to contribute the whole or part of their day's income to War Funds 
on September 3. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made a statement re : invitation to 
the Indian Provincial Premiers to join India's National Defence Council. 

The Prime Ministers of all the provinces in. which working of the constitution 
has been uninterupted were invited by the Viceroy to join the National Defence 
Council in their capacity as Prime Minister and regardless of their provincial 
party or communal affiliations. Not only were they invited in their capacity as 
Prime Minister, but they accepted the invitations in that capacity and In the 
light of their constitutional responsibility and obligation to the peoples and the 
provinces as a whole. 

tOth. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Markets Regulation Bill which 
provided for the licensing and regulation of markets in Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the debate on the Land Revenue 
Commissioif report was talked out. 

21st. Mr. K. M. Munshi. former Home Minister in the Congress Government of 
i^mbay when he spoke on Akhand Hindusthan (undivided India) observed 
in Calcutta, 'India is one and indivisible and those who believe in its inUgrity 
should resist by all possible means any attempt to divide her into Hindu 
India and Moslem India. 


22ad. In the Bengal Legislative Council, an account of the relief measures taken 
by the Government in connexion with the cyclone in certain parts of Bengal 
was given by Bir Bijoy Prasad Bingh Hoy, Revenue Minister. 

The deputation on behalf of the Muslim members of the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, led by 8ir Mahomed Bhah Nawaz Khan of Mamdot saw Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah. President of the All-India Muslim League, at his residence in Bombay. 
The^ deputationists bad a long discussion with Mr. Jinnah on the proposed 
disciplinary action against three members of the League who formed the Viceroy's 
Expanded Executive Council and the National Defence Council. 

2Srd. Mr. A. K. Faziul Hoq. Bengal Premier, in a telegram sent to the Secretary, 
All-India Moslem League, stated : "We msintsin that there has been no breach 
of discipline on our part and therefore no question of disciplinary action 
can arise. 

Mr. O. M. Martin. Commissioner of the Chittagong Division opened an agri- 
cultural research Bub-station of the Indian Central Jute Committee in 
Konda village, Tipperah district. 

A new Defence of India Rule (published from Simla) enabled the Government 
to take or to require people to take, such measures in respect of any premises 
as might be necessary to make the premises less readily recognizable in the event 
of an enemy attack. 

The All-Judia Ahrar Tabliq Conference concluded its session in New Delhi. 
Maulaua Azarali Mszbsr, epesking at the Conference, reviewed the political 
iituation in the country and ti:e efforts made by the diflerent organizations to 
come to an understanding acceptable to all communities and bow these bad 
proved a failure. He added that the time had arrived for the Abrare to take 
a de6nite dccition in order to achieve their goal. 

24tt. Mahatma Gandhi, in a atatement from Wardha expressed the opinion that 
the Indo-Burma agreement waa an undeeerved slur both on India and Burma 
and that he refuiM to believe that it waa made in reaponse to a vital cry 
IrM the great Burmeee nation. 

Mtalsns Hohamed Zato Ali Khan, addreesiog a public meeting held 
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under the. nuspicee of the Mndree District Muslim l^gue, obserted: **India 
would not sttntn independence unless the Hindus and the Muslims arrived 
at an agreed solotion of their problem and the only way by which such 
an agreed solution could be reached was the acceptance of the Pakistan scheme 
by Se Hindus;* . 

The Working Committee of the All*India Moslem League met in Bombay at 
Mr. Jinnah*s residence. At the outset Mr. Jinnah acquainted the Committee 
about his interview with the Viceroy on the constitution of tiie National 
Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive Council. Mr. Jinnah 
criticised some of the memliers of the Moslem League including the three 
Premiers (Sir Sikander Hyat Khan of Punjab. Mr. A. Fazlnl Muq of Bengal 
and Sir Maulavi Saiyed Muhammed Saadulla of Assam, who joined the Defence 
Council). 

Bt)eecheB condemning the communal award were delivered at a largely 
attended public meeting held in Calcutta. Dr. Shyamt Prosad Mookerjee 
presided. 

25th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan *iind Sir Mohammed Saadulla. Premiers of the 
Punjab and Assam, following the demand of the Muslim League, decided 
to resign from the National Defence Council. 

Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in bis reply to addresses at Krishnagar, 
referred to problems of public health, roads, waterways, education and Co- 
operative credit in Nadia District. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League resumed its 
session in Bombay and passed a resolution calling upon Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, Sir Mahomed Saadulla and Mr. Fazlul Huq. Premiers of the Punjab, 
Aaaam and Bengal respectively, to resign from the National Defence Council.— 
The resolution also announced that Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and 6ir Mahomed 
Saadulla already exuresaed their willingness to resign from the National Defence 
Council.— Mr. Fazlul Huq was given 10 da^s* time to resign from the National 
Defence Council. 

Mth. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem Ix^ague concluded its 
session after passing resolutions on the question of the inclusion of tlie 
Moslems in the expanded Viceroy’s Executive Council and the National 
Defence Council, the tK>litical and communal situation in the country, the 
Iiido-Burma Agreement and the Bihar-Bharif riots.— The Committee called 
upon Sir Sultan Ahmed, member-designate of the Viceroy's Executive Council, 
the Nawab of Obhatari and Begum Shah Nawaz, members of tlie National 
Defence Council, to resign from their respective bodies within ten days. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Kban in a statement from Bombay, said : *1 have yecided 
to tender my resignation of the membership of the National Defence Council. 

^ Sir Sultan Ahmed in an interview at Patna, said : '*1 have no statement to 
make at present. 1 shall await the formal receipt of the resolution of the 
Working Committee from the I^eague authorities.’* 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, the Bind Premier declared at Karachi : '*In view 
of the grave rcBponsibility and also in view of the international situation and 
the vulnerable position of Sind in general and Karachi iu particular, X felt 
in the interest of the province that I should accept a seat on the National 
Defence Council.” 

Aoharya Kripalani, in an interview at Lucknow, declared; ’^If any struggle 
in tlie world is going on aocording to plan, it is the preaent Satyagraha 
movement of the Congress.” 

27Ui. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, president of the All-India Moslem League explained 
at a Press Conference in Bombay, the implication of some of the resolutiDna 
adopted by the Working Committee of the I/eague. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mshasabha, in a statement 
issued from Bombay, observed interalia : ’'1 hope that the lessons to be learnt 
from the policy of the Muslim League will not be lost on the British 
Government too. So far as the defence of India against any invasions from 
outside or from aiiarcliy within is concerned, it is the Hindu Sangathanista 
alone who are sure to prove the pillars of strength, the Hindu Sangathanista 
alone can be depended upon as the most trusted reserve force who will 
never spare the last drop of blood in their veins to defend the unity, 
integrity and freedom of India as a nation and a State.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, by agreement between the Qovarainent 
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Mr* B. Satyamurii. addmainK a pablie maeting at Mylapore, axpraaaad tha 
oj^ofon ^at Cmgresa should resume office In the prorincea. 

A Communique from Simla stated: ‘Attention has been drawn to the 
raeent proceedings of the Working Committee of the Muslim I.<eagne and 
to the statement which has been iseiied by the Premier of the Punjab, 
consequent on his resignation from the National Defence Council.” 

Mk. Mr. Jinnah issued a statement from Bombay restating his position. He 
observed inter alia: **The explanation that 1ms been given, presumably, on behalf 
of Lord Linlithgow, in the communiqgie clateil August 27, 1941 from Simla, 
regarding the recent decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Mosleip 
lieague, and the statement which has been issued by Bir Sikauder Hyat Khan, 
consequent on his resignation from the National Defence Council, Is a lengthy 
and wonly explanation of points other than the real und vital one which Ibrms 
the basis of the resignation of Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan vix, that according to 
the text of the message of His Excellency tlie Viceroy. Bir Bikander Hyat Khan 
was appointed as a representative of the great Moslem Community.*’ 

In the Bengal I^islativc C4)tiiicii, two oflictal Rills were disposed of. They 
were the Workmen’s Comjiensation (Amciulmciit' Bill sponsoretl by Mr. H. S, 
Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, and the Bengal State Aid to Industries (Amend- 
ment) Bill, introduced by Mr. Tamiziidilin Khan, Minister in charge of 
A^cultiire and Industries. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta made an appeal to Hindus, at a meeting at Poona, to 
join in large number the Hindu Maliasabha which was the only body which 
taught them to defend themselves and assert their rights to full citixenshin in* 
the country, thus assuring the future of demoiTaey in India. Mr. N. C. Koikar 
preside<l. 

Dewan Bahadur K. B. Ramaswami Basrti. Vice-President. All-India Hindu 
Maliasabha in a statement from Madras, observed : **Tho Hindu Maliasabha 
is out for achieving immediate Dominion Htatus and for nation-wide industrlalisa- 
tioD and militarisation as the immediate step to thiit immediate goal. We 
cannot take part in the Congress Anti-war Batyagraha or in the Muslim League’s 
Anti-united India Batyagraha.” 

29th. The Mahorajadhiraj Bir Bijay Chand Malitab Bahadur of Burdwon died 
of heart failure at Burdwan. 

In the Bengal » Legislative Council, a resolution tliat the Government should 
take steps for the immetliate provision of tu'o free beds in the Jadabpur 
Tubprculosis Ilosjutal, was passed. 

Dr. H. C. Mukherji, addressing a meeting in Bombay on “How far dues 
the Congress represent jiolitical India, asserterl that the charge of eommunalism 
lirought against tlie Congress by such different organixations as the Muslim 
licagiie and the Hindu Maliasabha was sufficient proof that the Congress was 
above any weakness of that kind. If it had, the Congress would have won tlie 
Bi»proval of one or the other of those two organizations’’.. 

Maulatia Abu] Kalam Azad, President o! the Indian National Congress wirerl 
to Mr. P. Tahilramani : *T consider it inadvisable on the part of the Bind 
Congress to demand Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh’s resignation from the Defence 
Council.” 

aoth. People of every community were represented at a meeting called by the 
Bhcriff of Calcutta to pay homage to the memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

The Ihcngal Chamber of Commerce strongly recommended that the proixisal 
to sltcr normal Oalciitta business hours from 10 A. M.— 5-30 P. M. to 9 or 
9-W A. M. to 4-30 P. M. should bo put into opiiration from Oloher 1. 

Btr 8. Radhakrishuan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, in a 
statement impealed to the generous-minded Princes, merchants and other well- 
of the Benares University to help it to wipe off the debt of nearly Rs. 
ao lakhs and to enable it to work in a fitting manner. 

Slat. Sir Tej Bahadur Bapni, in a speech in Calcutta, laid stress on India’s duty 
to the war, appreciation of the expansion of the Viceroy’s ExeciiUve Council 
and the need to solve the communal question. 

A bronze statue of Sir Surendranath Bannerjec was unveiled by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, in Calcutta. 
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The Council of the Bihar Provincial Mnelim League by a resolution adopted 
at Patna, directed all those members of the League serving on the various war 
Committm in Bihar to resign forthwiih from those committees. 

Bfr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, speaking 
at a reception given to him in Bombay, declared : *'When the Muslim Dengue 
demands more than the pound of flesh on behalf of the Muslims, Uie Congress 
as a national organisation will not be able to speak on behalf of the Hindus 
and therefore a separate organization of the Hindus is very essential.’’ 

Sir Sita Bam, President of the U. P. Legislative Council, declared at 
Lucknow : **The suspension gives us no chance of offering a considered or 
organized opinion on anything concerning the provincial administration. 
Direction, association and Influence are the three stages of political evolution 
vis-a-vis the people and the government” 


September 1941 

The main item of interest of the month is Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
reference to India in the House of Commons; Speaking on the Atlantic 
Charter and its implications, the Premier said that the Joint Declaration 
did not qualify in any way the various statements of policy which 
had been made from time to time about the development of 
constitutional government in India, Burma and other parts of the 
British Empire, statements which will be found to be entirely in harmony 
with the conception of freedom and justice which inspired the joint 
declaration. 

Acharya Eripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, presiding over 
a Ehadi Parishad in Bombay, discussed the question of centralisation of 
industry as it affected the country. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor desired that tbe^ 7tb. would be 
observed as a Day of Prayer and Thanks-giving all over India. — ^it was 
observed accordingly. 

The Government of India convened the Textile Conference. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, resigned his member- 
ship of the National Defence Council constituted by the Viceroy. 

The India and Burma Postponement of Elections Bill passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Jlnnah expelled Sir Sultan Ahmed and Begum Shah Nawaz 
from the Moslem League Organisation. He did so in pursuance of the 
resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Acharya Narendra Dev were released 
onoonditionally. 

The Bengal Assembly was prorogued till November. 

Khan Bahadur AUa Bux assured bis audience in Bombay that the 
Congress Party in Bind would continue to lend its support to the Sind 
Ministry. 

The Indus Commission, pr^ided over by Sir B. N. Ban to 
investigate the Sind Government's complaint against the Punjab Government 
in respect of the waters of the Indus, b^an its session at Siinla. 

Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Khadi Jagat, expressed the opinion 
that it was not wrong in any way to seU blankets to the soldiers and 
that it was unavoidable to help the war indirectly. 
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Bihar Government decided to isane an order under the 
Defence of India Buies prohibiting the bolding of the AU India Con- 
ferenoe of the Hindu Mahaaabha in many of the diatriots of Bihar. 

It was officially announced that the first meeting of the National 
Defence Council would take place at Simla on October 6. 


let Mr. C. R« SrinWaaso. tddreaaing a public meeting at Salem, on **tlie present 
political situation ’* appealed to the people to request Qandhtji to review and 
reconsider the Satyagraha programme of the Congress in the light of the 
happenings of the past one year. Me urged that either a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee should be called, or a special session of the Congress 
held lor reviewing the situation/’ 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, addressing a meeting of Congressmen of Bengal on the 
ideals and evolution of the Congress at the office of the Beiiirat Provincial 
Congress Committee in Calcutta, expressed her admiration for the English |>eople 
from Mr. Wiiiaton Churchill down to the voipigest child of Britain who aid 
not hesitate to stake their lives to let Kngliuid he free. Mrs. Naidu further 
observed that by the weapon of non-violent resistance they could achieve more 
than what armed forces could perform. 

In a telegram to the Government of India, the Committee of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta protested against the decision of the government 
to proceed with the Indo- Ceylonese negotiations. 


tad. In the Bengal Legislative Council, two official Bills were dealt with. 
Khawaja Sir Nazimnddin, Home Minister moved that the Calcutta and the 
Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1941, be taken into consideration. The Bt. 
Thomas’ School (Amendment) Bill, l941, was also taken into consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, strong protests against the Tndo-Biirma 
Immigration Agreement were voiced, when a resolution was passed condemning 
the Agreement and urging the Bengal Government to impress upon the 
Government of India the necesaity of taking early ateps for its modificatioii. 

Mr. Geoffry W. Tyson, siieaking on the 2nd anniversary of the war in 
Calcutta, observed: ’’As regards supply, inspite of the quite extraordinary output 
of the Dominions, India stands in the lead of the coun tries east of Sues both 
in point of volume and efficiency.” 


Srd. Hia Excellency^ Lord Linlithgow in a broadcast from Simla, on the occasion 
of the ’’2nd anniversary of the war declared: ’’India is awake ; she is mighty and 
formidable ; and she shall, if you so determine, be mightier yet.” 

Sif Archibald Wavcll, Gonimander-in-(Jhief in India, in a broadcast from 
Simla, gave a balance-sheet of the military profits and losses. 

In the Bengal Legislative Asserobly, about a dozen members, mostly belonging 
to the opposition participated in the debate on the Secondary Kdiicution Bill. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India, observed 
at Karachi : ”I am revealing no secret when I say that the members of the 
Government of India, most of all the Viceroy, have spent day and night in 
coniinuoua thought and in continuous anxiety over the political 
situation in the country. Nobody is more sorry than the Vtf^eroy about the 
political deadlock and 1 can siieak with personal knowledge and full sense of 
reB|>on8tbility when I say that the fact will be revealed sooner or later to the 
public that the Viceroy has spared no pains and no trouble in striving to 
resolve that deadlock.” 

4th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Raw Jute Taxation Bill was taken into 
consideration as passed by the Bengal Ijegisliitlve Assembly. 

Hie Government of Bengal issued a Press Note, saying that there was a 
provision of Rs. 45, OCX) as a recurring grant for a tiffin scheme for boys and 
girls of aided high schools and senior madraabaa in Uie budget for the year. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected by 124 to 59 votes the opposition 
proposal for recommending the Secondary Education Bill to the same Belect 
Committee to consider certain amendments pot forward by them. The Coalition 
l^rty and the Europeans as well as roost of the members of the Krisbak Proja 
*wy voted with the Government in turning down the pro)K>sal. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed in a etatement on the eve of his assuming the office of the 
Law Mttnber ol the Government of India, said : ’’In accepting the offer of His 
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Exeelleaey the Viceroy to eacoeed Sir MubeiawMd ZAfruUA KbtB, I dU BOtbiog 
that was at all in contravention of the decision of the League, dot am I evea 
DOW convinced that I have done anything which will be in the least pr^udicial 
to the best interests of the Mussalmans of India. 

The determination of the members of the Ministerialist Party in the Punjab, 
as elected and constitutional representatives of the electorate of the province, 
to make every possible contribution to the safety of India and the 
vindication of the world cause at stake, was reiterated in a resolution 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Party held at l^ahore. 

5th. In the Bengal Ijegislative Council, a non-official resolution welcoming the 
eight point joint declaration made by President Koosevdt and Mr. Churchill as 
a **veritable charter of liberty for all peoples and nations of the world” was 
adopted. 

Oth. an amendment of the Defence of India Rules, power was taken to 
require local authorities to take precautionary measurea. 

Attempts at bringing about a compromise between the’ Government and the 
Opposition in regard to the provisions of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill 
were continued. 

Acharva Kripalani, Genera] Secretary of the Congress, presiding over a Khadi 
and Village Industries Parishad in Bombay, discussed the question of centrali- 
sation of industry as it effected the country at the present and in the future 
when India would be politically free. 

7tb. Tn accordance with the wish of His Msiesiy the King-Emperor, the day was 
observed as a Day of National Prayer and Thanks-giving all over India. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gooch Behar, in furtherance of a policy of 
associating himself increasingly with the administration of thtf State, assumed 
charge of the Public Works Department and the audit section of the Audit and 
Finance Department in addition to his normal functions in the Council. 

8tli The question of the Congress Assembly Party's attitude to the Premier, 
Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, in view of his having joined the National Defence 
Council, was considered at a meeting of the Council of the said Provincial 
Congress. 

^Ino Bengal Legislative Assembly proceeded with the consideration of the 
Secondary hMucation Bill, clause by clause. 

The Textile Conference convened by the Government of India met in the 
Bombay Mill-owners* Association premises, with Sir Homy Mody, , Supply 
Member in the chair. 

His Excellency Sir Maurice ITullett, Governor of IJ. P. replying to addresses 
of welcome during his visit to Barabaiiki, Lucknow, made a reference to the 
political sitution in India. 

Oth. Tn the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Secondary Education 
Bill was resumed. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the All-Tndia Congress Committee, 
said in Bombay. “People to-day may not recognize it, l)Ut history will record 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s action was the greatest stroke of genius.’* He added, 
"We certainly cannot bo charged with deserting the country and we have not 
committed any error of judgment. 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech in the House of Commons declared : “Britain was 
pledged by the Declaration of August 3940, to help India to obtain free 
and equal ])artncrBliip in the British Commonweallh.’* 

10th. Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Iluq, the Bengal Premier, in the course of a letter 
addressed to Nawabzada Liaqnat Ali Khan, Bo(;rctary of tlie All-India Muslim 
l«eaguc communicating the former’s decision to resign his membership of the 
Working Committee and Council of ihe All-India Muslim League, while 
resigning also his membersliip of the National Defence Council obiserved : 
**A8 a mark of protest ogainst the arbitrary uoe of yowei vested in its 
l^bresideiit, I beg to tender my resignation from the membership of ^e 
Working Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim Lewgue.’* Mr. 
Hnq also resigned his membership of the National Defence Council, 
constituted by the Viceroy. 

I%um ShA Nawaz, Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab, announced her decision 
of not resigning from the National Defence Council. She was called upon 
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by flie ^oridog Oommittee of tfae AIMndia Muslim League to do so wit bin 
ten diys. 

lltb. Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, made the following atatcmcnt 
in reply to a question:— **l'bere have been no reKigiistions from the Viceroy *s 
Eiecutive Council. As regards the newly created National Defence Council, 
its main purpose was, as I made clear at the time, to bring the war eifort 
in the l^rovinces and States, as well as in the ranks of Commerce, Industry 
and Labour into more effective touch with tlie Central Govcniment'* 

The Working Committee of tlie Moslem League, convened by Mr. Jiiinah. 
has Bin(« called upon the members of the I^eague, including the Tremier oi 
Itengal, the Punjab and Assam, to resign l)ot}i from the Viceroy’s Executive 
and National l)efence Councils on the grounds tliat they hail assoi'iateii 
themselves with tlic step taken, without reference to and against the wish of 
Mr. Jiiinah as President uf the League. These three Pauniers have 
complied with the request of the Working Committee. 

The Nawab of Chhatari had previously resigned from the Defence Council, 
Begum Bhah Nawaz remained a member of the Council. There have been no 
other resignations. 

Mr. M. A. Jiiinah issueil a statement to the Press in reply to Mr. Fazlul Iliiq. 
He said that as Mr. 11 uq had complied with the resolution of tlio Working 
Committee no further action was necessary in his case. Hegarding Mr. lluu's 
letter to tlie Secretary. AlMiidiii Moslem League, he said that the letter would 
be considered at the proper time and place. 

Seven members of tue Orissa Congress Assembly Party secedcHl from 
the party and formed a separate group of tlicir own wiUi Pandit (lodavaris 
Misra as their leader. 

The India and Burma Post]oncment of Eloctious Hill passed its tliird reading 
ill the House of Commons. The Bill extended for tlie duration of the war 
and 12 months afterwards the maximum life of the House of Representatives 
iu Burma and the legislative Assembly in the eleven provinces in India. 

Ittb. The Government of India decided to create a new Dc]mrtincnt, to he 

called the Department of Information and Broadcasting in tlie portfolio 
of the Rt. Hon. Bir Akbar Hydari. 

In pursuance of tlic resolution passed by the Working Committee of the 
AlMnaia Moslem I^eaguc. Mr. Jiniiali cx{)clled Hir Sultan Alnned and Bcgam 
Shah Nawaz from the Moslem l^gue organization. They were also debarred 
from bei^oming mJiUibers of the League for live years. 

Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal, in a statement to the 
Press, observed : ‘The genius of the Bengali race revolts against autocracy 
and 1 could not, tliercforc, help protesting against the autocracy of a single 
individual when I discussed tlic |)olitical situation in my letter to the Secretary 
of tlie AIMndia Moslem League,” 

In the Bengal Ijcgislative Council, non-official Bills were discussed. The 
Bengal Local BclLGovcrnmcnt (Amendment) Bill was passed. 

13tb. His Excellency Bir John Herbert paid a tribute to the part being played 
by Calcutta in the war effort when he addressed a meeting of Vice-Presidents 
and Members of the t.’alcntta National Defence and Having’s Week Committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, amendraentB with regard to the most 
controversial provision of Uic Hecondair iMiiication Bill, namely, clause 4. 
which set forth the communal ratio in the composition of tiic proposed 
Secondary Education Board, were disc4i8sed. 

14th. Mr. Churchiil’s reference to India in the House of Commons when explain- 
ing the implications of the Atlantic Charter was the subjei^t of a statement 
issued by Hir Tcj Bahadur Bapru. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, Premier of Bipd and Mr. R. K. Bidhwa, Ixnder 
of the Bind Congress Assembly Party, discussed the Hind situation in all its 
aspects with Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Acharya Kripalani. 

iSIh. Sir H. P. Modi, Member for Supply in the Viceroy’s expanded Executive 
^undl, in an interview to the Associatra Press in Chilcutta, said : “From that 
little 1 have seen, India's effort has truly been amazing.” 

A note from Bombay stated ; ‘The Government of Bombay has 

advised that the health of Mr. Bhulabhal J. Deaai is likely to suffer from 
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detention in prison. Hie Government has ordered hie release on medical 
grounds.** 

The Benzal Ijegislative Assembly had an unexpected ending. A motion 
of *no-conndence’ had been tabled by certain members bdonging to the 
Ckndition and Erishak Praja parties against Mr. H. 8. buhzawardy, 
finance Minister. 'I'he Deputy bpeaker (Mr. M. Ashrafali) adjourned the 
House until the l8th. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal addressing the members of the 
Bengal branch of the Empire Parliamentary Association in the Legislative 
Building, Calcutta, expressed the view that the parliamentary system had necome 
an ideal, — an ideid today which men were fighting for and for the perpetuation 
of which women were suffering and the future generation was at the present 
moment being mortgaged. 

17th. Dr. Hriday Nath Kunzru, President of the U. P, Liberal Association, 
addressing a meeting of the Association on “India and the War** urged a bold 
and statesmanlike solution of the Indian problem involving a change of 
heart on the part of the Rulers. A National Government at the centre could be 
made responsible during the period of the war to the Governor General 
as suggest^ by the Bombay Conference. 

The Bengal Assembly was prorogued and the next session was proposed to 
be held in November. 

The following Press Communique was issued from Government House, 
Calcutta '*A meeting was held at Government House, His Excellency presiding, 
at which the following Hon’ble Ministers and leadere of political parties 
were present The Hon’ble Mr. A. K Fazlul Huq. (Chief Minister.), The Hon’ble 
Khwaja Bir Nazimuddin, (Home Minister), The Hon’ble Bir B. P. Bingh Roy 
(Revenue Minister.), Mr. Barat Chandra Bose, Leader, ForwaM Block, Mr. 
Kiran Bankar Roy, Leader, Congress Party, Mr. Bhyamsuddin Ahmed, Leader, 
Krisak Party, Mr. W. A. M. Walker, l^der, European Group. Dr. Bhyma 
Prosad Mukherjea, Leader, Hindu Mahasabha. His Excellency announced 
to the (Conference that the decision to prorogue the Assembly on Beptember 
18, was confirmed by him on the 4th of the month. 

The Government of Assam decided that the rates of remission in 

land revenue should be continued as in the previous year. 

IStli. The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta met Bir H. P. 
Mody, Supply Member, Government of India, at the Chamber’s premises in 
Calcutta. Among the subjects discussed were the development of industries, 
Indiaiiization of higher posts under the Supply De|>artment, working of the Iron 
and Bteel Control order and certain difficulties ex))erienced in consequence of 
the requisitioning of (^ods, manufacturing and import activities of the Govern- 
ment Medical Stores Depots and tlie procedure relating to the import of steel 
and tin plates from the United States of America. 

The Government of Bengal decided to observe in all Government offices in 
Bengal, from October 1, a time schedule one hour in advance of the Indian 
Standard Time. For purposes of reference, this time would be known as “Bengal 
Time”, and to give effect to this decision, clocks would be advanced at midni^t 
on the night of Beptember HO to October 1. 

19th. Speeches supporting; the Pakisthan Scheme were delivered at the Bengal 
Moslem Students’ Pakisthan Conference which opened at the Town Hall, 
Cidcutta. Maulana Akram Khan presided. Mr. Jinnah sent a message 

wishing the conference eve^ success. He said: *Tjet our motto be faith, unity 
and discipline, Pakisthan is our sacred goal and stands far equality of man- 
hood, justice, freedom and peace.**’ 

SOth, His Excellency Bir Henry Twynham, Governor of the Ontral Provinces, 
declared at Nagpur:— “It is more than gratifying— it makes one feel 
tiiat you all now fully realise what this war means and that we have got to 
make an end of what I call a million 'murder man’, that is to say, Hitler 
Goebbles, Goorrlng and company.” ' 

Bir 0. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, speaking at the Madras 
University Research Students’ Association, made a plea for uie co-ordination 
of the efforts of the various Universities of India in the matter of research 
with a view to exploiting the vast resources of the country and making India 
a great scientific entity ui the world. 
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A xeBolution rapporting the IWeihan Scheme of the AlMndie Moelem 
Leine wee passed at the sessioa of the Bengal Moslem Student’s Pakisthan 
Godia(enc& held in Calcutta. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bus, interviewed on his mission to Wardha, said in 
Bombay* that the Congress Party In Sind would continue to lend sup|>ort to 
the Bind Ministry in accordance with the instructions issued by Maulaiia Abul 
Kalam Aasad. Mahatma Gandhi had made it clear that the Congress Party in 
the Bind Liqgislature would follow those instructions as there was nothing to 
warrant a review of policy. 

Intimation of resignation of 36 members of the Moslem League from the 
# various war committees of Bihar was received in the oilice of the provincial 
Moslem Ijeague at Patna. 

An anti-fasc'ist meeting was held at Patna under the auspices of the Patna 
District Radical Democratic Party. Prof. Benoyendra Ban tier jee of Calcutta 
University presided. 

tut. The members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly were notified by the 
Assemb^ Secretariat that the Hon. Speaker 8us)>ciided tlie oiwration of the 
Bengal Legislative Procedure Rule, relating to pending business in the 1 louse, 
in respect of the Bengal Secondary Kduention Bill. The B[)eaker di recited that 
on the prorogation of July— September sessiou of tlie Assi^mbly all ixmdiiig 
notices in respect of the Bill would be carried on to tlie next session. 

22od. The Indus Commission presided over by Bir B. N. Ran to investigate Uie 
Sind Government’s complaint against the Punjab Government in rcsiiect of the 
waters of the Indus, began its session at Simla, with a three hour sitting 
during which preliminaries were discussod and four tentative issues were 
communicated by the Chairman to the parties for tlicir consideration. 

28rd. Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai, leader of the India Delegation to Ceylon, in a 
Press interview in Madras, said, that the terms of agreement reached between 
the Indian and Ceylon delegations at the exploratory talks in Colombo would 
be placed before the Government of India and they would then come up 
before the Standing Committee for Emigration at its meeting. 

Mr. 1>. K. Sanyal, Secretary to the Calcutta University Appointments Board, 
in his re}X>rt for Uie year ended May 31, 1941. obsen^cd : uf adequate facilities 
can be provided for mei'hanical and technical training either in institutions 
or workshops or botli places simultaneoiiBly, a very large number of boys 
might be diverted from general education to technical education. This lai^k 
ofJacilities is reidly responsible for creating an impression on the public 
mind that the students of Bengal anfl Assam arc moi-e keen on having 
a general education than a technical education.” 

Acharya Narendra Deb, security prisoner, was released unconditionally. 

24tb. The organisers of the general session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
expressed their unwillingness to comply with the request of the Bcliar 
Government, not to hold the session at Bhagalpur in view of the communal 
situation at South Bihar, which was conveyed orally to tlie organisers by the 
Commissioner of Uie Bhagalpur Division. 

llie view that no less than a thorough revision of the Indo-Burma 
Immigration Agreement would allt^ the deep discontent roused in India and 
meet the basic r^uirements of Indians in Burma, was expressed in a 
memorandum submitted to the Government of India by the Burma Indian 
delegation. 

Pandit HridaynaUi Kunzru, addressing a large gathering at Nn^ur said : 
"What India jprants is an Indian army led by Indians and supplied by guns 
and munitions manufactured under Indian control.” 

tSlh. A new scheme re. Indian Air Force, was announced from Simla, under 
which all the candidates who passed successfully through the course of one 
year’s training were offered the prospect of automatic and immediate 
absorption in the force for the duratiem of the war. 

Ube Government of Biadras published rules relating to the grant of com- 
passionate gratuitieB to the families of decoumd Government servants in 
non-pensionabie service. 

Mh. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption '*BIankets for soldiers,” in 
the JTAadt Ja^ai, answer^ the question wheUier the sdling of blankets to 
■oidiexs will not amount to helping the war. ”1 have no right”, he said, ’*to 
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enquire about the caete of my customer while selling my wares to him, and 
tiumore 1 must sell my wares to all, including soldiers. Theoretically 
speaking, this amounts to helping the war ; but we can not live in India or for 
that matter in any part of the world without rendei'ing such theoretical help 
to the war, beitause everything wc do or say heli« the war.” 

Mr. A. K. Bhah, presiding over the 64tb. animal session of the Bengal 
Christian Conference, in Calcutta, described how Indian Christians were 
helping forward the (iovcrnmcnt's war effort. 

A Press comrnunuaie from Kanchi stated : *'The Bihar Government have 
decided to issue an order under the Defence of India Kules ]>rohibiting the 
holding of the All-India Conference of the Hindu Mahasabha in the District 
of Hbugalpiir, Moiighyr, J’atna, Goya, Hahabad, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
between De<?eniber JlMl, and .Innuar>’ 10. 1942.” 

The position of Indian htates in the proceedings of the Indus Commission 
on the distribution of the water of the Indus was again raised and a final 
ruling was given by Uie Chairman, Hir B. N. Ban, at the Commissioirs 
resumed sitting. 

2tth. At the meeting of the Indus Commission at Simla, Sir B. N. Rau, the 
Chairman, suggested the setting up of a body of irrigation experts and 
representatives of tlie Punjab and Bind to examine tlie efiec^t of any irrigation 
projects whit^h either side might contemplate and was generally welcomed by 
a number of representatives ap])caring before the commission, 
t Dr. Byed Uusain, Registrar, Osinania University, speaking on 'Technical 
Education and Industry’ at the All-India Educational Conference (Vocation 
Hoctioii) at Breciiagar dcclanKl that the war had )>roved an additional stimulus 
to India's industrialization and she was now expe<‘ted to produce articles not 
only to meet her own requirements but also of other countries. * 

Dr. H. C. Mukherjee, organising secretary of the All-India Council of 
Indian Christians, at a meeting in Bombay, said that India was one and 
indivisible. Indians formed one nation. 

2Sth. It was officially announced that the first meeting of the National Defence 
Council would take ulace at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Monday October 0. 
The Council would meet both in the morning and in the afternoon under the 
Presidency of IJis Excellency the Viceroy. 

Mr. M. B. Alley, Member Designate of the Viceroy's Executive Council, 
speaking at a [uiblic reception at Warciha, said : **\Vhcn it is a fact that Swaraj 
is attainable not at once but by instalniciilH, there is^io alternative but to 
avail ourselves of whatever is ofi'ered by the Viceroy’s Expanded Council and 
utilize it for the next constitutional advance.” • 

Some of the lliiidu Babha leaders, on behulf of the provincial Hindu Snbha, 
requested Mr. V. D. Bavarkar to iiold the meeting of the All-Jndia Hindu 
Mahasabha Executive at i'atua instead of in Delhi as they held that the 
sitting of the Executive in Patna would fatdlitate compliance with the Behar 
Government’s order prohibiting the holding of the All-India Mahasabha session 
in certain districts ot the province. 

29th. At the meeting of the Indus Commission at Simla, both sides suggested 
issues subsidiary to those tentatively framed by the Chairman on the opening 
day. 

Dr. M, R. Jayakar, presiding over the Founder’s Day celebrations at 
Aiinamalai University made an appeal to the University authorities and Uie 
professors to concentrate their activities so as to inculcate in their students 
a spirit of patriotism devoid of all sectional and communal feelings, and based 
on the absolute truth that historically and geogrni<hically ’Tndia is one, waa 
one and will always remain one.” 

80lh. llie Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes appointed two 
Bub-0oromittee8,both under the Chairmanship of Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, 
Chairman of Uie Ministers* Committee, to examine legislative and financial 

K als introduced in the Central Legislature which were likely to afifect 
States. 

Mr. S. Baiyamurti, m.l.a. (central) addressing the Y. M. I. A. Parliament 
in Madras, made an earnest appesl to all Indians to give up their intellectual 
inaction and laziness and to apply their minds to the problems confronting 
the country. 
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iOmn BabAdar Khuhro, Leader of tbe Mnglin I^Agiie Party in the Bind 
Aeaeiiibly invited the Hindu and Muslim leaders at Karachi in connection 
irilb tbe Dasara celebrations. Speeches about Hindu Muslim unity were 
made on tbe occasion. It was pro^>os^ to form a Hindu Muslim Settlement 
Board which should bring Gandbiji and Mr. Jiuuah together to decide the 
communal problem. 


October 1941 

His Excellency the Yicoroy inaugurated the first session of the 
National Defence Council at ‘‘Simla. His Excellency remarked : *'Sho 
( India ) is today the base of operations fur great campaigns and groat 
strategic movements*’. 

The Central Assembly opened its autumn session for the consideifU- 
tion of some important Bills. The Moslem League Party and the 
Congress Party refrained from attending the Assembly. 

The Indus Commission framed preliminary issues re : the claims 
of the Sind and Punjab Governments in the light of the orders of |ho 
Government of India. 

The 73rd birthday of jSIahatina Gandhi was celebrated in all the 
different parts of India. 

In the House of Lords, tiio King’s assent to the India and Burma 
Postponement of Elections Act was signified by Royal Commission. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Piinjah Premier, observed at Ijahore 
that if the British Prime Minister could make a declaration satisfactory 
to the Indians, then they would not hesitate to offer their whole* 
hearted support to tbe war efforts, 

A Conference of the leading Indian rice merchants in India, 
Burma and Ceylon was hold in Bombay to consider the rice control 
schcffio of the Burma Governinent. 

^I)r. M. R. Jayakar, in a meeting at Dliarwar, rc^gretted that inspite 
of the close proximity of the war, tliore was a good deal of misunder- 
standing botwoon England and India for wbicdi ho held England primarily 
responsible. 

The 30th anniversary of the Chinese Republic was celebrated in 
Calcutta by the Chinese Comnnmity. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha under the 
presidentship of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, omj»hati(?alIy protested against the 
Government of Bihar’s ban on the session of tho All-India Mahasabha, 
announced to bo held at Bhagalpur. \ 

Tho Government of India issued a Communique to tho effect that 
some papers wore seized from Mr. Jai Praka.sh Narain, security prisoner 
containing "plans to consolidate the position of tho Congress Socialist 
Party by winning important members of tho terrorist organizations." 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement strongly recommending that 
the Deoii Camp should be disbanded and tho prisoners should be sent nearer 
their homes. 

Tbe 'Dawn*, a Muslim weekly journal founded by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
began publication from Delhi, 

Mr. M. A Jinnah strongly advised his followers to stand for 
Pakistan, faith, unity and discipline. 
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The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League corn- 
menoed its session in New Delhi, — Mr. Jinnah presided. The Committee 
decided to boycott the autumn session of the Central Assembly. 

The Committee of the Marwari Association, Calcutta, addressed a 
communication to the Defence Department, Government of India, 
drawing their attention to the question of recruitment of Indians to the 
Royal Indian Navy. 

Mr. Churchill's interpretation of the Atlantic Charter with reference 
to India was condemned by the All-India Nationalist League, New 
Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 


1st. Bengal time which was an hour in advance of the Indian Standard Time 
and 36 minutes ahead of Calcutta Time, came into force. Work in commercial 
houses and trade firms would start at 9-30 A. M. and in Government offices 
throuf^hout the province at 10 A. m. 

Dr. M. R Jayakar. at a meeting in Madras, made an appeal to the British 
Government to transfer important portfolios like Defence, Finance and 
OommunicatioQS to the hands of Indians and to the Congress to reconsider 
it^osition in the light of changed circumstances. 

The Indus GommUsion framed preliminary isBiies at Simla and adjourned.— 

The issues framed were : (1) (A.) "what is the law governing the rights 
of the several provinces and States concerned in the present dispute with respect 
to the water of the ItiduB and its tributaries ?'* (1) (13) **How far do the 
orders of the Government of India annexed to and explains in their letter of 
Marcn 30, 1937, themselves, constitute the law by which the rights in 
question are to be determined ?*' (1) (C.) *^rs Sind entitled tA object to the 
runjab Government proceeding with the Bhakra dam project as described in the 
Sind case or as described in the Nicholson French report.?” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in an interview at Simla, 
criticized Mr. Ghurchiirs reference to India in relation to the Atlantic Gbarter, 
and in order to remove the impression created by it proposed that a fresh 
announcement should be made in "simple and unambiguous terms and without 
being hedged in by avoidable qualifications.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a message to the Indian States’ Peoples, said : "I am 
convinced that in the now world order which is bound to follow the insensate 
butchery dignilicd by the name of war, the Princes will diave a place, only 
if they become true servants of the people, deriving their power not from the 
sword blit from the love and consent of the i>eople.” 


2nd. The 73rd birthday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated in the difierent parts 
of India. . , .r 

A Press Gommuiiiqiie from Simla announced the names of the Indian 
States’ representatives for the first meeting of the National Defence Council. 
The States wliirh accepted the invitations addressed to the respective 
Rulers by His Kxcelleiioy the Viceroy in this connection were Bahawalpur, 
Baroda, Bhopal, Bikaner, Gooch Behar, Dholpur, Faridkot, Gwalior, Hyderabad, 
Indore, Jaipur, Jodhpur. Juiiagadh, Kapiirthala, Kotha, Mysore, Nawanagar, 
^ Palanpur, Patiala, Rampiir, Rewa, Travancore and Udaipur.*^ 


8rd. In the House of T/ircls, the King’s assent to the India and Burma Postpone- 
ment of Election Act was signified by Royal Gomroissibn. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in an interview at Lahore, 
said: *^Jf the British have any sense of statesmanship left in them, they should 
at once make the declaration I have suggested ( that India shall have the statue 
of full and equal partnership in the British Goromoiiwealth within a reasonable 
time after the war ) in the absence of which India should present a united front.” 

Describing Mr. Chiirchiirs statement as * the biggest rebuff India has ever 
received’, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan considered that this was the most opportune 
time for all the parties in the country to unite, if the British were not prepared 
to make an unambiguous declaration which should clear the confusion created 
in the Indian mind. Mr Amery’s reply to American questioneers* added the 
Premier, had made confusion worse confounded.” 

When the Indus Commission met at Simla, Sir B, N. Ban, chairman, 
aoggested for the consideration ot the parties that Bind’s objectioiis regarding 
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tbe Bbkn dam be withdrawn or modified and the dam be allowed to be ereeted, 
prodded expressed stipulations were laid down that the quantities of water 
authodied to be withdrawn would be subiect to modification if and when Biud^a 
apmehansions turned out to be true. Both the parties agreed to the suggestion. 

The annual conference of the Ahmadiya Moslems of Bengal was held at 
Brahmanbaria, Maulavi Abdul Mughani Khan presided. 

4th- Sir Bertram Bterens, R. c. u. Q- delivering the Oon vocation Address to 
the University of Mysore, observed. *Tn India, the employment of the trained 
intelleetual is a particularly difficult problem. But 1 believe that this great 
prospect of Indian industrialisation and Eastern group development should 
hearten jm. Whenever you start, sooner or later, the opportunity to play a 
part, perhiph a leading part, in this new enterprise will come to you.*’ 

Members of the Central Assembly were informed of the changes neoessitaieh 
by the expansion of the Governor-Geiierars Executive Ooitncil in regard to 
subjects for which each member of the Council would be responsible and of the 
time allotted for questions concerning the various departments. 

5th. The Bombay Provincial Conference of local bodies which met under )|i5 
presidentsbip of Mr. L. M. Patel, former Minister for I^al Self-Government, 
Bombay, urged upon lot^al self-governing iiistitiitions, proper education of 
citizens at regards their reBt>onHibiUties and rights with a view to ensuring 
efficient and popular administration of the villages and towns. 

6lh. Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Member-designate, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
and formerly High Commissioner for India in Ix)ndon, in a Press Interview 
at Lahore, made the categorical assertion that Britain could not lose the war. 

Sir Sikander Hvat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a Press interview at Lahore, 
observed : the British Prime Minister could see his way to make a 

declaration to the satisfaction of Indians, 1 visuslise that practically the whole 
of India would come forward to help in one war etTort, and coiisiqiiently all 
the elements that matter will be represented on the body constituted to frame 
a conatitution for India.*’ 

Hia Excellency the Viceroy inaugurated the first session of the National 
Defence Council at Simla. His Excellency remarked : **As the war goes on 
every day reveals more clearly the place which India haa for herself in the 
world. She is today the base of operations for great campaigns and great 
strategic movements.” 

At the meeting of the Indus Commission, it was announced after some 
discussion that th% coniroiRsioners would give their ruling on the legal issues 
within a day or two of the conclusion of arguments on them, and that they 
would then settle issues of fact. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly met at Mysore, Mr. Vcdavyasachar, 
Secretary to Government moved the Mysore Coffee Market Expansion 
Bill. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancorc. opening the Sri 
Chitralaya Nartakalaro at Trivandrum, outlined the GovernmeDl’s policy of 
encouraging the Fine Arts, particularly fresco painting. 

7lh. The Federal Court reassembled in New Delhi, after the summer vacation. 

The Technical Education Sub-Committee of the Bengal Industrial Survey 
Committee submitted its interview report to the Government. 

A special meeting of the members of the Indian Jute Mills Associstion. 
held at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, ratified the decision of the committee 
of the Association to increase the number of working hours of Abe member 
mills from fifty fifty-four per week. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, iD the course 
of a statement in Bombay, on the question of Hindu militarisation, made a 
call to the Hindus to come forward in their thousands and join the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. 

tth. A Conference of leading Indian rice merchants in India, Burma and Ceilon 
wae held in Bombay to consider the rice control scheme of the Burma 
Oovemment Over ^ delegates, including four from Burma attended the 
meeUni^ ^ 

The Standing Emigratiom Cbromittee concluded its meeting at Simla. It 
waa annoanced that the negotiations with Ceylon were discussed as also the 
lado-Burma Agieeaent and the eriUcisma which were directed against 
4 
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it The reooinnendBtion of the conunittee would be reported to the gOTemment 
of India. 

In the Bepresentative Aaaeinbly, Myaore, the Congrem Group, nnmbering 
104. headed by Mr. K. G. EeddU and aemal Indepeodente, led by Mr. 
Bhupalam Cbandraaekharia, ataged a walk-out as a protest against the ruling 
given by Uie Dewan-President disallowing the two identical adjournment 
motions tabed by Mr. K. C. Beddi and Mr. B. Gbandrasekharia. 

^v. D. B. Basely, speaking on the occasion of the 62nd. anniversary of the 
Anglo-Indian and Domictlea European Association, observed : **We want to 
see Anglo-Indians taking their places in the Councils of the land, becming 
thinkers and leaders not only o! their own community but, having cultivated 
a sane Indian outlook, , throwing their best for them.” 
eth. Dr. M. B. Jayakar, addressing a public meeting at Dharawar, declared ; 
*'War is daily drawing closer to India. It would be difficult to say what 
might happen to us if Bussia were completely defeated. It is unfortunate that 
India should not still realize the seriousness of the war situation and the war 
is as much India’s as it is Britain’s, though, for different rdisons, the British 
"^Government is mainly responsible for this state of affairs.” 

Khan Bahadur Allabuz, l;find Premier, speaking at Simla emphasized that 
the main problem in India, and the one problem with which as an administrator, 
be was primarily interested was that oi internal peace. This problem, he said, 
must gain importance and urgency as the war moved nearer to India and if 
communal unity was not establised all his emphasis would, therefore, be on an 
earnest plea that all parties in the countrv, without prejudice to their rights 
in the future constitution, should now bury the hatchet, and come to terms 
for the period of the war. 

At the Representative Assembly, Mysore, a number of representations urging 
reduction of assessment and the grant of free lands for cultivation purposes for 
the Depressed Classes were discussed. The Dewan-President was in the Chair. 
10th. Tlie Indus Commission briefly expressed their views on the preliminary 
issues. The Commission held that the rights of the several units concerned in 
the dispute must be determined by applying neither the doctrine of sovereignty 
nor the doctrine of riparian rights but the rule of '^equitable apportionment”, each 
unit being entitled to a fair share of the water of the Indus and its tributaries. 

llie «30tn. anniversary of the Chinese Republic was celebrated by the Chinese 
community in Calcutta. Advantage was also taken of the occasion to celebrate 
the victory of the Chinese Army over the Japanese Forces at Changsha. ^ 


11th. The twenty-fourth Conference of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union 
commenced its session in Madras. Dr. B. V. N. Nayudu, Professor of ’Econo- 
mics, Anuamalai University, who presided, reviewed the progress of the Co- 
^rative movement in the Presidency and the recommendations of the Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Government to study the working of the movement 
and make suggestions for its future development. 

The Indus Commission adjourned after framing additional issues following 
upon the views expressed by them. 

When Mr, J. U. F. Raper, Member, Transportion, Railway Board met the 
members of the Marwari Association, in Oalcutta, they urged improved wagon 
supply for civil requirements and increased amenities for railway passengers, 
particularly lower class travellers. 

Mr. Mohamed Yunus, former Premier of Bihar, inaug 
ProvinShl Conference, of the National Democratic Union, 


. the Bombay 
''Broad based 


national ministries or all party Governments in the provinces are the need of 
the hour”. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha which met in New Delhi, 
under the presidentship of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, passed a resolution emphaticaliy 
protesting against the action of the Government of Bihar in imposing a ban on 
the session of the All-India Mahasabha. announced to be held at Bhagalpnr 
, during the Ohristmas vacation. Ihe Committee urged the Bihar Government 
to reconsider and withdraw the ban, so as to enable the Mahasabha to ezeroiaa 
its legitimate rights of free association undisturbed. 

IBth. The Bombay Presidency National Democratic Union Conference conolnded 
‘i* *2?' WMlution* wWoh wete br 

the All-India Committee of the Union, The first resolution was on the fntnte 
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Qoniftation of Indio and die teeond rewdnUon waa on agitation toe an early 
lecoii^oetloa of the Viceroy’s GoudcU throagh the taclttsion of more popular 
puUie men. 

Ai the sitting of the Co-operative Conference in Madras, a resolution disso- 
ciatiiig itself from the views expressed by Mr. F. A. R. Cheiiiar, about ’’official 
interference”, in their working of the co-operative movement, was passed by a 
majority. 

18th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at their meeting 
in New Delhi, passed a number of resolutions.— llie first appreciated the action 
of Mr. Savarkar in cabling to President Roosevelt in respect of India’s future. 

The Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement, the Atlantic Charter and its appli- 
cability to . India, price control and control .of forward trading in fooodstuffs 
were some of the subjects proposed to be discussed in the Central Assembly. 

Mr. Satyamurti In a talk to the journalists in Bombay made the declaration 
that his demand for a revUiou of the Congress programme did not in any 
way mean that Mahatma Gkindhi should call off his Batyagraha movement. 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced that Mr. M. 8. Aney and Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan barker assumed office as members of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council. 

14th. It was announced that one of the Maharaja of Mysore’s contributions to 
the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund waa a gift of Rs. 5 lakhs for the welfare of 
Indian troops. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand, in the course of a statement in Bombay, said : 
“It is much to be regretted that the Government of India are still dilly-dallying 
as regards the scheme for manufacturing automobiles.’’ 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari declared open the “Nanda Mandir** a rest house for 
Harijans at A^alni.— The Mandir was a gift of Seth Jugal Kishore Blrla at a cost 
of Re. 13,500. 

16th. The status and rights of Indians in Ceylon, which were threatened by the 
propos^ Ceylon Governments Immigration Ordinance, were sought to be 
safeguarded and in some respects improved in the joint report, published in 
New Delhi, by the Indian and Ceylonese delegations to the exploratory con- 
ference held in September in O^lon. 

His Excellency the Governor-General assented to the Bengal Court of Wards 
(AmendroenO Bill, 1041. 

Sir A. Raroaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, o|)eniiig the third Price 
Coi^trol Conference in New Delhi, mentioned the possibility of putting on 
the market one or two varieties of **Btandard cloth” to be sold at controlled 
prices to the poorer classes. 

lliree main changes in the Indian Income Tax were proposed in the 
amending Bill. 

A Communique issued by the Government of India from New Delhi, said : 
“Plans to consolidate the position of the Congress Socialist Party by winning 
over important members of the terrorist organizations known as the Revolu- 
tionary Socialist Party and the Hindustan Republican Socialist Association 
and by isolating the Communist Party were seized from Mr. Jai Prakash 
Naraio, security prisoner, Deoli Camp, when he attempted to pass them to 
bis wife, Prabhabati Devi, at an interview” 

'ibe appointment of Li, Col. C. G. Prior, Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, as a member of the Middle East War Council to serve as liaison between 
the Government of India and the Minister of State in Cairo, Capt, LytHeton, was 
aouounced in a communique published from New Delhi. 

17tb. Mr. Purushottam Trikarodas, General Secretary, Congress Socialist Party 
issued a atatemeiit from Bombay oo the Goveriiroeiii of India Communique ; 
**The publication by the Government of India of the letters alleged to be written 
fay Mr. Jaiprakash Naraiii, who was the General Secretary of the Coiigress 
Boeialist Party till bis arrest, is |)erbaps intended to create a miBiitiderBtaii6!ing. 
if not a scare, among the public mind regarding the party’s activities and a 
word of explanation therefore Decomea necessary”. 

Ifilli. An aceonnt of the activities of the Press Institute Organization in India, 
revcMed the great advance made in anU-malarial and other public health work 
on catalea and other industrial organizations, which took advantage of the advice 
and bMp from the Indian brandk daring II years. 
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Tha actiTities of the women's tetion, Bengal Joint War Oommittee, were 
revealed on the monthly report lor Beptember—October whidi stated that no 
new work parties were formed in September bat it was hoped that there wonld 
be an increase after the Puja holidays. 

lath. Nominated non-official members of the Central Aesembly were not to be 
allotted seats in the bloc meant for Executive Councillors and officials who filled 
the Seats reserved for Government. 

A Government Press Note from NcAf Delhi, said : *The suggestion has been 
m^e that the d^uments seized from Mr. Jai Prakash Narain were carefully 
edited before publication and that only ‘‘Snippets’* or such parts as might 
have been thought convenient to Government were published. Tl^ Goverument 
of India point out that the documents were issued in full without the altera- 
tions or deletion of award ; they were accompanied, as is the usual practice 
with long documents, by a nummary. 

aoth. The Working Committee of the Bengal Moslem league at its meeting in 
Calcutta, requested the members of the Council of the All-ibdia Moslem I^eague 
from Bengal to make every possible effort to attend the meeting of the Council 
in Delhi on October 26, in view of the special importance of the issues that 
will be discussed at the meeting. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq was in the chair. 

Regarding the attendance of the Congress Party at the session of the Central 
Assembly, the Congress Parliamentary Hub-Committee decided that the Party 
should attend for only one day. The date was to be decided by Mr. Bhtilabhai 
Desai, I^eader of the Partyt in consultations with Messrs Satyamurti and 
Asraf Ali. 


21st. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League in a statement 
from Bombay, delivering his message of “Id** stated inter alia : feel confident 
that you all will at this moment reaffirm your resolve to do everything in your 
power and to make every contribution in the shape of time and money, and 
make everv sacrifice that is possible to consolidate, harness and make Moslem 
India reallv a great nation, specially by building up all departments of national 
and individual life such as educational* economic and social uplift, and thus 
help further its onward progress in the realization of our political goal, namely 
Pakistan.” 

Maliatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardha, regarding the Govern- 
ment Communique containing the alleged correspondence and statement by Jai 
Prakash Narain— In his statement Mahatma Gandhi 'strongly criticised the 
Government particularly with reference to the Deoli camp. He said : *1 have 
learnt enough about it (the Deoli camp) to enable me to say in the tiame of 
humanity that the camp should be disbanded and the prisoners should be sent 
nearer their homes.” 


22iid. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly 
announced the decision of the Congress Party, to enable its members to 
continue their membership of the Assembly by attending the session for a day. 

The proposal to place a million acres under improved varieties of rice 
was adopted by the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, after taking into consideratiou the facts revealed in the marketing 
survey of rice. 

The Atlantic Charter and the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council formed 
tiie subjwt-matter of three adjournment motions for the Central Assembly 
Beswn of which notice was given by Mr. Deshmukh of the Congress Nationalist 

Sir George Schuster. M. P. addressing Oxford University conservatives 
suggest that there was a danger of the Indian situation deteriorating. We 
might placed with a position analogous to that of Ireland but immensSy 
more difficult. * 


Europeans and other 


2M. An evacuee ship, with 205 Indians and about 30 
evacuees from Japan on board, arrived in Calcutta. 

A Government Resolution on the report of the Director of Public HealtlL 
that the year 1939 was comparatively a better year for public 
health in Bengal. 

Mr. M. ^ Jinnib, at a poblio mcetiog in New Delhi, emphaeized the neatnees 
sad the apintual chuaoter of the Bontb Bamzao,— "Today,” ^d ttr, Jinnab. 
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mat to reaffirm with all the emphasis at my command that we stand 
for Fakistan. and for faith, nuity and discipline.” 

6i# Alfred Watson, in the course of an article in Great Britain and the East, 
eotiUed, '^Churchiirs attitude to India,*' 8ui;:|[:ested that in view of the Premier’s 
pant record, he ought to address India to make his personal position clw* 

14tk. Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, Chairman, opening the first meeting of the 
Consultative Committee of Economists on post-war reconstructions, In New 
Delhi, emidiasized that the meeting #ould have mainly to advise the (h)vernment 
on the best methods, by which, after the war, trade, manufacture and industries 
could be promoted and a better standaid of living lor the people of the 
country attained. 

A Presi Note from New Delhi said : **The Government of India are giving 
their careful consideration to Mr.^N. M. Joshi’s snggrstions in regard to tlie 
rules, amenities and conditions in the l)eoli> Detention camp. Borne time is 
bound to elapse before a decision can be taken owing to the fact that 
several Provincial Governments are also concerned and have to be consulted**. 

astb. Members of the Independent Party in the Central Assembly held an informal 
meeting in New Delhi, with Bir Henry Gidney, leader, in the chair. A majority 
of the members were present. 

The police had to fire twice on riotous mobs at Dacca.— One person was 
killed and three others were injured as the result of the firing. 

tath. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Ijesgue commenced its 
session in New Delhi, Mr. M. A. Jitinah presiding.— The meeting considered 
how best to demonstrate in the Central Assembly session, Muslim India's 
resentment and disapproval of the manner in which the ex|>ansioii of the 
Governor-Clenerars Executive Council was carried out, Uie National Defence 
Council was constituted and the attitude of the Viceroy and His Majesty's 
Government revealed by these acts. 

Founded by Mr. M. A. Jinnah and edited under the supervision of 
Nawabsada Liaquat Alt Khan, Becretary of the Muslim League, **The Dawn”, 
a Muslim weekly journal began publication from Delhi. 

The Bombay Free Press Jonrnsl, in an article on Congress Policy, entitled 
"Govern or abdicate”, wrote : *‘The Congress High Command has become a 
coterie of war weary veterans, who were weighed by their commitments to poses 
and policies, that they are unable or are unwilling to disentangle the tangled 
web of Indian pdlilics.” 

Two Indian seamen, Toraboola and Abdul Latif of the City of Naypur, which 
was torpedoed in the Atlantic on April 20, returned to Calcutta, after being 
decorated by the King, for acts of bravery. 

27Ui. The Central Assembly began its autumn session and discussed Sir Gurunath 
Bewoor’s motion for the election of six non •official members to the Defence 
Consultative Committee. 

The Muslim League Party in the Central Legislature, at a meeting, with Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah in uie chair, unanimously decided to boycott the session of the 
Central Assembly. 

Bir Horn! Mody, in answer to Bir Ziauddin Ahmed in the Central Assembly, 
said that the final decision regarding the acceptance of any requisition from 
any Empire country uuder the Lease and Lend Act rested with the American 
Administration. 

llie creation of the Department of Information and Broadcasting from 
October 24, was sniiounccd in a Gaxeite of India Extraordinaiy* The Depsrt* 
meni would deal with the following heads of business '.—Bureau of Public 
Information, Broodcasting, Film Publicity, oflice of the Chief Press Adviser 
and Directorate of Counter-Propaganda. 

llie Council of the All-lndia Moslem League eoncluded Its session after 
passing two non-official resolutions and alter confirming two other reMlutlons 
of the working committee including one relating to Mr. l^axtnl Hoq. 

Mk. The Moalem l^eague Party walked out of the Central Assembly after a 
atatemeiit was made by Mr. Jinnah declaring that they were doing ao in order 
to register their protest against the wsy in which the Mosleai oflbr of Go- 
opeimtion in the war effort had been completely ignored by the Oovemmeot. 

Mr. M. 8 Anry, Leader of the Bouse, bad to answer a number of questions 
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and taivpfenenttrlei in the Council end AsBembly, on the Atltntio Gitrter end 
Mr, Churobill’e statement on the question of iu application to India. 

Mr. B. O* Kher, ez-Priroe Minister of Bombay, and Mr. Morarji Desal, 
ez-Beyenue Minister were released. 

iilh. In the Central Assembly, 8ir A. H« Ghuznavi moved his resolution on the 
Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement and Mr. M. 6. Aney, Overseas Member 
aoti^t an adjournment of the debate on the ground that he would allot an 
offimal day for it. ^ 

Petrol rationing was referred to in a question in the name of Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmed in the Central Assembly. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi's adjournment motion on the Deoli Camp hunger-strike 
was rejected without a division. 

Mr. S. Batyamurti, ^ m. l. a., (Central) addressing the Delhi Provincial 
Students’ Federation, emphasized tiie impracticability of the Pakistban Scheme. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra. M. L. a. issued a joint manifesto on behalf of 
himself and the Maharaja of Parlakimedi over the question of forming a 
Coalition Ministry in Orissa. 

Ihe Central Assembly took up for discussion Maulavi Abdur Basheed 
Choudhuri’s resolution recommending immediate steps to give effect in the 
case of India also, to the joint decision of the British Premier and the President 
of the United States of America, commonly known as the Atlantic Charter, 
for creating a new world order. 

00th. The Central Assembly considered several official Bills. Sir Andrew Glow’s 
Bill under the provisious of which railway pronerty might be subjected to new 
taxation by local bodies was referred to a Select Committee, 

llie House agreed to send to a Select Committee Sir Jeremy Baisman’s Bill 
further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, the main object of Which was to 
meet the wide-spread objection to the discrimination, as regards the treatment 
of borrowed money as capital, between money borrowed from a person carrying 
on a bonafide banking business and money borrowed from any other person. 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee Sir Andrew Clow's Bill to alter 
the constitution of the port of Madras. 

A report of the working of Bengal Legislative Assembly for the period from 
May 1940 to April 1941, stated that about ten lakhs of rupees had to be spent 
by the Government of Bengal towards the maintenance of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a long statement from Wardha on Satyagraha^ He 
aaid inter alia : **1 have been inebarge of issuing statements for the guidance 
of Satyagrahis. The deciding reason has been to have them to be seir-guided 

where they are not guided by local leader The public should know that 

those who were not whole-heartedly with the Bombay resolution have come 
out with their doubts confirmed. Similarly tliose who had never any doubt 
have become firmer than ever before in their opinion. As for me, 1 never 
bad any doubt as to the correctness of the Bombay resolution and have 
none about the correctness of the steps hitherto taken in pursuance there-of.” 

The appointment of Sir G. B. Bajpai, as Agent General of the Government 
of India in the United States was the subject of a question in the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. ChurchiH's interpretation of the Atlantic Charter with reference to 
India was condemned by the All-India Nationalist League which concluded its 
aesaioo iu New Delhi under the presidentship of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. The 
Lcwgiie characterised Uie interpretation as * nothing short of repudiation of the 
plighted word of His Majesty’s government’. The League appealed to President 
Roosevelt and the British Government to make a further declaration reiterat- 
ing the promise of complete freedom to India.” 

Blit. The Committee of the Marwari Aasociatiou, Calcutta, addressed a communica- 
tion to the Defence Department, Government of India drawing their attention 
to the queation of recruitment of Indians to the Koyal Indian Navy.— 
It was pointed out in this connexion, that notwithstanding the aaaurancea 
given from time to time iu the past about the intentions of the Government 
to Iiidianlae the personnel of the Royal Indian Navy, the progresa of admiaalon 
of Indiana were very slow. 

Mr. Puruahottomdas Tricumdas, General Secretary, All-India Socialist 
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Pa«l9 in the course of his presideniisl address at the Provincial Socialist 
CoitMfence at Patna, observed : '*We siipj)oried the Bombay Resolution of 
the Congress and we have implemented it to the l>eet of our ability and 
about 90 P- of the members are in jiui today. Ihe question which Is 
asked of me is, do we still support the programme of individual Satyagraha 
and my answer is, we are not at all satislied with it Inspitc of Gandnip's 
assurances to the contrary. We want it to be iuteiisificki into a mass 
struggle for freedom to which every Thdian could make his coiitribution.*' 


November 1941 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India made t%yo speeches, 
one at Manchester and tho other in the House of Commons, in both 
of which he discussed the political situation in India. He said that 
*'We should be proud of our contribution to India. But above all there 
is goodwill between Indians themselves. *'IIe characterized the extension 
of tho Viceroy's Council as a great step in advance, consisting as it did a 
majority of Indian members. 

Tlie Bihar Provincial Congress Socialist Conference at Patna 
passed a resolution expressing conc^orn at tho hunger-strike in the Deoli 
Detention Camp- 

The Ceylon delegation strongly recommended tho adoption of tho 
agreed conclusions reached at the Indo-Coylon Exploratory Conference. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi addressing the Sikhs at Lahore strongly 
advised them to keep India one and indivisible. 

The Central Assembly discussed the Indo* Burma Immigration move- 
ment. Sir A. H. Ghuznavi moved a resolution for the revision of the 
terms of the Agreement. 

In the GeDt];fkl Assembly, in reply to Mr. Joshi, Sir Reginald 
MaxWbll assured the House that the case of tho detenus was receiving 
propei; attention by the Provincial Governments and the detenus' demands 
were being carefully considered. 

The Society of Friends (London) in a memorandum to Mr. Churchill 
suggested the acceptance of the three point policy submitted by them 
by the Premier. 

The provisional figures of the Central Government's receipts and 
disbursements during the year 1940-41 were published from New 
Delhi : Total revenue, Bs. 108i crores and the total expenditure, Bs. 
115 crores. The net revenue deficit was Bs. 6 3/4 crores. 

In the Council of State, Mr. Conran Smith, Home Secretary made a 
statement re: the whereabouts of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, on the basis 
of some leaflets which wore in possession of the Government. But he 
had no information how Mr. Bose managed to go over to Borne or Berlin. 

^ Mr. Hemanta Kumar Bose, Acting Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Forward Block, in a statement to the Press, re : Mr. Subhas 
Bose, regretted that the Government "*had found rumour a worthy auxi- 
liary of the IntelUgenoe Department." 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League accepted 
the explanation of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and decided not to take any 
further action in the matter. 

A new Ministry was formed in Orissa, with the Maharaja of 
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Paihkimedi, Pandit Godavaris Misra and Manlayi Abdtis Sobhan Khan 
as Ministers. 

Mahatma Gandhi commenting on Mr. Amery’s speech at Manchester 
said : “His repeating the same untruths would not convert untruth to 
truth.” 

The ban imposed on the A4-India Hindu Mahasabha against 
bolding its annual session at Bhagalpur and some other districts of 
Bihar, was partially modified. 

1st. In the Central Assembly, Mr. A. 0. Diitt and Sir Henry Gidney tabled 
amendments to Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi's resolution on the Indo*Burma 
Immigration. 

The political situation in India ( before the formation of the new government 
in India and before the entry of Russia into the war ) was discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Associatfon held in London, with Lord Hailey 
in the chair. 

At the first sitting of the Bihar Provincial Congress Socialist Conference^ at 
Patna, under the presidentship of Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas, a resolution 
expressing deep concern at the hunger-strike in the Deoli Detention Camp and 
viewing with regret the attitude adopted by the Government of India in this 
connection, was passed. 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress declaring open the 
‘‘Ahimsa Vyam Sangh” near Malad in Bombay, said : “Non-violence may or 
may not solve the many problems facing the world today, but it has been proved 
to the hilt that war and violence have not solved them and are incapable of 
solving them. Therefore even as an experiment non-violence is worth a trial. 
It has at least solved the many individual family and social problems without 
bloodshed and breaking of heads.** 

2Dd. Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, Chairman, Non-Party leaders* Conference issued 
a statement on tlie political situation in India on behalf of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Conference which concluded its two-day session at Allahabad. 

The report of the Ceylon Delegation to the Board of Ministers on the Indo- 
Ceylon Exidoratory Conference was published.—The Delegation strongly 
recommended the adoption of the agreed conclusion reached in the Conference. 

At the Second Madras Students* Conferencej a resolution was moved, stating 
that students should launch a country-wide mass stfnggle with an anti- 
imnerialistic basis and a democratic programme, . which must include the 
riglit of sections to separate existence in a voluntary federation. o 

8rd. Strong disapproval of the action of the Government of India in concluding 
the Indo-Hurma Immigration Agreement witho^it first publishing the Banter 
Committee's rei)ort on the subject, was expressed by the Committee of the 
Bombay Provincial Moslem l^eague in a resolution. 

Mr.^K. M. Munslii, addressing a gathering of Sikhs at Nankana Sabib, 
Lahore, declared: “If we keep India one and indivisible in the midst of this 
international crisis and despite the movement which threatens internal disruption, 
by a supreme effort of resistance, India will emerge great and free, the 
mistress of her destiny". ^ 

M Press Note, announcing the decision of the Government of Bengal, stated 
that the working hours of cotton spinning and weaving mills and factories in 
the province were increased to a maximum of sixty hours a week from fifty 
lour hours permissible under the Factories Act. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, great concern wae expressed for the politicsl 

S riiouers at the Deoli Camp who had gone on hunger strike. Mr. Bantosh 
limmih'^asu, m.la. presided. 

4Ui. Thft Central Assembly discussed the Indo-Borma Immigration Agreement. 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghiiznavi move the following resolution :-***This Assembly 
being of the opinion that the Indo-Borma Immigration Agreement shoula 
not have been ^ concluded without consulting the Legislature and public 
opinion in India, and being further of the opinion that the said Agreement 
ignores the fundamental ri^ts of Indians settled in or having connections 
with Burma, violates the assurances and pledges given at tne time of 
the piuwiige of the Govemnient of Barma Act in regard to the right of fm 
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cntiy of Indiwii into Bttrmo. and diacriininatoiT and hnmnialina in iu 
provtiiona and detrimental to the intoreet of India, recommendi lo the 
Govemor-General-in Council not to implement the Agreement as it aianda. and 
.to raviae it Mtiafactorily in consul tation with the interests concerned. 

The decision to expand the Indian Air Force to ten squadrons iias announoed 
by Sir Qurunath Bevroor in the Central Assembly. 

Sth. In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, in reply to Mr. N. M Joshi, 
gave the latest information regarding the hunger-strike iu Dcoli Jail. Ho said : 
^Ihe Government took every possible step to f^ersuade the security prisoners 
not to embark on a hunger-strike and informed them that tlieir demands were 
being carefully considered and that any attempt to force the issue on their part 
would serve no useful purpose and might prejudice the consideration of their 
demands. 

Mr. H. G. Prior, Secretary for '*Labonr, moved a Bill regarding maternity 
benefits for women workers in mines. 

Mr. N. B. Sarkar introduced a Bill ,to amend the Aligarh University Act<, so 
that the University might be enabled to admit to its privileges a degree 
college for women which, it was proposed to orgiiniso at Aligarh and to confer 
degrees on students passing the degree examinations from tluit college. 

In a memorandum on India to Mr. Ohurchill, the Soficty of Friends 
(London) suggested that the Premier should support tlic three point policy 
submitted by tliem as the policy of the British Government. The Society Mieved 
that this would ease the existing political tension between Britain and India. 
The ))oint8 mentioned by them were : First, a time limit for the attainment 
by India of full Self-Government after the war ; secondly, means to he found 
meanwhile by which further responsibility for the Government wilt ho trans- 
ferred to In^dians ; and thirdly, a decision that political prisoners shall be 
released in order that consultations could he carried on in a free atmosphere. 

Replying to the memoraiidiiin, the Prime Minister's Bet^retary invited the 
Society’s attention to Mr. Cliurchill’s speech in the House of Commons on 
Sept. 9, an extract of which ran as follows : “We are pledged by the declaration 
of August 1910, to help India obtain a free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth with ourselves, subject, of course, to the fulfilment of the 
obligations arising from our long connexion with India and our rcaponsibilitica 
to its many crocas, races and interests.” 

6tb. At a special meeting of member mills of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
in Calcutta, Mr. W. A. M, Walker, Chairman, spoke on tlie circumstaiu^es 
whi(4i necessitated the mills working GO hours per week. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi in a statement to the Press in BomI)ay, said : “I am not 
siirptiscd at the comments made by Mr. Jinnah at Aligarh on iny visit to the 
I’unjab. He is fast becoming ati adept in trying to overawe those who 
disagree with him by methods with which the world has by now become pretty 
familiar”. 

Under the auRpices of the Presidency College Tamil Association (Madras), 
the Rt. Hon. V, »S. Brinivns Bastri addressed a meeting of students, the subject 
being “Indians abroad”. Mr. Bnsiri said that for various reasons liidisn 
nationals went and settled in British Hominiotis and Colonies. But the White 
settlers there, who had governmental power in their iiunds, looked down uf)Oii 
them and treated them as slaves. The thought that Indians were entitled to a 
treatment equal to themselves never entered their minds even for a moment.^ 

Mr, B. ^atyainurti, addressing the students of Uie Hindu College, Delhi on 
' Students and Politics” declared ; “I am of the clear and emphatic opinion 
that it is neither good for politics nor for themselves nor for the country, for 
students to take active part in politics”. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor ot Bengal addressing a mass 
meeting at Bogra, said : “If the scene of battle is not to creep neaver ta« India 
as it threatens to do, our war effort must not only be maintained at tj^ present 
level but considerably increased”, 

7th. A meeting of the Madras Provincial War Committee was held at the Gown* 
meat House, MadraSt Sir George ^ag presided. The Chairman of the various 
aub-committeea present^ reports o£ the working of the oommitteee since 
July 1941. 

Wh. A stotement was published from New Delhi, showing the 

tff the Oentrsl Government’s receipts and disbursements dunog the year 1940-41, 
5 
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ne total reTenue during the year amounted to Ks. 106} crorea (iDcladlng 
111. 12 crorea as the contribution from Baiiwaya and Ra. 2 crorea aa the net 
aurplua of the Posts and Telegraphs department aa veil aa 7} crorea tranaferred 
from the Revenue Reserve Fund) and tiie total ext>enditare to Ra. 115 crorea 
of which Rs. 75! crorea was on Defence Services. 

The net revenue deficit was Ks. 6} crores against 8i crorea according to 
revised estimates. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal paid a tribute to the 
contribution of the Eastern Bengal Railway to the war effort when he opened 
a fete and Christmas bazar in aid of the East India Fund at Kanchrapara. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated that tlie Government of India 
received information that 184 of the security prisoners who were on hanger 
strike at Deoli, called^off their strike unconditionally and broke their fast. 

Mr. Vijav Laxmi Pandit, opening the Patna District Political Conference at 
Patna, made an ap])eal for strenghening the Congress Constructive and other 
programmes outlined by Mahatma Gan^i. 

9th. A meeting of the Working Committee of the Nationar Liberal Federation 
of India was held in New Delhi under the chairmanship of Bir Yithal 
Chaiidravarkar.— The political situation was discussed and the following among 
other resolutions was ))assed : 'The Working Committee protests against the 
exclusion of India from the purview of the Atlantic Charter by the Prime 
Minister of England. His speech is inconsistent with the appeals made to India 
to regard the war as a struggle for the enlargement of the bounds of freedom 
and democracy.” 

Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, opened the first camp in connexion 
with the *‘Btudy Centre for In ter national Affairs” started by the Bengal Govern- 
ment in Calcutta. # 

Under the auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, in observance 
of the *l)etenne Day”, satisfaction was expressed that a majority of the detenues 
in the Deoli Camp had given up their hunger strike, at a public meeting held 
ID Bombay. 

10th. In the Council of State (New Delhi), on the question of Raja Yuveraj Singh, 
re : whereabouts of Mr. Subhas Bose, Mr. Conran Smith, Home Secretary, 
referred to cerfain leaflets which had fallen into the hands of Government 
and said that he had no doubt that Mr. Bose had gone over to the enemy. 
He, however, had no information as to how Mr. Bose had managed to transport 
himself to Europe. * • 

111 the Central Assembly, the President ruled out an adjournment motion 
tabled by Sardar Sant Singh to discuss *'tbe grave situation in Calcutta leading 
to the closing of markets to protest against the methods of assessing income tax 
and racial discrimi nation in the application thereof.” 

The proposal to tax a mairs income in British India at a ilwte applicable 
to the total of his income both in British India and in Indian States was 
the^ main subject of criticism when the House took up discussion of 
Sir Jeremy Raismairs Bill to amend the Income-tax Act as reported by the 
Select Committee. 

11th. In the Council of State, the members of the Moslem liCague staged a formal 
walk-out after their lender, Mr. Husnin Imam bad made a brief statement. 

' Mr. Williams (Defence Secretary) in reply to a question said : ”The Scindia 

^ Steam Navigation Company, Bombay, have been granted a lease for 99 years of 
about 2.78,000 square yards of land at Vizngapatam for the construction of a 
ship-building yard subject to a rental of Ks. 70 v>er 1000 square yards per annum 
for Uie first teii years, subject to a decennial increase of Rs. 15 one thousand 
square yards, there-after.” 

In the Central Assembly the bouse took into consid^ation Sir Jeremy 
Raisman^s Bill to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act as reported upon by the 
Select Committee. 

12th. In the Central Assembly Mr. M. S. Auey, I..eader of the House, stated that 
the Government would be in a better posstlon to deal with Mr. N. M. Joshfs 
resolution recommending the release of political prisoners if it was not moved 
till the 17th. November. Mr. Joshi said liiat the subject matter of the resolution 
was urgent, but aa he was anxious that not only the resolution should be 
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difomwed but that it should result iu* substantial action, be was willing to take 
it ttjpi on the 17th. 

In Centrals Assembly, the debate on Mr. Abdur Rashid Cboiidhury's 
xe^uUon recommending the application oi the Atlantic Charter to India was 
pimi without a division, Government members not opposing. 

The House, there-after, passed without a division, the Government not 
obieoUng, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s resolution recommending that in any fresh 
scheme od repatriation of India's sterling debt, care should be taken to see 
that the cost of such repatriation on Indian revenues was not unduly heavy. 

ISth. In the Council of State, the contributions paid by India to Uie l^cue of 
Nations, the attitude of the Biiikiang Government towards British Indian 
residents there, the application of the Atlantic Charier to India and (lie 
granting of commissions in the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Indian 
Naval Reserve were among the variety of subjects raised at qncstioii-tiine. 

The Central liCgislative Assembly {^ssed Sir Jeremy Raismairs Bill to amend 
the Excess Profits Tax Act as reportSl iii^n by the Select Committee. 

Four Bills passed by the Central Ijegislative Assembly were passed by the 
Oofunoil of Btate* They were two Bills iurther to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, the Bill to amend the Factories Act and the Bill to regulate the 
employment of women in mines for a certain )>eriod. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed s meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
States* peoples’ Conference at Wardha, which was presided over by Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 

14th. In the Central Assembly, Sir A. RamaRwami Mudaliar in reply to Sarclar 
Sant Singh stated that the number of enemy firms in Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, Cflcutta taken over by the custodian of enemy property were in 
Bombay 50, Karachi 3, Madras 2, and in Calcutta 19. 

Sir A. Mudaliar moved his resolution that a fund called the Industrial 
Research Fund, for the purpose of fostering industrial development in India 
be constituted and that provision be made into Die budget for an annual grant 
of Rs. 10 lakhs to the Fund for a |>eriod of five years. The resolution was 
passed without a division. 

Mr. Hemanta Kumar Bose, acting secretary of the Bengal Provincial Forward 
Bloc, in a communication to the press on the statement of the Home Member 
re : Mr. Subbas Ch Bose in the Council of State on Novcrolier 10, said : 'T he 
Government of India have failed in the elementary duty of voiicliing for the 
safety of one of* the foremost citizens of India. Instead, they have formed 
'rumour' a worthy auxiliary of the Intelligence Department". 

15tb. ^Ir. Mungturam* presiding at the annual meeting of the Marwari Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, suggested the formulation of a iiatinnal fvolicy at the 
centre wh^b would help in the development of trade and industry in the 
country. 

A Press Communique was issued from New Delhi, re : Deolt detenues : 
"According to the latest reports re<eived from Deoli, the health of the,, security 
prisoners who are still in hunger strike is satisfactory, with the exception of 
one security prisoner whose release on November 14 lias already been reported 
in the presa. As soon as the large majority of Security Prisoners abaiidontd 
the strike, the Government of India resumed their constiltation with Provincial 
Governments regarding the grievances put forward. 'J'be matter will be consi- 
dered further without delay as soon as the replies of Provincial Govern men (s 
are received". 

Util. The All-India Anti Fascist Students' Conference in New Delhi decided to 
form in India a section oi the international Anii-Fas^t Peoples Front, 
eatablished on the basis of the Anglo-Soviet Allianc^^, so that the Indian 
masses **may reinforce that front and qualify for a place of honour in a new 
world of frMom to follow titK>n the destruction of the forces of inleruatiotisl 
reaction represented by fascism." 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim League concluded ki New 
Delhi after passing many resqiutions. The Committee accepted the explanation 
of Mr. Huq. in regard to his letter to the Secretary of the League, dated Sept. 
8 mod resolved that no further action was necessary* 

ITlIi. In the Central Assembly the ioiot report of the delegations from India 
and Ceylon was dlaeusaed. Mr. M. S. Auey, Over-seas Member, moving consi- 
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detaiioo of the report, briefly traced the circamitances in which the neKOtiatione, 
which broke dowo in Delhi in February 1940 were resumed in Cq^lon Ip 
June 1941, and pointed x)ut that the Government of IndH| had published the 
report drawn up as a result of these resumed conversations and maced before 
the House for discussion in order to ascertain the views of the House as well 
as of the different public organisations concerned. 

The Council of Btate pased two Bills, one further to amend the Aligarh 
Moslem University Act 1920 and the other to alter the constitution of the Board 
of Tf^ustees of the Port of Madras, both as passed by the Central Legislative 
Assembly. 

18th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, intervening 
in the debate on Mr. N. *M. Joshi’s resolution urging the release of political 
prisoners, said that the matter raised by the resolntibn was one in which 
Provincial Governments were closely concerned and the resolution itself recog- 
nized the fact wheii it asked to take^ateps in agreement with the Provincial 
Government. ln-4hese circumstances, the Home Member added, the Govern- 
ment were not in a position, as an immediate result of this debate, to anticipate 
the outcome of these Consultations or to commit' themselves or the provinces to 
any particular course of action. 

After the debate Mr. Joshi withdrew his motion stating that be had no 
other course but to give more time for the Government to come to a decision as 
the Home Member had wanted. The Assembly then adjourned sine die, 

Mr. B. Batyamurti, Deputy Iwcader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, on the approval of Mahatma Gandhi, released the full correspondance 
that passed between him and Oandhiji on the question of giving him freedom 
to carry on propaganda to convert the country and tlie Congress ^o his views. 

The Council of Btate accepted a resolution moved by Pandit H. N. Kunzru 
recommending that full use be made of the material available in India for 
the recruitment of officers for the Royal Indian Navy with a view to its 
liidianizatiou. 

19th. In the Council of State, Mr. C. E. Jones, Finance Secretary in reply to a 
question by Raja Yuveraja Dutt Bing disclosed that India’s expenditure on 
defence services was mounting and for 1941-42 the daily average might amount 
to as much Rs. 25 lakhs os against the pre-war figures of Rs. 12 lakhs. 

According to the All-India Census figures p^^blished from New Delhi. India’s 

I iopulatioD on March I, 1941 was 3f^.6 millions of i\bom 47,322,000 were 
iterate persons. * 

A special communication issued by the All-India Btates Muslim League, 
from Bhopal, said : **The Biitish Premier showed characteristic statesmanUhip in 
not announcing application of the Atlantic Charter to India, as this could not be 
done except with the abrogation and annulment of existing treaties of friendship 
and co-operation with Indian States which are determined to shape their 
houoiirable course through the Chamber of Princes as independent units of the 
BriUsh Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, discussed the political 
situation in India in a speech at Manchester. He said : '‘We can be 
proud of Britain’s contrilMtioii to India. What the Magna Carta won for 
us in the rights of the individual under the Jaw, that we have given to India. 
Wb have now set ourselves to achieve, id cooperation with Indian statesmanship 
the far greater miracle of building up within the space of a few years that 
^superstructure of responsible freedom which we have took centuties to complete. 
Inspite of suspicion we still retain the underlying goodwill and confidence 
In India. But above all there is need for goodwill between Indians themselves.” 

Mr. L. A. Buss, Leader of the European croup in the Central Assembly 
und manager of the Burma-Shell Company in Delhi died of heart-failure. 

lOlli- In Council of Btate, Mr. P. N. Bapru moved a resolntiofi demand- 
ing the stoppage of recruitment of Europeans to the Indian Police in order 
to accelerate the pace of Indianization. 

The Council of Btate discussed non-official resolutions and passed one non- 
official Bill of Mr. M. C. Chettiar, which amended the Indian limitations Act. 

Mr. % Batyamurti, Deputy lieeder of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly sent the following telegram to Mahatma Gandhi, Bardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel & Dr. Rajendra Prasad.— “Congress Party in Central Assembly practically 
onaoimous favouring functioning aoUveiy as main opposition. Our electotatee 
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gupj^t US. Oar cabs is ss strong ss Beagal, Assam, Paniab and Sind. 
Plea^ accept opinion.” 

2 itt. Pandit GoiriAd Ballabh Pant opened the All-Iiidia Khadi and indastrisl 
Swadeshi Exhibition at Lucknow. Addressing the students of the National 
High School, he advised them not to take education as a means of earning 
money or to gain their selfish pads, but for the service of their country 
and humanity. 

22nd. The 22nd Session of the Andhra Mahasabha met at Visag. Sir Vijays, 
Maliaraia Kumar of Vizianagram presided. 

In the Council of State, the debate on th^ Indo-Ceylon report was continued, 
at the end of whidi the session concluded. 

Mr. B. 6. Stihrawardy. Bengars Labour Minister in inaugurating the 
seventh sessioii of the Bengal Labour Conference in Calcutta, made a call to 
industrial workers to do everything m their • ower to supply "our troops*’ with 
war materials and assist them in winning victory. 

Faith in the leadcrahip of Mahatma Gandhi was expressed in the first 
conference of the Madras Fifth Circle Congress. 

38rd. A Press communique issued by the Secretary to the Governor at Cuttack, 
stated ! “With the concurrence of His Excellency the Governor-General, Hie 
Excellency the Governor of Orissa has this morning hy a proclamation under 
section 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935, revoked the i)roclAmatidn under 
that section hitherto enforced in Orissa”. It added :->* On being invited hy 
the Governor to form a Ministry, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi haa named 
as his colleagues Pandit Godavoris Miara and Maulavi Abdua Bobhan Khan. 
Bis Excelihney has summoned these three gentlemen to be sworn in as 
Ministers to-morrow morning.’* 

The Bengal Labour Conference in Calcutta, passed a resolution calling upon 
Indian workers to support to the best of their ability and power the war effort 
in this country. 

Three volleys of tear smoke were used to disj^rse a meeting of Bikbs which 
had gathered in Gandhi grounds, Old Delhi, in contravention of the District 
Magistrates order under see 144 Cr. P. C. 

lue Andhra Mahasabha was occupied with one main resolution relating to 
the Andhra Province. Mr. T. Prakashara explained the Coiigrcss Ministry’s 
efforts for securing a separate province for the Audkras. 

24th. The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Pandit Godavaris Misra and lAoulavi Abdus 
Bodhaii Khan, who were appointed members of the Council of Ministers by Bis 
Excellency the Governor oi Orissa, took their oaths of office in the forenoon at 
Cuttack. — A Gazette Extraordinary notification said that the Maharaja of Pailaki- 
medi would bold the portfolios of Home Affairs (excluding publicity), Local Self* 
Government aud P. W. D. Pandit Misra would bold the port-folios of finance, 
Home Affairs (publicity), Development and Education and Mr. Bobhan Khaa , 
those of Law, Commerce, lievenue aud Health. 

25th. Sir B. Radha Krishnan. addressing the Annual Convocation of the Dacca 
Universitj, observed : "The prinwipal cause of the great struggle now on is 
exaltation of tlie national ideid at the ex^ieqse ,pf the human. If war as the 
nemesis of nationalism gone mad, it is becabse nations adopt the ideal of the 
absolute state. 

Mr. T. Prakasham, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, 
issued a circular to all Agents of District Congress Committees, and leaders of 
Congress Parties in District Boards and Municipalities calling upon Congress 
Presidents and members of District Boards and Congress Chairmen and members 
of Municipal Councils to resign and withdraw from these bodies before 
Deceiftber 15. 

86tli. M. ^Litvinov, Russian Ambassador in Washington accompanied by Mrs. 
Litvinov and his private secretary, arrived in Calcutta, enroute to America. 

Bir 8. Radha Krishnan, addressing the students of the Sslimulla Muslim 
Hall, Dacca University, said that the true sign of culture was to behave in 
such a way as not to wound the susceptibilities of any body. He ssked the 
students not to be carried away by street slogans snd not to yield ^ to instincts 
and emotions. « 
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Sir BftdridM Goenka, President, Indian Chamber of Gonimerce, reviewing 
the position of Indian indastry in relation to war at the quarterly general 
meeting in Calcutta, stressed that the vital gaps in Indian industrial structure 
If^^not filled in time, might result in the coarse of a prolonged war in pafalys- 
ing the country’s industrial activity. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly met and immediately adjourned till 
December 8, following a statement bv the Premier Mr. A. K. Fazlul Uuq. 

The Secretary of State for India. Mr. Amery, in the House of Commons told 
Mr. Ammon (Labour) that he had not yeyseen the official report of the proceed- 
ings in the Indian legislative Assembly the motion regarding the release of 
political prisouers.— Answering a question as to what action the British Government 
and the Viceroy were taking to bring abodt a moae satisfactory state of affairs 
throughout -India to improve the war effort, Mr. Amery said that new 
administrative measures announced in India tor furthering the association of India 
with the war effort had been successfully initiated The Lsecutive Council had 
been expanded and now contained a majority of non-official Indians. 
Ministarial Government had been established in Orissa. While confident that 
the success of these measures would naturally assist the war effort, the 
Government of India remained anxious to foster the, growth of goodwill 
throughout India and the association of. all sections 'of the community 
in the common endeavour. v 

28th. Bir 0. V. Raman, addressing the Patna University Oonvoeation, observed : 
**We In India are the inheritors of a great civilization, we are rightly proud 
of OUT forefatliers who possessed this country, who reared the highest intelligence, 
the highest civilization, when the rest of the world was steeped in darkness 
and ignorance. Let us not forget that we are not mere leaniers of all that 
the western science has to teach. Let us feel that we are descenaants of great 
progenitors**. 

Mr. A« R. Siddiqi, M. L. A , President of the Muslim Chamber of 
Oomroeroe, in a statement to the press in Calcutta observed : '*Burma has 
added insult to the injury inflicted on India by ordering the Government 
of India to supply not less than 35,000 unskilled labourers to work in the 
agricultural fields of Akyab.’* 

Mahatma Gandhi commenting on Mr Amery*s speech at Manchester, said 
inter alia : **Mr. Amery has said nothing new. He does not know India as well 
as I do. Therefore, I see that by repeating his statement he is doing no 
good either to his own country or to India. His repeatfng the same untruths 
would not mi vert untruth to truth.** 

89fh. Dr. Rajciidra Prasad, scrutiiiising Mr. Amery’s objections to Congress 
suggestion for a constituent asseiiibly, based on adult franchise with separate 
electorates for Muslims, for deciding India’s future constitution, said: 

V **1 cannot imagine what possible objections could be raised by Muslims 
particularly wLeii it is conceded that no solution of any communal problem 

which is not acceptaide to MusUnis will be forced on them Mr. Amery’s 

objection to decision by majority vote of the constituent assembly 
contains tbo implied admissioii tbgt Congress will have a majority 
oil it when the suspicion of tninorities is put out of the way by providing a 
. complete safeguard, indicated abov& irha| possible objection can Mr. Amery nave 
to the decision of the majority." \ 

Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mukherji, Working President, All-India Hindu Mabasabha, 
presiding over the annual session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference at 
Burdwan, said : **The Mabasabha is not an organization directed against the 
interest of any Non-Hindu community. - In fact, its objects lay down that every 
branch of the Mabasabha must concern itself with the establishment of sound 
and harmonious inter*communal relationship.’* 

Mr. Prati Krishna Padhiary, President of the Provincial Congress Gommime 
(Orissa) in a statement at Cuttack, made a strong criticism of Pandit Godavaris 
Miara and hie group in forming a Ministry. „ 

Ibe ban imposed on the Ail-ludia Hindu Mabasabha against holding its 
annual aeasion in Bhagalpur and certain of the Districts of Bihar between 
Deoembtf-and Janaury 10. 1942 was modified by tlie Government of Bihar 
to the extent that the ban would remain in force only up to January 4 instead 
up to Jiajtuary 10. 
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B0lli. ^ Te| finhudur Sapni addreasine the OonTOcation of the B«narea Hindu 
Unia^onity observed : ** Whatever be the evila of nationaliam in Kurope, i 
think nationaliam ia a neceaaity with na (in India), and before we think of 
Intesnationaliam or the New Order or Federation of the world, I think we must 
allow nationaHam a fair chance In oor own country.** 

At the aeaaion of tlie Bengal Provincial Hindu Oonferenoe, at Burdwan, a 
resolution urging on freah census for Bengal '^under the exclusive control of 
the Central Government free from all interference by the Provincial Government*’ 
was passed. Dr. Sbyma Prasad Mukherji presided. 


D^oember 1941 


The declaration of War on Japan by Great Britain and tho United 
States created a gr^t sensation all throughout India ; as with the entry 
of Japan into the World conflict, the war reached a dangerous proximity 
to the shores of India. 

The Bengal Ministers tendered their resignation to the Governor 
of Bengal, which was subsequently followed by the formation of a new 
Ministry with Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq as tho Premier and the representatives 
of the different parties in the Bengal Assembly. 

The Assam Cabinet also resigned and by a proclamation by tho 
Governor of Assam, the constitution was suspended. 

At the Pakistan Conference at Lucknow, a resolution was passed 
demanding 'Pakistan*. 

The Government of India issued a communique from New Delhi, 
announcing the release of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawhar 
Lai Nehru and other “Civil Disobedience** prisoners. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, secretary of state for India, when he was asked 
regarding India’s * future constitution, referred to a statement made by 
the Governor General of India on August, 1 940. ^ 

*Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, M. L. A, ( Bengal ) was arrested and 
detained under the Defence of India Buies. 

Master Tara Singh advised the Sikh community not to resort to 
civir disobedience* but urged the Government to accelerate the pace of 
peaceful solution in view of the international situation. 

The Non-Party Conferenco at Lucknow passed a resolution calling 
upoif the British Government to** declare un^uivocally that India would 
have the same freedom and e^ality of status as Great Britain and tho 
Dominions. " ' J ^ 

His Excellency the Yicefoy made an appeal for political unity in 
India in the face of the common danger when he addressed the annual 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Maulana Ahul Ealam Azad declared in Bombay that unless there was 
a change in the British Government’s attitude, there could not be a change 
UPt the Indian attitude. 

Mr. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha instructed 
the workers not to interfere with the authorities before the date of the actual 
session of the Mahasabha at Bhagalpore. Subsequently Mr. Savarkat was 
arrested along with a large number of Mahasabha leaders and workers. 

Mr. M. A Jinnab, President of the All-India Muslim League reminded 
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th6 British Oovomment that with him and his followers. Pakistan was 
saored and an article of faith. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement asking the Bihar Government 
to lift the ban on the Hindu Mahasabha and Mr. M. B. Jayakar appealed 
to the Viceroy to the same effect. In an interview with Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mnkherjee on the subject in Calcutta. His Excellency the Viceroy 
said that as it was a provincial issue, he did not find his way to interview. 

Mr. Savarkar. in his presidential speech at the Hindu Mahasabha. 
insisted on the militarization and industrialization of the Hindus. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution relieving 
Mahatma Gandhi of his leadership of the Congress* 

1st. A Government House (Bengal) communfl|ne stated : “It is announced that 
the Bengal Ministers have today tendered to His Excellency the Governor their 
resignation as members of the Council of Ministers. They aill continue to 
remain in charge of dieir respective portfolios until His Excellency the Governor 
has decided whether dr not to accept their resignations.” ^ 

The second session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceroy*s 
House, New Delhi. His Excellency the Viceroy presided at both the meetings, 
in the morning and in the afternoon. 

The Daily I/erald, in an editorial declared : “India is wholly with us. 
India is wholly working with us. India has fully recruited to our cause and 
is capable of material and moral contribution to war, which will do immense 
barm to Japan, militarj^ and political.” 

Acharya Kripulani, General Secretary of the Congress, in aif interview at 
Karachi observed : *^The Congress bides its time and waits for a favourable 
opportunity. If however, Mr. Jinnah is desirous to establish contact with 
the Congress, nothinji: stands in the way of his doing so, and Gandhiji who has 
never had any false idea of dignity, would meet him even at Mr, Jinnah's own 
place.” 

The Punjab Assembly commenced its winter session. An unsuccessful attempt 
to raise a discussion on the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
through an adjournment motion was made in the Assembly ; Sir Shahabuddin 
presided. 

A resolution reiterating the demand for Pakistan and expressing readiness 
to sacrifice everything to achieve it was adopted at the Pakistan Oonrereuce 
which concluded its session at Lucknow. ,, 

2nd. The National Derenee Council met again in New Delhi under the presidency 
of the Viceroy— A Communique giving an account of the proceedings of the 
meeting said that the Master General of Ordnance made a statement the 
supply position in its military aspect from all points of view and put the 
Council ill possession of the latest developments in regard to it. 'i'hereafter. 
Sir Andrew Clow, Member in charge of Communications addressed the 
the Council on the work of the railways in relation to war effort The 
proireedings concluded with; a statement made by Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Commerce Member, on the developments in industrial research. 

8rd. The Government of India ietued a Communique from New t>clhi announcing 
the release of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Maulatm Abdul Kalam Azad. 
The Communique stated : ‘*The Government of India, confident in the 
determination of all responBible opinion in India to support the war effort 
until victory is secuired. have reached the conclusion that these civil 
disobedience prisoners, whose offences have bceu formal or symbolic in character, 
can be set free. Effect will be given to this cause as soon as possible.— 
“There are provinces in which local conditions may mean delay ; hut before 
the end of the year the Government of India hope that throughout In^ia 

E ractically all such persons will have been eet free. With them there will 
e release also Maulana Abiil Kalam Asad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru.” 

The final session of the second meeting of the National Defence Council took 
place in New Delhi, 'ihe morning was devoted to a review by His Excellency 
(he Commander-io-Chief of the general military position, both as immediately 
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ftffactiBg India and in its mora general aspects. Sir Akbar Hydari, Membcr-in« 
Charget Information and Broadcasting explained to the Council the various 
develbpments that had taken place in connexion wiih the work of his 
debahnlent, the organization ot propaganda and publicity in connexion with 
war effort. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq accepted the leadership of the Progressive Coalition 
Party of the Bengal Assembly. In announcing this decision, Mr. Hiiq expressed 
the hope that the formation of the party was **an augury not only for the 
cessation of communal strife, but also for the carrying out of a programme 
for the good of all sections of the people in this country.” 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview on the Government's decision to release 
Satyagraba prisoners, said : '^As I have said before the event, I repeat after 
the event, that so far as I am concerned the Government of India's decision 
cannot evoke a single responsive or^ appreciative chord in me.” 

Questions on the devising of^ India's future constitution were asked in the 
House, of Commons by Mr. K. W. Sorenson (Lab.)— Ucplyiiig, Mr. Ainery 
said : The intentions of liis Majesty's Govern mont with regard to the 
constitutional issue in India were set forth iW' a Htatemcnt made by the 
Governor-General on August 8. 1010, which invftcd Indians to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement first upon the form which shall bo taken by 
the post-war representative body which is to devise the framework of India’s 
future constitution” and on the methods by which it shall arrive at its 
conclusions as well as upon the principles and outlines of the constitution 
itself.” 

A joint statement was issued by Mr. H. hSuhrawardy. Khwaja Sir 
Nazimiiddin, the Nnwnb Bahadur of Dacca and Mr. Tumizuddiii Khan, 
explaining 4he circumstances which, according to them, led to the resignation 
of the Huq Ministry in Bengal. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : "With a view to maintaining uniformity 
in the standard of candidates selected for the Indian Defence Services, recruit- 
ment to the Indian Army, the Uoyal Indian Navy, and the Indiuii Air Force, 
which hitherto has been carried out by separate organizations, will now l>e 
co-ordinated under a Directorate controlled by tno Adjutant General's branch 
at the General Head-quarters.” 

5th. Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, in a statement issued from, New Delhi, welcomed the 
formation of the ^^oslem League party in the Bengal Assembly and appealed 
to all Moslem members of the Assembly to join the parly. 

was announced from New Delhi that the Government of India deedded 
to control wholesale wheat prices at lis. 4-0 a inauiid and to remove the 
import duty on wheat. 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru in a statement from Lucknow, after his release 
observed: "The call of India continues to resound in our ears and tingle the 
blood in our veins. So let us go forward along tlie path of our choice and 
take all trials and tribulations with serenity and confidence and with smiling 
countenance.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar proposed that there should bo no change in the 
venue nor in the dates already fixed for the annual scBsioii of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha. * 

6th. At a Conference held in Calcutta, under the auspices of the Conciliation 
Group, the most Rev. Metropolitan of India presiding, the following resolution 
was passed : "This meeting welcomes the foundation in Great Britain of the 
society of Argonauts in connexion with the youth movement, and its 

interest in the promotion of closer cultural relations with India, based on 
recognition of the necessity of complete equality, and in the political sphere 
for full and equal status.” 

Mr. M. A* Jinnah sent a telegram to Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq : "Prima facie 

.your action and conduct are highly improper and wrong in joining the 

misceHaneous groups in Bengal Assembly, whose only object is to break the 
Moslem League and Moslem solidarity in Bengal. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq in a statement in reply to the joint statement made 
by the lour ex-Ministers of Bengal, observed : "I had no other option but to 

tender the resignation of both myself and the cabinet, but the reasons, assigned 

6 
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bj ihe signatories, are entirely a traresty of troth. The position created by 
the signatories in combination with one or two erstwhile colleagnes was soeli 
that DO self-respecting premier could continue In office as a premier any longer 
than I did.’' 

The Senate of the Galcutta University appointed Mr. Jawhar Lai Ndim, Sir 
Akbar Hydari and Sir Jogendra Singh as the Kamala Ijecturers of the University 
lor three consecutive years. The subject of Mr. Nehru’s lecture would be **The 
^’Discovery of India”, while those of Sir Akbar and Sir Jogendra would be 
^Indian Unity— Historical and Cultural” and “Rise of Sikhism and its 
contributions to Indian Nationhood” respectively. 

7Ui. His Escellency the Governor of Bengal accepted the resignations tendered 
on December Ist. by the Council of Ministers headed by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq in his reply to Mr. Jinnah, observed : '’Interested persons 
are invoking the League for personal ends. Bluest you as president to judge 
tlie situation impartially and postpone action until I have been given a lull 
hearing.” 

Mahatma * Gandhi in a statement from Wardha said : “The Working 
Committee and A. I.-C. C. members must not offer Satyagraha nor should those 
interested in revising the Bombay decision. Apart from these, civil disobedience 
* should continue without interruption.” 

At a meeting of the Punjab Provincial Muslim liCague, a resolution was passed 
expressing disappointment at the “most unfortunate situation” which arose in 
Bengal, and urging upon Mr. Fazlul Huq to abstain from leading a party 
which consisted of anti-Muslim League groups* 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, addressing a public meeting at Wardha, expressed 
the view that it was futile to speak or changing the Congress policy as long 
as the Government stuck to their August Declaration and remained adamant, 
as was reflected in the remarks of Mr. Cnurchill and Mr. Amery. 

8th. Britain and the United States declared war on JaY)an. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave interviews to leaders of (he 
different parties and groups in the Bengal Assembly with ‘.a view to asBeBsing the 
situation relating to the formation of a cabinet 

Mr. M. Ashraf All, Deputy Speaker, Bengal Assembly, died at his 

Calcutta residence. 

Mr. Jinnah sent a telegram to Mr. Huq criticizing his action. H<3 said ; 
“You have defied the provincial League and its decision of which you happen 
to bo president without reference to the Working Committee of the AH-India 
Moslem League or me. You have formed a coalition. It is not open to 
individual members of the League to form a clique or coalition without the 
approval of the provincial or All-India Moslem League. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member of the Viceroy’s Council, speaking at a reception 
given to him by Sir Rahimiitulla Chinoy in Bombay, made an analysis of the 
Political situation in India and put in a plea for an agreement between 
Hindus and Muslims. 

0th. Mr. Jawharlal Nehru, at a Press Conference at Lucknow, discussing the 
international situation, declared: **I should like India to use her strength 
and resources in favour of possible good causes. In the grouping of powers 
struggling for mastery of the world, on cither side there seems to be dreams 
entertained by government of world domination. Undoubtedly ibis is so on 
Uio part of Hitler. It is not proclaimed as such by the other party.” 

The decision of the Government of India to repatriate security prisoners in 
Deoli detention camp was announced in a Press communique. The Ckmimuniqua 
said : "Now that tbo hunger-strike at Deoli has been unconditionally aband- 
oned, the position reverts to what it was before the strike started, when 
the security prisoners were informed that the Government of India were 
prepared, in consultation with provincial governments, to give full and early 
consideration to the recommendations made by Mr. N. M* Joem on their behalf”, 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chondhnry, Minister for Education, Assam Assembly, 
submitted his resignation from the eebinet to the Premier, Sir Hchimaied 
Saadallat 
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Thi Premier mede e etatement in the Aasam Legislative Aiaembly to the 
effeol that in view of the resignation of Mr. B. K. Chondhurl, the cabinet 
wouM resign on December 12. 

10th. Ihe ^ngal Legislative Oonncil adjourned on the ground that as the 
resignation of the Ministers had been accepted there was no proper executive 
Government in Bengal and, therefore, the Council was unable to transact any 
business. > 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, Professor of the University of Calcutta and Mr. Debapriya 
Balisingha, Secretar;^ of the Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta were taken into 
custodv by the special branch of t^e Calcutta Police under the Defence of 
India Buies. 

11th. A communique from New Delhi said : **The Government of India are 
satis6ed that Uiere have been contacts of such a nature between Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose and the Japanese, as to render his immediate apprehension 
necessary. The^f have, therefore, issued orders for his detention under the 
Defence of India Buies and he was arrested in Calcutta.” 

Mr. A. B. Fazlul Uuq, ex-Prime Minister and leader of the ProgresBive Party 
form^ a cabinet in Bengal.— Mr. Huq stated that he had formed a cabinet 
with himself as Prime Minister and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji and the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, ex-Miniater, as members. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, expelled Mr. Fazlul 
Huq from membership of the Working Committee and the Council of the 
Moslem League and Provincial, District and Primary I.ieagucB of Bengal and 
ordered that Mr. Huq should not be eligible for membership of tlie Moslem 
League organization. 

Master Tiftw Singh, addressing a Sikh Conference in New Delhi, said that 
he would advise them against resorting to civil disobedience in view of the 
international situation but he warn^ the government that, if no peaceful 
solution was made, the Sikh community would not hesitate to take any 
action they thought fit to keep the prestige of the Pantb, 

12tb. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru,., in a statement to the Daily Herald of London, 
said : 'The entry of Japan into the war has now made it world- wide and it 
approaches India’s border. That is of vast interest to us but it will note make 
us panicky. Our sympathies must inevitably be with the non-Fascist nations 
and such help we can give them, consistently with our principles, 
would flow to them if we functioned as a free people.” 

Hyi Excellency Lord Linlithgow paid a tribute to the wor production of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose’s arrest was raised in the House on a motion requesting Government to 
take steps to secure his release. 

ISth. When the Assam Legislative Assembly met, Sir M. Baadulln, the Premier 
announced that he had tendered the resignation of bis cabinet. He further 
stated that the resignation was submitted to the Chief Secretary, in the 
absence of the Governor, 

A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary notified that the Government of Bengal 
made an order restricting lighting inside and outside buildings and in the Hireets. 
The order applied to municipal areas or other specified zones in the following 
localities: iBurdwan, Darjeeling, Kharagpur, Cbandpur, Myrnensingb, AsanBoi, 
Baniganj and Dacca. 

14th. The first U. P. Non-party Conference which met at Lucknow, under the 
]»esidenlsbip of Kunwar Sir Maharsj Bin^h, passed a resolution ealliiig upon 
the British Government to make an nncqiiivoeal declaration that India would 
Mve Uie same freedom and equality of atatus as Great Britain and the 
Dominions after the war. 

Mr. C. Baiegopalacbari, addressing the Law Society at the Lucknow 
Universiiy made an appeal to atudenta to work for communal concord. 

16th. Bis Excellency the Viceroy made a fervent appeal for political 
unity in India in tne face of the common danger, when he addressed the 
Annual meeting of the Aeeociated Chamber of Commerce in CalcuiU.— 
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Lord Linlithgow referred to the raluable work being done by his expanded 
Executive Council and said that it was a body of great authority and great 
diatlnction, repreBenting wide experience, political and adminiatratWe.— 
Hie Excellency added : '*I can hope that we may yet eee the day when in 
the Provinces which are still without a ministerial government, we shall see 
in power governments set on the winning of the war and ready to use the 
Imiaense power and opportunities at their di 6 {) 0 Bal.” 

At the winter session of the Mysore Legislative Council, an adjournment 
motion tabled by Mr. T. Mariyappa (leader of the Congress Party) was discussed. 
The motion related to the adjournment of the House to discuss a matter 
of urgent public importance, viz, the Ikbour situation at the Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works, Bliadravati, and the prohibitory and externment order promulgated 
in that connection. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a message to the Non-Party Provincial Political 
Conference held at Lucknow, said : '*jt cannot be agreeable to any one of us 
to think th^ in the year 1042, we find ourselves relegated to the position 
which w« occupied same fifty or sixty years ago.’* 

16th. A Government House (Bengal) Communique stated: is announced 

that His Excellency the Governor, after consultaiion with the Chief Minister, 
has been ideased to appoint Mr. Bantosh Kumar Bas i, m.l.a., Khan Bahadur 
M. Abdul Kasim m.l.o., Mr. P. N. Banerjce, m.l.a., Khan Bahadur M. Hasheem 
All Khan, m.l.a., Mr. Bbainsuddin Ahmed, m.l.a., and Mr. Upendra Nath 
Burman m.l.a., to be members of the Council of Ministers.*' 

Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow at a meeting at the Y. W. 
C. A., Calcutta, made an appciij to women to do their utmost to raise money to 
enable the Y. W. C. A. to carry on Bicir work. • 

The Htanding Finance Committee of the Central T^egislative Assembly approved 
propofals lor the continuance of graiits-in-uid for the development of the 
uandloom industry and cottage and small scale woollen industries. 

fi^ir Ardeshcr Dalai, presiding over the ninth annual general meeting of the 
Employers* Federation of India, in Calcutta, iirgeu that a well thought out 
long range plan of industrial development of the country must be taken in 
hand so that no future emergency might find them unprepared. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Becretary of Btate for India, speaking at a luncheon given 
by the Overseas League to the onicers of the Indian Fighting Forces, said: 
**The fact, namely, that India today is fighting east and west for her own 
immediate defence, is one great ditferenee between her participation in this and 
in any other previous imperial war.” * 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the only business transacted bein^ the 
answoring oi a short notice question by the Moslem League Party relating to 
the detention of Mr. Barat Chandra Bose. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference 
ill Calcutta, resolulionB convening the Newspaper I'ress in India were adopted. 

18th. Mr. M. 8. Aney, Overseas Member, Viceroy’s Excoiilivc Council, in a 
speech in Bombay, made an niqieal to the various political parties in the 
country, particularly the Congress which had been in power in seven provinces, 
to consider Uie political situation in all its aspects and come to an understanding 
and define Iheit attitude towaids the war. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a mass meeting in Bombay, paid a 
tribute to the heroic resistance of China, Russia, Britain and America against 
aggression. I'andit Nehru referred to the war and said that it was a matter 
of great sorrow to witness so much of suiYering all round. All the nations 
in the world to-day were east in an wean as it were and they were asked 
to sink or swim os they chose. Only coin age and stout-heartediiess could save 
them from doom. 

The Kt, Hon’ble Bit* Akbar Hydari, Member-in-Charge of the Infonnation and 
Broadcasting Department of iho Government of India, when he met the 
Btanding Committee of the Newspaper Editors* Conference in Calcutta, laid 
stress on the respoiiBihility of the ITess in India, when the enemy was at the 
threshold of the country, in steadying public morale and maintaining balanced 
judgment by sober unbiassed presentation of news, good or bad. 
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Mtw K* SriniTiaan, Pxeaident of (he Standing Committee of the AlMndia 
Netnpaper Editors* Conference in Calcutta, made an appeal for a **gesttire 
wl^ will provide the psychological back ground for getting Qovemment and 
&e people together in a common endeavour to serve and safeguard the best 
interests of the country.’* 

The following Communique was issued by the Secretary to His ExccIImcv the 
Governor of Assam. **On his return from tour on December 15, Uie letter which' Sir 
Muhammad Saadulla, Prime Minister of Assam, who submitted his resignation, and 
that of bis whole cabinet, was placed before the Governor and His Eicetlency bad 
an interview with Sir Muhammad on die same day. On his advice the Governor 
has requested Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi to come for an interview and this will 
shortly take place. Meanwhile the Assam Ministry are carrying on their duties 
until other arrangements have been made. There is one exception to this 
and that is that Uie faon. Mr.- Robin i Kumar Chauduri. who placed his 
resignation as an individual Minister in the bands of the Prime Minister on 
December 9 last, is no longer a member of the cabinet. His resignation baa 
been accepted by Hie Excellaucy.'* 

leth. Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad addressing a .mass meeting in Bombay, said : 
**The issue before the Congress today is not of violence versus non-violence. 
The main obstacle ia the British Government*s attitude towards India : unless 
that attitude is changed there can be no change in our attitude.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in reply to a 
question by Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League) made a statement on the 
situation created in Calcutta following the announcement that the city was 
about to be declared an emergency area. 

In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, the Premier, made an 
important statement concerning the constitutional implications of t)|e exercise 
of special powers by the Governor in the day to day administration of 
Government. 

20Ui. Kumar Ganganand Sinha, m.l.c., President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu 
Babha and Chairman of ^the Reception Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mabasabha session was directed by the Huperin ten dent of Police, Darbhanga, 
not to proceed to Bhagalpur. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha instructed 
the workers at Bhagalpur, not to interfere with the aiithoiilica or precipitate any 
action before the date fixed for the commencement of the session, te. 
December 24. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement to the **Ncu'8 Chronicle^* liOndon said : 
"'I'he first essential is the recc^nition of Indian inde|)endence, and Ihe con- 
aignment to the dustbin of the infamous August declaration and all other 
similar declarations of the British Government.” 

2l8l. Mr. M. S. Aney, Member of the Viceroy’s Ezecutivo Council, in unveiling 
the bust of the late ]x)kamanya Tilak at Poona, said : 'The late liOkamanya 
Tilak held definite principles in |)olitics. 'Jhey had a definite objective. He 
stood for absolute Democracy by which he meant a Government of the people, 
by the people. Hie model was a parliamentary constitution where the 
Government would be responsible to the people, and not a Government of a 
particular class or party.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Bitharamayya, in an interview in Bombay, said : "No deadlock 
can be solved by each party sticking to its position. 

22od. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President-elec^t of the Bhagalpur aeasion of the 
All-India Hindu Mabasabha, left Bombay for Bhagalpur. He waa accompanied 
by over 400 delegates and volunteers from Bombay and Poona. 

28rd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President and twelve members of the Congress 
Working Committee assembled at Swaraj Ashram, Bardoli. 

T^e Orissa Congress Assembly Parly wss instructed to attend (he AssemlJy 
session in January 1942 and oppose the Parlakimedi Ministry. 

Congress Working Committee deliberated for nearly nine hours on the 
political situation in Xmfia. 
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Pandit Bbarath Misra, General Secretary of the Bihar Provincial Hindu 
Babha was arrested for alleged breach of peace.- Mr« Batjanangran Prasad, 
Secretary of (be Reception Committee was taken into custody under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. V. l>. Savarkar, President of the Hindn Mahasabha, Mr. N. C. Gbatterjee 
and Dr. B. B. Mooiijo were arrested. About a hundred delegates as well as 
workers of the Hindu Mahasabba were arrested at Bhagalpur. 

aitb. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabhat in bis presidential 
address to the Bhagalpur session of the Hindu Mahasabba, said : ^'Militarisation 
and industrialisation of our Hindu nation ought to be the first two immediate 
objectives which we must pursue and secure to the best of our power, if we 
want to utilise the war situation in the world as effectively as posible, to defend 
the Hindu interests.*' 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, in a statement to the ^ews Chronicle^ London, said : 
**I want the British* public and statesmen to understand that the stand of 
the Muslim l^eague is vitally different from that of the Congress and other 
Hindu organ i7.at ions. 1 want the British Government not to force Muslim 
India to fill Indian jails to convince them or demonstrate that Pakistan is 

now our sacred creed, an article of faith and any declaration by the British 
Government or Prime Minister which will in any way militate against it, 
Muslim India will resist with all the power it can command." 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Miikherjeei Bengal Minister and Working President, 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement announcing his decision to go 
to Bhagalpur to attend the annual session of the Mahasabha. 

Mr. Satyamurti at a meeting in Madras, emphasised the need for a 

reorientation of Congress policy. He had become convinced, he jiaid, that at 
the earnest possible moment a national Government should function at the centre 
and popular Government in the provinces, 

86lh. Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherjee was detained at Colgong. Mr. Padam Rai 

Jain was arrested. Dr. Mukhcijee was served with an order under Bee. 2u 
Bub. sec. (l)c of the Defence of India Rules prohibiting his entry into 
Bhagalpur, 

The Congress Working Committee accepted the Nagpur Provincial Congress 
Committee's invitation to hold the next meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee at Wardha. Mahatma Gandhi attended the session. 

Following the Government's decision to r^atriate detenues in Deoli, to * their 
own home provinces, six detenues from Bombay province were brought to 

Bombay and sent to Yerwada Jail. 

By a proclamation His Excellency the Governor of Assam suspended the 
constitution in Assam and took upon himself the administration of the province 
under sec. 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

26th. The Government of Madras, in a Press Note, warned merchants and others 
against profiteering and advised the retailers to conform to "fair" prices fixed 
by the Press Advisory Comroittces, lest they should force the Government to 
take drastic control measures. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mukberjt, President of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, interviewed the Viceroy in Calcutta for about half an hour and 
discussed with him matters relating to the Bhagalpur session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha. His Excellency found no substantial grounds for interference 
in a matter which "was eseentially a provincial one." 

Mr. Jinnah in his presidential address to the fifth session of the All-India 
Moslem Btudenta’ Feaeration at Nagpur, criticized the attitude adopted by ^ 
Gonresa and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and other CongreiNi 
leaders addressed a public meeting at Baidoli and spoke on the political 
situation. 

The twenty-third annual session of the National Liberal Federation of India 
commenced at Mylapore, Madras. Bir Bijoy Prasad Bingh Roy, ex-Minister 
of Bengal presided. Bir Bijoy in his presidential address said : "This is not the time 
to bargain on the doctrinal plane, although we should not stop impressing the 
BritiA Government tliat for fuller utilisation of the willing co-operation of 
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the settling of political account is urgent. As realists, we cannot remain 
indBbrent to the need for co-operation in war efforts.'* 

a7th. Mahatma Qandhi issned a statement asking the Bihar OoTernment to lift 
^e han on the Hindu Mahasabha and tlie Rt. Hon'ble Mr. M. R. Jayakar 
condemned the action of the Bihar Government against the Hindu Mahasabha 
and appealed to H. £. the Viceroy to intervene. 

A resolution condemning the action of the Bihar Government in banning 
the Hindu Mahasabha session at Bhagalpur was adoi^ted at the session 
of the National Liberal Federation .^T wo other resolutions were passed, one 
condemning the Pakistan scheme and the other the separate electorates. 

The Working Committee of the AlMndia Muslim Ijcague passed a resolution 
at Nagpur stating that '*in view of the fact that the entry of Japan in the 
war on the side of the Axis Powers has brought danger much closer to India, 
and has forced into greater prominence the question of the defence of India, 
the Working Committee consider it necessary to reiterate that the Muslim 
League from the very beginning has expressed their willingness to share the 
responsibility of the defence of the country." 

28 th. At the meeting of the National Liberal Federation in Madras, Sir Ohimanlal 
Setalvad moved a resolution relating to the war. It ran as follows "The 
National Liberal Federation of India feels that the war of oggression started 
by Nazi Germany, supported by Fasmst Italy and Imperial .lapan has proved 
to be a great menace to the freedom, peace and tranquillity of the world. 
The Federation is of the opinion that the forces of progress and justice in this 
conflict are represented by the Allied Power, such as Great Britaint America. 
Soviet Russia and China. 

‘The Federation feels that the present Far Fast War situation has brought 
India into the front line of the conflict and therefore, both to the Government 
and the people to view the situation realistically and to mobilize tho resources 
of the country in men and material to protect the lives of India's teeming millions, 
from the imminent danger which threatens the coiintrv. At the same time, 
it feels that the unity between the Government and the people required for 
the necessary effort will not be possible unless a new psychological atmosphere 
is created by a change in the policy of Ilis Majesty’s Government towards 
India, which is urgently called for." 

29tb. The Congress Working Committee at Bardoli arrived at tentative concliisinns 
regarding the political situation and on the question of the future poli(7 
and programme of the Congress. 

Hft. Vijaylakshmi Pandit presiding at the annual session of the All-India 
Women’s Conference at Cocanada, said : "Women’s organizations should 
throw all their weight in favour of world disarmament and peacefully labour 
for the establishment of a juster political and economic order." 

Mr. Barat Chandra Bose, m.l.a., (Bengal) was taken to Triebinpoly from 
Madras. 

Both. The Congress W'orkinp Committee which concluded its session at Bardoli, 
passed a resolution relieving Mahatma Gandhi of his leadership of the Congress. 
Another resolution reiterated the Congress demand for independence and restated 
the Congress position and attitude iu regard to the war. The resolution stated 
interalia: "While there has been no change in the British policy towards 
India, the Working Committee must, nevertheless, take into consideration the 
new world situation that has arisen by the development of the war into a 
world conflict and its approach to India." 

Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Calcutta University, who was arrested on December 9 
under the Defence of India Rules was released,— Dr. Nag was arrested following 
the Japanese declaration of war on Britain. 

Blit The Government of India decided to reduce the consumption of petrol by 
the civil population to (30% of the 1940 toUl. 

Inanguratin^g the Silver Jubilee seasion of the Indian Economic Conference 
ana the ferarw sewion of the '.Indian Political Science Conference at Bombay, 
Dir Pumsbothamdae 'Jhakurdas said : •‘The pace of Industrial producton in 
^aia •loce the war broke out should be regarded more as a matter for 
adnization than lor ezitidsm." 
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At the 2ad day’e sitting of the All-IncUa WomsD’s Confeience a^ Cocanada 
« resolution on civil liberties was passed. » 

Presiding over the 25tb, session of the Indian Economic Oonferenbe at Bombay, 
Mr. J. P. Niyogi, University Professor of Economics, Calcutta, stressed that it 
was not the storing of information that was valuable in the study of Economics 
but the training ot the mind. Emphasising the value of co-operation between 
Academic Economists and Industrialists and Financiera he suggested the 
establishment of Provincial Institutes of Economic Research. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

For two years and more the pnblio man and the publicist in India 
have been reacting to the war in Europe, in North Africa, with a certain 
amount of detachment. They have known that the success or failure 
of Germany in Bussia will create conditions of unsettlement in their own 
lives, in the life of their neighbours, just as the success or 
A^AwlSi-bliSles Germany during 1914-18 had threatened to 

far away from no far-reaching effects in the world’s life. But 

the war in Europe, in North Africa, was far away during 
almost the whole period of July — December, 1941 — the developments of 
which would form the subject of study in the present volume of the 
Indian Annual Register, And people in many a country in Asia and in 
the Americas could afford to be a little complacent with regard to Bussia’s 
heroic fight, contenting themselves with the expression of good wishes for 
the Soviet Republic. In our immediate neighbourhood towards the east, 
for four years and more, China has been remaining unbroken in spirit 
amidst all the attacks and terrorizations of Japan's efticiont army, navy 
and air force! During these years we have been able to maintain an 
equable temper in spite of our detestation of the ways of war practised by 
the soldiery of the island empire of the Pacifio. We have discussed oven 
in those pages the movements of the expanding forces of Japan that in 
the fulness of time would be challenging the supremacy of the ^'established 
master races" in this region of the earth. We did this in the cold light 
of historic developments ; we had no reason to take sides ; we rather 
enjoyed watching this competition between the now and the old imperialisms 
out of which honest fben might come by their own. 

J3ut on the 7th of December, 1941, occurred an event which shook 
and disturbed the complacence of India, of the United States of America, 
of Australia, and confounded the wisdom of the ruling classes of Britain 
which (or a century has been the dictator of conduct in this part of 
the Pacific. For about six months since Japanese forces moved into 
Indo-China, were allowed to do so by the * vichy" Administration of 
France, the U. S. A., the Netherlands East Indies, Australia, and 
The thoek of Dee- l^be British possessions in the mid-west Pacific, had 
ember7.i9ii~aiid been preparing themselves to meet Japan’s 
what went Imme- southward expansion. On the 24th of July, 1941, 
diately before^ negotiations for the conclusion of an agreement bet- 
ween Japan and "Vichy France" for the "Joint Defence of Indo- 
Ghina" started and were concluded on the same day. The agreement 
was signed by Major-General Sumita, Head of the Japanese Military 
Mission and Vice-Admiral Decroux, Governor General of Indo-China. 
On July 28, Japanese forces began disembarking in southern Indo- 
China, and occupying eight air bases at Saigon, at Siemreap near 
Angkor at the new Thai border, at Nah Trang just north of Cam- 
ranh Bay, Touranne in the middle of the Annamite coast line, at 
Bien Hoa near Saigon, Soc Trang at the mouth of the Mekong, at 
Kompongtong near the great lake of Cambodia, and at Pnom Penh, 
7 
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the capital of Cambodia. The Allied nations have denounce this 
“Vichy*’ step as a '*86ll*out in the Pacific.” The "leader” in the daily 
newspaper, Lcl Volotde Indo^Chinoilet dated the 26th July, adduced 
arguments in favour of this stop. Published from Indo-China's 
capital the paper opined that the step did not affect "French 
authority in Indo-Ohina”, stated that it was "only temporary”, that 
the local French authorities had hardly any say in the matter ; 
it was "reached direct between Vichy and Tokyo” and accepted with 
a view to saving the colony from being a battle-ground ; the pa]^r 
confessed, however, that the concessions "may appear momentarily 
painful.” The article recognized at the same time that the geographi- 
cal position of Indo-Ohina has made it the first victim to "Japan's 
southern expansion” which could not be continued from "such distant 
bases as Hainan, Formosa, occupied China, or Japani 

The Allied Powers understood the significance of this step as 
a threat to their possessions ; the Hanoi paper also hinted openly at 
* against Singapore and Netherlands East 

poisession^'^^ Indies.” A look at the map enables one to see and 
Indo-Chiiia understand that the naval bases at Cam-ranh Bay 
and Saigon and the air bases in southern Indo- 
China are far nearer Burma^ Malaya and Borneo than the former 
Japanese southern-most bases in Tonkin and Hainan island ; the 
flying distance from Saigon to Singapore is 600 miles, to north 
Borneo 750 miles, to Rangoon 900 miles. On the 28th of July these 
bases went under Japanese control and possession, and their posses- 
sion enabled Japan to launch the attack on British and U. S. and 
Dutch possessions on the 7th of December. Just as the Russo-German 
Fact on August 22, 1939 had started the war in Europe a week 
after, on the first day of September, so the "Vichy Jap” agreement — 
"Joint Defence of Indo-Ghina”, made on 24th July, 1941, start*ed the 
war in Asia seventeen weeks later, in the first week of December. 
The world does not know what the Soviet's reasons were for 
that fatal step. The *Vichy* arguments are more 'realistic.' The 
'Vichy Nows Agency' broadcasted certain of these on July 24. In 
August, 1940, "Vichy Franco” had recognized "Japan’s special rights 
as guardian of order in eastern Asia.” On the present occa8ioi!i 
prudential considerations dictated the acceptance of Japan's demands. 
These were two — "Vichy France” had "very insufficient means 
in Indo-Ohina to assure defence of that territory'' ; this weakness 
and insufficiency of moans of defence were due to German pressure 
on "Vichy”. The "Armistice Department” of "Vichy Ministry” in 
successive instructions to General Dentz in Syria informed him that 
"the German Armistice Oommission has informed us of its final decision 

to forbid aU re-inforcements to Indo-Ohina ” There were also "foreign 

threats” directed against this particular territory detected and "de- 
nounced by Tokyo,” because it could be used as a base of operations 
against Japan’s far-flung lines in China and its coast. The Govern- 
ment of the United States comdemned more in sorrow than in anger 
this "Vichy” surrender in a statement made by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State (for Foreign Affairs), Sumner Wells. It mdled attention 
to Japan’s concern expressed in June, 1940, over any devebpments 
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that might disturb “the status quo of the Natherland Indies,” and its 
desiM Ibftt "conditions of distur^noe should not spread to the region 
oC the Paoifioe" The present Japanese step can only be understood 
as a step towards the "further and more obvious movements of 
conquest in the adjacent territories.'* Chinese circles who ought to 
know as they have had for four years taken the measure of Japanese 
tactics, issued a warning from their war-time capital, Chungking, that the 
Japanese forces were now poised for a push towards Thailand and 
Burma, "thus threatening to take Singapore from the rear." How 
prophetic this warning was 1 

It may be well asked — why did not the interested Powers listen 
to this warning, take steps to forestal the Japanese move just as 
Britain and the United States had by occupying Iceland 
The dcmoerseifs disregarding the captive Danish Government, as Bussia 

were not ready and Britain did occupy Iran and drove away Beza 

Shah Pelhavi from the throne of that country ? Tiio 
experiences of the war even in December, 1941, during the twenty 
five days of December, proved that tiiey wore unready, that they 

could not spare forces and equipments, new ships and aeroplanes for 

the new front, taken up as they were with German throats to 

Bussia's nerve centres, to Iraq, Iran and India through a pincer 
movement from the Caucasus and Egypt. Owing to the same 

causes they showed an "appeasing mood" to Japan. President 
Boosevelt speaking on July 25, 1941 to members of the Volunteer 
Participation Committee of the Office of Civil Defence, discussed the 
reasons that had influenced his Administration to allow oil to Japan. 
There was a "method" in letting this oil go to that country. It was 

done with the hope— and it had worked for "two years" — of keeping war 

out of^ the southern Pacific. This "method" 

*fas for our good, for the good of the defence of Britain and the freedom 

of the seas we had to help to get Australino surplus meat, wheat and corn for 

England. It was most essential for our selfish view-poiut of defence to prevent 
war from breaking out at our door them." 


The President was as frank in describing what would have 
happened if they had not "appeased" Japan in this manner. If 
"American oils" bad been cut off from Japan, she 
_ . would "probably have gone down to the Dutch East Indies 
^(S?JaJio a year ago, and you would have had war." The 

British, who had greater stake in the area and who 
could not think of anything else tban the Hitler threat to their 
island home in north-east Atlantic, were as accommodating, though 
Air Marshal Sir Bobert Popham-Brooke, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces in the Pacific area, might be boldly declaring in those 
July days : "We were fully prepared come what may." The News 
Chronide of London was a better witness of the state of things. 
Writing on July 24, it sidd : 


sometimes British avoidance of provocation has gone so far os to assist 

Japan in her aggression. Even to-day Britain is allowing part of her own scanty 
Mmes of aluminium ore to go to Jatmn, joet as, on the eve of the European war, 
Britain allowed Nazi Germany to atock her war cheet with new jnaterialo." 
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This may be called ^'economic appeasement.” In the arts of 
peace also Japan was dependent on outside souroer for the needs of 
lo petea A war volume of -ihe Annual 

Japanwas depen- Register shown how dependent Japan was. We have 
dent on ontalde seen another estimate which revealed that the British 
Boppif ^pire controlled more than 30 per cent of the raw 

materials which Japan bought ; the U. S. A., including Hawaii and 
the Fhillippines, about 82 per cent ; China, excluding Manchuria, 6*6 
per cent ; Holland, including her possessions in the East Indies, 4*27 
per cent ; France, including Indo-China 1*45 per cent. This depend- 
ence has been galling to the sensitive Japanese, and since they 
opened their eyes on the significance of modern economic and financid 
imperialism, of 'capitalist imperialism'*, more than seventy years back, 
they have been striving to, break this strangle-hold.' 

One of the makers of modem Japan, the late Marquis Ito, 
indicated for the world, in about 1900, when Japan had just begun 
to stir her wings for the imperialistic flight, the lines 
An old dream of his country's necessities and the way of meeting 
coming to be true these. Speaking to members of the leading industrialist 
organisation of his country, he said : 
look to China as the field which our busineBB enterprise should aspire to 
harvest. Qergraphy has decreed that Japan shall be a commercial nation. We 
cross a ribbon of a sea and tread a vast empire, boundless in extent, its hidden 
treasures intact, its millions and millions of people ready to absorb the produce 
of world and yet want more It is in Gnina that the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the world will fight their future battles for commercial supremacy. 

Hhould we— should the merchants and manufactures of this country— fail to t>lant, 
td root thomsolvcB in the soil of China before the field is usurped by their rivals, 
not only will a death-blow bo struck at our trade and commerce, but our national 
existence itself may be menaced." Quoted in **Japan — Aspects and Destinies '* — 
FT, Detrie Watson , (t904). 

Those who arc aware that the border-line between ecdnomxcs 
and politics has boon erased in the modern world, that "the fight for 

«• tM.!! materials plays the most important part in 

It politics", to quote Dr Hjalmar Schacht, President of 
death grip f^he German Beichbank, will find in the words of 
Marquis Ito the history of the evolution that has 
led to the life-and-death-struggle between China and Japan, between 
Japan and the Allied Powers. It is this fight for raw materials 
and markets that is one of the contributing causes of the present 
war in the Pacific. There have been other influences, personal and 
impersonal, material and non-material, that have been working to 
build the forces and resources of Japan for the supreme test that 
has come into her life, that has caught her in its cruel grasp. In 
previous volumes of the Annual Register^ specially those of 1938, 
1940 and YoL I of 1941, we have attempted to trace their rise and 
growth. In the present volume we propose to confine our attention 
to the economic developments that have since the beginning of the 
Meiji era, 1868, been slowly but surely making Japan into one 
of the Great Powers of the world, capable of beating Britain 
and the United States of America in a war and of maintaining her 
victorious position for more than six months in 1942. As we send these 
pages to the press (July, 1942) we find Britain losing Burmai Mtdaya 
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ud Borneo, the United States losing the Philliphines, Guam and Wake, 
the Dutch their East Indies Empire consisting of Java, Sumatra. 
Borneo, Bali and the Celebes. The base of Singapore is lost ; the Bay 
of Bengal almost as well. And Japan rides the waves from North Pacific 
to the Indian Ocean, and from Sumatra to Ceylon. 


The story of this startling victory, and of its causes and consequences, 
will be engaging the attention of historians and sociologists for years 
to come. Some will trace it to Shinto and the social 
NoD-Momle individual virtues inculcated by it. The generally 

JsiMoV^oliitioo accepted meaning of this word is ancestor worship. 

Through various transformations it has reached its 
present form*-made up of *'three major elements— politics, religion and 
morality" ; it is “the peculiar religious patriotism of the Japanese people in 
glorifying their Emperor as the centre of the faith" ; it is “a mighty political 
machine called upon to render service to the national life in the safeguard- 
ing of the existing organizations of the State" ; it is “always, inseparably 
and intimately, the Japanese race ; hence the reluctance of the Government 
to permit its classification as a religion." There is a vast amount of 
mysticism behind these words, as respectable as the mysticism in Hinduism, 
and in no way less inspiring than what is found in Anglo-Saxonism, in 
Teutonism and in Slavism. “Japan is a race of Gods and can do no 
wrong. Tb^ rest of the world is made up of barbarians and it is Japan's 
right to rule the world." In the literature of every aspiring nation and 
people mysticism such as those can be easily found. It is neither any 
credit nor any discredit to Japan that her rulers should bo teaching their 
people this alphabet of imperialism. Japan, a late comer into international 
conflicts and competitions, does but follow the bad example shown by tlio 
modem Great Powers in their relation with China, with East Asia, witli 
the non-white races and peoples in Asia, in Africa, in Oceania and in tho 
Americas. It is tlfis example that has supplied arguments to Japanese 
expansionists in support of their various schomos of “new order" in eastern 
Asia, as a step towards their extensfbn over all the lands washed by 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. Their propagandists have been saying : 

“Spreading over Korea, Manchuria and Mongolia, wo have 'picked* Asiatics 
nuin1>ering 13,00,00,000. This mass is what conBlitiites tho esBeiiliat element of 
Japan’s military power and the root and stern of her economic strength”. 

In a special issue of the Japanese Cabinet Information 
Bureau publication, Shufio, is made tho stateinent 
more authoritatively : 


"Japan must in any case establish the Greater East Asia Bloc centering 
about Japan, Mattebukuo and China, and including the southern quarters, 'to do 
this it is necessary that we strengthen our decision to tio up with the countries 
with which we should tie up, and we should by no means fear friction with the 
f)ld Order.”— ‘'Japan's New Order in the Pacific”— Paci/fc Affairs (Quatierly)^ 
New York, June, 1941, 


This is the picture as it has been taking shape through “blood and iron" 
during the last seven months. It is necessary now to trace the first 
"Kokka u lineaments during the years when tho foundation of 
—for tko Stfito State was being laid after the abolition of the 

and by tt Bhogunate in 1868. The Feudal Age during which the 
Samurai^ the Kshatriyas of Japan, were dominant, was 
breaking down under its own weight of maladjustment. The “revolution" 
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was merely "a shift of power" between groups of the Samurai. Some 
took up the duties of administration ; some went into banking, industry, 
shipping and commerce, retaining their grip on State power. They were 
only 10 or 20 per cent of the population ; the c^st remained rural and could 
only work up **a feeble demand for either the goods or the services" handled 
in the urban centres like Osaka and Yokahama. The State has . played the 
greatest part in organizing and developing arsenals, chemical works, iron and 
BtMl plants, cotton spinning, power loom weaving, silk filatures, ship building, 
railways, paper mills, glass works, type casting, the manufacture of safety 
matches, coke gas, etc. It imported foreign technicians and advisers — as 
many as 600 and more — as early as 1875. It loaned mechanical equipment 
or capital to private enterpreneurs or granted outright large subsidies for 
mills and factories, for foundries and dockyards. ^'Kokka no tame — *for 
the State* — was the term used to encourage industrialism." This 
was, we are told' in an article in the Pacific Affairst March, 1941, 
in pursuance of the principle of Kakutai — “the State body corporate.'* 
This development made it easy for the political and military bureaucrats 
to identify themselves with the feudal and patriarchal-minded hierarchs 
of business. The writer of the article illustrates the naturalness of 
this development by quoting from the “Family Constitution" of the 
“House of Mitsu" drawn up in 1772 by the third “Mitsu" and revised 
and brought up to date in 1900. • 

Interpreters of these economic and industrial measures in Japan 
have told us that “the initial capital accumulations for its rapid capitalist 
and imperialistic development" came out of territorial 

M a conquests and handsome indemnities. One of these 
nnd«2rii;. estimated what Japan had got out of the Sino- Japanese 
war (1894 — ’96). 20,00,00,000 taels — about 20 crores of 
rupees indemnity was forced on China, and the Manchu Court had to 
borrow 28,00,00,000 taels within forty months. An additional 3,00,00,000 
taels were paid to the Japanese to hasten their evacuation of southern 
Manchuria. According to the general estimate at that time the total 
expenditure^ of the war on both sides was not very much more than 
16,00,00,000 taels. In other words, as a consequence of the defeat in 
this war, China was forced to pay 8,00,00,000 taels more than the 
total expenditure of both the combatant sides. This story, however, 
is not peculiar. Britain and Germany are the two outstanding examples 
in modern times of having made victories in wars the corner-stones of 
their industrial development. To quote Dean Inge from his Outspoken 
Essays in support of this thesis : 


first impetus (to industrial revolution in Britain) was given by the 

K ler of ^ngal which, after the victories of Olive, flowed into the country in a 
stream mr about thirty years. The ill-gotten wealth played the same part in 
stimulating English industries as the *five milliards* extorted from France did for 
Germany after 1870.**' 

We have traced above the history of the evolution of modem 
capitalism in Japan. We have seen that the predominantly rural 
^ character of the country's life does not enable her 

amongst her own p^ple the products of her 
vnbalaMed factories. According to Dr. Shirosi Nasu 

the indebtedness of the people is colossal, the agricul- 
turists faring the worst ; they are the majority of the people, the potential 
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bayM of indaattrial products. “The total agricultural debt rose from 
750 million y^n in 1911 to 4,600 million yen in 1929" when approxi- 
mately SO per cent of all Japanese farmers were insolvent. We are 
further told that “the various price, c^rketing, and agricultural control 
laws seem not to have liquidated agricultural indebtedness, but rather 
to have pressed the poverty-stricken peasant layers into a rigid pattern 
like that created by the German law.. .of compulsory entailment." This 
domestic economic stringency compels industrial Japan to seek and 
find markets for its products in other countries, in countries which 
have currencies other than the yen. 


This process has not dot been found to bo a free one ; con- 
fronted by the “cheap goods" of Japan almost every country sot up 
Tariff walla In barriers. The on-sot of the depression' ]^riod 

front of *'Glieap that started in 1929 made those more rigid apd higher. 

gi^a”troni The intensity and success of Japanese competition, 

Jspsu the threat to the industries of other countries was almost 


formidable. The first World War had allowedJ apan a free hand to consolidate 
her position in Asiatic countries. To illustrate. In 1929 India's cotton 
goods imports from Japan were SO per cent while Britain supplied 
66 per cent ; in 1932 the tables have l)eon completely turned — Japan 
sent to us 50 per cent of those while Britain came with 48 per 
cent. Then togan the tariff war. In 1932 import duties on non- 

British cotton goods to India was raised from 31 per cent to 60 per 

cent, while British goods had to pay 25 per cent ; 1933 the duty 

on Japanese cotton goods was raised to 75 per cent. In 1933 Egypt 

raised an extra duty of 35 per cent on Japanese cotton goods. The 
Straits Settlements and British East Africa followed suit, and 
Australia adopted anti-dumping laws against Japan. This campaign 
created bitterness. And Japanese public men and publicists fought 
it with vigour ; the language of war was introduced into this econo- 
mic ^fight. In an article in Foreign Ajfairs ( New York Quarterly, 
April,* 1934 ) entitled “Britain’s Trade War with Japan the injustice 
of this fight was sought to be emphasized by contrasting ludia's 
gain from trade with Japan as against that with Britain. It was 
stated that during the . 20 years from 1914 — '34 Japan had bought 
from India materials worth 260 croros yen more than she had sold 
to her while Britain had sold to India goods worth 230 croros yen 
more than she had bought of her : Japan had poured into India 13 
crores yen every year while Britain took away every year from India 


11 croros yen. 


This story of restrictions put on Japan’s trade expansion ought 
to prepare us for the storm that we have been witnessing in the 


Vnwltdom and 
danger pt this 
tactiea 


Pacific. As far back as 1934 Mr. Arnold Toyal)ee, 
one of the greatest of the wood’s publicists, in an 
article entitled — The Next WarSurope or Asia 1 


discussed the problems raised by the dead set made 
against Japan. He pleaded for giving this “congested" nation with a 
nett increase of 9 lakhs of persons every year “breathing space by 


re-opening the markets" of the English-speaking world. Otherwise, 
difficulty of “finding provision for them by the civilized means of 


expanding her exports and so increasing her power to purchase foreign 
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food-stuff'* will drive her to the desperate remedy adopted by all 
nations placed in similar circumstances— ^*to seize additional territory 
from their neighbours by force." This has been called the logic 
of circumsiances which should be accepted ‘‘collectively" by the 
English-speaking peoples controlling and possessing as they do the 
major portion of the Pacific area. This reasoning appears to justify 
the many adventures in high politics and imperialism that Japan has 
been indiilging in since 1894. 


Many amongst .British imperialists were found justifying in 1933 
Manchurian affair on this reasoning based as it was, we are 
told, on “fundamental realities." The present Secretary 
of State for India, Mr. Amery, went much further. 
Speaking in the House of Commons^ when in 1933 
the Lytton Commission’s Report was being discussed, 
fijllow-members to beware of the dangerous position they 

The words 


the 

British Imper- 
ialist • as plead, 
leg tor Japan 

he asked his 

would be xmtting their empire if they condemned Japan, 
are so illuminating that they dcseiTo full quotation. 

When yo : look at the fact that Japan nceda markets and that it is imperative 
for her in the world in which she lives, that there should be some sort of peace 
and order, then who is there umonp;st us to cast the first stone and to say tliat 
Japan not to have acted with the object of creating peace and order, in 

Manchuria and deftMiding herself against the fontinued nggnssipn of vigorous 
Chineso nationalism ? i)\iv whole policy in India, our whole policy in Egypt, 
stainl condemned if wc condemn Japan.** 

This dialectic of imperialism, this fellow-feeling for a fellow- 
imperialist, has not, however, continued long "in their pristine vigour. 

For, we have not known of any instance of the ruling 
For eoneesiions classes of Mr. Amery’s country doing anything but 

* * expense maintaining the status quo in the distribution of the 

earth’s surface and of its riches, however unjust and 
unnatural the arrangement might be. If they had been as sweetly reason- 
able or shown themselves so in the matter of concessions to {apan 
in their own territories as Mr, Amery asked them to be at China's 
expense the world would have been spared the two World Wars to 
which wo have been witnesses. 

Since the days of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance (1902) which preci- 
pitated the Russo- Japan War two years later, Japan has grown from 
strength to strength. This growth has stirred fears 
A futile game in in hearts far and near. By her conduct Japan appears 

modern polities to have lost caste even with those who had be- 

friended her in 1933 against drastic measures re- 
commended by the Government of the United States. Her “China 
Incident" has entailed unspeakable insults on British men and women 
exposing a side of Japanese character verging on barbarism ; her 

methods of war in China have sent a thrill of horror through 

civilized humanity. Those horrors do not, however, appear to have 
moved the arbiters of world politics to effective protest that would 
have halted the inhumanity of the Japanese soldiery in the various 
fields spread over China. But when Japan moved into Indo-China 
quietly and without shedding a drop of blood, the “democracies" 

of the West raised a cry of the end of the world — a world, it is 

true, io which they had ior a century been skimming the oiaaoi 
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off Gbina. India and other countries of East Asia. The aocusing 
finger was pointed at her for daring to desire *'mastory over the vast 

Fadfic area, stretching from Singapore to Australia,'* to quote the 

yorkshire Post — ( British ). The occupation of bases in Indo-Ghina 
could not have any other than the evil purpose imputed to Japanese strategy, 
disturbing to every body concerned, alike to the ruling classes and the ruled. 

This disturbance would spread the war from the mainland of 
China to the islands and archipelagoes of mid-West- Pacific. The British, 
the United States and the Dutch Government did not 
indjHCMna^i^lBci- Japan wanted it as well as China. The 

ofdemoeraeles former as a atop towards the fulfilment of her ambi- 
tion ; the latter has been praying for it for four years 
with a view to defeat this ambition with the help of Britain and 
the United States. On July 6, 1941, almost on the eve of the invasion 
of Indo-China, the Central Daily News of Chungking urged that 
a conference of all the democratic Powers be held in America “to 
work out military and economic agreements in the fight against the 
Axis Powers.’* The purposes of the conference should be : (i) to 
conclude an “agreement on all-front co-operation” among China, the 
U. S. A.. Britain and the Soviet Republic against the Axis ; (ii) to work 
out a military agreement and a joint General Staff ; (iii) to formulate 
' economic co*operation, inclu^hg an embargo against the Axis as well 
as tariff co-operation, and establishing a bank for financial settlements 
and co-operation.” The five months that intervened between this 

suggestion and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, Malaya, the 
Phillipines and Singapore did not, however, show any disposition 

to accept this heroic remedy ; the loading democracies appeared to be 
in a negotiating mood. And Washington became the venue of these 
negotiations where the U. S A. Foreign Secretary Cordell Hull end 
the Jty^anese Ambassador Admiral Namura kept themselves engaged 
tiying to straighten out the tangle. The dilhculties of working out 

the Chinese suggestion were obvious. The Soviet Republic was engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with the Axis Powers of Europe and 

their satellites ; she had a Neutrality Pact with Japan which it would 
ho imi)rudcnt to break before accounts had boon settled with Germany, 
before Germany had been driven out of Russia’s soil. Russia’s pre- 
occupation has not eased since then, and though Japan has forged 

ahead with her offensive and gained startling success in the main- 
land of Asia and the islands further south, Russia cannot afford to 
divert her energies to this area or anywhere else. Britain could not 

spare men and materials from Europe and the Middle East. The 

United States wore merely diddling with their function as “the 
arsenal of the democracies.*' These difficulties left no choice but 
negotiations. And the strangling of imports from the democracies 

to Japan, and the mutual “freezing”, of assets. 

The details of these negotiations being secret, bints and specula- 
tions from Washington and Tokyo kept the world informed of their 
NegoUatioiift between trends. We were told that before July the U. S. A. 

tbe United States authorities had suggested the ^^neutralization of 

& Jipw Indo-Ohina and Thailand. Japan’s “veiled possession” 

of Indo-China #killed this scheme. In August another offer was 
8 
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made— Japan should withdraw from Indo-China, and the demociadee 
would withdraw the “freezing** orders on Japanese assets and 
lift the ^ embargoes on the moTement of essential raw materials 
to Japan. This was reported to have displeased ^ China ; it was not 
acceptable to Japan as well. From the side of Japan came two 
proposals — that the arming of Singapore, in t^e Phillippines. in the 
Dutch East Indies, and in Australia be halted ; that the U. S. A. Govern- 
ment and people use their influence to achieve a Sino-Japanese 
settlement. These failed to accomplish results. In the third week 
of October there was a change of Government in Japan ; Prince 
Konoye resigned and Lieutenant-General Hideki Tojo became Premier 
and War Minister. Interpretations of this change have been various. 
Some said that Cabinet resignations in Japan have been frequently 
employed by the politicians to relieve “internal political pressure*’ 
without telling us what particular internal difficulty was solved by 
the resignation of the Konoye Ministry. A Washington despatch 
told us^ that this Ministry was felt to have ahown weakness in 
negotiations then being carried on Others told us that the 
change indicated the possibility of Japan coming to the help of 
her Axis partners now that they api)earod to be on the way to 
Moscow, and Russia appeared to bo lighting with her back to the 
wall. Light was sought to be thrown on the new Premier’s character 
and disposition ; Reuter's Far Eastern “expert" told us lhat he was 
“one of the most ardent leaders of the Japanese imperialist aggressive 
party ;*’ Singapore “exports" told us that he was “regarded as one 
of the firebrands in the Japanese military clique," and as “having a 
profound dislike of foreigners** ; it was also recalled that it was ho 
“who directed the Tientsin blockade three years ago when Britons 
and other foreigners were stripped naked, and othorwite humiliated 
by the Japanese military in China." The bad certificate given to 
General Tojo did not, however, erupt into action immediately. 


Japan aenda 
apeetal peaee 
miaaion 


For, about two weeks later, on the 4th of November, ''1941, 
the Japanese Information Bureau announced from Tokyo that Mr. 

Saburu Kurusu, formerly Ambassador to Germany, 
was being sent to Washington as “special adviser 
to Admiral Nomura^’ to make a “final effort to break 
the deadlock" that bad been reached in the negotia- 
tions ; it was “Tokyo’s final diplomatic effort to lessen the tension 
between the two countries," opined the Dornei Tsushiu Sha — the 
Allied News Agency — the Government-controlled News Agency. Mr. 
Kurusu reached Washington on about the 10th November flying all 
the way from Tokyo. At Manila he met General MacArthur, 
Oommander-in-Ghief of the American and Phillippino forces in the 
Phillippines ; and in course of conversation ho is reported to have said 
that the purpose of his mission was to keep the General idle. On 
his arrival at the capital of the U. S. A., the Press of the world 
became busy with speculation on the issues that required to be 
resolved if peace was to be restored to East Asm, if war was not to 
spread all over this area. On the 17th Novembeir a London message 
said that Mr. Kurusu had been entrusted by General Tojo with 
“definite instructions" 
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**to oati A eenntional Mliticftl deal on the follwing linee : Jepen ie prepared to 
pledgalo maintain peace in the Pacific, not to invade UUMia or lliai (Biam), if the 
United Btatea undertake not to supply China with war matoriala, planes and money, 
'like Burma Boad, now vital for Ohina, should bc'closed, and normal trade relations 
between the U. 8. A. and Japan must be resumed.’* 


In explanation it was said that these demands did *4n no way" 
infringe on American and British interests in China ; and the 
assurance was forthcoming that Japan was prepared 
A. For^fn guarantee and protect these interests." In place 

Mfer ^ these the U. S. A. Foreign Secretary, Mr. Cordell 

Hull, put forward the following ; (i) that Japan with- 
draw from the Axis ; (ii) get out of China and French Indo-China ; (iii ) 
renounce aggression ; (iv) observe the principle of equal trade opportu- 
nity in the Pacific. It was also rumoured at the time that 

* if Japan would play ball, the U. B. would put up K), 00, 00,000 dollars to 
help Japan to switch fropi a war to a ))oace economy ; that Japanese war supplies 
to Russia would keep Japan*s factories going.”— (Ti we. New York weekly). 


The obvious questions that suggostod themselves even to 
American journalists were-^can Japan who has spent a million lives 
in trydng to persuade China into her **co-proBperity" 
sphere do this trick ; can any Japanese Government dare 
• “withdraw on the map" and hope to function a day ^ 
longer ? There appeared to be a tie-up here woven by 
destiny which men’s hands wore incapable of handling properly, of un- 
ravolling successfully. For about half-a* century dreamers of dreams and 
seors of vision in Japan have been dreaming of the flag of Dai Nippon — 
Great Japan — fluttering over the countries far and near, their little island 
in the heart of tho Faciilo sending out new '‘lords of the human 
kind'* to rule the world and to set a bettor example of State life. 
Tho hopr for the realization of such a dream has drawn near, and the 
democracies of the West;, tho purveyors of “corrupt materialistic ideas", 
want •the people of the “divine country in the Eastern seas" and 
“the senior nation of Asia" to turn back on this historic destiny. 


and expect them to do so ! Thus ran the angry comment in the 
Japanese Press. While the “special" missionary of peace, Mr. Baburii 
Eurusu, was busy with talking at Washington of the “moderate and 
virtuous" demands of his Government, the head of that Government 
at Tokyo was declaring that “for the honour and pride of mankind" 
the practice of the U. S. A. and Britain must be “purged" from 
East Asia ; the Foreign Minister of Japan, Mr. Bhigenori Togo, was 
contemptuous of the XJ. B. A. trying to “forcibly apply to East 
Asiatic countries fantastic principles and rules not adapted to the 
actual situation.'* These threats and slighting references were uttered 
and made in the last week of November. And on the 7th of 
December Japanese boinbers" were hurtling through the air death and 
destruction over American and British territories. 


We do not know difference over what particular item or items 
of the compromise ^oposals led to failure of the negotiations. The 
FondeaeBtal world cannot point out to what Mr. Cordell Hull 
coellieiMwMa or Mr. 8aburu Eurusu could have said or done to 
•pea end halt the catastrophe. Whoever made concession 

would have “lost face" - before the world's gallery, preservation of 
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wbiob “face" — prestige — was three-fourth of the force that influences 
or dominates international affairs. We have a certain feeling that 
there is a fundamental conflict between the desires, ambitions and 
interests of Japan and those of the democracies that hold today 
sway, political and economic, over East Asia south of Siberia. 
People who have time to think of the various elements of this 
conflict, to read of discussions on these, have almost come to accept 
these as true and as cruel as Nature's own processes. Many of 
these are idealistic « as many are materialistic, concerned with what 
is called bread and butter, dul and hhat. This amalgam, the driving 
force of idealistic and materialistic elements, has been recognized 
by both native and foreign observers of the life of the Japanese 
people. Lothrop Stoddard, one of the American interpreters of tlie 
rising temper of colour and race conflicts, has been quoted by Mr. 
Fujihara Jinjiro in his The Spirit of Japanese l7idustry^2k “doctrinal 
glorification of the Japanese way", the book has been called— to point 
to the moral of this development. 

**PreBeDt-day Japan has been atnng into action by the sharpeat of life’s 
inatincta— that of aelf-presorvation. Now, add to this ))rlnfeval urge a burning 
faith in ’Great Japan’ and the peculiar excellence of the Yamato Race ; add to 
thirt again the Buahtdo code glorifying aelf-aacrifice and welcoming heroic death, 
and we can realize the fierce longing in Japanese hearts to cut tho Gordion knot 
of their difficulties and hew out a great destiny with the Samurai sword.” 

Mr. Fujihara Ginjiro was for 25 years Chief Executive of the 
gigantic Oji paper monopoly controlled by the Mitsui interests. And 
as in other countries, so in Japan, “the plans of the 
’‘Big Bnsiness” A modern world are made in the counting house" to 

Japanese politics quote the words of Woodrow Wilson. Therefore do 

wo find Japanese industrialists being influenced by 
politics and influencing politics. This intor-connectlon is not ^secret ; 
it is there for all the world to see, and to understand. Japan's “Big 
Business" is thus found never behind in financing every patriotic 
ebullition or adventure. In 1936 it decided to contribute a total of 
16,50,00,000 yell to the National Defence Fund. Amongst the con- 
tributors are the Mitsui, the Mitsubishi and the Sumimoto concerns 
which are heavily interested in the munition industry\ The entire 
amount will be contributed not to the Finance Minister but to the 
Ministers of War and Navy in three equal annual instalments. Inspired 
by this example the leading concern of Formosa indicated their intention 
to contribute a total of 1,50,00,000 yen to the Army and Navy. As 
the State has helped to make the wealth of these “Houses", the 
Slate in Japan has had natural claims on their resources to advance its 
various programmes of social and 4)olitical expansion. We have 
referred in this and in previous volumes of the Annual 
Begister to the dependence of Japanese industries for their raw 
materials on other countries. This has halted Japan’s industrial ex- 
pansion both in peace time and in war time. An estimate has it 
thaA -theU. 8. A. exported over 2,00,00,000 t6ii8 of steel und iron 
scrap chiefly to Italy and Japan during the period of 1936 to 
January, 1941. Another shows the latest figures (1940) of the percentage 
of Japan’s war supplies obtained from the U. S. A. : copper— 91 per 
cent ; scrap iron and steel— 90 per cent ; ferroalloys— 83 per cent ; 
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aliMfts and fuirts — 77 per cent ; oil products— 66 per cent. This economic 
difienlty* is galling to Japanese industrial magnates, and is the seed-plot 
of Japan's **New Order in the Pacific," in the solution of which 
politicians and militarists, industrialists and financiers have found a 
common platform. Not all the exponents of the idea and ideal present to us 
the picture in identical words or lines. Politicians and militarists 

have a way of drawing it up a little different from that of the 
industrialist and the financier ; the publicist and the map-makers 
of the **new orders" have their particular ways. 

In Japan also this holds good. The politician and the militarist 
present to us this picture : **Japan has established a semi-circle of 
The mllitaHst, bases from Thailand to Saigon, to Hainan, to Takao 

the Indnetrlallet, (at the southern tip of Formosa), to Parao in the 

A the radullst are Japanese Mandated Islands. A possible extension 

ekd%l semi-circle is to Davao in the Phillippines, 

where there is a strong Japanese colony." Mr. Koichiro Ishibara, 
President of the Ishibara Industrial Marine Transportation Co., *'not 
unrepresentative of the ideas and purposes oi Japanese industry and 

finance", wrote in the Oendai for January, 1941, that the key to 

the whole of the ‘‘China Incident" is the southern regions ; that '^oUce 
the mutual* prosperity block is set up, the 15 billion yen export 

surplus reported by the European colonies in 1936 would be converted 

into a tremendous and stimulating increase in Japanese industry 

the economies of the various European countries will bo dependent 
upon it." In the August, (1940) Number of Nippon Hyorofi, lUisLma,iB\x 
Kamikawa drew up a scheme of world re-construction in place of 
the present one-' Japan’s version of the “new world order." The 
“emergence and establishment of huge bloc-empires" being the next 
stage, in world d^elopment, Kamikawa lays down the following “ba- 
sic principles" : (l) construction of Bloc or Regional Empires by the 
lK>wbrful races ; (2) the granting of mutual autonomous indepen- 
dence to the weak and smaller races ; (3) a world-peace based on an 
inter-bloc balance of power which will 8ui)ercedo the old racial or 
continental peace. In this scheme Jai)an will be dominating the western 
Pacific. The disposal of the Pacific islands now under non-Asiatio 
control is the major problem of this Bloc. The second principle of the 
above scheme will apply in the first instance to the Hun race (the 
Chinese), and to the Indians. Admiral Toyoda, Foreign Minister in 
the last Ministry of Prince Konoye, said in the course of a statement 
made to the Tokyo correspondents of the official German and Italian 
News Agencies on August 9, 1941, that “ethnical and geographical 
reasons* called for the closer collaboration between Japan and “the 
southern region". Tba^ reference to “ethnical" reasons points out to the 
origin of the Japanese people. Three elements appear to have mingled 
to make the race — & primitive white strain through the “Ainus" 
who appeared to have entered Japan from the region of the Amur 
in the neolithip . times ; a yellow, Mongol strain came from or 
tbrougfi Korea about the 7th century before Christ ; and a brown- 
black, Malaya and Indonesian strain filtering in (Urom the islands 
of the South. The name of the island-empire — ^Japan, Nippon — can 
oe traced to the last of the three elements in the make-up of 
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the people. Japan is probably a corruption of the Malaya word 
for the islands — Japang or Japan ; this is a rendering of the 
Japanese term Nippon which in its tom is a corruption of the 
Chinese name for the place the sun come from" — Jib-pen. 

We have tried above to trace the evolution of the many forces 
and influences, generally impersonal, that have driven the Japanese, 
to launch on the greatest adventure in their nation’s 
**Tbe United life. They have challenged the man-power, the 

Nations*’ money-power, and the traditions of imperial rule of 

Britain ; they have thrown themselves against the 
industrial potential of the United States of America, the most highly deve- 
loped nation of the modern world. It is true that they have struck '*a blow 
which for the time at least has paralysed both Britain add the U. S. in the 
Pacific" — {Time^ Now York weekly, January 6, 1943). But consider 
the man-power alone of the States ranged against Japan and her 
Axis friends of Europe. The 26 nations who pledged themselves at 
Washington to "employ their full resources against the Axis Powers 
and to enter into no separate armistice or peace" — these "United 
Nations" — a now phrase introduced into the language of interna- 
tional politics — have a population of about 150,00,00,000 of the 
world's ^14,50,00,000. Some of them are very small ; a few very 
big. These are — 

The United States of America, Russia, China, Australia, Belgium. Canada, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czeclio-Slovakia, the Dominican Republic, Ki Salvador, Greece, 
Quatemela, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, NorwaiL Panama, Poland, .South Africa, Yugoslavia, and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The guiding principle of the signatories was the Atlantic Charter. 
The money-power of these States can only be astronomically calpula- 
ted. The War Programme of the United States 

wngr^twe a-lo*!® will absorb, we are told, half its national 
of antl-Axls forees — half of the more than 30,000 thousand crores 

of rupees — by the middle of 1943. For more than 

two years war in Europe had been raging ; Germany stood trium- 

phant over Europe ; she "actually commanded about two-thirds of 
the heavy industries and three-fourths of the manufacturing capacity 
of Europe"~(A^cw; lieview, Calcutta, January, 1941). Yet a "United 
Nations" could not be organized to challenge the threat held over 

tl&e world by Germany. But the attack by Japan on the Pearl 

Harbour, on Malaya, on the Phillipines acted as a bugle call to 
these States, to the vast majority of these States. The secret of 
this line-up deserves research. Britain had been in peril for about eighteen 
months, but China had not cared to declare war against Germany and Italy. 
Even in the present Grand Alliance Russia has thought it right to bargain 
herself out of co-operation with war against Japan. Taking aU things 
into consideration, it can be said with assurance that the United 
States of America has become the corner-stone of the world-wide 
opposition to the "new order" that Herr Hitler proposes to erect in 
the world. And the student of affairs should do well to pay special 
attention to things done and words uttered in that country. Since 
the end of World War I New York has become the finanoiid capital 
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of the world. World War II has enhanced this importance. If 
Ja^n had retrained from attacking U. 8. territories and confined 
her attention to British and Dutch possessions only, we have our doubts 
with regard to any change in the '^limited liability'* warfare that 
President Boosevelt had been carrying on against the Axis Powers. 
The Japanese attack has hastened developments ; the quick-time 
organisation of the **nnited Nations" sho^s that from certain points 
of view Japan is regarded as the greater menace to the present order 
of things, specially in East Asia. 


But there appears to have developed a controversy with regard 
to the strategy of the Allied ofTensive between the Atlantic Allies and 
the Pacific Allies. The U. S. A. and the Soviet Be- 
Controvew public which are both Atlantic Powers and Pacific 

A Nellie strategy Powers may bo regarded as having an oiwn mind 
in the matter. But not so are the British. Their 


Premier has very often given expression to the policy that Hitler 
was Enemy No. I, that the defeat of this enemy would bring down in 
ruins the Axis structure. His colleagues in the Ministry have taken 
their cue from “tho master." Oi\e of them, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Navy Minister, Mr. A. V. Aloxandor, made a statement 
in support of this thesis : "If wq can knock (the Axis) out pf the 
war, wo can .do what wo like with Japan afterward." Ilis opposite 
number in the U. S. A. Administration, tho Secretary of tho Navy, 
Mr. Frank Knox, ochood this feeling and policy : 


“We know who our great enemy is, the enemy who before all others must be 
defeated first. It is not Japan ; it is not Italy. It is Hitler, Hitler’s Nasis, 
Hitler's Germany, U is Hitler we must destroy. That done, the whole Axis 
fabric will collapse.’* 


The statement would not have done any hann if Japan had not 
been so successful in her Pacific ofiTensive, ..if the U. S. Administration 
• and tho Churchill Govornmont had not "mishandled 

nritilh affairs in tho Oriont."— (rtwir, Now York weekly), 
^•tralegy Churchill was hold, seemed to be held, 

particularly responsible for "Britain's fooble war effort 
in the For East." — {Time). The Melbourne Herald declared : "It 

is largely a matter of Mr. Churchill himself Mr. Churchill... would 

stoutly dissent from tho view he is Atlantic-minded." Tho New York 
weekly we have boon quoting from mado more sneering remarks : 
"The Prime Minister himself knows little of the subject (the Orient) 
except what he learned as an enthusiastie poloist in a Punjab 
regiment in Kipling's India." Mr. Knox's "unfortunately worded" 
statement caused "a lot of damage and hurt a lot of people"--- the 
Dutch and the Chinese specially. Tho former wore diplomatic in tho 


expression of their dissent from the predominantly Anglo-American 
view of strategy. The latter wore very out- spoken. Tho organ of the 
Chinese military, 8ao Tav^ Jih Pao, remarked : "Signs of Anglo* 
Amerioan re-inforcements are absent while British and American 


authorities continue to indulge in side-tracking remarks." Non-ofBoial 
Chinese, j^presented in sixteen organizations in New York, were "more 
speoifio" in a telegram addressed to President Boosevelt ; "If Singapore 
is lost and the Bfirma Boad is threatened and tho American Fleet 
still persists in doing nothing, then we have the right to be dis- 
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appointed with our Allies 'and will be forced to decide our own 
^destiny/' But the **really staggering warning" came, however, from 
Dr. Sun Po, President of the Chungking Legislative Yuan, and son 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, organiser of the Chinese revolution and founder of 
the Chinese BepubUc. Said he : 

If the United States and Britain intend to allow Japan free rein in the 
Far I^st while they are finishing off Hitler, as seems to be indicated in recent 
speeches by Alexanocr and Knox, there is great doubt in Chungking as lo^ the 
wisdom of Cliina's conUnuing to fight.” 

Australia and New Zealand, both British Dominions, which had 
angered Japan by their "white" Oceania policy discriminating against 
the residence of non-white peoples in their territories, 
indmudenesot reason to be as apprehensive of the unchecked 

British help advance of the Japanese, and as ^angry with "British 
complacence and unpreparedness". Australia's Prime 
Minister, Labourite John Curtin, gave voice to these feelings. He made 
it clear that for relief from the impending difficulty they could not 
depend any more on Britain ; that "Australia looked to America, free from 
any pangs about our traditional links of friendship with Britain"; that 

^Aiistralian external policy will be shaped towards obtaining Eussian aid and 
working out, with the United States as the main factor^ a plan of Pacific 
strategy «long with British, Chinese and Dutch forces.”— (77tc Italics are ours). 

We do not know what improvement or revision of the Pacific 
strategy has there been as a result of this angry recrimination. The 
world knows that Japan has not been halted in 
Under-estimation Malaya, in the Phillippines, in the islands of Java and 
of Japan Sumatra, in Burma. There has been any amount of 

discussion on the cause and causes of the failure 
of Britain and the U. S. A. The simplest appears to bo that the 
small* sized men of Dai Nijypon were under-estimated all along the 
line — in their industrial potential which contributes^ to the success of 
modern wars ; in the strength and skill of their naval and air forces, 
of their army. When Mr. Saburu Kurueu was flying on his t>eace 
mission, a U. S. A. paper opined that Japan was bluffing and could 
be easily dealt with. Boasons in support} of this contention were given. 

"Yokohama, Japan’s greatest sea-port, rusted under . blockade, with whole 
streets deserted, warehouses and ofiices closed.” 

"Japan’s great war industry was creaking. Its ship building industry is 
crippled for lack of steel. Every gallon of aviation fuel burned by Japanese planes 
is irreplaceable. The bulk of the 50,00 .COO-tons Japanese merchant fleet is tied up. 
Economic strangulation is on the way.” 

"But war to Japan would mean worse than economic strangulation. Japan is 
a land of paper bouses, and few antic-aircraft guns.” 

The assurance that Japan was weak in tbo arts of peace and of 
war, suggested in the above quotation, must have been one of the 
influences that is responsible for the Pacific debacle. 
But people are not, or cannot remain satisfied with 
so simple an explanation. When an organization or 
an institution fails or falls it does not do so by 
external attacks alone ; there is betrayal from within, 
there must have been weakness in the various organs • 
of its constitution. British and United States news- 
papers were found busy pointing to this inner weakness. One of 


^’Singapore 
■plrlP’— the 
■plrlt of **nn 
•ftnte. tired, 
hyper-elvlllaed 
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thaM purported to give the impressions ot General Sir Henry Pownall 
who had replaced Air Marshal Sir Brooke-Popham as British Far 
Eastern Commander. Preparatory to the assumption of his new 
duties he tried to understand the causes of the peril that faced him 
and his forces. His 'greatest disappointment" was the discovery of 
the "Singapore spirit" — the spirit of "an effete* tired, hyper-civilized 
society" : ^'cold storage* electricity and the automobile" bad made 
many Britishers, "both officers and men.. .-.hazy about the threat to 
their possessions and habits there were "late nights* good times." 
The New Statesifiair & Nation (London) was very bitter. It asked its 
})oople to face up to the fact that they wore in presence of "some- 
thing more unpleasant than" incompetence." It asked thorn to recognize 
if they hoped to retrieve their position and to regain their self- 
respect and prestige, that the "inadequacy of this man or the other" 
could not account for "a failure so general." 

'*A ruling class was on its trisL and here, as in Norway and Crete, it bas 
broken down. A national tradition has for generations discouraged intelligence 
and science, to concentrate on sports and wbat it calls Character. Here is the 
result." 

The London Daily Mirror, passed tho samo judginont in language a 
little different. "At tho top you havo tho military aristocracy of tho Guards’ 
Under estimation* regiments with a mentality not very foreign to Potsdam 
of British (tho German military head-quarters during tho Empire), 

eharaoter jn centre you have a second-class snobocracy. And 

behind it all* the cloying inertia of tho Civil Bervice hogged down by 
regulations..." We are sure that remarks like these can be paralleled 
from the literature of tho Boor War, of World War I. The beating 
that the British received at tho hands of the Turks in Mesopotamia, 
tho evidence tendered before tho Mesopotamian Commission, the report 
of that Commission* which exposed and hold up to public scorn the 
ineptitude of the miktary bureaucracy, in India specially — all those 
wore Intermediate stages of a "muddling through" that* the world 
has been assured, is the special gift with which the British have 
boon endowed since the beginning of their imperial regime. In different 
periods during World War I., the prospects of Allied victory were 
no rosier than they «iire today. Bear-Admiral Sims, Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Naval Forces sent to Europe in 1917, in his 
book — Victory at reveals on the strength of documents placed 

before American naval men by the British Admiralty that "unless tho 
appalling destruction of merchant tonnage (about a million tons a 

month) could be materially changed, the unconditional surrender 

of the British Empire would inevitably take place within a few 
months," on about November 1, 1917. The figures of these losses were 
never given to the British Press. Bearing these things in mind we 
are not much disturbed or impressed by the pre-mortem report on 
the British Empire and the maladies of its body politic. The charge 
of "inefficiency* self-satisfactioD and conceit" is the portion reserved 
for the managers of a losing cause. The time for the judgment of 
history on these happenings in East Asia is not yet. Wo have also 
to remember, that we have not got as yet the boaltb chart of the 
U. 8. A. Booial life. 

9 
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^ With All our detachmilift we cannot, however, say that we are 
unoonecious of and insensitive to the many material and spiritnal 
. losses that have fallen on the cause represent^ by 

apMraneeof responsible leaders of the “United Nations*', by 

Jap«?t soldiery failure to stand up to the Japanese. They have 

lost superiority on land, on sea and in the air* The 
extent of the risk ran by the Japanese was “so great as to be 
almost admirable" — {Time). Their unbelievable success has justified 
this risk. They have almost secured the world monopoly right of 
tin and rubber ; the sugar of Java will be welcome to the Japanese 
house- wife ; the oil of Borneo and Burma recovered from wells that 
could not be wholly destroyed will move their planes over wider 
areas of the 6,86,34,000 square miles of the Pacific. A proper 
understanding of the factors, material and spiritual, that have enabled 
the Japanese to win this resounding victory is necessary for us as 
well as for others who have been affected by its results. We had 
occasion to refer to Bu-shudo — the “valour-man way** — which in the 
Army Manual is expressed as follows : “To die participating in the 
supreme holy enterprise of mankind — war— must be the greatest glory 
and height of exaltation.** Backed up by this conviction, and trained 
for this special glory through centuries of Samurai rule, the Japanese 
soldier, sailor and air man, is wiry and tough ; their ‘'buttocks are big 
with marching ;** they are veterans ; they are well-equipped ; their staff 
officers’ work has been “of a high order**, to use the words of the 
U S. A. War Secretary Henry Stimson. A description of their war- 
formations tells us that in battle dross a Japanese soldier “looks 
like a badly-wrapped round paper package", “his sloppiness is mis- 
leading.** For his size he carries an extraordinary weight of equip- 
ment. His *25-calibre rifle or machine-gun is light and accurate to 
1,000 yards ; ho carries 400 rounds of its little bullets, “twice ap many 
as the load of larger bullets the larger U. S, trooper" carries. He 
carries a bayonet, a helmet with a little gold Star on it. He Carries 
6 days* ration of rice and sardines, and he tends his own cooking. 
Thus lightly armed and lightly equipped, the soldiery of the Mikado 
has developed a tactics of their own which has confounded the General 
Staffs of Britain and of the U. S. A., specially in their Malaya and 
Burma campaigns. 

General Fownall is said to have reported that the Japs 
Jnagle war & gQQ^ gg animals in the jungle.** Basing on 

words the New York Time has the following 
pen-picture. 

*’They came in polypnetic clothes : in shorts and sneakers, or Malayan dress 
or just their underwear. They forced natives to lead them throiit>h tangled by-ways. 
They poshed aboot with high, merry tail, like bunting dogs, sniffing out convoys of 

defenders, "li^ith their bare hands they made rafis of logs They stole bicycles, 

food and shoes from Malayans and Chinese, went forward faster, stronger and 

better shod than before They climbed in the trees and dropped,. like monkeys, 

on passing patrols. Every hardship which a hungry animal could tolerate, and 
many an ingenuity it could not conceive, they experienced and used.’* 

** Tt had never occurred to the British that little men in shorts and gym 

shoes could actually filter **through Malayan jungles. Japanese forces bad appar- 
ently made contact all the way acrosa the peninsula *lhe middle jungles had 

previously been the domain of the dwarfish Sakai, a hairy, blow-gunning people 

The Japaneee bribed savages to lead them through their jungle paths.” 
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Against an enemy like this, against taotios like ^ this, ^hat 
con W the British and the Americans do ? 

<Ili6 dafeoders had been too cirilised for this sort of thing. They stuck to 
the pill-boxes along the highways, defended the airfields, stood at the bridges, 



**The little men, in light shorts, open shirts and rubber sneakers or with bare 
feet, were apparently iasuflicient targets for the British. As they had used tiny, 
Btecl-saviog two-men subs at Pearl Harbour, they used tiny oiic-mau tanks and two- 
men gun •carriers.*’ 

We have attempted above to understand and explain, to intorprot 
the events that have brought this World War II of the 20th 
century to the doors of India. We have yet to 
^“*5eeiared understand why Japan choso this particular time to 
" war** launch hor attack. Her **speciar' peace emissary, 

Mr. Saburu Kurusu, was at Washington trying to" 
straighten out the tangle. On the morning of December 7 Japanese 
air squadrons began bombing Pearl Harbour ; one hour after this 
**ihe Japanese ambassador and his colleague delivered to our Secretary 
of State a formal reply to a recent American message. It contained 
no threat or hint of war." This quotation is from the spooch of 
President Booyevelt reporting to the Congress on the sequence of 
events that had led to the war. It shows that the military in Japan 
had decided a week before to start tho war ; they had chosen the 
particular hour and day a week before they started the '‘undeclared 
war.” Her bombers must have been ferried over by carriers from 
bases in the mainland or in her mandated islands oast of the 
Phillippines. None of those were nearer than 3,000 miles to their 
objects of attack. At least six days must have been taken to cross 

this area. During those days tho Tokyo Government kept its 
negotiators at Wasfiington ^'deceiving” the United States by talks of 
peace. «This has ^eep stigmatized as "the perfidy of a professed 
friend." Wo do not know who is the inventor of this technique of 
"undeclared war.*’ Japan is no apprentice in it. There is a story 

that the Japanese ambassador at St. Petersburg was dancing at tho 
Tsar’s Palace what time Japanese ships were shelling tho Russian 
naval base of Port Arthur. For four years and more Japan had boon 
carrying on death and destruction in China without declaring war on 
tho country. So, on December 7, 1941, Japan but practised the now 
morality in warfare which she has been following since 1904. This 
is an episode in tho war which need not detain ua any longer. 

Japan has chosen her path. She has kindled a fire in East 

Asia which will bum peoples other than the intended victims. 


The question demands an answer — why did Japan choose the 
particular time that she did in attacking the U. S. A. and British 
Wh did j possessions in the East ? It may be true, as a 
chooM thi» iNwtt* spokesman of the Japan^e Fleet in China waters 
cobr tfme 7 declared, that "the China affair and the European 

conflict could not be settled separately.*' But this 
theus did not require that Japan rhould attack Britain or the 
United States or both on December 7, 1941. It is diflicult to 
believe that Japan did not consult her Axis allies * in Europe before 
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•hi iitaiied'*!ier war. Why^thea did the latter eons^t to tUi new 
proposition ? They conld not help Japan, busy as they were with 
their ''Bussia Incident*’ ; they did not suggest thi^t Japan should 
create a diversion in their favour by attacking the Soviet ^public in 
the east, oompolling the latter to divide her forces and energies, 
to fight on two fronts. It is true that Japan has helped them by 
diverting to their own use U. B. and British export of help to Bussia. 
She has kept busy Britain and the TJ. S. A. — their muni^on manufacturers 
— but the products of their labour could not be used agaiilst Germany. And 
Germany could accumulate her war weapons for use during spring and 
summer. It has to be taken note of that before the end of November the 
Soviet forces had taken Bostov-on-ihe-Don, and had begun to roll back the 
German hordes from their towns and cities. This offensive started 
on the 29th of November. This counter-attack by the Bussian forces 
under Marshal Semion Timoshenko did not, however, attain the 
success that it did later, to advise Japan to halt her attack. 
Perhaps she had made her full arrangements which could not be 
modified or counter-manded ; the military machine by its own inertia 
moved forward to Malaya and to Pearl Harbour, one of the strongest 
of naval and air-bases in the world built at a cost of about two 
hundred crores of rupees. It was in the week ending in December 15, 
1941, that Herr Hitler in explanation of the retreaii of his army 
began to talk of halting its ''mobile progress", and stabilizing it into 
"a stationary front" with a view to the early approach of winter ; 
that ho confessed that millions of "his soldiers stand after a year 
of the heaviest battles against an enemy vrho is superior in numbers 
and material in the front." This confession of discomfiture became more 
frequent ; we find on December 29, 1941, again the Fuehrer acknow- 
ledging that the campaign in the East had "assumed proportions 
which exceeded all past notions." » , 

There was enough pressure from within to force Japan to 
burst out into this new war, as we have indicated above. We have to 
enquire whether or not Britain and the United States, 
-^Acfflo-Amerlean singly or collectively, did anything to add 

pressure external pressure on the inner compulsion. There 
had been negotiations between the Japanese Ambassador 
Admiral Nomura and the U. S, Foreign Secretary Cordell Hull since April, 
1941, to ease the tension. Japan’s excursion into Indo-China which 
brought her Within striking distance of Malaya and the Phillippines 
worsened the situation. Challenged by this audacity the U. S. 
General Staff and the British Imperial General Staff must have started 
measures to meet Japan half-way. The details of such measures 
were not for the public eye and ear. We have heard of only a 

few of these— reinforcements were sent to Hongkong from Canada 

and India ; bases in the island of Guam were sought to be extended 
and strengthened. This wgs almost routine business. It had been 
known for a long time thatihb Japanese Navy was more than a match 
for the combing U. S. and British Navies in the Pacific. The Atlantic 
commitments of these two Anglo-Saxon Powers did not enable 

them to transfer any weighty portion of their naval forces to the 

mid-west-Pacific, to the PhiUippine bases and to Singapore, except at the 
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kM mometit We do not know ifthefaoifio Fleet of 'the U. 8. A. 
ikationed in and around Pearl Harbour could or did send any warship 
to n. S. territories in this area. During the height of the ludo- 
CSiina affair there were rumours that the Pacific Fleet had left 
^arl Harbour for "an unknown destination'*. It must have been 
rumour only. We do know that the British Navy sent the battle- 
ship — the Prince of Woles ^ and the battle cruiser — the Reptdse to 
Singapore. The news of this reached the world on the 1st or 2nd 
of December, 1941. Did this piece of news force matters ? Lieutenant- 
Commander Tota Ishimaru has told us in his book — Japan Must 
Fight Britain — first published in Great Britain in February, 1936-— 
that "the despatch of a Fleet to the Far East would be an 
early and definite indication that England had determined to fight 
her (Japan)." He closed his book with repeating the same 
declaration : 

**Japan, then, must strike as soon as she learns that the British Fleet has 
left European waters on its way East. Hie condi lions are much the same as 
those which would obtain in a war with America, when the last moment lor 
commencing hostilities is that when the enemy Fleet leaves Hawaii for the 
westward.*' 

The unpreparedness that found the U. S. Fleet and air force 
at Pearl Harbour on December 7, and that which sent the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse to their doom without 
**A]cls Reunion In fighter protection, go to show that Japan misread 
the Near Eaat” the signs. But she was ready, and the course of 
the war during the last few months in Fiast Asia 
supports the contention that Japan somehow felt herself competent 
to lick single-handed the A. B. G. D. Powers — America-Britain- 
China and the Dutcli East Indies. The only help that her Axis 
partners in Europe could have rendered her was technical advice in 
the now arts of war developed by Gorman strategists. All this 

is true. But this does not rule out the plan that Japan's adventure 

has a place in the Grand Strategy of the miracle-workers of 

Berlin, the German General Staff. An American journalist, Pierre 
Van Passen, in August, 1941, contributed to tlie Liberty an article 
describing the latest slogan of the Nazi Military plan — "Axis Bo- 
Union in the Near East." The meeting can become possible by Japan 
gaining control of the sea-ways in the Pacific and the Indian 

Oceans, and Germany and Italy up-setting British control of the 
Mediterranean. The plan envisages an "attack on tbw Sues Canal from 
the south" by the Japanese Navy, and by German bombers from 
the north. Other pre-requisites of success in this union are : the 
PhillippineS must be lost by the U. S. A., Singapore by Britain 
and Surabaya by the Dutch East Indies ; the British must be 
driven from Egypt and Sudan, and from territories that wore lately 
Italian and F^ncb Somaliland. The first six months of 1942 show 
Japan fulfilling her part of the b^ain ; Germany and Italy are 
no nearer their objective. The article under reference also dilated 
on the sharing out of the spoils of victory. Japan was to reap the 
harvest on the continent of North America. There was no referon^ 
in the plan to the setting up of the "Oo-prosperity sphere in 
Chreater &gt . Asia"— the dream of Japanese expansionists. Instead, a 
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new direction is given to Japanese ambitions. In its support J*geo- 
poUtidd arguments" were forthcoming firom the armoury of the 
late Major-General Earl Haushofer, the Ouru in high politics of the present 
generation of Gorman rulers. In his book — OeopoUtik des Pazinschen 
Ozeana — he published a map in which the North American continent 
is shown as **a solution of Japan's lack of living space" ; a large 
part of the United States and Canada is shown as “Japan's sphere 
of influence." Importance was imported into the discussion by 
recalling an article contributed by another “geo-politician" — Walter 
Beinhardt — published in 1937 Zeitschrift fuer OeopoUtik, “One 
day Japan should be able without much difficulty to take Alaska, 
either as a pledge or even as a base for attack upon the United States." 


This grandiose scheme, the overturning of the old order and the 
building up of the new, is, we are told, “the divine event" for which 

, millions in Europe, Asia and Africa have been shed- 

I^Oerman- blood. The builders in the Axis camp of 

dominated world this new order have made no secret of their 

hopes and ambitions. It appears, however, that these 
do not often coincide with one another. It was once hoped that as 
Nazism and Fascism were not articles for “export", they would be 
satisfied with the duty of re-shaping the European continent and north 
Africa. This is the significance of the plan of “huge Kloc-empires" 
of which Hikamatsu Kamikawa speaks and to which we have already 
referred. But Germany's “Bussia Incident*’ has put a new complexion 
on the whole matter. At least this is being felt in Japan. The 
Kokurnin S/nvibun, a Eigbtist newspaper of Tokyo, gave expression to 
what appears to us to be an apprehension that in the scramble for territories 
Japan may not get her due share. This was told us in a cable dated 
Juno 29, just seven days after Germany bad attacked Bussia. The 
paper opened the article with inviting the people to* be prepared to 
face the many “grave problems" that will be maturing “if Axis 
hegemony extends across the Urals into Asiatic Bussia." Then followed 
the opinion that if the Axis sphere were to include the Soviet 
territories, the Near East and Africa, there was no reason why Germany 
and Italy should not “recognize Japan’s influence over India, Australia, 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Soviet territory east of the Urals." We do not 
understand why this request should have become necessary to be repeated 
when by Art. II of the 1940 Treaty (September 27) Germany and Italy 
recognised “the leadership of Japan in the establishment of a new order 
in Greater East Asia." There is no reason against such a division 
of spoils in case of Axis victory except that the leading member of the 
Axis with his “Nordica'aco" complex may have other ideas in the matter. 
^He had long ago reserved for his country “the incalculable wealth and 
stores of raw materials of the Ural mountains, the vast forests of Siberia." 

But the dreamers of dreams in Japan, men like the “Homeric figure" of 
Mitsuru Toyama, have also their own ideas for which they have been working 
for the last sixty years. The “Tanaka Memorandum" 
world to see. It was prepared by 
General Tanaka, the then Premier, at the command 
of the Emperor. It was presented in the early months of 1927. 
A Chinese clerk in the Japanese Foreign Office made a copy of it, 


The Tanaka 
Memorandom 
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sod stole it. It was, a English version of it, was later published in 
the Chinese papers, English and native. Of course, the Memorandum 
ms promptly denied by the Japanese Government. But the Japanese 
moves on the international chess-board made since then have followed 
the time-table of this Memorandum. And the vision raised by it has 

been holding captive the imagination of the people, and their mind 

is reflected in l^ks and newspaper articles. We have referred to 
certain of these. We propose to bring the discussion of the subject 
to a close by giving an idea of the map of the '^Greater East Asia" 

as drawn up by the Nichi Nichi — "It is bound ou the west by a 

continnous chain of nrountains forming a Great Divide." This 
chain of mountains stretches from the Behring Strait south-westward 
to the Arabian sea coinciding with the frontiers of Siberia, and inclu- 
ding in the proposed map "all of China, French Indo-Ghina, Siam, 
Burma and India." On the east, the coast lino of East Asia ex- 
tends from "Northern Nippon southward to Indonesia, then westward to 
Ceylon." History and present practice— I'iast Asia’s old history — 
and the xiresent practice of the peoples' economic life, sanction 
and sanctify this "natural and inseparable unit.” Thus India will bo 
called upon to fit herself into the llafckao Ichi Aye — ^"into a har- 
monious order under one heaven" — of which the central iiguro is 
Dai Nippom The Japanese attack may bo an attomi^t to forostal 
Germany, to confront her with a Jap-dominated "Greater East Asia.” 

The story brought up-to-date indicates, in concrete terms, India’s 
place in the "new order of things” schemed for by Japan "Wo 
have had . hitherto to coniine our attention to 
oMranbr Britain things happening in our eastern border, 

ft Raetla western frontiers wliich geographically are 

bounded by Afghanistan and south-east Iran but 
are for strategic reasons extended to the eastern Mediterranean area, things 
werep on the move threatening the established order of things. Bashid 
Ali El-Gilaini in Iraq had shown the way. It is true that his ofTorts 
were nipped in the bud. But in Iran mischief began to bo browing 
almost immediately. The Ex-Grand Mufti of Jerusalem sought asylum 
there having fled from Iraq ; Dr. Arthur Groba, who was playing the 
German part that Colonel Lawrence had done during World War I in the 
Arab countries, as quickly left Iraq ; there wore assembled a few hundreds 
of German technicians, scientific men in key positions in Iran's 
industries and transport system, researchers into her ancient history, 

and hundreds of "tourists”. Those men and groups were found 

exerting their influence on the Shah of Persia, on conductors of the 
Administration, on other classes intimately connected with the ruling 
classes, to create difficulties for the British. On August 17 a Moscow 
news told us on the authority of an Ankara correspondent that 
'Germany has demanded air bases in Iran and full supplies for 

German planes using them." A London news of the same date said 

that the British and Soviet Ambassadors at Teheran had on the 15th 
August drawn the attention of the Iranian Government to "the concern 
fdt by their two Governments in regard to the excessively large 
number of Oermans in Iran." Their presence had constituted a danger 
to British intereete since Germany had gained control of Crete 
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Greece and the Ionian islande. The distarbances in Syria and Iraq 
were evidences of this threat. British “demarches" did not seem to 
have had any effect on the Iranian Government. Bat when Germany 
attacked Bussia, when the “Aattle for Odessa" was being fought ia^ 
“burning heat'\ the control of the Iran Government by Nazi influenooi 
was a threat to the Soviet Bepublic that could not be ignored. Tb^ 
combined British and Soviet “demarches" also failed to bring any 
improvement in the situation. The Nazi agents and sympathisers 
with the Nazi cause found in the Army and Air Force of Iran, the* 
“rebels" against British imperialism that had fled to Iran from 
surrounding countries — all these “enemy" elements continued to be 
active. Getting no remedy the British and Soviet Governments ordered 
the march of British and Soviet contingents into Iran territory from 
the south-west and from the north-west ; this they started on August 
25. It was preliminary to the “token occupation" of Iran, to save 
its Oovornment from Nazi pressure, from allowing its territories to be 
used as base of operations against the Soviet Union immediately, and 
ultimately against India. The Iranian Government bowed before the 
storm. The AH Hansur Ministry resigned, and a new Ministry headed 
by Ali Faroughi ordered Persian troops “to refrain from resistance" 
on August 28. 

• 

Strategic reasons alone wore not responsible for this invasion. 
Iranian wdls produce about 1,02,00,000 tons of oil a year — twice 
the amount got from the Iraq fields and thrice from 
To open eupply that of Bumanian. This oil is “the life source of 

roads to UuMla the whole British defensive system in the Bast." 

Since the loss of the industrial region of the Ukraine 
the Soviet republic has become dependent on the United States and 
Britain for the supply of war equipment and for the raw materials 
and machineries for its manufacture. It was hoped at the time' that 
the head of the Persian Gulf would provide “Burma Boads" principally 
from Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf to Bandar Shah on the 
Caspian Sea by the standard-gauge Trans-Iranian Bailway for the flow 
of supplies to the hard-pressed Bussian fighting forces. There are 
two other roads — one being north from Zahidan, the terminus of the 
Baluchistan Bail way via Quetta, through eastern Iran to Meshed, 
and thenoe to Askabad* in Bussian Turkistan to be transported by 
a single-track railway to Krasnovodsk on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea opposite Baku ; the other being from Basra to Baghdad 
by the narrow-gauge railway ; from Baghdad by a standard-gauge 
line to Erbil ; a road leads over the Bowandus Pass to western Iran, 
and thenoe northwards to strike the Bussian broad-gauge railway 
at Tabriz. All these three roads, two in Iran and one in Iraq, have 
great limitations and enormous difficulties for through transport -^ro^, 
railway, motor and other vehicles, and steamers — ^all these varieties 
of the means of transport will have to co-operate in the complete 
transaction. There are two other entrances to reach Bussia — through 
Archangel in north European Bussia, and Vladivostock on the Pacific 
at the end of 6 to 7 thousand miles of railway track. In the case 
of the former ice is the stumbling-block ; in the case of the latter 
distance. 
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All these diffionlties of supply formed the subjects of discussion 
of a special Three-Power Supply Conference held at Moscow on 
September 29 and completed its work on October 1. 

Averill Harrknan was head of the U. S. A. 
emWulltiissta I>elegation. and Lord Beaverbrook was head of the 
British ; M. Molotov was head of the Bussian, as 
aliK> the chairman of the Conference. The Conference was held 

on the basis of a joint-message addressed by President Roosevelt 

and Mr. Churchill to ^ M. Stalin and in agreement with him. Its 
purposa was to solve the question of the best way of sending 

assistance to the Soviet Unjon in the ‘'splendid" resistance which it is 
putting up against Fascist aggression, of "the distribution of their 
common resources" ; and of **the best utilization of these resources * 
The better co-ordination of the war efforts of these three Powers 
was secured at the Conference, as we learn from the Harriman- 

Beaverbrook joint statement issued at Moscow on October 2. It has 
been decided "to place at the disposal of the Soviet Government 
practically every requirement for which the Soviet military and civil 
authorities have asked" ; the Soviet Government has supplied to 
Britain and the U. S. A. ''large quantities of the raw materials 
urgently required by those countries" ; the difficulties of transporta- 
tion have hpen fully examined and plans made to "increase the 
volume of traffic in all directions." One immediate proof of this 
w^as forthcoming in the news which told the world of the 
dispatch to Iran of a U. S. Mission under Brigadier General 
Bussel Maxwell, to study British plans for urgent port, railway and 
road expansion necessary to keep supplies flowing to the Russian 
forces through the Caucasus, and to the British forces which wore 
being sent from Syria, Iraq and India, and wore being organized into 
"an expeditionary by General Wavcll, Commandor-in-Chief in 

India.* It was also reported that joint consultations between high 
Russian and British military officers were being held at Tiflis. 
American ships were already being diverted to Iranian ports carrying 
Lend-Lease equipment. 


Japanese attaek— 
panie A demor- 
alisation 4n India 


These measures and the superb defence put up by the Bussian 
forces, and the resumption of the offensive by them since the last 
week of November, 1941, must have halted the German 
war machine in its gravitation towards the Persian 
Gulf. Threats to India’s western frontier have not 
taken shape. West and East they appeared to be 
distant. But what was distant has come near since December 7, 1941. It 
has affected our "Home Polity" and disturbed it in a manner that is no 
credit either to the rulers or to the ruled. In areas as far-placed as Dibru- 
garh and Bameswaram in eastern India panic caught the people ; 
their normal activities were suspended ; schools and colleges were 
olos^ and dispersed far and near. The Government, central and pro- 
vincialy in their wisdom did nothing to assuage this fear ; they 
suggested civil evacuation ; they declared "non-family" areas ; they 
talked of civil defence, of slit trenches, of baffle walls, of sand-bags, 
of keeping stocks of food-stuffs — talks that only fed panic and spread 
civilian ^moralization. In Bengfd where an autonomy Ministry has 
10 
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been functioning, men and things did not show better than in the 
provinoee under ^e Governors. 

There was a stampede from the coastal areas, urban and rural. 
Madras and Calcutta caught the Cbntagion earliest, though the lattSr 
was 40 to 60 Sailes interior. Bombers — the fears of 
a^rtwSotts bombers— created this panic which passed ^decent 
bounds when news of the bombing of Bangoon on 
the 23rd of December reached the people. Bombay 
on the Arabian Sea developed the same symptoms much later, though 
between the Btfy of Bengal and the Arabian Sea there intervened 
500 to 600 miles of land area. This dispersal of the people disrupted 
the various relations of economic and social life. It was an instinctive 
affair of sheer animal fright which neither the Central Government 
of India nor the leaders of the people did or could regulate or control. 
Both of them failed in this obvious duty, because the people refused 
to be so guided. The Government, busy with their war organization, 
had not the imagination to think of civilian morale, to organize it. 
The youth of the country who could expect leadership and guidance 
from their Universities looked at them in vain. Certain of these 


academic centres gave the greatest lead to panic and demoralization. 
By closing the schools and colleges which had kept busy millions 
of boys and girls, they set free forces of idleness and rnmour-monger- 
ing that added to the confusion of the times. In the evacuation 
from the cities and their neighbourhood the people were loft to their 
own devices, and the Government looked on this scene with a 
helplessness that was ludicrous. As the “threatened” cities were being 
emptied out — nearly half of Calcutta’s population evacuated — the railw^ay 
stations became orgies of exploitation. Bailway porters earned forty to 
fifty rupees daily ; the railway staff went one better. The Government 
which was master of the railways could not stop » this loot, because 
the people in their fright were eager to submit to this loot. The 
contagion of profiteering spread far and near, into towns and townlets, 
into villages even. The influx of people into these, hunting for 
houses, shot up the rent of houses sky- ward. Houses that were 
normally let out for Es. 10 a month were snatched at for Rs. 40 
to Bs. 50. Men well-placed in life who had never let their houses 
either from inclination or from motives of profit,— even they could not 
withstand this contagion. Houses that were unfit to live had a 
crowd of candidates gathered round them who competed with one 
another in getting under their rickety shelter. House-owners demanded 
three months’, six months’ rent in advance, and the panic-stricken 
thanked their stars if they could get the houses on these extortionate 
conditions. Many a house-owner made their houses liveable for the 
present with the help of these advances. This spirit of grab soon 
spread amongst the industrial and trading classes which not all the 
thunders of the Defence of India Buies have been able to control. 


We do not know if scenes of physical and moral demoralization 
like these were seen in China whose people have for more than five 
Therespenslbtllty years been blasted by Japanese bombs, have been 
el GovenmeBt beaten and batter^ by Japanese soldiers from 
one end of the country to another. We do not know if these or 
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frings appioaching theBe» were seen in Britain when from the 
Lcoidon area fifteen to twenty lakhs of people evacuated to 
the country-side. We would not ^ like to believe it. For* that 
would be contradicting the exaltation of the human spirit that has 
enabled these twcr peoples to defend Iheir soul’s integrity. One may 
be cufious* to know of the many influences that have helped to 
mould this heroic conduct. One can, however, say with a certain 
amount of assurance that State policy has had something to do in 
evoking and strengthening civilian morale. In India to our misfortune 
and to the confusion of the rulersi and of their various schemes, 
civilian morale has been aliown to be at a low ebb, unsustained as 
it is by encouragement or help from the State. If one seeks for the 
causes of this defect in State and society in India he is brought 
into the heart of the unnatural relation that exists between these 
two in this country. The State in India is under the control of 
non-Indian personnel, which in its vanity and conceit and in its 
ignorance of the deeper inspirations of our multi-coloured national 
life, must fail when conditions of **total war” challenge their arrange- 
ments for defence and offense. This is what has happened in India. 
Challenged hy the aspiring imperialism of Germany and Japan Britain 
is on the defensive* It is too early^ to diagnose the malady that has 
disabled Britiali administrators and ‘"planters.” An American weekly, 
Time, has slung its criticism at an “effete, hyper-civilized” society. 
This appears* to be an over-simplification. The bureaucracy and the 
“Planter Baj” that have failed so woefully in the East come from 
the same social strata that has been demonstrating in Britain the 
grandeur of human dignity. The difference between the fog over Britain 
and the sunshine over the East does not explain the difference in the 
))ehaviour of these two classes of men. We are inclined to believe 

that the explanation of this difference is to be found in the fact 
that in Britain the ruling classes draw their strength and sustenance 
from •the heart of their country, while in the East they recline on 
the hills heedless and contemptuous of the world about, unresponsive 
to the deep stirrings in t>he people’s life, repelling the people by their 
pride. Admiral Thomas Hart, Chief of the U. B. A. Pacific Fleet, 
hy a single comment has thrown a flood of light on the whole 

problem of racial conceit and estrangement, of white versus the 
black, the brown, and the yellow. He said that much of the 

“Philiippine problem” is to be traced to “the sniffy attitude taken 

by the whites towards iheir little brown brothers.” This is a final 
judgment. 

And nothing that has happened in India during the last few 
months has helped to take away or blunt the sting of this pride, 
^ and the distrust bom of conceit. British politicians 

^ India, headed by the Secretary 

questtonm ‘ of State for India, have failed in India to satisfy 
legitimate ambitions, to appeal to the self-respect of tba 
countl:>^ In things big, in things small, the same failure of spirit 
and practice mark their conduct — in pronouncing or making eonstitution- 
al or administrative changes in India, in doing a little propaganda 
on behalf of their own ways. In the last volume of the Annwd 
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HegigteTt we called attention to ''Talking Points*’ on India circulated over 
the world, by tfie British Ministry of Information specially in the 
United States. These were a mixture of truths, half •truths, and untruths, of 
suggestibility and interpretation, that is more dangerous thap'^nk 
fal^hood. During the period under review Mr. Amery, Secretary of 
State for India, was an actor in a broad-cast scenario ampged for 
the education of the people of the United States. A liumber of B. 
citizens asked certain questions, and the Secretary of State 4or 
India was put up to answer these. The first question put tras 
"what taxes, direct or indirect, does India pay towards the British 
Government ?” Mr. Amery in reply was thankful for the opportunity 
to remove "so extra-ordinary a misconception” as was implied in the 
question ; neither India nor any other part of the British Empire 
did pay any tax in this crude fashion. The "profits of modem im- 
periaUsm are hid under other disguises. It was no part of Mr. 
Amery's to educate his U. 8. hearers on the tricks of this trade ; 
he did not tell them wherefrom his country got the initial 
capital for pioneering modem industrialism that has been exploiting 
the world’s resources for about two centuries for the benefit 
of a tiny island in north-east Atlantic. Mr Amery sought to 
turn the table on the questioner by saying that the British Govern- 
ment made a contribution of several millions of dollaiw a year to 
the military defence of India. It was not in his brief to say that 
for about half a century India has been made to pay about seven 
to eight crores of rupees a year — about 26 million dollars — for the 
inflated pay, pension and other expenses of 60 to 70 thousands of 
British soldiers and their officers’ cadre — a sum which spread over 
these years could have built up the most up-to-date modem war- 
machine — army, navy and air force — for India’s necessities of defence 
and offense. 


The second question was — "Is it true that the Viceroy of 
India declared war against Germany without reference to the people 
. ^ of India ?” Mr. Amery was as sleek in his reply 

ofhalf' this question. He appeared to suggest that the 

truths constitutional position of India was like unto that 

of the State of Utah — declaration of war by the 

Federal Government at Washington "automatically” brought Utah into 
the war. This was also Canada’s position up to 1914 ; this has 
remained India’s in 1939. Mr. Amery’s comparison makes Lord 
Linlithgow the elected mler of India just as President Boosevelt 
is of the United States of America — chosen by the votes of the 
whole people every four years, and seeking their suffrage at the end 
of every four years 1 He informed his hearers that the Governor- 

General and^ Governors in India took "all possible steps te keep 

Indian political leaders informed of the march of events.” He had 
no time to elaborate on their reaction to this information. He had 
no time to inflict on them, as he often does upon us, a historical 
disquisition on what Britain has gained by pushing India into the 
present war, and what she ivould have lost if India had been 

allowed to remain neutral just as another unit of the British 
Imperial System — Eire — has b^n allowed to do so, and another— the 
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tfnion dl South Africa — threatened to do. The third queetion was — 
**why does not Britain grant India Dominion SGttus now ? Does 
gbe intend to do so and when ?" Mr. Amery's replies were quite 
idaosible. Britain, engaged in a life-and-death stru^le, could not be 
expected to go into the complexities oC^^^ great constitutional change, 
^he h ft% A»een promised Dominion Status. **The various main elements in 
India's national life" have refused to work the Federal Scheme 
einl^ied in the 1935 Act. In the future these have to agree 
amongtiltl themselves and take Dominion Status. Unfortunately even 
DOW they cannot agree. The fourth question was— "How does British 
policy of making way fon Home Buie fit in with the imprisonment 
of Pundit Nehru ?" Mr. Amery replied that it was "law” that did 
it. The fifth and last question was — "what change has the war 
made in India regarding support of or opposition to the British 
defence effort?" The reply was that the suppoH bad not been 
"affected by the manoeuvrings of Indian politicians against each other 
or by their criticism of the present system of Government in India." 
Mr. Amery talked of the expansion of the Indian army from 
"2,00,000 to 7,50,000" w’hich will soon bo "a million." The recruits 
were all "volunteers" ; there was a "long waiting list." India’s young 
navy and air force have been worthily playing their part ; she has 
developed a* vast industrial machine for war supply. These facts 
constituted "the best answer" to the question. It ought to satisfy 
all. Mr. Amery at least was satisfied. Fortunately, in Beptember, 
1941, Malaya could not be thought of I 

As in the small matter of propaganda against India, so in the 
big matter of constitutional re-arrangement and administrative changes 
the British Government could only do the little thing. 

*Gvsroar- behalf Mr. Amery presented to the House of 

General's Execu- Commons on July 22, 1941, a "White Paper", 

live Connell anuouDcing the eulargemont of the Governor-Geuerars 
Executive Council and the establishment of the "National 
Defence Council" with representatives from "British India" and “Indian 
India" — the Indian States. By this step the number of Indians in 
the Executive Council was increased from three to eight ; an Indian 
was appointed Additional Defence Secretary to the Government of 
India. A "separation" of the portfolio of Law and Supply, of Commerce 
and Labour ; a "division" of the portfolio of Education, Health A 
Lands into separate portfolios of Education, Health A Lands, and 
Indians Overseas ; the “creation" of two new portfolios — Civil Defence 
and Information — this separation, division and creation was responsible 
for introducing into the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
a team of ability and experience which it would be difiicult to rival 
in India or indeed elsewhere", to use Mr. Amery’s words. There was 
no pretence that any "constitutional change'* was involved in the 
new arrangement. The Law Member was an old institution, about 
100 years old when Thomas Babingtcn Macaulay was first appointed. 
Sir Muhammad Zafarulla had combined with his duties as Law Member 
the work of war supply ; with bis impending appointment as a judge 
of the Federal Court of India, the duties were bifurcated : Sir Sultan 
Ahmed was appointed Law Member and Sir Homi Mody, the Bombay 
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industrial magnate^ was appointed Supply Member. As biographer of 
the late Sir Pherbzeshah Mehta, the new Supply Member had intro- 
duced himself into the public life of India since when he was been 
forging ahead as a power in the financial and industrial life of western 
India. Sir Bamaswami MudaUar retained his membership for Commerce, 
while the new portfolio for Labour went to Sir Feroze Khan 
Noon who was recalled from his office as High ' Commissioner 
for India at London. Sir Feroze has won this reward 
as an apologist of British rule in the U. S. A. and Canada, as 
also with the help of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan who has been credi- 
ed with forcing this protege of his on Lord Linlithgow. The old 
portfolio of Education, Health, Lands & Overseas India has undergone 
the same transformation — Education, Health A Lands in charge of 
one member, Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar, and Indians Overseas in 
charge of Mr. Madhav Srihari Aney. This was held by Sir Girija 
Sankar Bajpai who was Agent-General-designate of the Government 
of India to the United States. Sir Girija left his country under a 
cloud of popular disapproval for his part in the Indo-Burma Immigration 
Agreement. Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar has risen from "the street," to use 
bis own words, to positions of affluence and responsibility. He served 
his apprenticeship in Insurance business under the late Surendra 
Nath Tagore, and rose to be the General Manager of the Co-opera- 
tive Hindusthan Life Insurance Co. of Calcutta, one of the leading 
Life offices in India under Indian control and management. As a 
lieutenant of the late C. B. Das whom his countrymen call 
Deshabandhu — friend of his people — he organized many of the 
spectacular victories in Swarajist politics. He was Finance Minister 
in the first "autonomy ministry" in Bengal under Moulvi Fazlul 
Huq. Mr. Madhav Srihari Aney has been one of the pillars of the 
Tilak School of Politics in India — "Besponsive Co-eperation" — Opposing 
where one must, co-operating with the Government when one can 
do so with self-respect ; making the fullest use of half-hearted poKtical 
changes and never relaxing the pressure for more^. With this belief 
Mr. Aney has not failed to reconcile his leadership in the Non- 
co-operation and Civil Disobedience Movements. His acceptance of a 
portfolio under Lord Linlithgow was, however, the end of a 
natural evolution. The leadership of the Legislative Assembly has 
added dignity to it. As a (ioy€7i of Indian politicians he commands 
universal respect. The two newly-created portfolios of Civil Defence and 
Information went to Mr. Baghavendra Bao and Sir Akbar Hydari respectively. 
Mr. Haghavendra Bao has passed through strange transformations in his 
political life. Beginning political life as a rising hope of the Swaraj Party, 
organized by C. B. Das, Matilal Nehru, and Vithalbhai Patel, he 
soon left or outgrew its "obstructive" tactics, officiated as Home 
Member in the Central Provinces & Berar, and its Governor ; was 
translated to London as an adviser to the Secretary of State for 
India. His experience of German bombing and of methods adopted in 
Britain must have been an added qualification for his choice. But 
he was a sick man when he joined his post ; therefore he could 
not impress his personality on this new work. Sir Akbar Hydari's 
choice was the strangest of all. A man who had gone from the 
Finance Department of the Government of India to set right the 
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of (he Nizam’s State and had done it. the man who 
was the oiganiser of the Osmania University, who vn£ Prime Minister 
of (he State for years— to be placed^ in charge of the war propa- 
ganda of the Government of India was an indication that the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy has bad, to put it mildly, no sense of proportion. 

The appreciation by the Indian public of this act of Lord 
linUtbgow, was tepid, though it was the result of 11 months' patient 
search for a way and a means by which ' Indian 
opinion could be brought more intimately into 
«»-^o eye-wadi* association with the Administration in all matters 
^ connected a with war effort." The leaders of the 

Indian National Congress — the chief exponent of “the ideals for India 
which we ourselves share " to quote Mr. Amery's words, were 
indifferent. The All-India Muslim League was. angry. The Sikhs who 
manned the Army of India with glory to themselves and their 

country through a statement made by sovcn of its leading and 

representative men expressed their exasi^eration that no Sikh could be 
taken into the Executive Council. The All-India Hindu Maha Sabha 
welcomed the stop. The Non-Party leaders in the expression of 
individual opinions were non-approciativo, some were sneering. These 
men liad co-operated with the bureaucracy through the storms and 
.stresses of India's expanding political life ; many oi them had helped 
to strengthen it. The opinion of these men, the least common 
denominator of Indian feeling and ambition, can be accepted as a 
measure of the unsatisfactory nature of the arrangement. The Bt. 
Ilon’ble Mr. V. S Srinivasa Sastri declared : ‘’The Government 

have neither strengthened their position nor met the people's demands 
in the slightest degree." The Bt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
presiding over the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference hold at Poona on 

July said mere multiplication of the number of Indian 

meiiibors will not produce that psychological effect on the Indian 

mindt" The Bt. Hon'ble Mukunda Bam Jayakar in course of his 
speech moving the first resolution of tho Poona Conference, 

sized up the achievement of Lord Linlithgow : “We have 
got six Indians in place of three. No new departments have 

been transferred from Englishmen to Indians. In the depart- 
ments which were under Indians before, instead of one 

man working three men will work now." He gave a rough estimate 
of the fresh financial burden that would be imposed for nursing this 
“brain wave" of the bureaucracy. Five to eight lakhs of rupees by 
way of sslary to the new members ; two crores of rupees to Enable 
the new members to carry on their “increased" work. The plea of 
“increased" work has been put forward for this bifurcation of the 
many departments. Curiously enough the departments that have been 
subjected to this process are the ones that have been or ought to be 
least affected by the war. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru drew attention to 
this aspect of the question, and its real significance. 

'*Ons is tempted to ask whether it is only in these departments which 
were hitherto held by Indians that there is congestion of work and whether the 
departments wliicb were held by English membcrH of the Civil Service, namely, 
Defence, Borne and Finance, bad not had additional work. If the departmental 
work it examined I should be surprised if it did not turn out that work in the 
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Defence, Finance an18 Gommunicationa departmenta baa increaaed Thia proeeaa 

of diviaion ahoitld .^not have been connned to the departmenta which were held 
by Indians. The meaning of it waa obvioua. Ibe Uiree ^rtfolioe of Finance, 
Defence and Home are portfolios with which power ia aaaociated, and with which 
initiation of policy ia aaaociated.^ 

In his July 22nd sp^h Mr. Amery had spoken of the new 
members being **as representative of and as responsive to public opinion 
as the refusal of the Indian National Congress and 
p^eitee"*ol^nr Muslim League to co-operate makes possible.” 

members— not Having during the next seven days surveyed and 

their represent- ^ understood the wide disapproval in India of their 
alive character administrative changes, he struck on another key. 

This he did on August 1 initiating the debate on 
the ^'Beport stage of the India and Burma Estimates.” He harped 
on the '‘individual competence” of the new members more than four 
times in the course of his small speech. ''Individual co-operation in 
the war effort” ; “Indian public men who as individuals were by 
their ability or essentially representative character best fitted to 
strengthen the Government “men whom he (Lord Linlithgow) believed 
individually best fitted for the work in hand ;” “the important thing 
was to find a team of individual competence.” In his July 22nd 
speech Mr. Amery had spoken of associating with India's war effort 
“representatives of all influential sections of the community which 
were ready to co-operate.” On August 1, he dropped that plea. Why ? 
Had it anything to do with Mr. Mohammad AH Jinnah's challenge 
questioning the right of the Muslim members of the Executive Council 
and of the “National Defence Council” to represent anybody but 
themselves ? He made good his challenge by compelling three of the 
four Premiers of the “autonomy ministries” which still functioned, to 
resign from the latter body. They happened to be Muslims, and 
they accepted the Muslim League writ, one them, the Bengal 
Premier, Moulvi Fazlul Huq, under violent protest against Mr. Jinnah’s 
hectoring ways. 

Mr. Amery’s climb-down was not a difficult one. British policy 
in India so far as representative and responsible government was 
concerned had been built on the theory that the 
“There U no individual in India did not exist ; he had no separate 

India’* existence except in and through his communal group. 

It has never encouraged an all-India feeling. Mr. 
Amery in a moment of forgetfulness might have spoken of India 
Firsk That was post-prandial rhetoric indulged in a restaurant. In 
the grave and sedate atmosphere of the House of Commons, with all 
the weight of his office heavy on his shoulders, where he was 

required to do a certain amount of tight rope-dancing, balancing the 

Hindu against the Muslim, he has to give authentic voice to British 
policy. This he did in the speech under notice when he declared : 
^There is no India as there is a Belgium or Holland, for instance.” 
He did not elaborate the theme. He could have done it by saying that 
there is no Indian ; there is Hindu, Sikh and Muslim, Scheduled castes and 
Christians, Princes and their subjects. As there is no India, there 
could be no Indian entitled to take part in ruling his country as a 
representative of the Indian people. He can be accommodated in the 
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liia)ordiMta Beats of the mighty if he agreed to eome there as a 
Binda or a Muslim or a ,Sihh or a Scheduled castemau or a 
Obris^an. The Minto-Morley 'Veforms” laid the foundation of this 
**oommuoal rai " In response to the Muslim) League Deputation (1906) Lord 
Minto underlined the engineering of this structure. By his chi^enge 
Mr. Jinnah has only reminded Lord Linlithgow of the "charter** of 
separatism. The present generation of public men in India should be 
refilled to the source of the evil that has b^n poisoning India's political life. 

'*1 am entirely in accord with you I am aa firmly convinced as I believe 

you to be that any electoral representation in India would be doomed to miKohievous 
failure which aimed at granting a personal enfrauchisement regardlesa of the 
beliefs and traditions of the communities composing the i)opulation of India*** 


We have taken note of Mr. Jinnah *8 outburst against Lord 
Linlithgow for daring to "cavass members of the Muslim League" . "over 
The Times realltea leader and the executive of the party'*, 

the Inadequacy It was a quarrel between two ''confident friends", 

of the July British or Anglo-Indian and Muslim. Its public dis- 

ehanfea plg,y added to the gaiety of the world. It was an 

one-sided affair. Mr. Jinnah was allowed to do all the talking. 
But before wo go into the details of this interesting episode, we 
should like to keep trace of the disappointments that overtook the 
hopes of Mr* Amory in announcing in the last week of July with 
so much flourish the news that them would bo 8 Indians in the 
Governor-General of India's Executive Council of 11 members ; it 
presaged "a change not indeed in the form of the constitution but 
in its spirit." The "change" has remained unappreciated by the Indian 
public since it was announced. Our people assessed its true value 
as a sort of window-dressing required to bolster up a declining 
business. It took three months for the public in Britain to realize 
the piptence and unreality of the whole thing. The Times, "ancient 
defender of British Baj and all its work," gave expression to this 
realization in the last week of November, 1941. It said : 

*'Notliiiig could be lost and much more sympathy could be won by a deter- 
mined end understanding effort to bring more of the Indian leaders into a 

responsible share in the tasks of Government Direct participation in respons- 
ibility is the only true basis of democracy *’ 


A three months' trial has proved that the multiplication of 
Indian members, a waste of Indian money, have .failed. Lord Beaver- 
, brook is a pillar of the present British Ministry, 

SUodard’^miSre Minister of Production. Ho controlled the 

oDt-spoken Eveniug Standard, The exposure by this paper of 
Lord Linlithgow's failure was cruelly devastating. 


* to pretend that India is united behind the Viceroy’s present plicies is 

the most pitiful of follies, and that statesmanship would be bankrupt if in such 
circumstances it did not attempt to escape from the deadlock.” 


1 heae criticisms we have learnt through experience to appreciate 
as indicating no more than haphazard attempts to diagnose a deep 
*1 -seated disease. There is no wide conviction in 

Charter”- ^**8 Britain that India holds the key to her existence 

Peiats.” M a great Power in the modern world, that failare 

to reconcile India’s self-respect with Britain's neoessi* 
ties would disrafit her Empire. Even members oi the Churobill 
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OoYdniment who have this conviction are ||owerle88 to influence their 
coUeagnes and supporters in favour of an 'act of faith*' in relation 
to India. The episode of the '!Atlantio Oharfcer" exposed the i^^kness 
of their position, and demonstrated the strength of vested interests 
that have l)een growing fat" and flabby by living on dividends from 
India and which feel that they could not have these amenities if 
they let go their grip on India. Mr. Winston Churchill, the British 
Premier, who is co-draftsman with President Boosevelt of the 
"Atlantic Charter," is an upholder of the traditions of British life 
that have been built on the administration and exploitation of India 
"which are parts of the same duty in the Government of India," 
to quote the words of the late Lord Curzon who was Governor- 
General in this country, in the opening years of this century. It 
was hoped that Mr. Churohill's signature to the "Atlantic Charter" 
bore witness to a change in his outlook, fthat the deadly peril in 
which his country stood liad widened hiS vision. The "Charter" 
defined "certain common principles in the national policies of their 
respective countries ( U. S. A. and Britain ^ on which they base 
their hopes for a better future of the world." It was published 
to the world on August 14, 1U41. Its "8 Points** ran as follows : 

^First, their countries seek no ap^gandizement-^territorial or other. 

^Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not»accord with the 
freely-expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

‘^Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live ; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-govern* 
nent restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

^‘Fourth, the][ will endeavour, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to fdither the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access on equal terms to trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity. 

'‘Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing for all improved labour s^ndards, 
economic advancement and social security. 

‘‘Sixth, after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estqbliBhed 
a Tjeace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all men in all lauds 
may IWe out their lives in freedom from fear aud want. 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance. 

“Eighth, they believe that all nations of the world for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons must come^ to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no 
future peace can^ be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
emploved by nations which threaten or may threaten aggression outside of 
their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permanent 
eystem of^ general aecurity, that disarmament of such nations is essential. Ihey 
will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten for 
peaee-loving peoples the crushing burden of armament.” 

The Press of Britain, of the United States, bubbled over *with 
joy at this vision of a new heaven under which there would be a 
•I A I M new earth. India’s politically-minded people who remem- 

-^WvwSm bered the late President Woodrow Wilson's "Fourteen 

**sppUeattoa ? Points" — the hopes raised by them all the world 

over, and of their betrayal by the victorious powers 
---the majority amongst them were sceptical. They were not much 
assured by the statement of the U: S. A. Secretary of State (for 
Foreign Affairs), Mr. Oordell Hull, that the basic principles and fun* 
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Aioentol ideas o{ the Obnrehili^Booseveit declaration were ^’universal 
is their furaetical application" ; nor by that made in course of a speech 
deliveied by the Deputy Premier of Britain, Mr. Atlee. at a reception 
given ' him on August 16, by the West African students in London, 
**Tou will not find in the declarations which have been made on behalf of 
the Government of this country on war anv ang^eation that the freedom and social 
security for which we fight should be dented to any of the racea of mankind...... 

Yesterday I was privileged to announce a declaration of principles which 
apply. I Mieve, to all the peoples of the world ** 

These 8cel>tic8 had not long to wait. The London Economist 
had said that as there were 'Hnconsistencies as well as obscurities in 
**Olorloiu opporlu* ’ “Charter", they need to be clari- 

Dlty** lor an Bn- fied ; otherwise “there may well be disastrous diver- 
fUali-apeakliif gences^ of interpretation in the hour of victory." These 
leaderaklp divergences could not, however, wait so long. They 
appeared almost on the morrow. Mr. Churchill was, of course, fervent 
as one of the major prophets when in a world broad-cast made on 
August 25, he appeared to rise on his pinions to hail the vision of 
world-leadership by the English-speaking nations. 

This was a meeting which marks for ever in the pages of History the taking 
np by the Knglieh-speaking nations, amid all this peril, tumult and confusion, ot 
the guidance of the fortunes of the broad toiling masses in all continents, and our 
loyal effort wisbout any clog of selfish interest to lead them forward out of tbs 
miseries into which they have been plunged, back to the broad, high road of 
freedom and justice. 

*This is the highest honour and the most glorious opportunity which could 
ever have come to any branch of the human race. When one beholds how many 
currents of extraordinary oiid terrible events have flowed together to make this 
harmony, even the most sceptical person must have a feeling that we all have a 

chance to play our part and do our duty in some great design, the end of which no 

mortal can foresee. 

The attempt tp fly to the ethereal region of the English-speaking 
nations playing the part of “Big Brother" to the other nations of 
• vthe world was not as idealistic as the world was 

*'Too full of asked to believe. In the last three volumes of the 

pious platitudee** Animal liigisier we have tried to trace the evolu- 

tion of this new imperialism. But to return to the 
“Atlantic Charter." Commander King-Halls National Nw8»Lefter had 
characterized the programme embodied in it as “out of date before 
the ink was dry on the signatures." The Church Commission of 53 
members representing the various sects of U. S. A. Protestantism 
made in the first week of October, 1941, their “first formal comment" 
on the Boosevelt-Churchill plan — “it is too '^full of pious platitudes." 
The last line , of Point 6 had been lifted bodily from President Boosevelt’s 
inaugural^^ address to the “77th Congress." These constituted the Srd 
A 4th “freedoms'* of his text. They then presented, clause by 
clause, a criticism of the “S-Points" declaration. This is too long to 
quote. That on Points 4 A 8 is interesting and is quoted below : 

"Quite inadeguate, because 'the U. 8. A. basin the pa6t.....vtreated our foreigo 
tme as though it is of no legitimate concern to any one but ourselves.’ Unleta 
Ooogreas showa that it has changed ita attitude, this point 'will be received with 
grave and warranted acepticism.” 

Peace can never be assured merely by seeking to reserve armament exelusi- 
for those naUooa which are ao aatUned that they seek only to maintain the 
nsius gwQ. Thia was the great illusion ot VeraaiUee " 
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In India also neither the faithful nor the sceptics had to wait 
for long. The natural question had been asked — '*does the 'Atlantic 
w nk kill • k Charter’ apply to India,” just as on the outbreak of 
1£dla Mrt o! the* present waif the question was asked — 'Vhere 

*MBt Deelaraaon’* India which was made a belligerent without 

her consent stand in relation to all the high-sound- 
ing words about freedom and democracy which Britain and her Allies 
were hurtling through the air in justifying their opposition to Ger- 
many ?” The Chamberlain Government failed to give in 1939 a satisfac- 
tory reply ; so^ has the Churchill Government failed to give a satis- 
factory reply in 1941. For more than three weeks the London Gov- 
ernment and its "subordinate branch” at Delhi-Simla kept silent. But 
the silence was not easy to maintain for long. So Mr. Churchill 
who had not opened his lips on the subject "of India during his 
more than 19 months’ tenure as Premier of Britaip and had been 

blamed for this silence — unusual for a master of the English language 
as he was — at last broke silence. This he did in course of a "war 
review’* made in the House of Commons on September 9, 1941. He 
^ began with the story of the meeting in the heart of the Atlantic; 
how in July the President of the U. S. A. had expressed a desire 
that he would "welcome” a meeting with the British Premier to "survey 
the entire world position in relation to the settled coiqmon interests 
of our countries”. This led to a discussion of the "Joint Declaration” 

— what it meant and what it did not. Mr. Churchill advised us 

that "when two parties have agreed on a statement one of them 
shall not thereafter, without consultation with the other, proceed to 
pot special or strange interpretations upon this or that sentence.” 

This must have meant that what he was saying on the occasion 

was done after consultation with "the other” signatory to the "Joint 
Declaration” ; otherwise the advice was pointle9S. Though this is 
difficult to reconcile with the words that followed immediately : "I 
propose, therefore, to speak only in an j;jexclusive sense”. Does, the 
l^hrase "in an exclusive sense” mean that Mr. Churchill was putting his 
own exclusive” interpretation on the "Atlantic Charter,” thereby 
breaking his wise advice ? Doesn’t President Boosevelt by his silence 
support of the Churchill interpretation endorse the repudiation of his Foreign 

Secretary by the British Premier ? Then he proceeded to say what 

the "Joint Declaration” did not mean. Firstly, it did "not try to 
explain how the broad principles proclaimed by, it are to be applied 

to each and every case.” Secondly, 

*The Joint Declaration does not qualify in any way the various Btatements 
of policy which have been made froiq time to time about development of 
coDBtitutional government in India, Bunna or other parts of the British empire. 
We have pledg^ by the Declaration of August, 1940 to help India to Obtain free 
and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth of Races subject, of course, 
to the fulfilment of the obligatious arising from our long connection with India 
and our responsibilities to iu many creeds, races and interests, Burma also if 
covered by our considered policy of establishing Burma's ielf-government * by 
measures already in progress. 

The bringing in of the topic of India into this part 
speech does not fit in welllinto this part of his 
eonatrlM appears to be forced into it. Then Mr. Churchill 

proceeded to explain what the "AUanic Charter” did mean. 
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*At Um Atlantic neeting, wc in mind primarily the eztenaion of tlia 
aofcraigoty* •elf-gOTernineDt and national life of tlie Btntea and nationa of Europe 
MW under Nani yoke and the principles which would govern an^rtlterations in 
territorial txHindaries of countries which may have to be made. That is quite a 
senaratie problem from the progressive evolution of self-governing institutione in 
leSoDS whose peoples owe allegiance to thw' Britieh Crown, m have made 
d^arations on tliose matters which are complete in theroaelteSf free from 
ambiguity, and related to the conditions and circumatances of the territories and 
peoples anected. They will be found to be entirely in harmony with the conception 
Sfr^om and Justice which inspired the Joint declaration. 

This cleaiiScut interpretation of tho ** Atlantic Charter*’ disappointed 
a few in India, exasperated the many, and strengthened the position 
Indian Caotral Sceptics and the cynics. The expression of these 

Legislature eon- various feelings found a forum in the Indian Legis- 

damiia Chnreliiirs lative Assembly on October 29, 1941, when Moulvi 
interpretation Abdur Basheed Chowdhury (Assam, Mahommodan) 
moved his resolution. 

‘*'rhat the Assembly recommendes to the Goveinor-Cjeiicrnl in Council that 
immediate steps be taken to give effect, in the eese of India slsn, to the joint 
decision of the British Premier and the President of the United Hiates of America 
commonly known as the Atlantic Charter for creating a new world war.*' 

The mover of this resolution appeared to' be apologetic in his 
utterances which can be explained by the atmosphere of hostility 
Linlithgow Gnver- emanating from his fellow-mcmbers, furious with ano- 
omenra helpless- ther example of hypocrisy in high places in the 
neaa & Mr. Auey’s British Government. Almost all the speakers brought 

cynicism cup-hoards of history tho many ins- 

tances of ^^promises uttered to the cars and broken in tho spirit". 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta from Bombay, and Pandit Lakshnii Kanta 
Maitra from Bengal, were specially coruscating in their invectives. 
Both of them appealed to feel the insult, tho latter specially, implied in 
the recommendation that their nation should be going with the bogging 
bowl- for freedom, for Swaraj, to leaders of alien nations. But despite 
this anger and resentment the dominating spirit of the debate appesa- 
red to be marked by scepticism and cynicism. Tho leader of the 
Eouie, kfar. Madbav Srihari Aney, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, frankly stated that ‘^constituted as we are” tho members cannot 
expect the Government of India to “form or express its own conclu- 
sions on the floor of this House.*’ He recognised that the Churchill 
statement bad created “a position of ambiguity” on the practical 
application to India of the general principles broadcasted through the 
“Atlantic Charter" ; his own “inference was that they (Mr. Churchill 
and President Boosevelt) were probably referring to those countries 
which have lost their freedom^Jn course of this vgj^r/* He would not, 
however, be dogmatic ; those who had signed it were the “proper 
persons to say what was in their minds’’. “Others", the rest of us 
who were mal^Pg bo much noise, “can only interpret it in the light 
of dictionaries and grammar and other things." Through these words 
peeped out the man who has bad no illusions with regard to British 
declarations and practices — the Marhatta politician guided by his 
never-failing realism. 

The grave subject that has so long ocenpied our auction, it 
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it relief to turn from 4t, to the lovers* quarrel between Ur. 
Lerere’ qiurrei Mahomed All Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow. We have 

Mween Mr. bad time only to refer to it in a previont page. 

Amery-Linlithgow plan for the 
Lin ttogow exppnsion of the latter's Executive Council and the 
setting up of the 'National Defence Council." On the 20th of Jidy, 
1941, the Governor of Bombay. Sir Boger Lumley, wrote a letter to 
Mr. Jinnah letting him know "the intentions" of Lord Linlithgow on 
the changes he was going to make for "administrative reasons." 
Beferring to the establishment of the "National Defence Council** and 
its membership ' of 30 — of which 9 will he drawn from the Indian 
States— Sir Boger naturally enough took care to indicate what was 
in the mind of his immediate chief. 


'^Tbe Viceroy regards it as essential that tbe great Muslim community should 
be represented on that Council by persons of the highest prominence and rapacity. 
He has accordingly invited the Premiers of Assam, ffenfcal. the Punjab and Sind 
to serve as members of it. and he has extended invitations to other prominent 
Muslims, such as hiir Mahomed Usman." 


This "advance information" did not, however, softezfMr. Jinnah's 
attitude ; in his reply to Bir Boger sent the next day he regretted 
Amery-LInllthgow fhe decision n|,ade by the Government ; he could not 
plan vlil only "approve" of the Governor-General inviting "Muslim 
**embarraaa'* the League Premiers or any other Muslim Leaguer" 

Muslim League knowing full well that this would - "embarrass the 
Muslim League organisation"; he hoped and trusted that the head of 
the Administration would "avoid such a contingency" — "help" Mr. 
Jinnah’s organization to avoid such a contingency would have been 
tbe more correct thing to say ; it was "hardly fair or proper" that 
these gentlemen should be "approached over the head of tbe presi- 
dent and the executive of the All-India Muslim League"; it would 

bring "no credit" to the Government if it succeeded in "alluring" 
them away from their allegiance to their organization. In spite of 
this note of warning, the Government proceeded with their plan. 
Three Muslim public men — one a member of the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League, Sir Sultan Ahmed, and tbe other tw^o— Sir 

Akbar Hydari and Sir FeroZe Eban Noon — attached openly to no 

Muslim political organization — were appointed to the Governor- General s 
Executive Council ; the Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam — 
members of the League — and of Sind an opponent of the League — 
were appointed to the Defence Council. 


The dove-cots of the Muslim League began to angrily buzz at 
this defiance of the mandate of the organization intimated to Lord 
Mr. Jinnah’s threat Linlithgow through the letter to Sir Boger Lumley. 
of dlaelpllnsry The general public could not understand the cause or 
aetlon given effect causes of this anger. It knew that the Muslim 
^ League bad felt unable to accept the 8th August 

( 1940 ) offer of Lord Linlithgow. On the present occasion the scheme 
was almost "8imilar"*-*the expansion of the Govemor-Ocneral's 
Executive Council and the setting up of the "National Defence 
Council" — with just a little difference. This difference was brought 
out by Moulvi Faziul Euq in bis letter of resignation ( Sept, 8, 1941 ) 
of membership of the Working Committee and of tbe Oouncil of the 
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iU-Iadm Mustim League— that last year’g ptopoeal was eonoerned with the 
Idrmation of an 'an expanded war council composed of Indian States and 
lepiesentatives of the various political parties of India." The present 
Defence Council will be composed of "Indian States and represonta* 
tives of the various provinces." This, the Bengal Premier maintained, 
made "a fundamental difference" between the two proposals. On the 
present occasion there were vacancies to be filled up in the portfolio 
of Law and of that charged with Education, Health, Education and 
Indians Overseas. ^ Sir Sultan Ahmed, who happened to he a member 
of the League Working Committee, was appointed to the former. 
There was no League resolution which stood in the way of any 
Muslim Leaguer agreeing to fill up a post, fallen vacant under the 
Government. He could not come within the "mischief" of the League 
resolution passed on Septeml)er 2), 1940. But Sir Sultan was 
condemned** expelled^ from the League ; bis plea in this behalf being 
brushed aside as "peurile." So was Begum Shah Nawaz whose 
plea that she had been invited as "a representative of women and 
as representative also of the Funjab" — was called "childish." Sir 
Bikandar Eyat Khan — Premier of the Punjab and Sir Muhummed 
Saadulla, Premier of Assam — saved their skin but not their (ace by 
resigning from the Defence Council : Moulvi Fazlul Huq also resigned. 
But for the jtemerity of publioly challenging Mr. Jinnah's autocracy and 
arbitrary use of powers delegated to him by tbo annual session of 
the League and of throwing other choice adjectives at him, be had 
to pay a price. His compliance with the League resolution did not 
save him from expulsion. For reasons unstated Mr. Jinnab did 
not touch Sir Akbar Hydari and Sir Feroze Khan Noon. His writ 
was not issued against them, thus taking away much from his 
claim that his organization "represented authoritatively the Muslim 
community". • 


This ''domestic fued," publicly staged, had its serious side also. It 
touched on the conduct of Lord Linlithgow. When the personnvl 
*'Bafl!t of appoint* of the "National Defence Couneil" was announced, 
went*’ to Defonao and the names of the four Premiers of the only 

Coanail— two "autonomy Ministries" iA India wore found in it— the 

vorsioDo other eight having resigned as a protest against 

British policy in India— the question was naturally raised— did these 
gentlemen, three of whom happened to be members of the supreme 
executive of the All-India Muslim League, did they join the Council 
in their official capacity, in virtue of the position they held as heads 
of Ministries ? The public innoceptly believed that this was so ; the 
gentlemen concerned also acted under this belief. But Mr. Jinnah's 
angry outburst from Hyderabad (Deccan), dated July SO, 1941, that 
members of the League who were co-operating with the Amery-Linlithgow 
plan had laid themselves open to "disciplinary action*' told the world 
that something was wrong. The mystery surrounding the matter cleared 
on September 26, when in pursuance of the League Working Com- 
mittee's resolution passed on that day, both the Assam and the 
Punjab Premiers resigned from the Defence Council. In their stata- 
j^ts on the subject both of them expressed "surprise** that the 
basis of appoinkinent" to ^ Defence Council appeared to have 
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had two versions. They had been told that they were to be invited 
to this new organization as Premiers of their provinces. But in a 
letter written on July 20 by the Governor of Bombay to Mr. Jinnah 
they found the other '‘basis of appointment'" stated in clear language-^ 
they were appointed as "representatives of the groat Muslim community." 
Mr. Jinnah read out this letter at the Working Committee meeting. 
The next day, July 27, a communique from Simla was issued, trying 
to explain this discrepancy. It stated the obvious— that Sir Bikander 
Hyet Khan, Sir Mubammed Saadulla, Moulvi Fazlul Huq and Khan 
Bahadur Allah Baksh were in the Council as Premiers of their 
respective provinces. But the bureaucracy could not resist the temptation 
of adding a new appeal on behalf of the obvious ; this they did by doing 
a little homage to the sheet-anchor of their policy, to the "Communal 
God" of their own creation. But the angry God was not so easily propiti- 
ated. On July 28, Mr Jinnah gave to the public the correspondence between 
him and the Governor of Bombay. It appeared therefrom that during 
a "conversation" between Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Jinnah held on 
August 16, the latter had told the Governor-General that that was the "first 
time" he heard that the Premiers had been invited to the Defence Council in 
"their oflScial capacity”. We have quoted in a previous page an extract from 
the Bombay Governor’s letter indicating the policy followed. This finds fuller 
expression in the following words of the Government of India ; 

goes without saying that in the ronditions of India it is not possible 
to separate in eslimating the cl^racter or eoiriposition of any public body the 
community or the individual fi‘om his representative capacity. It was clearly 
desirable, too, that in a body designed to be ns generally representative as was 
practicable, care should be taken to ensure adequate representatiou to the great 
Muslim community.” 

The writer of the communique did not feel that there was any 
contradiction between tliis concern for communal representation and 
the policy that had guided the'' composition •of the 
‘family fump”— Defence Council, expressed in his own words — "the 

what Is it due to ? allocation of the seats assigned to British India was 

primarily by provinces." His masters did not yot 
know that they must be prepared to place the "first fruits" of their 
policy in the hands of the leaders of the Muslim League before they 
could be allowed to approach the inner sanction of the community. 
In all places of whether at Benares, or at Jerusalem, 

or at Mecca, there are guardians at the gates who have first to be 
satisfied with ofiorings. In high politics also where religion has been 
called in to subserve material purposes, it is part of wisdom to 
observe this rule. Failing to do so, the Amery-Liolithgow combine 
invited and received "a rebuff from "those on whom they had fawned," 
to use Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s expressive language The Jinnah 
touch was more cruel — "according to Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the 
Viceroy was double crossing him." 

This episode was not the only symptom of Muslim League 
dissatisfaction with things as they were. It is too early to interpret' 
the many influences that must have worked to create the impasse 
that needed a "purge" of even so consistent a communal politician 
as Maulvi Fazlul Huq who can boast even to-day that he has been 
biolding the banner of his community aloft "in the teeth of opposition 
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^00 Ibe most highly ooltored* the most organi^, and the most 
potrerful non-MuaUm community in India”— the Bengalee Hindus. On 
tfie sortaoe it appeared to be a conflict between the individual and 
the party. Whether there were impmonal forces working in the 
heart of Mnslim society in India* of liberalism against obscurantism* of 
the spirit of toleration against fanaticism in religious thought and conduct 
— we^ find few signs in the controversial literature to indicate their 
presence. Both Mr. Jinnah and the men and women whom he drove 
out of the Mushm League swore by separatist conceits and ambitions* 
uttered separatist slogans ; their utterances and activities did not show 
that they were prepared to grow out of the limitations they had imposed 
on themselves. Their attempt to capture political power, one can 
understand. But by their tactics they have created more difficulties 
for their commimity than they can solve. The '"purge" of Muslim 
League members from the Bengal Ministry is an instance of this 
development. 

In reB|^nlie to Muslim League aggressiveness the Hindu Maha- 
sabba moTevomi has been able to wean away the many progressive forces 
" that went to the building up of the Indian National 
CongresB, that have been trying to create unity out 
dignity ^he diversities of our national life. Since the out- 

* break of this war the organization has been doing its 
best to contribute to the success of war-efforts* frankly declaring that 
for the advance of their community’s particularistic interests — militariza- 
tion and industrialization of the Hindus— "'Hindudom must ally, 

unhesitatingly, in a spirit of responsive co-operation with the war-effort 

of the Government by joining the army, navy and air forces in as 

large a number as possible," to quote the words of Sri Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar, President-elect of the 23rd session of the Maha- 
sabha. * The speech from which these words are being quoted was 
to have been delivered by him at Bhagalpur during the last week of 
December, 1941. The bureaucracy of Bihar* however, put a ban on 
the session, leaving no choice to the leaders of the Mahasabha but 
defiance of this ban. The Chairman pf the Beoeption Committee, 
Kumar Ganganand Singh of Durbangha, and its Secretaries were all 
arrested. The President-elect, the Working President, Dr. Shyama- 
pmsad Mukherjee, Finance Minister of Bengal, Dr^ Moonje, Dr. 
Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Mr. N. C. Chatterji, Baja Maheswar Dayal, 
Bhai Paramananda, Bai Gunendra SHshna Bay, and hundreds of 
leading Hindus were arrested on the way to or at Bhagalpur. This 
aberration could hardly be explained. The plea of Bakrid has been 
trotted out. But the authorities of the Mahasabha had decided that 
th^ir session would conclude its sittings three days before this Muslim 
festival, long enough for things to settle down in that city and its 
neighbourhood. It is also to be noted that the local Muslim commu- 
nity made no public representation to Government expressing any 
apprehension with regard to interference with the religious ceremonies 
^nnected with Bakrid. The ofliciousnesB of the Bihar bureaucracy 
is liable to one interpretation — and one only— the interpretation that 
found such a classic expression through the lips of the late Sir 
Bamfylde Fuller, that of two wivM— the favourite Muslim vrife etc* 
n(s) 
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The Ooverabr-Oaneral vhea approached at Calcutta for relief by 
Sir Manmatba Nath Mukherji, ex-Ghief Justice of the Calcutta High 
The Mafaa Babbs Court and President of the Bengal Hindu Maha 
stand a part of Sabha, is reported to have refused to interfere with 
all-lndla dsTolop- a matter ‘‘which was essentially a provincial one.** 
It is self-satisfied smugness like this that has made the 
Linlithgow regime such a dismal failure, that drives even men like 
the Bt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri to declare that ''bent and broken as 
he was in age, his sluggish blood ran somewhat swiftly'* as he 
moved the resolution condemning the Bhagalpur bin at the last 
session of the National Liberal Federation of India held at Madras on 
December 26 and the succeeding days. A lover of "constitutionalism** 
that he has been all his life — even he thought that the Hindu 
leaders at Bhagalpur could not have "done less under the circumstin- 
ces." The studied moderation of his language ought to have warned 
Government that matters were being allowed to go "too far" :that 
they could not play with the "ordinary rule" which required of the 
Government to assist the Peonlj^ to perform their lawful duties and 
exercise their lawful rights Tms Linlithgow failure — for, the ultimate 
responsibility of the Govemor-Genral cannot be shirked by the plea of 
a provincial issue with which the Central Executive Government 
need not interfere — will Remain a count against the .Administration. 
From certain points of view the fight for elementary rights of citizenship 
fought by the leaders of the Hindu Maha Sabha aligns it with the 
forces represented in the Satyagraha movement, guided and controlled 
by Mahatma Gandhi, which has shown a new way to men and 
women for the assertion of their dignity. Even the Muslim League 
through all its threats and bombast talks of imitatiift^, Abe Congress 
technique. 

I 

From this time on till Japanese forces appeared at Penang on 
the Bay of Bengal, when "the Ja^ had achieved command of the 
Even during eri- i^he war's second week," there was 

■Is there was "nothing doing," nothing to report on any easing of 
*■••*•* dleeri- the tension between British Imperialism and Indian 
minaUon Nationalism. The 26. days of Japan's victorious 

march during ||P42 exposed before all the world the slender basis 
of the peace that Britain had imposed on this region of the earth. 
The moral and physical disruption of men and things in Malay that 
we witnessed during these few days has very few relieving features 
to enhance men's respect for profiteers from imperialism. Even in 
the worst days of this debacle racial discrimination marked the*^ 
conduct of political and social leaders in Malaya and Burma. It was 
even darkly hinted and made much of by Jap propagandists that 
in the use of soldiers made up of various racial and colour groups 
in the "Grand Army" of the United Nations in this area there 
had been some sort of discrimination. It is not possible to bring 
home this charge to any individual commander. The following froft 
the London Daily Mail dated December 20, 1941, may h^ us to 
understand the matter in its real setting : "The British Command 
is deliberately using only part of its strength at these forward areas, 
keeping substantial toraM, indnding Australians, in reserve.'* It is 
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for the lay man to go into the reason or reasons for the 
tootles adopted. We know that by the end of December the British 
Imd been “out-numbered four-to-one ( or more ). out-pl|pned. out- 
gunned^ later out-tanked." Confronted ^ by such a desperate situation 
they decided to yield all of Malaya “saving the Australians for a 
compact shield of men north of Singapore.'* (Time) Thi^ must have 
been the reason for the tactics on which such a sinister interpreta- 
tion has been placed. But there cannot be any manner of doubt that 
as in the Pearl Harbour so in Malaya and Burma there have been 
failures in cOfract conduct. 

^6 safety of Indians Jn Jap-infested areas is of immediete 
concern to us, however. We know hardly anything about how the 
6 or 7 lakhs of Indians in Malaya have been faring, 
Japanese moved too quickly for them to have 
“ams'* evacuate. But we kuow what happened to 

Indiana in Burma— mon, women and children — 10 
lakhs of them. As wo send these pages to the press we learn that 
nearly half of them have fled to thoin country ; more than 96 per 
cent of them have lost their all ; they have returned to their country 
in rags and depend on the charity of their neighbours for their daily 
needs. The “Burma Road" from Lashio had carried a message (rf " 
hope to Chimi, had stood as a symhoh of her unconquerable spirit. 
But the “Burma Boads” that went north through jungles and hills, 
and carried these lakhs of people to India will live in history as 
symbols of death and misery, littered with the bones of men, women 
and children — thousand of them — who died of disease and starvation, 
haunted by yie incompetence of t^cialdom and the brutality of 
Burmans. NBv Madhav Srihari Aney who is in charge of the port- 
folio of ‘^Indians Overseas" was responsible for arrangements that ought to 
have been made to nAake the exit of Indians as comfortable as practicable 
under war conditions. British adminjstration in Burma broke down ; Indians 
were left to their own devices or to the mercy of Burmans. The report 
tendered by the five lakhs that could arrange to come through the 
horror is not creditable to Burmans ; a pall has fallen over the fate 
of the other live lakhs of Indians. The Indian member charged with 
looking after their safety and honour could do little for the relief of 
the former. Bed tape appeared to have halted Ms activities ; the 
military bureaucracy which resented civilian interference had its hands 
full in arranging for the retreat of the soldiery from Burma. The 
“No Man's Land" i)etwecn India and Burma was beyond Mr. Aney's 
jurisdiction ; his being a peace-time job. The newly-organised Civil 
Defence portfolio was hardly out of its swaddling cloth. Bo Indians^ 
men, women and children— fled from Burma. And the Indo-Burma 
Agreement and the heated controversy generated thereby— all this 
became irrelevant. In October, 1941, the Central Legislature at Simla 
bad debated on tbe best way of protecting the material interests and 
.the honour of the ten lakhs of Indians in Burma. Before December 
was out their material interests became the playthings of fate ; they 
these in ruins in the towns and villages and the path-ways of Buima, 
victims to the rapacity of Burmans, and to the “scorched earlh" 
policy followed by the military in Burmai They bad neither the time 
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nor the inclination nor the power to think these, of arran^ng for 
their protection. lAfe was more valuabte. 


With» this story of ruin in our immediate neighbourhood, fire 
and sword standing at our doors, the war in Europe receded to 
the distance that it physically has been ; its 
PoWeiil influence on our fate and fortunes had to be appreciated 
India effort of intellect. The Jap was at our 

gates. And we were unprepared. The shame and 
humiliation of it made vivid our helplessness. Lord Linlithgow could 
only dilate on the virtues and beauties of his August 8" (194Q) offer ; 
make the usual appeal to the people of India to forget their “domestic 
differences" and work together as a whole. The National Liberal 
Federation meeting at Madras appealed both to the Government and 
the people to view the situation “realistically ’V emphasising at the same 
time that “unity between the Government and the people" could 
become possible only by “a change in the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards India." The All-India Hindu Mahasabha declared through 
its President, Sri Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, that “Japan’s entry into 
the war against Britain and the United States need not cause any change 
in the attitude taken up by the Hindu Mahasabha towards the war 
effort... calculated to contribute to India’s defence." But fear was expressed 
by British papers that Japan, will be trying to exploit the dying embers 
of Pan-Asiatic feeling. One of them, the Manchester Guardian if we 
remember aright, went so far as to darkly hint that if the British 
Government persisted in its flirtations with Muslim separatism, there 
might be found Hindu public men to lend their ears to the siren songs of 
Jap propagandists. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League meeting at Nagpur expressed alarm at the “growing tendency in a 
section of the British Press and politicians who under the stress of 
war against the Axis Powers and the entry of •Japan in thQ war, 
are urging a revision of the policy hitherto followed and start a policy of 

appeasement of the Congress " If such a dire calannty was thrust 

on them by the Government, the Muslims will, the Committee warned, 
“be compelled to resist it with all the force at their command", resul- 
ting in “a serious impediment of the country’s war efforts which has 
so far been largely carried on with the help and support of 
Mussalmans." The All-India Women’s Conference meeting at Cocananda in 
Andhra Desa under the presidency of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
gave expression to authentic Indian feeling when it said that “Britain’s 
statements regarding her war aims cannot make any moral appeal to 
the peoples of the world as long as she refuses to alter her present 
policy in regard to India." 


CoDgress 

poftition 

re*stated 


The Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress meeting at Bardoli, after 14 months, passed 
a resolution on December 80, 1941, reiterating its 
belief that 


**full freedom for the people of India is essential, eren more q^ecially at the 
present state of world turmoils not only for India’s sake, but for the sake 
of the world,” 

During these 14 months the Congress, under the 
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gtdp of Mahatma Gandhi, had been engaged in a fight tor ‘‘freedom 
ipL epeech and corresponding action*’ ^hich is the 
of democracy." During this figl\t ^^,000 
Sept. 1940 Congressmen bad suffered imprisonment and “many 
thousands urho offered Satyagraha in the Frontier 
Province and elsewhere were not arrested." And. after giving due 
consideration to all the facts, internal and external, that have heen 
shaping world history during these months, the Committee reverted 
to the policy laid down by the Bombay resolution of the All-India 
Committee passed on September 16, 1940. This resolution had invited 
Gandhiji's leadership of t^e Congress which he had resigned as a 
result of the “Poona offer" of co-operation with war-efforts in India. 

The “Poona offer", that had hoped ‘'to end the deadlock in India 

in co-operation of the British people", had lowered the flag of 
non-violence to meet exigent dangers, stood revoked. The Bombay 
resolution sought to restore the policy and practice hitherto followed — 
'*tho policy and practice of non-violence, not only in the struggle for 
Swaraj, but, so far as this may bo possible of application, in free 
India." This return of the Congress “prodigal" at Bombay enabled 
Gaudhiji to take up the leadership of the Congress sgsiu, and help 
it organize the Satyagraha Movement (1940 — ’41). 


But diiAsussions in the Working Committee at Bardoli opened 
his eyes to the fact that the majority of its members were not 
prepared to take up the position that “the Congress 
DretaUon of Uim J^ofuse participation in the present or all wars 

Prions ekanges ground principally of non-violence.” This was 

the “interpretation” that Gandhi ji had put on the 
Bombay resolution ; his “astonishment” was great, therefore, when he 
found most members differing from it. And on re-reading the 
Bombay resolution * he found that they were right, and that he 
“had read into it a meaning which its letter could not bear.” Thjg 
discovery of his own error left him no choice but to retire from 
Congress leadership— leadership in “the struggle for resistance to war 
effort on grounds in which non-violence was ndl indispensable”— -in 
which, as the other members thought, the “opposition need not bo 
on the ground of non-violence.” He addressed a letter to Moulana 


Abul EaJam Azad, the Congress President, asking to be relieved of 
the responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay resolution. The 
W'orking Committee did this by a separate resolution, assuring him 
at the same time that the Congress “would like to extend its (non- 
violence) scope as far as i^ssible even in a free India." This 
resolution and Gandhiji's decision left the Congress free to take up 
the Poona” position again ; the Bardoli resolution showed that the 
door was “not barred altogether against the Congress participation" 
in war effort, “certainly not on the ground of non-violence.” This 
has been Gandhiji's interpretation of the Bardoli resolution of the 
Congress Working Qommittee, passed in full appreciation of the 
^velopmenls precipitated by Japan's attack on British, U. S. A. and 
P^f^^ons in south-east Asia. The Congress did not make 
wy offer" to the Government ; the Government did not show any 
inclination to take advantage cl the "Poona" spirit. 
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Weakened by intenud differences, frostrated by Goyemmoit 
policy, confronted by bnreancratic incompetence, threatened by a near 
invasion of their twtitories and waters and the air 
■eMate NSUi over their heads— people in India appeared to have 
resignad themselves to the disturbance of the many 
certainties of their existence. This spirit of resignation 
ill accords with the dignity of human nature ; it cannot help ns to 
defend and protect even our material interests. Disgust with a short* 
sighted State policy may be largely responsible for the hdplessness 
that is being widely Mt. But against State policy in Injlia our 
people have ' battled, and come out with morale toned up, with 
understanding cleared, with national cohesion strengthened, with national 
seU'respeot re-vivified. For a century prophets, philosophers, and poets 
have been thinking of this better and higher life for India’s men and 
women, have been singing of the glory to be in ^ life of their 
people. We look to them ; we have need of them.'^One of them 
who combined in himself for about half-a-century all these functions 
for us, left us, on an August day, when we needed him most. During 
the Swadeshi days he was the minstrel of our awakening, inspiring 
ns to do and dare. We who were young .in those days are what 
we are to-day because he lived and worked m our midst, spoke to 
08, sang to us. During the .humiliation of the Jallianw^ala days he 
divested himself of honour conferred on him by the bureaucracy and 
dared stand among his insulted countrymen as one of themselves. 
In evary crisis of our national life since those days be has stood forty years 
back forth as the organ voice -of our nationel yearnings, as the singer of 
“flaming words to the assemhly." The world also looked upon him 
in this light. China looked at Savii-Niketan with hope, Japan for 
approbation. He, one of the elders of the human race, suffered agony 
where human dignity was trampled under foot ; ,hi8 burning words 
scorched the aggressor and the oppressor ; bis songs inspired the* down- 
trodden to stand up in front of regnant wrong and shame it into 
observing the decencies of human life. Centuries laboured to give 
birth to a human being endowed wi!b such a myriad mind, with 
fuch a thousand-pelalled heart. He bore the name of the Sun-God ; 
under his gaze Nature and man's world ’ warmed into new 
beauty, He earned to the world's heart the message of this new 
creation. And the world received it with thankfulneks. Today the 
messenger of all this light, of all this hope, qf ..«11 this 

inspiration, has winged his flight beyond the eternal seas. We 
sorrow, and the world sorrows with us. But with this feeling is 
mingled the sense of glory thqt such a man had lived amosgst us, 
had spoken to us, had sung to us. Impelled by these feelings we 
Join in the world’s procession that carries its |)omage to ,the memory 
of Babimira Nath Tagore. May bis inspiration abide with us, help 
us to come' with dignity out of the testipg time that confronts us ! 
iSpeeially contributed by Sri Sureah Chandre D^). ' 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 10th. to 22nd. November 1941 

Indian Tboops in action 


Convention wae laid aside on the opening day of the autumn session of the Council 
of State at New Delhi on the 10th. November 1041 when immediately after the 
swearing-in of new members— among whom were four Executive Councillors, iStr 
Archibald Wavell^ Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir Feroz Khan Noon and Dr, E, Raghabendra 
Rao—the President welcomed the new Commander-in-Ohief, in a speech recounting 
the brilliance and sound strategy with which Sir Archibald Wavell had carried 
out his opersitions last year in the Middle East. His recent visit to Burma and 
Malaya, oeclariKl the President, should result in an even greater co-ordination of 
war effort throughout this area, so essential for India's security. 

Briefly acknowledging tliis tribute and more elaborately answering a 
question, General Wavell referred to the great part played by Indian troops in 
Uie various theatres in the Middle East. The following is the text of Sir Archibald 
WavelVz statement 


*Tt gives me much pleasure to respond to the request of the Hon’ble Member. 
As Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East for two years, 1 can give personal 
testimony to the splendid part played by the British and Indian troops from India 
in the contributing to the destruction of Marshal Oraziani^a invading army in 
the Western Desert of Egypt, and to the extinctioa of the Italians’ East 


African Empire. • .... ... .. , 

**When my predecessor replied to a similar question on March 10 last, he 
recount^ the great achievements of the 4th and 5th Indian Divisions in the 
Western Desert and in the Sudan and Eritrea. At the time he spoke, the great 
roaiority of these troops stood before the towering heights of Keren, where the 
whole of the Italian forces in Eritrea, reinforced from Abyssinia, had gathered 
to bar further progress towards the capital, Asmara, and the port, Massawa, of the 
oldest Italian Colony, on which they had spent so much money and such pride. 


Storming of Keren 


"The Italians, with •some justification, judged the Keren position impregnable, 
and I must confess that I had myself at one time doubts of our ability to break 
through. Not only had it great natural strength, but it had been fortified with 
much skill and was held by troops superior in numbers to the attackers. We 
made three attempts to storm this position, and were successful at the third 
attempt on March 27, after more than three weeks fighting. The gallantry and 
determination with which this position was carried will always be a proud memory* 
in the history of the Indian Army. 

"Jhe capture of Keren broke the resistance of the Italian Army in Eritrea. 
Although the country between Keren and Asmara is immensely difticult, and 
therw' is at least one position equal in natural strength to that of Keren, the 5th 
Indian Division, which pursued the enemy, rapidly overcame resistance and Asmara 
hutrendcred on April 1, less than a week after the fall of Keren. 8ome attempt 
was made to defend the port of Massawa, but this was soon captured and by the 
end of the first week in April, the whole of Eritrea was in our bands and the 
threat to onr communications through the Red Sea removed. The 5th Division 
continued the pursuit 200 miles southwards into Abyssinia and the final act of 
their campaign took plaqg at Amha Alagi, a position even more naturally 
formidable than that ql Keren. After a period of difficult fighting, the Viceroy 
of Italian East Africa, the Duke of Aosta, surrendered to the Commander of the 
j5th Indian Division. At Amba ' Alagi the troops from the Sudan joined bands 
^vith General Cunningham’a troops from East Africa, who bad >made a very 
remarkable advance by Kismayu, Mogadischio, Harrai and Addis Ababa. With 
.the fall of ^Atnba Alagi, Italian resistance in tbeir Empire of East Africa 
paotioally ceased,- though there still remained considerable forces to be cleared up 
m thedouAweat of the country and one small pocket in the nortb-welH, at Gondar, 
Indian troops from Aden had, meanwhile, taken pajyt in a skilful little operation 
for tht tMorery of Biitidi Somalilaod. 
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Conquest of Ebitbea 

'In a four months dampaif^n from the middle of January to the middle of 
May, Ae 4tb and 5th Indian Divisions had completed the conquest of Eritrea and 
of the northern half of Abyssinia. It was a very remarkable achievement In the 
earlier stages of the war, I had frequently discussed with my subordinate com- 
rades concerned whether a campaign from the Sudan against Eritrea had any 
good prospect of success. We had come to the conclusion that in view of the 
difficulties of the country it would require a minimum of two first class divisions, 
bimked by a considerable weight of artillery and that even then it would be 
a long and costly process. We certainly never „ hoped that two divisions, with 
less than the ordinary amount of artillery, could accomplish the difficult task 
so swiftly and effecCively. 

**The two Victoria Cross awarded bv His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
soldiers of the Indian Army for deeds of valour in Italian East Africa are 
fitting marks of the courage displayed in this great achievement. The two 
recipients re^csent two categories of great importance in the Indian Army. 
Lieutenant Bbagat is a fine example of the officer cadels selected for and trains 
in the Indian Military Academy before the war and represents the leadership of 
young educated India ; while the late Stibedar Bichpal Bam is typical of the 
veteran class of the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers, who for many years have 
formed the backbone of the Indian Army. 

''The turn of events elsewhere made it impoBsible for me to give these two 
Pivisions any rest after their East African campaign. Immediately after the fall 
of Keren. 1 had ordered the 4th. Indian Division back to Egypt, and even before 
the fall 01 Amba Alagi, a great majority of the 5th. Indian Division was ordered 
to follow. Their conquests in Eritrea are being garrisoned mainly by battalions 
of the Indian Btates Forces which have gone overseas. ^ 

To THE BeSCDE of GREECE 

''The situation that necessitated the urgent recall to Egypt of the 4tb. and 
5th. Divisions will be remembered by Hon’ble Members. At the end of October 
1940. the Italians had made a wanton and unprovoked attack on Greece. They 
had been successfully repulsed by the gallant Greeks and had even been driven 
out of the greater part of Southern Albania. Early in 1941, however, it became 
obvious that the Germans were preparing to march through Bulgaria to attack 
the Greeks on the other side, and the Greek Government appealed to Great Britain 
for assistance. We were in honour bound to afford all jpossible aid to meet this 
unprovoked aggression ; so practically the whole of the trained and equipped troops 
available in the Middle East were ordered to Greece, and our conquests in Cyrenaica 
were left to be held by a garrison of partly trained and partly equipped trooops ; 

I made a miscalculatiou here ; I dia not expect any enemy counter-attack before 
the end of April at the earliest by which time I hoped to have back at least a 
part of the seasoned Indian Division from Italian East Africa and to have complet- 
ed the equipment of the troops left in Cyrenaica. which consisted of a British 
armoured brigade, an Australian Division and an Indian Motor Brigade. All these 
wore short of equipment, transport and training. The Indian Motor Brigade had 
only arrived in the Middle East a month or two previously and I had sent it up 
to Cyrenaica to complete its training and to await the completion of its equipment. 
Unfortunately, the enemy attacked at least a month before I had expected it 
possible. 

"The resistance put up for 48 hours by this Indian Motor Brigade at Mecbili 
waa a fine example of courage and determination. Even when surrounded by 
superior enemy forces, with a large number of tanks and artillery, the greater 
proportion of them succeeded in breaking through the enemy ring and escaping* 
One regiment of the brigade, the 18tb, Cavalry, has for more than five months, 
been sharing in the heroic defence of Tobruk, from which it has lately been relieved. 

1 am told the regiment claims to have bayoneted over 200 of the enemy. 

"No Indian troops, except for a few technical personnel, took part in the* 
campaign in Greece or the defence of Crete ; but Indian troops were at ther same 
time engaged in a fresh theatre of war of great importance to the defence of India, 
^ly in April, a political adventurer in the pay of the Axis, Bkshid Ali, with 
the backing of certain highly placed Army Commanders in Iraq, overthiww the 
legitimate Government and seized power by a coup d’etat. ’J'o safeguard’ inter- 
ests in Iraq, so vital to the defence of India, an Indian Brigade landed at Basra 
la the middle of April and was followed by another by the end of the month. 




‘The above gives a brief record of the exploits of Indian troops during the 
last three or four months. I should like to inform Bon’ble Members lliat a 
booklet urill shortly be published giving a history of the campaigns in ahich Indian 
troops have been eiigag^ since the beginning of the war unto the end of the 
campaign in Syria, It is entitled, 1 understand. “The Tiger Strikes.’* 

*‘An Imfbessiye Bbcobd” 

1 Hon’ble Members will agree that the record of Indian troops 

in pis war is a most impressive one, and I am proud to have had these troops 
under mv command in several theatres. Their training, their discipline, physique 
and morale have excited admiration wherever they have been, and I can assure 
you that the military reputation of India’s fighting men stands very high 
Pwts of the middle East. When I was at Homo recently, I enquired 
.u transp^ort contingei^t, which went to France at the beginning 
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ttol tli« oppoitiiiiiiT to Bee then, bet I was inforned that in England, aa 
dBewherei their bearing and bebaTiour was excellent, and ny requests tor their 
return to India were net with a reluctance to spare then* 1 have also recently 
visited Burns and Malaya and have seen as nany as I could of the Indian 
troops there. 1 can assure you of their welfare and of the good inpression they 
Inve created. 

''India’s troops are serving at a considerable distance from their homes, 
but they are none the less fighting India’s battle and are by their skill ana 
oourage preventing the approach ohmBX to India itself.” 

Defense Consultative Committee 

The House then took up Sir Archibald WavelVa motion for the election of 
four non-official members to serve on the Defence Consultative Committee. 

Mr. F. N, SaprUt welcoming the formation of the Defence Consultative 
Committee, said that he saw in it the partial fruition of their efforts to secure the 
transfer of control of defence to Indian members of the Central Legislature. Be 
wanted the Commander-in-Chief to give the members of*the Defence Committee an 
opportunity to visit places like Mbow, Ambala, and Belgaum which were not 
included in their last tour of military establishments in India. While he was glad 
that Indian princes and other prominent Indians had been to the front, he 
regretted that no effort had been made to invite members of the Central Legislature 
to theatres of war in Egypt, the Middle East and Singapore. He also suggested 
that in view of its importance, the number of meml>ers oi the Defence Committee 
should be increased. He also desired that, the minutes of the meetings of the 
committee should be circulated for their information and guidance. 

Sir. Archibald Wavell, in reply, appreciated and welcomed the interest 
shown by the members jn defence matters and said that the first meeting of the 
Defence Consultative Committee had been found to be extremely useful and valuable 
to both sides. As regards the question of visits to the military establishments, he 
said, arrangements had already been made for members of the committee to visit 
certain ammunition factories and establishments in India and he was always 
prepared to have arrangements made for them to visit any military establishments. 

As regards the question of visiting theatres of war abroaa, it concerned the 
Commanders-in-Chief of the particular theatres of war to be visited and there 
was also the question of making necessary transport arrangements. As the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Middle East, he would have welcomed such a visit 
from them and ho was sure that so far as the Middle East was concerned his 
successor there would not place any obstacle before them. * • 

Beferring to the demand for increasing the number of members of the 
committee he said that the present number was the highest they could deal with 
conveniently and he could not increase it further. He assured Mr. Sapru that 
he would have the auestion of circulating the minutes of’ meetings of the committee 
looked into though he felt that many of the matters before the committee were 
of a secret nature and could not be circulated, even to members, in printed form. 

He also gave an assurence that at the next meeting of the committee 
information about the Indian navy and the air force would be given to the 
members. He said that the only reason why such information was not given 
at the last meeting was that it was the first meeting of the committee and they 
had a great deal to get through and hence they could not find time to deal with 
the air force and the navy. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Muslim Leaguers’ Walk-out 

11th. NOVEMBER The members of the Muslim League Party staged a 
formal walk-out this morning after their leader, Mr. Hussain Imam, had made a 
brief statement. Mr. Imam stated that Uiey had decided to take ^at action in 

consonance with the decision of the Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly, 
as a mark of protest and resentment against the action of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in India. He declared that the Muslims expected and were entitled to 
better treatment than had been meted out to them. They had never refused to 
cooperate with the Government: they had gone out of their way to facilitate and 
conciliate the Government by agreeing to drop the question of future coostitution 
and Pakistan for the duration of the war. 

Mr. [mam went on to say that after the clear and convincing atatement 

made in the other House by Mr. M: A. Jinnah, he did not think it necessary 

tp^o over in detail the same ground. They had been ’bluffed’ by the scheme of 
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of tbe Exeontive Coancil : the^zpanrion vu • oamouflagiB. The port- 
lol^ pT«viottsly held by Indiana had been aplit up to make room for the espanaion 
bat the bigger and more important portfolioa like Finance and Defence liad not 
been given to Indiana. He aaaerted that the portfolio of Education, HealUi and 
Landa, which had been held all along by one peraon. waa far too big in war 
time, to be in the haiida of one member. Beferring to the portfolio of Indiana 
OTcraeaB, Mr. Huaaain Imam declared that the new member for Indiana Overaeaa 
traa not really in charge of Indiana Overaeaa: he waa only in charge of Indiana 
within the Britiah Dominiona. He waa not in charge of Indiana in foreign 
countriea like die United Btatea of America. In the case of tlie Home Department 
only ita appendix had been aevered to create the two portfolioa. Civil Defence and 
Information. The Indiana had not really been given any power. 

If thia fight waa for the aafety of India, aa they were told, went on Mr. 

Imam, no one waa more incompetent to be in charge of the Defence department 
than the present incumbent. He aaaerted, Thia is a war to perpetuate India’s 
slavery ana keep ua down. We have no place, we are not entitled to any footing 

in the Defence department. It is not the defence of India's liberty ; but it ia the 

defence of India*s slavery. By their present action, the Government are making 
plain what their future intentions are.’’ Other countries, Mr. Imam said, who haa 
lost their freedom, were continuing their fight from the capital of the British 
Empire, with the hope that at the end of the war, they would have their liberty 
restored to them. 'Are we to understand^ he asked, That this present fight is for 
tlie future betterment of India— Pakistan for us and Hindustan for our friendi 
here ?’ He hoped that the Govermeiit of India would not wait for the day wheu 
it would be impossible for them to check the advance of India towards her 

destiny at home. At the conclusion of the statement, Mr. Imam, followed by two 
other League members, walked out. 

• Purchase of Railways 

An emphatic plea to take advantage of the large sterling resources in Ijondon 
and the purchase forthwith of not only the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
and R. K. R. hut also all the other company-managed railways was made by 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru in support of bis resolution in the Council of State 
this morning. The resolution asked tlie Government to give notice to the Bengal 
and North- Western Railway and the Rohilkhand and Kuroaon Railway of the 
termination of their contracts by Dec. 31, 1941, and to purchase the two railway 
systems and place them under State management. Pandit Kunzru explained that 
50 per cent of the R« K. Railway and 40 per cent of the B. N. W. Railway 
already Wlonged to the State. 

Referring to the early history of the purchase of these two railway systems, 
Pandit Kunzru said that the Government were already committed to the 
progressive State management of the Indian railways. As for the B. N. W. 
Railway, he referred to the resolution adopted by the Assemblv in 1931 at the 
instance of the then Railway Member, Sir George Rainy, and (he debate in the 
Assembly in 1937. He claimed that on both the occasions, the Government stated 
that they did not exercise their option for the purebase of the B. N. W. Railway 
on financial grounds. On both the occasions, the Government had explained 
that the deferred purchase of the railway would enable them to ofier a reduced 
amount of the purchase price. Pandit Kunzru enquired what would be the 
savings in the ^irchase price of the railway now and urged that the financial 
situation being very favourable, the Government should exercise their option now. 
I’audit Kunzru also pointed out that in case the option waa not exercised 
tliis year, and no fresn contract was entered into with the Company, the Govern- 
ment would not be able to purebase the railway for the next 40 years, 

Mr. Srinarain Mahta, supporting Uie resolution, reminded the Council 
that the Lefjiislative Councils ot the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa had 
pasaed resolutions favouring the purebase of the Railway. 

The Communications Secretary, Mr, S, N, JRoy, rejdying to the debate, 
said that the Government were carefully and actively examining the whole question 
and WCTC fully aware of the various issues raised by the mover of the resolution. 

fatd that in case the Government were to decide to purchase the railway, they 
would have to pay in cash Bs. 14,04 lakhs for the Bengal and North- Wcatern 
Bailway, in addition to the payment for debentures amounting to £975,000. The 
u>ial price, therefore, would be aboM Rs. 15 crores. Another three crores of 
<epecB would bwye *"to be paid for acquiwilplhe R. K. Railway. He announced 
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that the Oorernment would lemain neutral, in caae the lesolation waa paaaed 
to • dlTuion. 

Mr. P* N, Saprut supporting Pandit Kunaru’a resolution, said that the 
pnrchase price bad already gone up since 1927 and they could not say what would 
D6 the position 40 years hence He also drew the attention of the House to the 

f eneral dissatisfaction among the users of these railways with the management. 

fe felt that btate management would be a great improvement on the present 
company management and a great benefit to the public. 

Pandit Kunzru, replying to the point made oy Mr. S. N. Roy, that if they 
waited till 1982 they could acquire the railways without any payment, drew 
attention to the fact that the B. N. W. Railway alone was making an annual 
profit of over a crare of rupees and the profit that would accrue to them daring 
these 40 years, if they acquired the railways, would more than compensate for the 
payment of a few crores of rupees as purchase price. He asked the Government 
what actually were the financial problems which were being considered by them. 
He could see no valid reason for postponing this question. He urged the Govern- 
ment to take into sorioiia consideration the dissatisfaction felt by the public over 
the management of the railways. The resolution was passed by the Council. 


Architect’s Profession 

Mr. Jtf. N. Oalal then moved a resolution recommending the appointment of 
a committee of officials and non-officials consisting of professional architects, 
Government representatives concerned with public works, and representatives 
of the building trade, with a view to organising suitably and to regulate the 
practice and profession of duly qualified architects in India by a system of 
registration on lines similar to those adopted in the registration of the profession 
of auditors and medical and legal praciinoners by legislation or otherwise. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sohha Singh supported the resolution. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Member for Labour, stated that he was in entire 
sympathy with the principles and objects of the proposal but in war time, when 
the Government had a great deal of other things to dO| it was not opportune to 
suggest their taking up this question. He assured the mover that the 
Government would, at the earliest opportunity, go into the question of regulating 
the architect’s profession. On this assurance, the mover withdrew his resolution. 

International Labour Conference 

The Council then proceeded to discuss Mr. P, N, Sapru8*8 resolution 
regrettinp; that neither emi)loycrB nor labour were represented by men pf their 
own choice at the recent session of the International Conference in the United 
States and that the delegation was purely official .nnd recommending that it should 
be made clear that in future the priiici|»le that both labour and employers should be 
represented by their own nominees should not be departed from. 

Moving his resolution, Mr. Bapiu legrctted that the practice of sending 
a representative of the labour movement in India to the International Conference 
which had been followed for nearly 20 years bad been broken this year. He 
said that under Art. 389 of the Peace Treaty of 1918, the Government undertook 
to send a representative of the strongest labour organisation in the country to 
the International Labour Conference. He asserted that this year, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress had actually been called upon to elect a delegate but 
since the nominee was not acceptable to the Government they decided to send 
only official nominees. Mr. Sapru said that they were told that there was a split 
ill the labour movement in this country and hence they could not find out 
who was the real representative of labour. He asserted that there might have 
been a split in the labour movement before but it had been healed in 1939. 
Even if there had been a split, the Government ought to have accepted tlie 
principle laid down in Art, 889 of the Peace 1'reaty and sent a representative 
of the strongest organisation in India, namely, the All-India Trade Union 

X/ongresB. He cmpliasised the great importance attached to the conference which 
President Roosevelt himself addressed and wl^ich the economic clause of the 
Atlantic Charter was considered. The importance attached to the conference 

by the British Government was evident from the fact that no less a person 

than the Deputy Premiei’, Mr. Attlee, represented Britain at ‘^e conference. It 
was very regrettable that Indian labour should not have been represented at 
su(^ an important conference. The real reason for this action, he said, was that 

Qoverniaeut apprehended t)iat the lab our representative would do propaganda in 
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A«erioa against tha Government, lliere was no iustifioation for that fear. 
Mr Bapru declared that he was not for Nazism or Fascism and admired the 
tooic resistance put up against the most disgusting imperialism that the world 
bid seen. But, if Britain was really lighting for democracy and freedom of all 
countries, they should follow the principles of democracy in the case of India 
Slid not deny her the right to have her real representative at the in tern a lion al 
irathering. **li you are fighting for democracy, your propaganda must be on 
democratic lines. You cannot follow Nazi methods in suppressing Indian propaganda 
in other countries/’ Referring to the second pait, Mr. Bapru requested the 
Government to give an assurance that in future at least, the principle of sending 
a real nominee of employers and labour to the conference would be recognised. 

Sir Fw)z Khan Noon, reply ing^ to the debate, said that he was in entire 
Bvmpathy with the second part of the resolution and he could assure the mover 
that BO far as the future - was concerned, the Government would always follow 
the principle they had been following all these years, of sending a representative 
of labour to the International Oonfereiice. But be could not accept the first 
portion of the resolution because the cir<uimstanceR this year were exceptional* 
It was true that the Government had asked the A.-l. T. U. 0. to elect a delegate 
and they elected Mr. Kalappa. But there was n split in the movoinciit, one 
section being led by Mr. Misra and the other by Mr. Jnmnadas^ Mehta. The 
other section was completely oppoFed to the representative chosen by the 
A.-I. T. U. 0. Til these enioarrassing circiiinstanccs, the Government 
decided not to send any representative of Labour as it was not possible 
for them to find out who was the true representative. • 

He assured the mover that the Government had no apprehension that Mr. Kalappa, 
if sent to America, might utilise the opportunity to do anti-British propaganda. 
He said there was already a good deal of anti-British propaganda and the Govern- 
ment had no reason to fear on that score. He reminded the House tit at just before 
the outbreak of the war, Mr. Nimbkar, who was a communist, was sent as repre- 
sentative of I^abour to the International Conference at Geneva. Not only that, when 
he expressed a wish to visit Russia, he himself had given him facilities to do so. 
If labour leaders and workers had really no sympathy for Nazism or Fascism, as 
Mr. Bapru had said, then men like Mr. Nimbkar ought not to be in jail but ought 
to be with the Government outside. He hoped that Mr. Nimbkar would soon be 
out of jail and working with them. In view of his assurance about the second 
portion of the resolution, if Mr. Sanru was prepared to withdraw the first part of 
it, he had no objection in accepting the latter part. 

Mn Sapru insisted that the Government must have had ulterior motives in 
not sending a representative of Labour to the International Conference, though Bir 
Feroz might not be aware of them. But as a gesture of goodwill, he withdrew the 
first portion of the resolution. The resolution as amended was passed by the 
House, The Council then adjourned till the I’Jtb. 

Mjnes Maternity Benefit Bill 

tsth. NOVEMBER Four Bills, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, were 
passed by the Council this morning. They were two bills further to amend the 
Code of Ctiminal Procedure, the hill to amend the Factories Act and the bill to 
regulate the employment of women in mines for a certain period before and after 
child birth and to provide for payment of maternity benefit to them. The first 
three bills were passed without any amendment. 

During the consideration of the Mines Maternity Benefit Bill, Mr. P. N, Sapru 
suggested that the total period of maternity benefit of a woman worker in a 
mine should be extended from two months to three months, namely, six weeks 
before and six weeks after child birth. This was, he pointed out, the period laid 
down in the draft conveotion adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in 1919. He said that the women who were entitled to the maternity benefit in any 
mine were extremely few and considering the wage of a woman worker was always 
l^B than that of a male worker, the increase in the cost of production on account 
of the extension of maternity benefit to three months would be insignificant. 

Feroz Khan Noon^ while sympathising with the suggestion, pointed out 
that the number of child-bearing women employed in mines was very small and 
considering the competition and cheapness of labour in Indio, if the period of 
was extends as suggested, mineowners might altogetl'.er stop employing 
child-bearing women. He said that in tlj« matter of such Icgislotion it was desir- 
able to proceed by email degrees. 
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After a minor drafting amendment moved by Mr. 8, A. Lai had been accepted, 
the Bill was passed. The Council then adjourned till Monday, November 17. 

Woman’s College fob Aligabh 

17th. NOVEMBER :—The Council passed two Bills to-day, one further to 
amend the Aligarh Muslim University Act, 1920 and the other to alter the 
constitution of the Board of Trustees of the Port of Madras, both as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Speaking on the motion for consideration of the Bill to amend the Aligarh 
University Act, Sir Mahomed Yakub and Mr. P. N, Sapru welcomed the proposal 
to organise a degree college for women, to be affiliated to the University. Pandit 
Hriday Nath Kunzru^ while not wishing to oppose the Bill, said that he would 
have preferred if girls were to receive education in the Aligarh Muslim University 
in the same way as boys, instead of in a separate college. The establishment 
of such a college would, he felt, be a contravention of the principle underlying 
the Aligarh University which was a unitary teaching university. 

The Bill was passed without further aiscuBsion. 

Madras Port Trust Bill 

Speaking on the Bill tp alter the constitution of the Madras Port Trust, Mr, 
P. N Sapru said that he could not wholeheartedly support the Bill. He declared 
that the constitution of a Port Trust should be exclusively Indian. The present 
constitution, to his mind, savoured of racial discrimination and imperialistic 
tendency, to which he was totally opposed. But he did not want to oppose the 
Bill. Sir A, P. Patro, supporting the Bill, emphatically denied that the constitution 
of the Madras Port Trust in any way indicated racial discrimination or imperialism. 
He asserted that the present distribution of seats on the Port Trust arooug the 
various interests concerned was very equitable. However, it was a pity that the 
Madras Piecegoods Merchants’ Association bad not been given a seat but many 
members of the AsBociation were also members of the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce and the Andhra Chamber of Commerce and the interests of the 
piecegoods merchants would be adequately protected by those members* After a 
brief reply by Sir Andrew Clow the Bill was passed. The Couucil then 
adjourned. 

Indiakisation of Royal Indian Navy 

18tb. NOVEMBER The Council of State this morning accepted a resolution 
moved by Pandit H, N, Kunzru recommending that -full use be maef^e of the 
material available in India for the recruitment of officers for the Royal Indian 
Navy with a view to its Indianization. Pandit Kunzru said that the demand 
for the Indianization of the K. I. N. was part of the general demand for the 
complete Indianization of all defence services of the country. He recalled that 
when the Government introduced a bill for the cBtablishmcnt of an Indian 
navy in 1928 it was rejected by the Legislature and non-official members of both 
the Houses criticised the ration of 2:1 of British and Indian officers in the 
navy decided upon by the Government. It was not till 1934 that the Royal 
Indian Navy in its present form was started. Pandit Kunzru complained that 
since 1934 in spite of repeated representations that ratio of British and Indian 
officers in the R. 1. N. had not been reduced. He said that be would be greatly 
surprised to hear that the proportion of Indian officers to the total strength in 
both the regular ranks and the reserves of the Royal Indian Navy at the present 
was more than onethird. Pandit Kunzru then quoted from the speeches of Hir 
Robert Casscls, Sir Philip Cbetwode and Admiral Walling praising the quality 
of Indian officers in the navy and assuring that the ratio of British and Indian 
officers laid down was not sacred and could be later altered. He regretted that 
nothing had been done ao far to alter the ratio. 

On account of the war the R. I. N. bad been expanded considerably^ naval 
reserves of officers had been established. The actual figures of officers in these 
establishments were not available to him ; but l|e hoped that the C.-in-C. in his 
reply would indicate the proportion of Indians and Europeans. He pleaded, 
in tms connection, for greater information on matters connects with the ^navy 
and appealed to the C.-iu'O. to take them more into his confidence. He asserted 
that there were enougn young men available in India to meet the requirements 
of the navy and with more publicity Government would find no difficulty to get 
suitable Indians. He gave the example of Australia and Canada who had built 
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nn very good navies of their own without going to England for their ofllcen« 
Bb hoped t^t the C.-in-G. would accept his resolution. 

Sir Archibald Wavell, G.-in-G., replying to the debate, welcomed the 
feiolution of Mr. Kunzru because it gave him an opportunity to explain the 
uosition of the Government with regard to the question of recruitment of officers 
to the R. I* A warm tribute to the admirable part already played 

by the K. I* N. in Bandarshahpur in the Bed Sea, in the Mediterranean and in 
the battle of the Atlantic. 

Referring to recruitment of officers to the Indian navy, his Excellency said 
that it had been decided as a matter of general policy that during the war no 
permanent commissions should be given on the B. 1. N. except to fill up 
^cancies dute to normal wastage in the pre-war establishment. The reason for 
this decision was that the Government were not certain what the strength of 
the R. I. N. would be at the end of the war and they did not want to have 
an unnecessarily large number of officers on hand holding permanent commissions 
who would have to be provided for. A similar position ha<l been created in Britain 
at the end of the last war and they wanted to avoid that difficulty this time. 

Regarding the actual methods of roernitment, selection was made from the 
training ship Dufierin and from a special examination. He regretted that from 
his own experience of these examinations, the number of candidates appearing was 
small but many of them were found unsuitable for medical or other reason and 
only a small proportion of the candidates were found suitable. It was possible 
that the attraction to the young men of other permanent services was greater. 
He would welcome every opportunity to popularize the navy and he thought 
that a great deal could oe done in this direction by armnging lectures in universities 
and other educational institutions. 

Turning to .the reserves. His Excellency said that the R. I. N. was not 
really a reserve in the ordinary sense of the term but the officers had to go 
on active service at once. Recruitment to this was mainly from mercantile 
shipping and Government had to take care that merchant shipping in India 
was not deprived of all its Indian officers. He said that out of 67 applications 
for commissions in this category from Indians, 50 had been accepted. The rest 
could either not be spared by their employers or were found medically 
comparatively small and, therefore, its capacity to spare men for the reserves 
was limited. 

But their need for officers still continued and hence they had to go into 
the ojien market, for people, even though without previous experience, who 
would votlinteer their services, in the Royal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
His Excellency said that 101 Indians had been accepted and given commissions 
in this volunteer reserve. More than 4,000 applications had been received, but 
the majority of them were found unsuitable, and among those found suitable, 
a large number failed to pass the somewhat rigorous medical examination. He 
hoped that in future with greater publicity about the service, more suitable 
Indians would be coming forward to serve in the Indian navy. 

Referring to the proportion of Indian to British officers. His Excellency 
said that he could not give any exact figures. In the Royal Indian Navy the 
proixirtion of Indians to the British was 1:2, while in the Royal Indian Reserve 
it was 1:3. But taking the whole navy the proportion approximately was three 
Indians to five Europeans. In conclusion, his Excellency said that he bad great 
pleasure in accepting the resolution. 

Pandit Kunzru said that in view of the C.-in-G.^s gesture in accepting the 
resolution, he did not like to make any remarks on the subject. 

The resolution was then passed. 

Gondition of Political Peiboners 

Mr. K, Sapru then moved his resolution recommending the institution 
Jv ® by which non-official visitors selected from among members of tiie 

t en^al Legislature might be able to visit and report on jails and prisons in which 
political prisoners were k^t m centres which were under the control of the 
government of India. Mr. Bapru said that from feures available to him there 
were la all 258 political prisoners in Deoli, Celhi and Ajmer jails. Thw 
imonm were detained under the Defence of India Act and their cases had never 

ordinaiy prisoners and as such they were 
treatmwit in their places or confinement He also pointed out 
wi among these detenus were men of all shades of opinion— Communists, 
13 
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OongreHS Boeialists and former terrorists. They urcre all put in the same 

Jail and given the same treatment There were also grievances, he said, 
regarding their dietary allowance, family allowance, and other amenities. 

Mr. Sapru declared that the Italian prisoners of war in India were getting a 

much better treatment than our own prisoners who had gone to Jail for political 
reasons. Mr. Sapru thought that there should be some system by which members 
of the Central Legislature would be able to visit the Jails, see for themselves 
the conditions there and to find out for themselves their grievances, . if any. 
Under such a system, Mr. Sapru felt, they could avoid incidents like ^e 
Deoli hunger-strike. His request was a very moderate one and he hoped that 
Government woqjd have no difficulty in accepting his resolution. 

Jfr. Conran Smith, Home Secretary, replying to the debate pointed out 

that the Government (X)uld not accept the resolution as it stood. Fii-stlv, there 
were already non-official visitors who had been appointed to visit Jails in the 
centrally administered areas in accordance with the recommendations of the jail 
committee. Secondly, the Government could not accept motive as the criterion 
for classification of prisoners into politicals and non-|)oliticals. As a matter 
of fact jail administration did not recognize political prisoners. The Home 
Secretary did not suggest that some members of the Central Ijegislature would 
not make good jail visitoiH but the duties of jail visitors required zest for social 
work and sympathy with prisoners. The Home Secretary said that the 
Government would be prepared to accept the resolution if it were modified and 
recommended to the Government to consider the pro])Osal for appointing noii- 
official visitors selected from Central Legislature to visit security prisoners in the 
Deoli detention camp. Mr. P. N. Sapru accepted the suggestion ana the resolution 
as amended was carried. 

Resolution Re : Atlantic Ciiahtru * 

Mr. F. V* Kalikar next moved the resolution relating to the non -applicability 
of Atlantic Charter to India which *in the opinion of this House is likely to 
prejudice the war effort of this country at this critical juncture’. Mf. Kalikar 
said that the Congress party were never under the illusion that the Charter would 
be applicable to India. Rut many others were and they felt that after all 
commonsense had dawned on British rulers of India. They were fortified in 
their belief by the deidaration of Mr. Attlee that the Charter would be applicable 
to all races and people inhabiting the world. 

Chair : Membei’S of Parliament are liable to make mistake. 

Mr. Kalikar : Mr. Attlee is not an ordinai-y mTemher of Parliafnent. He 
is a member of the British Cabinet and deputy Prime Minister, 

Chair : The correct interi)retation of the Charter can only be given by the 
persons who were a party to it. Mr. Cliurchill has declared that the Charter would 
apply to only those countries which were under the Nazi yoke. 

Pandit Kumm : Sir, it would be difficult for non-otlicial members to carry 
on discussion with the Chair. 

Chair : No. I do not wish to carry on discussion but only wanted to correct 
a mis-statoment of fact. Mr. Kalikar, please proceed. 

Mr. Kalikar referred to Mr. Ohiirchiirs statement and said, that the Prime 
Minister had maintained a studied silence over the question of India ever since 
he became the Prime Minister. He, however, promptly corrected the impression 
that the Charter could be applicable to India. In doing so, the Prime Minister 
had greatly prejudiced the war effort of this country and had weakened the stand 
taken by the protagonists of war effort. Mr, Roosevelt had not spokea so far and 
in the face of different interpretations placed on the Charter it #oald be best to 
obtain the judicial interpretation of its applicability. As for the ^mand of the 
British Government for cent per cent agreement in India as a condition for any 
constitutional advance, Mr. Kalikar asked whether there was any country where 100 
per cent agreement existed and was there cent per cent agreei^ent in the 
dominione before self-government was granted to them. 

Mr. M. Af. Dalai, supporting the resolntiouj argued tha£ it was clear from Mr. 
OhnrchilPs words that India was also discussed at the Meeting between Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt By aaying that fte Atlantic Charter was meant 
primarily for those countries which had lost their freedom in.this war, Mr. 
Churchill implied that other countries including Indi^w^’’^ discussed w 

connection with the general declaration. If it had been an^rigiaal idea to exclude 

im 
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ft apecifie exception in auch cases in its clansea. He went on to sa^r that 
Sr^Angnat declaration of the Viceroy could not really aatisfy India because it 

made subject to arriving at an agreed solution or their differences, and no 
anecific period for India's attaining Dominion Btatus had been mentioned. 

*^Mr. P. N. Sapru vehemently condemned Mr. Churchill’s statement and declared 
that if Britain was really fighting a battle of freedom for all countries in which 
thex wanted India’s snpfiort, they could not deny the same freedom to countries 
over which they dominate. He felt that President Roosevelt had really meant to 
include India also in the scope of the declaration and had made this point clear 
in his address at the International Labour Conference. Jf he did not come out 
with any special statement questioning Mr. Churcbiirs interpretation, it was because 
he dit not want to give tlie Isolationists in America a handle. 

Sir A P. Pofro, opposing the resolution, said that to his mind the declaration 
of August 1940 was fully comprehensive and conceded the right of Indians to frame 
their own constitution, subject only to the existing obligations of the British 
Government to various interests like the minorities, the Indian States, etc. He 
deplor^ the existence of communal differences and expressed the opinion that they 
were the real barriers to the progress of India. 

Bir Mohd, Yakub, opposing the resolution, declared that it was the 'height 
of byprocrisy’ to say that Mr. Churcbiirs statement would adversely affect India’s 
war efforts because none of the political parties or statesmen was really doing any* 
thing to help the war. even before the Atluntic declaration was made. He went 
on to argue that the type of western democracy envisaged in the Atlantic Charier 
was unsuitabie to India. His own opinion was tiiat democracy was not suitable 
to any part of tbe world. 

Mr. Sap7-u : Do you want Nazi rule ? (laughter.) 

Sir Mohd. Yakub : ’I'lierc is only one Hiller in Germany ; but there are 
a number of Hitlers in ilus conn try. 1 hate all Hitlers. (More laughter.) 

Sir Mohamm\d then proceeded to say that, there was no use blaming the third 
party for perpetuating their communal differences ; they must do away with 
their politicians and statesmen who were really responsible for the present 
disharmony. 

Sir Akhar Hydari, Leader of the House, intervening at this stage, announced 
that so far as the Tesolution was concerned, the Government would remain neutral. 
He added that the report of the debate would in any case be forwarded to bis 
Majesty's Government. Turning to tbe subject of the resolution, Sir Akhar said 
that he did not think that Mr. Churchill in his statement bad denied India any benefit 
which India would have derived if the declaration had been applicable to her also. Mr. 
Cburcbiir himself bad declared that the principles of tbe Atlantic Charter were em- 
l) 0 (iied in the declaration which tbe Viceroy bad made in India on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government. Mr. Churchill bad not in any way disassociated India 
from the principles laid down in the Atlantic Declaration ; on the contrary, he lind 
specially associatted India with them. Sir Akbar declared that it was for all of 
them to put their beads and their hearts together and bring out an agreed consti- 
tution-agreed to tbe extent that it was possible to agree in any constitutional 
matter. He assured them that he and others who were with him on tbe Govern- 
ment sidqi even though they did not have a backing in tbe country in the sense 
that they had no organised party in tbe country would give them all the help 
they could in arriving at a solution. 

Pandit Kunzru, speaking after Sir Akbar, welcomed the gesture of goodwill 
made by him. and said that the presence of such members as Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Bir Feroz Khan Noon and Dr. Kaghvendra Rao in the Executive Council was 
ill his opi|flon an indication of the advance they could make if they all worked 
single-minded lor the upliftment of the country. Be did not agree with Sir Akbar 
that Mr. Ctfuirchili’s statement bad not made any difference. It would make a 
vital difference to tbe moral effect of the charter on the world. 

Referring to India, Pandit Kunzru said that he was biiroiliatcd, intensely 
humiliated,^ by the existence of such differences in the country ; but they should 
look at them 4rom,^the proper perspective. They should not be allowed to become 
a bar to the pro^ei^ of tbe country. The best way to solve those differences was 
not to say that until thq| composed their differences, they would not be given 
freedom. On the contrary, ^with a definite promise and hope of freedom before 
them, the people would be made to forget their smaller issues. 

After a brief raply by Mr» Kalikar, the resolution was pressed to a division 
and was passed Ig luvotes to six. 
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Passagb of thbeb Bills 

The Council, therc-sfter, passed three Bills as passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, namely the Bill to limit to a maximum of Rx, 60 per annum the 
amount payable in respect qf tax on profeeaiont trades^ callings or employment$ ; 
the Bill to empower the Federal Court to make rules for regulating the presenta^ 
^fon of appeals to that court and the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act to improve the conditions in pilgrim-ships. 

During the consideration of the last Bill, Mr. G. 8 . Bozman made it clear 
that on account of war conditions and shipping^difficultics, the amendment could 
not be given effect to before the end of the war. The Council then adjourned. 

. Income-Tax Amend. Bill 

19th. NOVEbIbBR The Council of State devoted the whole of today to the 
consideration of the official Bills already passed by the legislative Assembly. 
Speaking on the motion for consideration of the Bill to amend the Indian Income- 
Tax Act, Sir K. Ramunni Menon welcomed the Bill as it corrected certain anomalies 
existing at present. The Bill, he said, had the effect of restoring the position 
existing before 1939 in regard to income accruing in an Indian State for the 
purposes of computing an assessee’s world income. He thought, however, that the 
inclusion of agricultural income accruing in an Indian State did not fulfil the 
definition of agricultural income laid down in the Income-Tax Act. Sir Bamunni 
felt that the same procedure should be adopted with regard to agricultural income 
in both British India and States. 

Mr. Shantidas Aakuran congratulated the Finance Member in bringing this 
measure and welcomed in particular the provision in the Bill enabling a tax poyer 
to claim depreciation allowance on a legitimate par of his business assests to wliiih 
he was not entitled before. He, however, felt that this omendinent should be given 
effect to from April 1, l940, from which date depreciation was to be computed on the 
written down value. If this was not done it would mean over-assessment for income- 
tax as well as excess profits tax for certain periods. 

Referring to the provision for depreciation on buildings let on hire along with 
machinery, plan or furniture, provided the letting of the buildings was inseparable 
from the letting of the machinery, plant and furniture, he said that there was 
no need for the proviso, because under the existing provisions, depreciation was 
already admissible in the case of such inseparable buildings. He wanted that 
that clause .should be suitably amended deleting the proviso. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru coro])laincd of the manner in which the income-tax law 
was being administered and taxpayers were put to all sorts* of inconveniences. iJe 
pointed DUt that the statement of accounts submitted by the asBesBepB were not 

g enerally accepted as true. He asked the Finance Member to issue directions to 
iie Income-Tax department to administer the law in a more sympathetic spirit. 
Mr. Sapru felt that the High Courts under the existing law provided little 
opportunity to the tax-paying public to secure relief. He urged that subject to 
certain qualifications High Courts should be empowered to review income-tax cases. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru welcomed the bill because in it were incorpora- 
ted many of the viewpoints of the critics of the Income-Tax Act. The bill gave 
relief to small assesBees. Pandit Kunzru pointed out the hardships of the Hindu 
undivided families under the income-tax law. The existing law penalized them 
by not taxing and separating the shares of individuals constituting the family. 
He asked whether it was the intention of the Government to handicap the un- 
divided Hindu families. 

The Finance Member raised a point of order by stating that the bill had no 
provision relating to an undivided Hindu family. 

Pandit Kunzru : Several other members had referred to subject which are 
not embodied in the bill. They have done so in the hope that when the Act waa 
again amended their viewpoint might be given due consideration. 1 wm doing the 
same thin^ 

The Chair ruled that the speaker must confine himself to the provisions 
of the bill. 

Pandit Kunzru proceeding said that a partnership was treated better than 
the undivided Hindu family. 

The Chair : You cannot regard an undivided Hindu family as a partnership* 
Pandit Kunzru : Yes, Government has seen to it that it does not become 
one* Morally speaking it is. Moreover, members of the undivided Hindu famiiyt 
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if they regletered Uiemselvet into a firm, eonld be aBseBeed Beparately. He urged 
Uiet Gorernment would Ri?e due couBideratiou to hie views. 

Sir Jeremy Raieman, replying to the debate, said that he was glad to note 
that the bill had been accorded general approval by the members. Referring to 
the point raised by Mr. Parker regarding super-tax aBscssment in 1920-21 or 
1921-^. the Finance Member said that the number of i^aymcnls in those years, if 
any, was very small and the question of exception mentioned by Mr. Parker 
was purely academic. Replying to the criticism voiced against the levy of a fee 
lor making an application to the commissioner, tlie Finance Member said that such 
a deterrent was necessary to prevent people lightly making such ap])lications. 
Their experience was that at the time when assesBecs could make appeals to the 
commissioner without any fee the commissioner was so overwhelmed with such 
applications that it was not possible for him to devote requisite attention to his 
other duties. But it was ^the intention of the Government now to issue instruc- 
tions to the commissioiiers not to confine themselves to such cases where applica- 
tions bad been made with the payment of the fee but on their own motion as 
they used to do in the past to take up for revision any cases in which they 
thought any injustice or mistake bad crept in. He would not exclude the 
possibility that in the light of experience Government might at some future date 
be able to take a different view in the matter of levying a fee. But he could give 
DO assurance now that such a change would be done. 

Referring to the point made by Mr. Ba)>ru that a salaried assessee had 
had an advantage over buBinessmen, Sir Jeremy Raisman said tliat Uie only 
advantage of a salaried asscsscc was that incomc>tax was deducted every montn 
at the source by tlie employer himself. But Uicre was no reason why a 
businessman should not pay his tax by instalments if he so chose. The depart- 
ment was always prepared to arrange for i>aymcnt of instalments of income-tax 
in the case oi a businessman also if he desired it. But every buBincsBmun would 
certainly know Lis annual turnover and he should be able to so plan his affairs 
tliat he would be able to make payment of bis taxes when it became due. 

The bill was then passed. 

Bill to Amend Excess Profits Tax 

The bill to amend the Excess Profits Tax was then taken into consideration. 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran welcomed certain features of the bill which he (msidcred 
were commendable, particularly tlie provision removing the discrimination as 
regards tieatmcnt of borrowed capital between money borrowed from a bona- 
fide banker and money borrowed from any other person. But he did not like 
the wdrdiug of some of the clauses of the bill. Keferring to the provision regarding 
any transaction which had for its puiTJOses tlie avoidance of the Kicess Profits 
Tax, he said that the clause should be made ap]>1irable only to trantsactions of 
which the *BOle object* was proved to be the avoidance of the tax liability instead 
of to cases where the ‘main pun'ose’ might be avoidance of tax. 

Referring to clauses 8 and 9 of Bic bill dealing with the methods of 
computation of capital, Mr. Askuran welcomed the rrovision but urged Uiat 
it should be given retrospective effect from Bept, 1939. He also felt that very 
wide and radical powers had been given to tlie excess profits tax officer in tlio 
bill to decide what expenditure was ‘reasonable and necessary to the requirements 
of Uie business’. That was going too far. He pleaded for the wholesale deletion 
of this sub-clause. Vexatious interference by oflicials, he said, would only mean 
killing the goose that laid tlie golden eggs. He further regretted to note 
that the amendments moved in the Assembly to the Bill with regard to 
appeals to the High Court had not been accepted by the Government. He hoped 
that on some future occasion Government themselves would be preijared to 
amend the Act allowing appeals to the High Court on all sections of Dotli the 
Inc ome-Tax and Excess Profits Tax Acts as a general principle. 

Sir JerSkiy Raitnnan declared that he could see no logic or equity in the proposal 
that only thqse transactions should be disallowed whose solo object was reduction 
or i^oidance of liability to the tax. The proposal, he said, could only be justified 
on the assumption that the interests of the community at large or of the Treasury 
had no importance whatever in comparison with facilities which should be given 
IZ n fo reduce his liability. As for the demand for an assurance on 

j 9oor of the House that the provisions of the clause in the bill relaUnjs to 
™uction or avoidance of tat liability would not bo applied without the previous 
spproval of the Central Board of Revenue, the Finance Member reiterated tha 
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statement made in the AseembW that it was the Ooyemment’a intention that in 
practice cases of this kind would come to the headquarters. He would not put 
that on the boais of an assurance. It was a statement of intention and practice. 
Instmctions to that effect had in fact, he understood, been issued or were about 
to be issued. 

Mr. Askuran : Then why not give the assurance ? 

Sir Jeremy RaUman said it was because he did not want to be involved in 
arguments about breach of faith or things of that kind. He would merely state 
that it was their intention that in order to keep tlie administration of this impor- 
tant clause on right lines the examination of these cases should be made at the 
headquajrters. As regards 'killing the goose that laid golden eggs’, the Finance 
Member reminded the House that it was very important from Government’s point 
of view that the golden eggs must come into the right basket. Since four out of 
five of the golden eggs now belonged to the exchequer, it was highly important 
that Government should see that they were not mislaid. (Laughter.) 

Passage of other Bills 

The bill was passed, as also the bill further to regulate the extent to which 
railway property shall be liable to taxation imposed by an authority within a 
province, the bill further to amend the Indian Companies Act and the bill to amend 
the Trade Marks Act, all as passed by the Assembly. The Council then adjourned. 

Indian Police Service 

20th. NOVEMBER The Council of State discussed to-day two non-official 
resolutions and passed one non-official Bill of Mr. Chidambaram Chett'iyar which 
amended the Indian Limitation Act. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution recommending that in order to accelerate 
the pace of Indianization in the Indian police service recruitment in England for 
^at service may be stopped and vacancies for which recruitm^t at present is 
made in England be filled by competition in India by direct recruitment and by 
increasing the number of superior posts reserved for promotion from the provincial 
civil service from 20 to 30 per cent. Mr. Sapru at the outset referred to the 
recommendations of the joint select committee on the Government of India Act 
which had recommended an inquiry into the question of the composition of central 
services five years after the inauguration of the provincial autonomy in the provinces. 
In the normal course such an enquiry would have come about say in 1942 but the 
war has upset the whole plan, and it was very doubtful if any enquiry would be 
possible for the war period which was very indefinite. Pqri Passu if the British 
were serious about giving dominion status to India after the war and*if Mr. 
Amery’s latest statement that the August offer was much more far-reaching in its 
effects that even the Atlantic Charter, then the British rulers of India must show 
by actions and deeds that their contention was correct. One way was the complete 
Indianization of the central services. For it was inconceivable for any self- 
governing dominion to have its services recruited and controlled by the Secretary 
of State from 6,000 miles from India. Mr. Bapru said that India attached a great 
deal of importance that the personnel of the services translating the policies into 
action should be Indians. Proceeding, Mr. Bapru said that in the absence of any 
enquiry the present composition of service based on the commission’s recommenda- 
tions would continue indefinitely. The Indian Police Service till 1919 was entirely 
manned by British, and Indians were not permitted to enter it. The total strength 
of the service in 1940 was 632 including 422 Europeans and 194 Indians. The 

f rescribed proportion for direct recruitment was 50 Europeans and 40 Indians. 

*rior to 1939 recruitment in England was made by competitive examiuation. In 
1939 recruitment in England was made partly by competition and partly by selection. 
In India recruitment was made by competitive examination and by promotion 
from among officers of the provincial police service. Since the war recruitment 
in England had been made purely by selection. From this Sapru deduced 
that proportion of Indians in the police service was still very unsatisfactory. He 
asserted that the Indian element in the service had entirelv justified itself and 
urged that the question of its complete Indianisation should be taken up by the 
new members of the Governor-General’s Council. 

Mr. Conran Smith, Home SccrctarVj replying to Mr. Sapru regretted that 
harsh things bad been said about the Indian Police Service and the European 
members of it who, be said, bad rendered very fine service. With regard to the 
resolution itself, he proposM to adopt the same attitude as he did to a previous 
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debfite in the House on a similar resolution on the Indian Civil Service. But there 
were two dUTeienees between this resolution and the previous one about the f.G.8, 
This resolution asked for the abandonment of the proportions on which the present 
composition of the Indian police force was based. Further the resolution asked the 
Government of India to take such steps as under the Constitution only the Secretary 
of State could take. Any change in the composition of these services was the concern 
of the authority framing the future constitution. From the point of view of practical 
administration and the conditions of war, no tinkering with service questions 
was possible. The need now was to keep the organisation of the security services 
intact and unimpaired. Moreover, what was the urgent necessity of anticipating 
under these conditions an enquiry which was due to be hold at some later date ? 
VVhat form such an enquiry would take it was not possible for anyone to say 
now f Referring to the charge of racialism, he was sorry to hear the very harsh 
observations on the British element in the i>olice service and the disparaging 
remarks a^ut them. All that he would say was the Indian police service like 
the 1. 0. S. was composed of men of the highest quality available both in England 
j(hd India. The present strength of the service was 404 Europeans, and 202 
Indians including the listed posts. Actually on account of war conditions the 
recruitment to the Indian police service in England had been very little in the 
last two years. In 1940 only three Europeans were recruited and in 1941 nil. 
The present difficulties of the war situation were contributing automatically 
to an increase in the ratio of Indians in the service. He appealed to members 
to free their minds of racial prejudice and look at the question from a practical 
point of view. He suggested to the mover not to be in such a hurry as to destroy 
the partnership between Indians and Europeans in the service. Was the mover 
sure that the Indian members of the service were in favour of breaking up the 
partnership ? In conclusion Mr. Conran Smith said that tlie Government would 
be prepared to forward the resolution together with the speeches made on it to 
the Secretary of State as he had done in the case of the previous debate on the 
Indian Civil Service if the mover would suitably alter the resolution. 

Mr. Sapru said that the object in bringing forward such a resolution after 
one regarding the Indian Civil Service earlier was to keep their grievances in such 
matters constantly before the Government in a parliamentary way. If India 
was to be free and self-governing, then she must have control ox all services. 
It must be left to her to decide whether she would or would not have Europeans. 
But in view of what Mr. Conran* Smith had said, he withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Conran Smith again made it clear that he would forward the resolution 
together with the debate thereon, at in the previous case, to the Secretary of State. 

Indian Nationals in Malaya 

Pandit H, N, Kunzru moved his resolution on Malaya recommending that adeauate 
8t6v>B should be taken to protect the legitimate rights of Indian nationals in 
Malaya and full support should be given in particular to the efTorts of the Indian 
workers on the rubber plantations in Malaya to improve their living conditions 
and to secure higher wages. Pandit Kunzru gave details of the wages question 
as it affected the Indian workers in Malaya and dwelt on the difference between 
the wages earned by the Chinese workmen on European plantations and those 
earned by Indian workmen and also the difference between the cost of living 
allowance given by the Malaya Government to Indian workmen in their employ 
and the allowance given by European planters to their Indian workmen getting 
comparable wages. While the Government of Malaya gave an allowance of 22 
cents a day, the European employers were giving only about 10 cents a day. 
Pandit Kunzru said he did not know what this disparity was due to and why a 
Government which adopted an enlighted attitude towards its own Indian workmen 
failed to bring pressure on European employers to adopt a like attitude. It was a 
matter of dlssatiaf action and disappointment, said the speaker, that the Malayan 
Government had iuccnmbed completely to the influence of the European employers, 
^rther, while the Chinese workmen on European plantations got as much as 
100 to 120 cents a day the Indian workmen got only 60 cents a day. One need 

DO surprised therefore if Indian workers taking heart from the example 
of the Chinese thought of organizing themselves and bringing pressure on their 
employers. The controller of labour and the under-secretary to the Government 
to whom they applied having signified ^eir inability to interfere, the Indian 
mrkmen took the only stop that promised some redress of their grievances. 
^7 went on strike. The Government of India agent in Malaya in his report 
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had shown how uncommonly quiet Indian workers have previously been. One 
could therefore imadno how fi;rave must have been the dissatisfaction among 
them which compelled a fairly large number of them to go oo strike. 

Tlie Government of Malaya charged Indian workers with having been guilty 
of violence but there was another side to the picture. Some members of ^e 
Central Indian Asaociatioii notably its president, Mr. Baghavaii visited the estates, 
and the speaker understood, they concluded, the Indian workers had in some 
oases been harshly treated ; they had been deprived of light and water supply. 
An explanation came afterwards but the full facts were not known because there 
had been no judicial enquiry. Indian workers had now gone back to work but 
there were one or two things in connection with the strike of which serious 
notice should be taken. 

When the strike was going on a battalion of Indian soldiers with an 
armoured car unit was brought into the district on the ground that it was 
necessary to use force to prevent violence being done by Indian workers. Without 
prejudicing this question 1 should like to ask why it was that an Indian battalion 
was selected to deal with the strike. We have sent our soldiers to Malaya not.^ 
to quell strikes, not to fire on their countrymen there, but to take part in war, 
should war break out. We have scot our countrymen to defend the empire, 
not to have our countrymen shot The Government of Malaya ought to have 
sent any volunteers they had at their disposal but by using Indian soldiers to 
fire on Indian workers they have insulted every Indian not merely in Malaya 
but in this country. 

Pandit Eunzru went on to say that he understood that after the riot, 
between 200 and 300 Indians had been taken in custory and he wanted to 
know whether they were tried in a court of law and what happened 
to them. ^He wanted to know definitely whether the Government of 
India had protested against the manner in which the Malayan Government had 
acted and also whether they had asked for a judicial enquiry into the circums- 
tances connected with the firing and the causes of the strike. If such a thing 
had happened in India the Government of India would not have hesitated to 
order a judicial enquiry. Hence ho was not asking the Malayan Government to 
do what the Government of India themselves would not be prepared to do. But, 
however deplorable the incidents coniiecded with the strike might be, they had to 
think beyond and lake such steps as would create contentment among the Indian 
workers. 

In this connection, Pandit Kunzrn referred to two^ points on which the 
Government of India should stand firm in their negotiations' with the Government 
of Malaya, namely to secure for the Indian workers full citizenship rights and to 
improve the educational facilities provided for the children of Indians in Malaya. 
He suggested that the State should take upon themselves the responsibility of 
conducting sufficient number of schools and not leave it to the plantation employers. 
As by so doing the Government would be giving educational facilities not only 
to estate labourers but also to other non-estato labourers. He understood that the 
Government of Malaya was considering a proposal to utilise the Indian immigration 
fund for assisting the immigration of Javanese labour into Malaya. Pandit Kunzru 
asked the Government to ensure that the immigration fund which had been created 
for the benefit of Indian workers in Malaya was not used to bring in Javanese 
labour. 

Mr. G. S. Bozman, Secretary for Overseas, giving a detailed reply declared 
that the Government of India’s policy with regard to the question of Indian labour- 
ers in Malaya had always been wnat the resolution wanted it to be and it would 
continue to be the B.ame in future. He described in detail the circumstances and 
events connected with the strike of Indian labourers in Malaya in May last and 
said that five men had been killed and approximately sixty received more or less 
severe injuries. From the information he had received, injuries sustained by the 
police or the military were negligible. Explaining the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of India in this connection, Mr. Bozman said that on receipt of reports 
from the Indian Agent in Malaya, the Government made representations to the 
authorities and told them that any action taken by them to deport Indian labour- 
ers in large numbers would require a good deal of justification. They had also 
made requests to the Colonial authorities for holding a judicial enquiry into the 
circumstaiices and causes of the strike. He regretted to say that the Colonial 
authorities had not yet seen their way to accept their suggestion. In their corres- 
pondence the Government had stress A the ne^ for iastitutiou of such an enquiry 
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iiftantly so that sufficient evidence might be available. They have also drawn the 
amotion of the Colonial authorities to the extreme resentment felt both in India and 
Malaya at the use of Indian troops to crush the strike of Indian labourers. Refer- 
ring to the question of standing wages for Indian labourers, Mr. Bosman said that 
irten the Malaya delegation visited India in 1938-39, the Government had taken 
the position that the basis of calculation of standard wage would require complete 
reviMon and insisted that the calculations ought to be based on the family 
and not the individual. 

In conclusion Mr. Bozman said that the resolution virtually stated what the 
Government’s policy had been and he had already given an assurance that tliat 
policy would be continued. He asked the mover not to press his resolution. 

^ Pandit Kumru welcomed the very cordial statement made by Mr. Bozmao. 
But if in the matter of this question, the Government’s policy was the same as 
his he could not understand why the Government could not accept it. But if 
the Government and particularly the new Member for Overseas would feel any 
embarrassment if the resolution was vucssed at this stage, he had no objection 
to withdraw it. The resolution was withdrawn and the Council adjourned till 
Saturday, Nov. 22. 

Indo-Ceylon Joint Report 

22nd. NOVEMBER The Council of State discussed to* day the Indo-Ceylon 
Joint Report. Mr. 6r. 8, Bozman, Overseas Secretary, moving that the rcimrt 
he taken into consideration, traced the course of the negotiations in Delhi and 
in Colombo, and pointed out, that, in moving the motion, the desire of Uie 
Government was to find out what public opinion in India bad to say upon the 
proposals in the leport. Government themselves, he said, had an open mind 
on the subject. In considering the proposals, he would suggest to the House 
that it would be helpful to determine the main points upon which a decision 
was required. Firstly, whether they wanted or did not want an agreement. 
That was fundamental. Secondly, if they decided that they wanted an agreement, 
then they should try to ascertain what were the vital points in India’s connection 
with Ceylon on which no compromise was in India’s opinion possible. Thirdly, 
in offering comments on particular provisions of the report, they should ascertaiu 
what reactions the modifications desired would have upon other parts of the 
report. If these main points wore borne in mind, said Mr. Bozman, they should 
be able to elicit some useful and helpful constructive criticism. 

Mr. M, 8. Aney, Overseas Member, who replied to the debate on the motion, 
in which^andir Kunzrw\ Mr. P. N, Sapru, Sir A, P, Patro, Sir David DevadoM 
and Mr. Kalikar among others, participated, said that the various views expressed 
would be carefully considered before final conclusions were arrived at. Recalling 
that he did not give any lead to the House when the report was discussed in the 
Assembly, Mr. Aney said that the fact that a debate that took place without any 
lead from the Government in a matter of this kind, enabled the Government better 
to ascertain what the representatives of the people had to eay on the subject. Had 
he himself given a lead, ho would have been accused of forcing a decision upon the 
House, If he had to say anything at this stage, it would be that the Government 
would take care to see that in the discussions and negotiations with the Government 
of Ceylon, the Government of India would make an attempt to stand steadfastly hy 
the essential principle, namely, that the interests of Indians should be duly safe- 
guarded and that the honour of India should not be impaired by anything done 
in Ceylon. (Cheers.) Indians who were in Ceylon were thpre at the invitation of 
the Ceylon Qevernment ; and the Government of India ^Ivonld bear that in mind 
in their examination of the proposals. The principles laid down by Pandit 
Runzru would be dulv considered by the Government of India, who in coming to 
their conclusions would certainly see that public opinion expressed outside the House 
WM also given due weight. A country like Ceylon, he pointed out, could iwt be 
^If-Bufficient. In these days, it was difficult for any country to be self-sufficient, 
ioo much regard for self-sufficiency created a^ense of narrow nationalisni. The 
Government of India would see that, in their regard for the interests of the people of 
Gevlon, the interests of the people of India were not disregarded. He wanted that 
n feeling of oneness should grow between the two countries, consistently with the 
position of Ceylon as well as that of India. Both the ^Opuntnes 
Would feel that they had a common destiny. It was in that hope that the 
Government of India would work and endeavour to bring the future negotiations 
w a successful conclusion. The Council then adjourned sine die, 
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The Centra] Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — ^27th. Oct. to 18th. Not. 1941 

Defence Consultative Committee 


The Central Legislative Assembly began its autumn session at New Delhi on 
the 27th. October 1941 with Sir Abdur Hakim in the chair. Sir Gurunath Bewoor'a 
motion for the election of six non-official members to the Defence Consultative 
Committee was taken up for discussion. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta, speaking as a member of the Committee, complained 
that young men who applied for commissions in the Army and were raucationally 
and physically fit for them had been unfairly r^ected. „ 

Col, Rahman, a member of the Central Interview Board for Commissions in 
the Army, replied to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s charges and assured Mr. Mehta that 
there was no racial or religious discrimination at all in the selection of candidates 
by the Board. He said that even' after tlie age limit had been increased, Indians 
of the right type were not coming in sufficient numbers, although among those 
who appeared before the Board were b.a.’b and m.a.’s, actors from Hollywood, 
professional singers, dancers, lawyers, doctors and engineers. Suitability for a 
commission in the Army consisted in a combination of many qualities, such as 
education, sound health and above all the power of leadership and he said the 
Fresident of the Board had sufficient experience to be able to judge of the suit- 
ability of a candidate from this standpoint by talking to him for ten minutes. 

Many members, including Prof. Banerjee, interrupted the spdkker and declared 
that all these qualities could be acquired and no man could assess accurately and 
fairly beforehand the latent qualities in a given candidate. Col, Rahman referred 
to tne fact that 76 per cent of the candidates appearing before the Board passed 
through. That, he claimed, did not show that the Board was being either too 
strict or unfair in examining the candidates. If the percentage of those recommend- 
ed for some special preliminary training to bring them up to the required standard 
was taken into consideration, the proportion would go up to 84 per cent. 

Mr. O, V, Deahmukh asserted that in order to create real enthusiasm araonp; 
the people, and get the right type of people, for commissions, it was essential that 
the British Government should make a declaration fixing a definite peliod after 
the war for India to attain Dominion Status. 

Sir Gurunath Bewoor, replying to the debate, exi>lained the useful part which, 
he said, the Consultative Committee could play. It would, he said, undoubtedly 
give great help to the Defence Department and Government were anxious to 
utilise their advice in all matters in which Government felt they were qualified 
to advise. 

Several voices : What are those matters ? 

Sir Gurunath said that it was not possible to give an exhaustive list but 
the members of the Committee were obviously not qualified to give advise on 
military operations in their technical aspects but apart from that, there were 
numerous other matters on which the Committee would be very useful to the 
Department. As regards the number of members On the Oonsultative Committee, 
Government had taken into consideration the great interest which members look 
in matters relating to defence and that was why the Committee had ten members 
instead of the normal number of six on departmental committees generally. As for 
the complaint that the Committee had not had more than one meeting so far. Sir 
Gurunath expressed regret that it had not been possible to have more meetings but 
it had been announced that there ought to be at least one meeting in every 
and it was "hoped to have another meeting this quarter. Sir Gurunath indicated 
that Government would be happy te explain and meet criticisms of the Central 
Interview Board on the Consultative Committee, but he made it clear that there 
now was no question of martial and non-roartial classes, scheduled and non* 
scheduled, listed and non-listed classes and there was no ground for distrust 
There were now two Central Interview Boards instead of one and on both bodies, 
fiiere would be two Indian gentlemen of high character and status and the country 
could trust their judjjment. There might have been in the past bonafide m^takes 
made either in rqectmg. or accepting candidates but it was hoped that Uie Boards 
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would impfove. He referred to tbe high percentage of acceptancea by the Boards 
mentioned by Ool. Rahman, and aaid that in order to help certain doubtful candi- 
datee, an arrangement had been made to give pre*oadet trainin;; and to give them 
another chance to appear before the Board. The motion was passed without a 
division. 

Bbuef to Oottoh GnowBBS 

At 4 o’clock, the House took up and discussed for about an hour Mr. 
Deshmukh's adjournment motion demanding urgent and substantial relief to cotton 
growers, particularly of short staple cotton, and after the Commerce Member’s 
reply, the mover withdrew the ° motion. Mr. Dcshmukh referred to the discussion 
on the same subje t last session and to Uie assurances given by the Commerce 
Member on that occasion. Since the passing of the order freezing Japanese assets, 
the export to Japan, our greatest customer, of short staple cotton amounting to 
nearly one and a half million bales had stopped and the result was that in his 
province, short staple cotton which was selling last year at Es. 60 per kandy had 
gone down to Es. 40 and that at a time when the new cotton crop had not yet 
come into the market. Ho said that Great Britain, in spite of the freezing order 
relating to Japanese assets, had taken steps to relax that order when necessary 
in the interest of keeping up her export and import trade. Great Britain had also 
bought Uie whole of the Egyptian crop and also cotton from Iraq. The Burma 
Government had decided to buy the whole of the cotton crop in the country. Why, 
he asked, could not the Government of India take similar action ? Why had the 
Government of India, on the other hand, given general permission to import raw., 
cotton from Iraq ? Why should cotton be imported at all, while Indian cotton 
was available ? He also asked whether the assurances given in tbe last sesBioii 
by one individual member of the Government of India were merely bis own indivi- 
dual assurances %nd were not binding on the Government as a whole, even in these 
days when there was so much talk of tbe collective responsibility oi the expanded 
Council. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, replying, gave the assurance that the Govern- 
ment of India had constantly before them the interests of the Indian agriculturist 
and he mentioned in this connection that not a day had passed when some problem 
or other relating to agricultural products, particularly short staple cotton, had not 
been before him or his Department. He made it clear without entering into the 
larger question of collective responsibility that the asBurances given by him at 
the last session were not individual. 'T may tell you”, he said, "any member of 
the Government of India giving an assurance gives it on behalf of tbe Government 
of India and no question of merely personal assurance can arise.” (Cheers). The 
Commerce Member went on to point to the actual rise in prices of cotton that had 
taken place and gave the instance of 'Oomras’ which in March this year were 
selling at Es. 175 and were to-day selling at Es. 165. while in June and July 
the price had gone up to Es. 215. He did not grudge that price. He was happy 
that it had gone up ; but when the price did go up, nothing was said about Uie 
Government of India ; it was only when it went down that a great deal was said 
about the Government’s unresponsivetiess. Detailing the steps taken to increase 
the use of sliort staple cotton, the Commerce Member said that Bpeciheations 
on behalf of the Supply Department bad been diluted with tbe result that tbe 
consumption of cotton by Indian mills had increased on an average by four hundred 
thousand to five hundred thousand bales over those of the previous year. Further 
dilution miglit have to be made and the problem was engaging tbe Supply 
Department’s attention. About the possibility of finding alternative markets the 
speaker obscrvcil that Government nad tried their best : and short staple cotton 
was now going in larger quantities to the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. To the united Kingdom during the mouths from April to August 
we exported 32,000 tons against 21,000 while to U. S. A. we exported 
against 9,000 tons last year. 

-Lhe Freezing Order, the Commerce Member said, came like a bolt from the 
Diue and upset all calculations : but it *wbs gratifying that the market bad held 
^ and Urn price to-day was better t^n in March. He made it clear that the 
freezing Order was in pursuance of a common policy of economic warfare iollowed 
57 U9®®®“weaUh as a whole and iio distinction between tbe policy of the 
unitea Kingdom and that of India could arise. As for tbe Burma Government’s 
wiion, he pointed out that the Burmese cotton crop was a small one and was 
wy to handle, unlike the Indian crop. The Member was of tbe opinion that 
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tha adjourDment motion was rather prematare at this stage ; but he was glad that 
the question had been raised. want it to go ont to the agriculturist that he 
is not going to be left in the cold entirely out that the Government of India 
are taking measures to help him.” he added. ^*But all the four parties concern^ 
in the question of cotton should co-operate in the solution of the problem* namely 
the Central Government, the Provincial Governments, the Textile industry and 
lastly the cotton growers themselves.” He also pointed out that increase in 
consumption of cotton by mills was inextricably connected with the co-operation 
of labour leaders in agreeing to increased hours of work and multiple shifts, 
which meant, of course, more wages. 

Mr. Deahmukh said that he did not intend bis motion to be one of censure ; 
but pointed out that since the Freezing Order had been issued by the Government 
of India, it was primarily that Government’s responsibility to help the cotton 
grower. He asked that arrangements should be made to ensure that the quantity 
of cotton formerly consumed by Japan should now be consumed by this country 
in conjunction with other Empire countries. He referred once again to the 
relaxation of the Freezing Order in Great Britain in order to maintain the 
export and import trade. 

The Commerce Member, intervening, pointed out that that relaxation took place 
soon after the Order was issued. India also at that time relaxed the Order and 
some exports to Japan did go. What was now happening in India was exactly 
the same as in Great Britain. 

Mr. Deahmukh said that just as the commercial man came to know of the 
relaxation of the Order, similarly the cotton grower should also have been informed 
of it. The Government of India should have taken steps to see that the 
cultivator knew of that development. Even now, the Government of India could 
issue a communique making their intentions clear so that the cultivator could 
hold on to his crop instead of parting with it at low prices. He then withdew 
his motion. 

Muslim Leage Walk-out 

26th. OCTOBER :^The Muslim League party walked out of the Assembly, this 
morning, after a statement was made by Mr. M. A» Jinnah declaring that they were 
doing so in order to register their protest against the way in which the Muslims’ 
offer of cooperation in the war effort had been completely ignored by the Government. 
’We have said from the beginning’, he declared, 'that the major issues will be 
considered later, and within the framework of the present existing constilution you 
must, if you want our cooperation .wissociate with us now \fith a real genuine share 
ill the authority of the Government not only at the Centre but in the .provinces. 
Ignoring that and ignoring everything else that had gone before, Government 
bad come to its decision about the expansion of the Executive Council. 'We 
have come to this conclusion now’, said Mr. Jinnah *in the hope that the protest 
that we are registering today will open the eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
' jdeaf (cheers) and that you will have the wisdom and the statesmanship to revise 
this scheme of yours, for I assure you, this will not help you by a little in the 
intensification of the war effort. On the contrary it is going to harm you. I am 
interested in it as much as any body else. 1 advise you to think over it.’ 

'Finally, I say to the Government, the hon. members the press and the 
public outside, 'Tlease do not misrepresent us. It is the Government and Government 
mlone that is responsible. One cannot come to anv other conclusion but that 
^they do not want our assistance and cooperation. When they talk of cooperation 
they mean it on such terms that no self-respecting man could accept it” (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah, earlier in hie statement said: 'Bo far as the Muslim League 
was concerned, we have made it clear that, apart from major issues, from the 
beginning we were ready and willing to render every possible assistance in the 

J )roBecution of , ihgi war. Without prejudice to the adjustment of larger issues 
ater on, we w6re willing, as far back as November, 1939, to consider the proposal 
of the' Viceroy to bring about an honourable and workable arrangement in the 
provincial field and at ihe centre. 

. .'When the announcement of Augusts, 1940, came, the spirit and even the 
leiter'Of U was almost exactly what the Muslim League had urged. The League 
wakomed it : but they were not told what the total number of the expands 
Executive Council would be, wbat would be the portfolios and what would w 
thidr powers. Nothing was told them except that their representatives would be 
tffOf 'Was that,’ he asked, 'the spirit in which to treat those who were to be co- 
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^trers in the tuthority of GoTernmenfc and in the danger which we were willing 
to face ? (Cheers.) No self-respecting man could have accepted that offer.* 

'Government thereafter went to sleep, all the time telling ns 'you are not co- 
operating*. I have always admitted that there is not the slightest doubt that there 
to great clanger and menace to India. We have repeatedly said, as far back as June 
1940 that the efforts you were making and the schemes suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Commander-in-Chicf were not suflicient. And that yon 
must increase and intensify your war effort. But all we were told was *'you are 
in danger.** Think what will happen to you. Why can*t you say : '^Think what 
will happen to us all. to you, and to us both t** I want you to enter into that 
spirit.’ Then came the decision announced on July 22, and the manner In which it 
was undertaken and carried through ignoring everybody. ‘Why ignore us ?* he asked. 

PaoFBssiONs Taxation Bill 

After Mr. Jinnah’s statement, Sir Frederick James made his motion for refer- 
ence to a select committee of the Bill to limit to a maximum of Bs. 50 per annum 
payable in respect of any person by way of tax on profession, trades, callings or 
employments. Dr. Banerjee and Mr. A, C, Dutta opposed the bill on the ground that 
it would result in serious curtailment of the resources of local bodies. Sir Henry 
Qidney. supporting the bill, said that it was intended to give relief from double 
taxation, and not only the rich man but also the middle class man and the poor man 
would benefit from it. Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, who supported the bill, said that the 
loss that would be sustaiiicd by the local bodies would really be insignificant. For 
instance, in the case of the Calcutta Corporation whose annual income was two crores 
and 50 lakhs of rupees the loss sustaitied would he Ks. two laklis and B2 thousand 
or less than one per cent. Sir Jeremy Raisman^ Finance Member, Bup]>orted the 
bill on behalf of the Government. He said that the tax on professions was really 
in the nature of* double income-tax. He felt, however, that some time should be 
given to the local bodies to make necessary adjustments to meet any loss that 
might be sustained. It would not bo diflicuU for the local bodies to adjust tbem- 
selves to their available resources. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta declared that the bill was 
fundamentally wrong in principle and retrogressive. 

Sir Frederick James^ before replying to the debate on his motion, made refer- 
ence to Mr. Jinnah’s statement and said that the offer of full co-operation to 
which Mr. Jinnah had alluded brought to mind an echo of the offer of uncondition- 
al support from one who if he might say so was even greater than Mr. Jinnah. 
The oangers, Sir Frederick went on, were now so real and imminent that there 
could be no middle coulee : people either helpH or they did not help. Those who 
endeavoured to stand aside as spectators of the scene were definitely not helping. 
He did not doubt that members of the Muslim League were sincere in their aesire 
to help but their place was in the House and not sulking in the lobbies and pur- 
lieus of New Delhi (Laughter). No body could shirk the duty and no amount of 
juggling on the part of Mr. Jinnah with constitutional arguments could effectively 
srookescreen the duty which lay before every man and every community. Sir 
Frederick considered it singularly unfortunate that when for the first time in the coDSti- 
uuional history in the country, the Government of India eontained a large majority 
of Indians drawn from the best elements of India’s public life, one of the great 
parties should have chosen to stage a protest and followed somewhat late in the 
day a method which the Congress party had made familiar in politics during tlie^ 
last 20 years. ‘Giving Mr. Jinnan’s words every weight which they deserve, we' 
are forced to the conclusion that he and his reluctant friends staged net a protest 
or a gesture but a definite declaration of non-assistance in the prosecution of the 
war and that means not only a declaration of non -assistance to their own country- 
men who lately have had the courage to tip the exceedingly heavy responsibilities 
of office but a refusal of support to members of his and other communities who 
May are training in India or actually fighting overseas to defend not only India 
but freedom every where— freedom that be may preach in peace. Wa deeply regret 
the action on the part of the Muslim I.eague*. He hoped that those younf^ men 
who were training to equip themselves for the war, wouW when they cohae back 
from active service, be prepared to forgive and forget their elders. ‘May I Urge*, 
he said, 'the three parlies which remain (Congress nationalists, independents sud 
Kuropeans) to determine to uphold such parliamenlary traditions .sb we havd in 
this House to join bands in assisting and criticising this ' Government, join hands 
in asnsting in every possible way in the effective prosecution' of the war and resfor- 
tog that unity in this country, the absence of whi^ is such an exceedingly danger- 
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ous factor in the present situation.’ Sir Frederick James’ motion was passed by 
42 votes to seven. 

Hindu Women’s Rights Bill 

A number of motions relating to billr on Hindu women’s rights were 
dealt with including two by Dr. 0» V. Deshtnukh (OongresB party) who was 
specially present for the occasion. His brother Mr. €^ovind Deahmukh, Congress 
nationalist, first moved reference to a select committee of his bill to remove 
legal d isabilities under Hindu law in respect of marriage between Hindus. 

Bir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, speaking on the ipotion took the opportunity 
to extend a cordial welcome to Dr. Deshmukh and said he was speaking 
not Only on beliaif of the members of the House but was representing the views 
of the new Indian members who had come to be members of the Government 
of India. The ambitions of these Indian members, he said, was to serve- the 
country and in that ambition thev would have to seek the assistance not only 
of those who were in the House but those who had kept away from it. *It is 
such a relief, he said, to find among us at least*one person who has had the 
courage to come and we hope he will give us help not only today but during 
the whole session (Cheers). We hope he will persuade other members of the party 
to which he belongs to give the assistance that we really need. As regards the 
bill itself he pointed out that a majority of orthodox Hindu opinion in the 
country was dead against it and it had met with strong opposition from other 

S uarters also. The committee on Hindu women’s rights presided over by Sir 
L N. Rau had already issued a report which had certainly met with the approval 
of people inside and outside the House and he was sure that the objects of 
the present bill would be seriously considered by that committee whose further 
report would, he hoped, be before the House before the budget session. If 
however the bill was pressed, the Government would have no akernaiive but to 
oppose it on the ground of the strong opposition from the orthodox section of tlio 
Hindu community and of the fact that it would be considered more appropriately 
by the Rau Committee. 

Mr. Deshmukh, in view of the assurances contained in the Law Member’s 
speech, withdrew his motion, making it clear that in withdrawing his motion he 
was not withdrawing the bill itself which, he said, should be kept in being in case 
it became necessary to proceed with it later. 

Hindu Women’s Maintenance Bill 

Dr. Deshmukh, moving reference to select commUtee of his bHl to give 
Hindu married women a right to separate residence and maintenance under certain 
circumstances, thanked the Law Member for his kind wprds and said : 'Not only 
the new Inaiaii members but all Indian members on the Government benches 
will always have the support of myself and of my party. They will have the 
support so long as we are convinced, as I am convinced, that they are really 
worxing for the welfare of my country. I do not make this distinction, where 
my country’s welfare is concerned, even between Indians and Europeans. He 
left it to Europeans to talk of European peace and European war and European 
survival. Referring to those who argued that no political progress was possible 
in India unless the communities came together, he asked, why do not you wait till 
we fraternise and come together, before you take our blood and our money for the 
war ? If for doing something good to my country you must wait till the minorities 
and majorities come together. Why do not you wait till then for draining our blood V 
He went on to affirm sympathy with the new members of the Executive 
Council and said : ’Let me assure the leader of the House and the Law Member 
Hint when we remain absent it can only be out of the conviction that it is good 
for the country. If it is for the good of our country to come in, we will come in. 
Referring to the motion, he expressed doubts if it was desirable to wait for the 
perfect or ideal bill to be produced by the Hindu Law Committee. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed repeated the assurance that he would do his best to 
bring the bill under the Hindu Law Committee’s consideration. 

Dr. Deshmukh eventually withdrew his motion. He later introduced a bill 
further to amend the Bpecial Marriage Act. 1872, for certain purposes. 

„ Two OTHER Bills 1* 

Two other bills introduced were one by Mr. Qovind Deshmukh to mskB 
provisions in regard to entry, residence, the acquision, holding or disposal oi 
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wooerty, fmehifie, the holdinij of public office or the carrying on of any ocea- 
trade, basinees or profeseion in British India by persona domiciled in the 
wtish possessions on a basis of reciprocity ; the other of Mr. Kazmi to provide 
for the appointment of persons to the office of £azi and for performing and 
keeping a record of marriages among Muslims. 

Adjouenmekt Motion on Kharsars ^ 

After a brief debate, the House rejected without a division Mr. KazmVz 
adjournment motion to discuss the 'banning of Khaksar volunteers by the Govern- 
inent of India and thereby hampering the development of indigenous organizations 
which are a necessity for the defence of the country in times of war. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, opposing the motion, dealt with the declared objectives of 
the Khaksar movement and referred to the retreated conflicts between the Khaksars 
and the |)olice which had led to serions loss of life both among the Khaksars and 
among the police. As regards general policy towards volunteer organizations of 
a military cnaracter, the Government had taken the public into confidence in 1940, 
The principle at issue was that the Government bad the right and the duty of 
protecting members of the community and they could not surrender that right 
to any self-appointed body. The very fact that such a body resorted to drilling 
was evidence of intention to achieve its objects by the use of force. At the same 
lime it was pointed out that for all those who wished to offer voluntary service, 
the civic guards provided a suitable outlet. He strongly deprecated atttempts at 
caBting aspersions on the civic guards, the success ot which, he said, had been 
one of the very encouraging things that had happened during this war. (Cheers.) 
It WAS absurd to say that Indians were not offered oppurtunity to enlist them- 
selves. Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. L, K» Maitra took the Government to task 
for not taking action much earlier, although they had full knowledge of the aims 
and activities of <(he Khaksars. The motion was rejected. 

India and the Atlantic Charter 

20th OCTOBER Assembly took up for discussion Maulvi Ahdur 

Rasheed Chaudhury^a resolution recommending immediate steps to give effect 
in the case of India also, to the joint decision of the yBritish Premier and the 
President of the United States of America, commoiiiy known as the Atlantio 
Charter, for creating a new world order. The mover said that when President 
Koosevelt announced his eight points of peace and war aims of the Democracies, 
Indians thought that they would be equally applicable to India. They had had 
experience with Fresiddlit Wilson’s Fourteen Points which were trampled upon 
when the war ended, but the people in this country considered that America had a 
certain partnership in the British Empire and the words of the President of the 
United States would not be taken lighty by tlie British authorities. He asserted 
that unless a declaration was mado applying the Charter to India, the Government 
i'ould not get as much co-operation and help from Indians as they wanted. 

Sardar Sant Singh was glad that Mr. Churchill had been frank and blunt 
in saying that the Charter did not apply to India. Referring to that portion of 
the Charter which stated that the Democracies did not seek any territorial or other 
aggrandisement, Sardar Sant Singh said that under the name of acquiring naval 
bases. America was really splitting up the British Empire and depriving them 
of portions of the Empire. Sardar Sant Singh declared that India did not look 
to any outsider for giving her freedom but would stand on her own legs. 

Mr. O, F. Deahmukh declared that it was the instinct of self-preservation 
that induced the British Government to make the Atlantic Declaration and said 
that, after having declared that the Charter would not be applicable to Indians, 
the British Government should be ashamed to appeal to them to give help in the 
war and send their men into the battlefields. 

Mr. Kazmi said that Mr. Churchill was not really frank in many matters 
but he was quite frank about India because he knew that ludiw was too weak to 
make any effective protest against his remarks. 

1 A”. r?*Ponfle to a request from members that the Government's attitude 

^ indicated before the debate proceeded further, Mr. M, S, Aney, Leader 
of the House, intervened at this stage. Ilje question raised in the resolution, 
ue said, was no doubt one of great inteiest to India and he was, therefore, 
^Rious that the House shoum be given an opportunity oi discussing the matter. 

for experienced mem^rs of the House it would not have been 
aiffieult^ particularly after the replies r given to ioterpcllations on the question, 
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to know what the Gorernment’s attitude eonid be. Tlwy left tT to the tnembers 
(rf the House to draw their own inferences from die pronouncement of Mr. ^archill 
oonstitnted as they were in this House. It was not for them to comment upon 
t^se pronouncements or criticise them. The Government of India were no party 
A to the Gharteik lliose who signed it were the proper persons to say what was 
|heMi mind when they framed it ; and we bad the authoritative statement of 
one of theof on one of the clauses, namely Clause 3 ej^nding the right to all 
]^ple to choose the form of government under which they wanted to live and 
declaring readiness to restore freedom and independence to those who had been 
forcibly deprived of them. Evidently the latter clause indicated that the framers 
had before them those countries which had lost their independence and freedom 
during the present war. * 

As regards India, Mr. Churchill had made it clear that the declaration of 
self-determination contained in the Atlantic Charter did not have the effect 
of abrogating or qualifying the pledges already given about her political goal. 
Assuming that a declaration was made that the Atlantic Charter was applicable 
to India, would that satisfy India ? Even before the Atlantic Charter was there, 
the Declaration of August, 1940, defective though it was, had conceded the 
principle of self-determination to India. By merdy stating that the Atlantic 
Charter would applv to India, India’s cause, in his opinion, would not progress 
to any extent at all. (Mr. Joshi : It would be some progress). Even men like 
the rremier of the Punjab, Mr. Aney went on, did not share the view that a 
mere pronouncement applying the Atlantic Charter to India would satisfy India 
or help them towards their goal. The point of view had been expressed that 
India should not bother about getting any more promises from the British 
Government and that Indians shoula rely on something else than *mere promises 
coming from any outside authority. Why, then, he suggested, ask for any 
declaration at all ? Either wc believed that promises coming frqm statesmen of 
eminence had some meaning or we did not believe it. 

Mr. Aney also reminded the House that Clause 3 of the Atlantic Charter 
would only be applied at the end of the war. In a matter of this kind, he went 
on, it was impossible to expect that the Government of India could form conclu- 
sions independently. All that the Government of India could be interested in 
was to nnd out the views of the public and it was the duty of the Government 
of India to keep His Majesty’s Government duly informed of the feelings and 
sentiments expressed in the House. The attitude of the Government of India 
would therefore be to leave it free for the House to decide its attitude. 

Mr. L. K. Maitra^ speaking on the resolution, asserted that the wegrding of. 
the Atlantic Charter was quite clear and was equally applicable to all countries 
and races of the world including India. However Mr. Churchill might now try 
to wriggle out of a position created by the force of circumstances, ne did not 
agree wiih Mr. Aney that even if the Charter was declared applicable to India it 
would make no vital difference ; such a declaration would make a good deal of 
^ difference from the point of view of international law. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta, while feeling that there was an air of unreality about 
the whole debate, strongly criticised Mr. Churchill’s statement which he said 
threw them back to the declaration of August 1940. This declaration, he asserted, 
was not a declaration of freedom — it was a declaration of bondage — to perpetuate 
vested interests, and the British hold over this country, giving the minorities power 
to veto the progress of India. He held that Article 3 of the Atlantic Charter was 
an unequivocal declaration that all races and countries had the right of self- 
determination aud that after the war, this country too would have the right to 
frame its own constitution, chosen by its representatives, and be free to live 
under under that constitution. This had been borue out by Mr. Attlee's statement. 

Sir Cowaaji Jehangir contended that the real grievance against Mr. Churcliill’a 
explanation of the Atlantic Charter was that part of it which contained the 
reservatioo that Jixe pledges to India were subject to Britain’s responsibilities to 
India’s many creeds, races and interests. If those words were omitted, would 
the Mussalmana accept that statement, asked Sir Cowasji. He urged Indians to 
face the realities ana not to drug their conscience. Without those words, be 
declared, no statement made by the British Government would be acceptable to 
millions and millions of the people of India. “Unless you get these miDoriti(» to 
feel contented, you are not going to have the Government of this country.” (Mf* 
Jamnadaa Mehta at thia stage kept up a running fire of interruption by 
exolaimlog f ''You are talking like Mr. Ameif. You are Mr. Amery.”) 
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DiteuMion on the resolution had not concluded, when it was time to take up 
Hr. If. M. Joahfa adjournment motion on the Deoli jail hunger-strike. 

Deoli Hunger-Strike 

Mr. Joshi^ moving adjournment of the House, said that he wis doing so ip 
order that attention might be 'Mrawn to the grievances of the ^ detenus and that 
' the discussion in the House might result in a satisfactory settlement of the 
hunger-strike and the people of India might be free from the anxiety caused by 
it. He recalled the resolution on the grievances of the detenus and the debate on 
it in the Assembly last November and said that if Government had done 
something to meet those grievances at that time, this hunger-strike would perhaps 
have been avoided The detenus made a representation on their grievances to the 
Government in April or May. Having heard about these grievances he himself 
visited Deoli with the Government of Iiidia*s permission in July and published 
his impressions and suggestions. When the detenus made their representation to 
the Government of India, they expected prompt attention to those grievances. 
Unfortunately a good deal of time had been allowed to elapse. The grievances, 
Mr. Joshi said, were that they were kept in Deoli which was far away from their 
homes. Deoli was no health resort, and when it was remeni bored that Italian 
and German prisoners were detained in cool Himalayan hills, the complaint of 
the Indian detenus was not diflicult to understand. Further, it was difficult for 
their relatives to see them in Deoli because of the distance, 'i'heir other grievances 
were against their classiBcation into A and B classes, absence of provision for 
their families and dependents, and inadequate allowances in jail, namely 12 annas 
for A class and 9 annas for the B class. 

It might be said that there was no justification for the hunger-strike but 
the detenus had waited for four or hvo months. He was not suggesting that 
they should no% have waited longer but there was a limit, Government had 
stated they could not consider grievances unless tlie hunger-strike was given up. 
As one associated with labour, be knew that grievances were not considered until 
a strike was actually called and then the authorities said that they could not 
consider grievances until the strike was called off. He asked Government not to 
stand on prestige but only to consider whether the grievances were real or not 
and if they were real to remove them. 

Mr. A. N, Chattopadhya said what was asked for was pure and simple 
iiistice and added that these men belonged to the intelligentsia and were used to 
better amenities of life than those given them now. He urged the formation of 
a committee of the Houflle to see the real conditions in Deoli so that they might 
testify if necessary from time to time as to the conditions of the detenus and on 
grievances which needed redress. 

Mr. Oovind Deahmukh commented on Sir Henry Oidney'a failure to see 
that it was now more than a month and a half since Govern man t received Mr. 
Joshi’s report. If Government delayed equally long their consideration of some 
grievance relating to the I. M. 8. or to the Anglo-Indian community. Sir Henry 
Gidney would have been more impatient than the detenus had been. Mr. 
Deahmukh asked, would the provision of a few amenities like repatriation to their 
Provinces and more opportunities to relatives to see them, increase the danger 
that the detenus were said to constitute to the State ? 

Sir Reginald Maxwell^ Home Member, before replying to the debate, gave 
|he latest information about the hunger-strike and said that there were now 
201 prisoners involved : their general health was satisfactory and none of them 
was seriously ill. He had no doubt, proceeded the Home Member, of Mr. Joshi ’s 
sincerity but the House must remember that its reception of the motion would 
mevitably have its effect on the prisoners’ action. He pointed out that their 
demands bearing on their physical well-being had been considered and a lar^^e 
number of them granted from time to time, such as, an increase in their diet 
allowance, clothing, mosquito nets and extra cooking utensils. But their demand 
was they abould be repatriated to their home provinces and he submitted 
that that was not a demand for which any prisoner was entitled to go on hunger 
• ^ assumed that there were reasons for keeping these persons 

in Government custody and if their physical well-being was well looked after, 
ne maintained it did not greatly matter where they were kept. The division into 
w classes, the speaker explained, was adopted after consultation with 
i®P^!*®nto^ives of the Home Departments of the Provfhces and i| was not 
possible for the Central Governments alter that arrangement without consulting 
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the Provincial Governments. The reason for the division was that, among the 
persons detained, some were definitely of high status, some had University D^rees. 
while others were cheap agitators. How, he asked, could both these classes 
%he kept together ? As regards daily allowance, the speaker said, the demand 

3 as that it should be increased to Be. 1-6. « Their physical well-being, he 
eblared, did nds% require the Increase. As regards the demand lor adequate 
family allowance to the dependents of the Security^ prisoners, he pointed out 
that in necessitous cases family allowances were beings granted. Similarly, 
facilities to relatives to visit them and to enable the prisoners themselves to visit 
sick relatives had been granted. 

Demands about their place of confinement, Sir Reginald continued, were 
political demands, and he maintained that they were demands which suiM 
their own fancy but were in no way necessary for them. Mr. Joshi’s report, the 
Home Member went on, was seen by the prisoners themselves and before the 
strike started, they were warned that the consideration of the report would be 
prejudiced by any headstrong action on their part. He was himself taking up 
some of the suggestions made by Mr. Joshi but the hunger-strike started ana the 
whole thing fell to the ground. He explained that the present daily allowance 
was sufficient to provide the prisoners with many luxuries. For instance, in 
September alone these luxuries supplied to them included thirty-six tins of 
preserved pine apple, nineteen bottles ot Australian honey (Sir Cowasji Jahangir : 
Why Australian ?) 403 apples, 827 bananas, fourteen seers of almonds. (Mr. 
Jamnadaa Mehta : What is the number of the prisoners and over what period ? 
You are misleading the House). The real reason, proceeded the Home Member, 
was political, and be quoted from Mr. Jai Prakash Narain’s letter which, he 
said, made it clear that the .writer was thinking of strikes entirely in terms of 
party propaganda and was asking that strikes should be undertaken when 
schools and colleges were open and the Gentral Assembly wa4 meeting. These 
prisoners, concluded the Home Member, were endangering their own lives and 
were not farthering their own cause. The House could definitely discourage 
such attempts ; but give way to strikes of this kind he would not. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta said that even if 1,500 bananas were supplied to them 
in a mouth, it would come to fifty bananas a day. Divided among 200 prisoners 
it meant one-fourth of a banana each. Dit the Home Member call it a luxury ? 
Those nineteen tins of honey for a month divided among two hundred prisoners 
would be enough to wet their teeth and there would be nothing to go down their 
throat. 'T think”, he added, ^it is a cruel joke to describe these as luxuries 
(cheers). To say that to people of high status accustomed to a better standard 
of living one-fouxth of a banana is a luxury is to practise a joke on their siis- 
ceptibilities* 1 would rather be out than eat yonr one-fourth of a banana in jail.” 
It was no consolation, even, that their physical well-being was looked after. 
They were not prisoners found guilty of any crime but were merely detained on 
suspicion. Hunger-strike was au extreme form of protest. It might be designed 
to synebronise with the opening of the Assembly. If the detenus wanted their 
grievances to be heard what was wrong in going on striki at the time the Assembly 
sat ? That only showed their faith in this House. It was the most appropriate 
thing to do. If the House was not sitting there would be no one to listen to 
their grievances. To have his grievances ventilated in the best forum available to 
him was the right of the citizen. If Government were satisfied that the conditions 
in Deoli were so good, they should give members of the House an opportunity to 
visit that place. He asked the Home Member not to iusist ou withdrawal of 
hunger-strike before taking action. 

Mr. N, M, Joshi reiterated his intention that discussion in the House should 
expedite the ending of the unfortunate situation and that (Government should, 
out of fairness and justice, be prompt in giving attention to the grievances of 
the detenus. In normal circumstances, the people who were in the Deoli jail 
would not themselves advocate a hunger-strike ; but the detenus were not in 
normal circumstances. It was wrong to treat their hunger-strike as a threat. 
It was undertaken by people who were helpless and desperate. He would beg 
of the Home Member not to entertain false ideas of prestige or of what was 
subversive of discipline. Let him not wait till . the strike was over. If the 
removal of the grievances would end the strike^ Goveroment’s prestige would 
not suffer. Statements of Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, which had been quoted in the 
House, he said, were those of a man living an abnormal andf unnatural life 
under detention. Those statements could not be given much weight. He concluded 
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Uf expnuing tbe hope that the debate would induce the Government to take up 
reaeonable and generous attitude over this matter and remove the grievances. 
He also ho^ that members of the Legieiature would watch over this situalion. 

The motion was rejected without a division and the House adjourned. 

Bailw AT Property Taxation Bill 

SOih. OCTOBBR :-~Th^ Allembly considered several official Bills to*day. 
Sir Andrew Clow's Biif under the provisions of which railway property may 
hereafter be subjected to new taxation by local bodies was referred to a Select 
Committee. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ Prof. Bannerji^ Sardar Sant Singh, Babu 
Baijnath Bajoria and Mr. Hfisaainbhai Lalji strongly criticised some provisions 
of the Bill, particularly the clause laying down that a railway administration shall 
be liable to pay any local tax, if and to such extent as the Central Government 
by notification in the officifl Gazettes, declares it to be so liable. This, they 
contended, gave a drastic new power to the Central Goyernmeiit over the Provincial 
Legislatures* powers to taxation. Sir Andrew Clow expressed surprise at the oppo- 
sition and stressed the point that both railways and local bodies served the public 
in different ways and hence any unfair assessment of railway proiwty would 
ultimately be paid bv the general taxpayer. The argument tliat if railways paid 
less the people in the area might have to pay more cut both ways, for if the 
railways paidl more the people would pay less. If he were to consider the interests 
of the railways in isolation, nothing could be more suitable to the railways than 
the existing position. The change proposed in the Bill was going to be embarras- 
sing to the railways and as Kailway Member he regarded it as a measure of self- 
abnegation and self-sacrifice. 

Excess Profits Tax Bill 

The House agreed to send to a Select Committee Sir Jeremy Baiaman'a Bill 
further to amendr the Excess Profits Tax Act, the main object of which was to meet 
the widespread objections to the discrimination, as regards the treatment of borrowed 
money as capital, between money borrowed from a person carrying on a bona fide 
banking business and money borrowed from any other person. Sir Cowaaji Jehangir, 
Mr. Bajoria, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Huasainbhai Lalji objected to certain 
provisions. Mr. Mehta expressed the apprehension that the provisions meant to 
prevent dissipation of excess profits might result in preventing measures for the 
amelioration of working class conditions or payment of higher wages to workmen 
by an employer or higher prices to the sugarcane grower by sugar factories. Expen- 
diture oq these, he feared, might be considered by the authorities as intended 
to evade *E. P. TV* Bir Jeremy Raiaman gave the assurance that Government had 
no intention whatever of interfering for a moment with reasonable or generous 
treatment of labour. He himself believed that where excess profits were made, 
there was no reason why everybody who contributed to making them should not 
receive his share. In the shrinking, timorous figure of capital which Mr. Lalji 
had pictured it was difficult to see the rapacious and self-seeking monster that 
labour leaders like Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Joshi depicted. There was no 
attempt, he asserted, to scats away that shy, timorous damsel from her legitimate 
activities in British India (laughter). 

Madras Port Trust Eeconstitution Bill 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee Bir Andrew Clow's Bill to alter 
the constitution of the Port of Madras. (Six out of the fifteen seats are at present 
assigned to European commercial interests and four to Indian commercial interests.) 
The information now available suggests, it is stated in the Statement of Objects 
and ReaMD, that Europeans and Indians share almost equally in the traffic of the 
Port ; it is therefore proposed to assign four seats to the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, three to the Southern Incna Chamber of Commerce and one to the 
Southern India Bkin and Hide Merchants Association. Although it is ordinarily 
uesirable to avoid the representation of specific branches of commerce, the represen - 
the last association is retained on account of its special position. One 
elected seat has been assigned to the Madras Corporation, and it is proposed that 
one seat should be reserved for a representative of labour, in accordance with a 
recommendation made by the Boyal Commission on Labour. Of the remaining scats. 
It IS proposed that one should be filled by a nominee of the Government of Madras, 
•r® ot . present unrepresented. The others include Uie Chairman, a reprewot- 
ative of Bailway interests and of the Collector of Customs. 
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Mr. Jamnadae Mehta conBidered that the representation of Indian and Europe* 
an commercial interests on a racial basis was an anachronism in 1941 and was 
a reminder of the exploded fiction of racial predominance of European commercial 
interests. He pleaded for a joint electorate of all commercial interests with reserv- 
ation for Europeans if necessary. He also pointed to the need for the represent- 
ation of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, whet had sent him complaints against 
the absence of representation for them. Mr. Joehi wanted the labour representative 
to be elected bv registered Trade Unions in Madras and not nominated. If election 
was not conceded, the representative should at least be nominated in consultation 
with registered Trade Unions. Sir Frederick James pointed out that it was not 
so much a matter of distinction between Indian and European Chambers of Com- 
merce as adjustment between bodies represented on the Port Trust. Generally 
speaking, the b4sis of representation on the Port Trusts should be the direct interest 
in the export and import trade of that Port, that is the volume of trade done by 
the interests concerned. IRiat was quite irrespective of race. It was true that the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association were predomi- 
nantly European but there was no racial basis lor their representation on the 
Port Trust. There was nothing to prevent the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
from being represented by ah Indian. The Madras Trades Association bad at one 
time been represented by one of its Indian members. 

Other Official Bosiness 

The House passed two Bills to amend the Criminal Procedure Code moved 
by Sir Sultan Ahmeds and a Bill further to amend the Factories Act moved by 
Mr. Prior, Secretary, Labour Department. The House^ then adjourned till Tuesday, 
November 4. 

Debate on Indo-Burma Agreement 

4th. NOVEMBER The House took up to-day the debate on the Indo-Burma 
Immigration Agreement. After Sir A, B, Ghaznavi had formally moved his reso- 
lution, two amendments were moved by Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta and Sir Henry 
Oidney, Mr. Dutta’s amendment recommended that in the event of the Government 
of Burma not agreeing to a revision of the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement, 
the Government of India should give immediate notice of termination of the 
Trade Agreement concluded last February with Burma. Sir Henry Oiffney^s 
amendment recomxpended to the Governor-General to request the Secretary of 
State not to implement the Agreement by Order in Council unless and until 
satisfactory modifications are secured which will carry out to the full thp Parlia- 
mentary assurances gi^en with regard to the status of Indians in Burma and 
their right of entry into Burma after separation from India, and remove such 
provisions as are discriminatory and humiliating to the people of India. 

Sir Abdul Halim. Qhoznavi moving his resolution declared that the Indo- 
Burma Agreement was a gross violation of repeated assurances given in Parliament 
in regard to India after the separation of Biiima, and by other high authorities 
of His Majesty’s Government, the Government of India and the Government of 
Burma. He emphasised that the present Agreement was condemned by every 
section of opinion in India. There was no question of Hindus or Muslims on 
this issue. Both Mr. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim I^eague, and Mr. 
Gandhi had been emphatic in their condemnation of the Agreement. The Hindu 
Mahasabha, both Houses of the Bengal Legislature and all Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry had condemned the Agreement as an offence to the 
self-respect of the people of India. India demanded with one voice that this 
Agreement should be reici-ted in toto. 8ir Abdul Halim then rexralled the many 
assurances given in regard to India by various authorities. In the First Bound 
Table Conference in 19H1, tlic Sub-Committee relating to Burma had stressed the 
importance of there being no discrimination as regards Indians entering Burma. 
When the Government of India Bill was being discussed in the House of 
Commons, Sir Thomas InMp, on liehalf of tlie Government, assured the House 
that nobody wanted diseriiuination and that in the Instrument of InstructiouB 
there shall be direction to reserve bills restricting Indian professionals and 
businessmen. Again in 193G, Mr. Butler bad given an assurance in the Commons 
that they had to give the right of restriction in regard to unskilled labour only 
while at the same time they did not want to stop the free entry of Indwns m 
general. As late as Febi-uary, 1941, no less a person than the Premier 
V Saw, in an interview to the - press in India assured that there would be no 
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ducriminatiOQ against Indians, that Indian residents and settlers would have 
the same rights and privileges as Barmans. Sir Abdul Halim complained that 
the Government of India, in the composition of the Indian delegation to Burma, 
did not even include one non-official Indian adviser as the Govemm^t of Burma 
did in appointing uie Baxto Commission. On his way to Burma, Sir Abdul 
Halim said, Bir Oirja 8ank<tr Bajpai^ in an interview to the press, distinctly 
said that the present negotiations were more or less of an exploratory nature. 
Sir Abdul Halim declarea that Sir Oirja Sankar himself assured the Premier of 
Burma, against all fuetjce and equity, that it was the Government of India’s 
desire to ascertain and <^mprehend the difficulties that immigration from India 
might be creating for Burma and help Burma to solve them. Sir Abdul Halim 
asstft^ that Sir Oirja Shankar’s delegation was a fact-finding one and he had 
no right witiiout coqgulting the Indian Legislature, the Indian public opinion 
and other interests^ to enter into an Agreement ieopardising the interests of 
Indians and vitally affecting their status. He poinlbd out that no restrictions 
had been placed on the entrv of tlie British into Burma but tlie discrimination 
applied only to Indians. Bir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi appealed to the Government 
of Burma and the Burmans themselves not to forget the great contributions 
which India Aad made to the prosperity of Burma and urged the member in 
ciiarge of Indians Overseas to take strong and incesBant measures to see that the 
Agreement was rejected in toto. 

Mr. A, C, Dutta asked whak wei*e the genesis and history of the Agreement, 
particularly who initiated it ? Mr. Aney, replying, said that demand for the 
Agreement was initiated bv the Burma Government. Mr. Dutta^ proceeding, said 
that the denunciation of tha Agreement was unanimous ; eveiy section of opinion 
in India said it was unacceptable from all points of view and all asT^ects. The 
problem was unfair competition and alleged penetration by Indian labour. Ihe 
Delegation whic^ went from India did not consult a single Indian. There was 
no evidence to show that Indians had displaced the Burmans in any way. 
Witiiout going into details he wanted to say that tlie assurance given by respon- 
sible Ministers amounted to a gentleman’s agreement. He did not want to 
emphasise whether it was legally binding or not, but at all events tlie gentleman’s 
agreement had not been honoured. It was wrong on the part of the Government 
01 India not to have given efiec^t to tlie assurances given by the Ministers in 
Parliament and given also by the Government of India liere. It was essential in 
India as well as in Burma that there should be a complete understanding and 
mutual cooperation but an agreement of tliis kind was not helpful to tiie attain- 
ment oi these. Burma *had demanded, he said, a pound of fiesh and India was 
helpless in the matter. All that he urged was tliat the Goveniment of India 
should give notice to terminate the trade agreement. The only hope lay in the 
fact tliat the portfolio of Oversees was now in the hands of a non-olliciaf Indian 
and the House could rightly look to him for justice. 

Sir Henry Oidney^ speaking in support of his amendment, reminded the 
House of abiding services which members of his community had rendered to 
Burma, particularly in its Customs Department and in the construction of its 
railways and telejpaph services. The Agreement, he said, apjdicd to all persons 
domiciled in India or who were the subjects of Indian States. This included 
Anglo-Indians as wtII. Sir Henry, however, observed thkt he did not take a 
communal view on the matter. *T am taking a national view”, he dc-clared. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer indicated that although the European Group were critical 
of many aspects and details of the Agreement, they were by a majority opposed 
to the resolution and the amendment (Oh. oh). ’Jhere were Europeans in India— and 
the members of the European Group were among them— who recognised that Indians 
k case gainst the Agreement; but what the Group would prefer w^ould be 

that the Governor-General in Council should request the Secretary of State not 
to implement the Agreement by an Order in -Council until in consnltetiqii with 
11 ^^ Governments concerned he was able to secure such modifications as 
would make it more acceptable to the people of India and would ^arry out the 
assurances given in parliament. Among the clauses which be considered objetr- 
tioiiable was the one relating to marriage. Restriction on the movement of 
subjects of the Empire between one unit and another sliould be reduced to the 
minimum, he declared, compatible with the integrity of the unit or units 
(ooc^ned. Defending Sir 0. 8. Bajpai against attacks on him, Mr. Chapman 
Mfjrnmer siud ^at Sir Girja Shankar had done a great piece of work for this 
country. Bir Giijg Shankar had to tasna the question : 'What can 1 persuade the 
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Barma Government to accept ?’ There was no question of India trying to 
dictate to Burma. It was usmess to attack^ Sir Giija Shankar or his successor 
or the Government of India; they had to do the best they could in the circum- 
stances of the can^. 

Mr. Jan>nadnB Mehta declared that the occasion for thrusting the Agreement 
on the country had been singularly ill-chosen. At a time when there was talk 
of a new world reconstrubtioii, of Atlantic Charters and equal enjoyment of the 
world’s raw materials, and when the Commonwealth was fighting for its life, it 
was deplorable that one wing of that Commonwealth^ should have asked for 
and another should have subgiitted to an agreement of Ibis character. He thought 
that the oppression and insult m Burma, South Amea, or Zanzibar of the 
nationals of a country of 400 millions was the result of the spinelessness, the 
bonelessness, the sDiritlessness and the worthlessness oC >the Government of 
India (laughter), llie Agreement, he declared, was one^oA expropriation to 
the extent of deBtruction><of established Indian rightB-~exmpriBtion under the 
auspices of the vei'v Government of India which was supposed to be Ihe watchdog 
of Indian interests: Bec^tion 44 of the Government of ^ Burma Act he said, gave 
Indians’ rights which were contei-minous with those of Britishers; %pt the framers 
of the Agreement had relied entirely on the 'proviso to the se0tion with 
result that what was a proviso had been treated as if it was the main provision 
of the section. Mr. Meida, referring to some of the objectionable provisions, deno- 
unced the clause under wJkieh he had said no Indian who did not want to lose his 
Indian citizenship could now stay in Burma as a matter of right. Indians as such 
had no right to remain Indians and remain in Burma ; the^ must become Burmese 
and then they might remain under certain conditions. .. Criticising the Government 
of India delegation, he asserteil that the terms of the Agreement were not shown 
to Indian representatives in Burma ; the Baxter Report was not shown to them. 
The Agreement was iiiwt entered into and Indians were then coercqfl into accepting 
it. The Agreement, he declared, w’as worthy only of Hitler. 

Mr. O, S, Bozman, Becretsiry, Department of Indians Overseas, spei^klng as 
one who accompanied the delegation to Burma and was present during the 
negotiations, intervened to give information mainly relating to the facts and 
the circumstances under which the Agreement was concluded. He said that 
he would do his best to clear up misapprehension with regard to particular points. 
After tracing the origin of the negotiations, Mr. Bozman said that the Standing 
Emigration 0)mmittee was consulted and they advised the Government of 
India to accept Burma’s invitation and send a delegation. Mr. Bozman 
contradict^ the press report that Sir G. S. Bajpai stated that the delegation 
was going for the purpose of exploring whether an agreement was possiole. Sir 
Girja Shankar, he said, was under no illusion as to the limits of his authority. 
The communique issued by the Government of India in June, which was more 
authoritative, made it clear, be claimed, that as a result of preliminary discussions, 
both Governments were satisfied that personal negotiations offered a reasonable 
prospect of succesB. He also corrected the impression that the conclusions of 
the Baxter Report related to unskilled labour only. The report, he said, referred 
to elements in the mental climate of Burma, which opposed the entry of Indians 
and although at present the only overt demand was for limitation of unskilled 
Indian labour, there* was no evidence that other classeB of labour were welcome. 
The report spoke of the deep-rooted sense of frustration among the unemployed 
Biirmans. The Government of India Delegation, when they reached Rangoon, 
were faced by the Government of Burma, fortified with the Baxter Ke}K)rt. 
The House might consider it their duty to place before the Secretary of State 
considerations with regard to the assurances given in Farliaroent, but the 
delegation who bad read those assurances, were faced in Rangoon with an auto- 
nomous government making certain requests. Mr. Bozman went on to refer 
to the consultation with the Standing Emigration Committee in India and with 
the Ad Hoc Committee of Indians in Rangoon, specifically constituted to assist 
the Indian delegation it its negotiations. ’Jhe suggestions that the Ad Hoc 
Committee were not admitted to the secrets of how the negotiations were proceed- 
ing were incorrect. I'here was one point on which they were not consulted ; it 
arose at tlie very last stage of the negotiations but all tlie oilier points ireie 
placed before the Committee. In fact, the delegation gave more time to the 
Ad Hoc Committee than to the Burma Delegation. At the conclusion of the 
negotiations in Ean^ii. it was obvious that somethiug had to be put down on 
jjigper, continued Mr. Bozman. A draft wae drawn up and was initialled m 
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SiDiCOOii M repraieiitinK ft fftii:«,pkfapYft of the ooncluaione reached. It wm made 
eWr a( that time that the Govern mefft of India would not sign the Agreement 
ia Hangoon and Sir G. 8. Bajpai^ aaid that the delegation miiat oonault the 
Ktanding Emigration Committee and certain others with regard particularly to 
ilie marriage clause. The obkctions to the marriage clause were specifically 
discuss^ with the Indian Oc^inittee in Rangoon. He refuted the siiggestion that 
instructions had been givdn to the delegation to come to a oomproniise with the 
Burma Government. 

Pro/ Bannerjif oriticlfte#the “indecent hurry^ in concluding t^e Agreement 
and declared that the' delegation ought to have Aalised the very large political 
gud economic interests involved and ought to hiive known the general trend of 
opinion in India op 'Ihe problems before them He asserted that it was no 
agreement at all, one partv afTected by it, namely, the people of India, had 
never b^n consulted!^ He revealed that the amendment moved by Sir Henry 
Gidney had been 'ligreed to unanimously by the leaders of all parties in the 
House at a meeting on Sunday and he regretted that Mr. Chapman •Mortimer 
ehould have of pom it in spite of the understanding arrived at the meeting at 
which the leader of the European Group was present. 

Sir Freierik James, supporting the amendment, explained that leaders of 
parties present at the meeting on Sunday had merely agreed to recommend the 
amendment to their parties. Sir Frraerick James proceeded to say tliat the 
majority of the European Group liad rejected the amendment and decided to 
0 )>|> 08 e the resolution and the amendment. Ho himself was not one of that 
majority (cheers). He thought that if he withheld support to the amendment, 
it would be neither in the interest of his community nor of India; it would not 
be (H)nsistent with the polii'y which the European Group had followed so long, 
(renewed cheers.) What was important, Sir Frederick said, was the tenor and 
underlying spiriU of the amendment and with that underlying spirit of the 
ameiidihaiit he was in entire agreement. It could not be objected to by anybody. 
It did not imply any criticism of the work of Sir G. B. Bajpai or the Government 
of India. In fact, he said, the Standing Emigration Committee of which he was 
a member, unanimously passed a resolution paying tribute to Sir G S. Bojpai’s 
services. That was after the Agreement was concluded. 

Sir V, N, Chundavarkar, in a maiden speech which was cheered, said he was 
pained bv the speech of Mr. Chapman Mortimer and felt inclined to ask himself 
whether there was anything to look forward to in the Kropire, He felt the 
contrast provided by speech to the position he had observed in Bombay, 

where on* more than one occasion, Europeans had been more pro*Indian than 
Indians. Speaking on the Agreement, he said that the onl^ test was whether it 
was in India's interests. If it was not in India’s interests, it was not in the 
interest of the Commonwealth. He was not going to criticise Sir G. S. Bajpai 
or the Governmeut of India. After all. the Government of India was a 
subordinate Government and in spite of the Act of 1935. much as the Government 
of India would like to fight for us, they were denied free scope. He anked bis 
European friends whether they believed in a future for them with us in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. If so. then the only way of working and associating 
with a nation was to get into the skin of that nation. SupposiM en autonomous 
Indian Government were to say that any skilled European labour to be imported 
into India should come under one or other certificate of the kind provided 
in the Indo>Burma Agreement, how. be asked, would the European community 
fMl about it ? If the Agreement were implementea, in spite of the opinion in 
the country, the lack of faith io British statesmauship would grow stronger. 

Mr hassainbhai Lallji, supporting the amendmeiiT, complained that the 
Baxter Report was not placed before the Standing Emigration Committee and that 
the Committee therefore had not the full facts before it to come to a proper 
decision on the Agreement. 

Mr. Aney, intervening, pointed out that the recommendations of the Baxter 
placed before the Committee 

Mr. Lc/Jf asked why the full report should not have been made available ^ to 
pointed out that when the notice of termination of the existing 
uraer-in -Council was received, the House was in sessioti and yet it was not 
important matter. As regards the claim to have consulted 
TO Ad Um Committee in Raimoon, be read a telegram from the President of 

^mmittee dated July 22l ezmessing surprise at several terms of the A^ee- 
meat, some of which the J^ident hftdTOiu, were eiitirdy new and Burma lodiaos 
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W€f« tUggered. Did not thftt ihow that the Ad Hoe Committee was 

not fully consulted ? ^ 

Mr, M. 8. Aney, replying to the debate, said that the Goreromant of India 
could claim that whatever the difference between them and the political parties in 
other matters, both were ;^;reed in championing and zealously gnaraing the 
rights of Indians abroad. Indians, he claimed, had fopnd in the Government of 
India a champion to protect the honour of Indians overseas. Mr. Aney proceeded 
to summarise the objections to the Agreement which had been made both in the 
House and in representations made to him by various 4)odies. He pointed out 
that the Government of India delegation consulted Hie Standing Emigration 
Committee before they went to Hhngoon and also after the Agreement was 
initialled. In Haiigoon, the delegation consulted the Ad Hoc Committee of Indians, 
llie Government of India, Mr. Aney proceeded, were fully aw^are of the strong 
feeling against this Agreement, and the question had b^n engaging the attention 
of the Secretary of State. The Government of India had urged the postponement 
of the issue of the Order-in-Gotincil. There was. he said, an'*t>bligation both 
on the Government of Burma and the Government of India, under Clause 27 of 
the Agreement itself, to consider mutually objections and solve .any difficulties 
which might arise. Such mutual consideration, he thought, was the only way of 
solving the problem now. If the two Governments came together in the right 
spirit* an Agreement, modified so as to satisfy both the Governments, might bo 
promulgated as an Order-in-Council. The Government hoped that the people 
would co-operate with them in finding a solution. He himself was an optimist 
and believed that a solution would be found : but, if it was not possible he would 
approach the House for advice as regard the next' step which should be taken. 
He gave the assurance that the Government of India would not fail in its 
primary duty to the people. The Government had seen both the resolution and the 
amendment before the House and had decided to leave it to the House to carry 
on the disonssion and come to its own conclusion. Government members would 
not vote. He undertook to sent the decision of the House and the speeches made 
during the debate to the Secretary of State with such recommendations as they 
thought it necessary to make, in tirder that amendments might be carried out 
to make the Agreement acceptable (cheer). 

After a biief reply by Sir A. H. Ghuznavi, the House passed, without a 
division, Sir Henry ^Gidnejf 8 amendment as the substantive resolution, Mr. A, C. 
Datia withdrew his amendment. The House then adjourned. 

Women Workers in Mines Bilu 

Sth. NOVEMBER After question -time to-day, Mr. H, C, Prior, Secretary for 
Labour, moved a Bill regarding maternity benefits for women workers in mines. 
Among the benefits to be given are provisions that the employer shall not emrdoy 
a woman for four weeks following child-birth, that she should get authorised 
leave for a month before childbirth and that a woman in continuous employment 
for nine months preceding the date of delivery shall be entitled to receive a payment 
of eight annas a day for everyday on which she was absent from work owing to 
her confinement during the four weeks immediately preceding and including the 
day of her delivery and for each day of the four weeks following her delivery. The 
Bill received general support from all sides of the House including the European 
Group but during discussion of some of the clauses, Mr, JoskVs amendments 
were opposed by the European Group and the leader of the Independents, Bir 
Henry Gidneu, Mr. Joahi , along with Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta sponsored practically 
all the amendments on the Order Paper. During the first reading, Mr. Prior 
gave the information that there were 50,000 women employed in mines in India of 
whom 23,000 were employed in coal mines and the rest in other mines. 

Mr. JoahVa amendment to increase from four weeks to six the period of 
authorial absence before childbirth was opposed bv Sir Henry Gidney and 
eventually rejected without a division. Mr. Joshi referred to the International 
'Convention which provided six weeks and also to the custom in .India of a woman 
not taking up outdoor work for 40 days after childbirth. The Government of 
India, he said, in fixing four weeks was only following the bad example of 
Provincial Governments. He complained that the Provincial and Central 
Governments between them formed a trade unionism or conspiracy of reactionaries 
(laughter) and were vying with each other to pull down each other instead ot 
combining to do progressive things, Mr. Lalchand Navalraif Mr. Jamnadas 
Uehtu and Mr. Abdul RaafUd Chaudhury sqpported Mr. Joahi. 
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Mr. Prior <inied that than waa aay 'oanqidnoy or trade unionlam and 

e ntad oat that aldiODgh there wen < aome oountriaa ineludiag Germany which 
I ratified the iDternatiooal ConTantion referred to by Mr. Joehi, a eoneidarable 
of aoontriee bad maternity legialaUon which did not go even ao far aa 
Sie Government of India went. Hie type of women employed in minea, be 
Mmidi miitt be coneidered. Were members of the House certain that the women 
concerned would welcome the Meprivaiion of their right to work for six weeks ? 
Was the House justified in taking a decision of that kind without an industry ? 

Mr. M, 8. Aneu, Leader of the House, interwened during the discussion on 
the provision that a manager, on his undertaking to defrav the cost of medical 
exsminaUon, may require the woman to be examined by a qualified medical 
nrsetitioner or midwife and if the womgp refuses to submit to such examination 
or is certified on such Examination as not pregnant or not likely to be delivered 
of a child within one month, he may refuse permission to her to be absent, Mr. 
Ane^ suggested that if the woman refused to be examined except by a woman 
doctor the employer shoiild not be entitled because of that refusal to deny per* 
mission. The employer should make provision for a woman doctor. (Voices : 
Hear, hear. Y(m are speaking like an Opposition member. Come back to the 
Opposition benofies). 

Mr. Prior said that that point had struck the Government and a suitable 
provision would be made in the Council of State. 

llie House accepted a new clause moved by Sir George Spence, Secretary, 
Legislative Department, providing that rules might be framed to give a woman 
entitled to maternity benefit under the Act a bonus not exceeding in amount 
three rupees if she utilised the services of a qualified midwife or other trained 
person. 

Mr. ilft7/er (European Group) moved a proviso to this clause laying down 
that the obligation Ao pay the bonus shall not arise in case the employer provided 
the free ^services of a qualified midwife or other trained person in accordance 
with arrangements approved by the Central Government. 

Mr. Prior accepted the proviso and pointed out that the Government's object 
was to encourage women workers to make more and more use of modern medical 
aid and the proviso did nothing to defeat that object. 

The new clause with the proviso was passed. After further debate, the 
other clauses of the Bill were passed with a minor amendment moved by Mr. 
Miller, The Bill as amended was then passed without a division. 

, Bill to Amend Aligarh University Act 

Hon. Mr. N, R, Barker introduced a Bill to amend the Aligarh University Act 
so as to enable the University (1) to admit to its privileges a degree college for 
women which, it is proposed, to organise at Aligarh, and ( 2 ) to confer degrees on 
studeuts passing the degree examinations from that college. 

Bie a. H. Ghuznavi’s Adjournment motion 

The House devoted the rest of the sitting to a brief debate on Sir A, H. 
QhuznavVz adjournment motion to discuss the Government's failure **to protest 
against a statement made in the Sunday Newe of U. B. A. to the effect that the 
*'b1ood-thirBty monster Hitler is not to be compared with Napoleon but with 
Mohammed who also wanted to subject mankind to the rule and domination of 
a few individuals. Hitler wants to do the same/' Sir A. H. Ghuznavi warmly 
refuted the statement that by bringing forward this motion he had given the 
matter more publicity than it would otherwise have had. The difficulty, he said, 
was that the Government of India was deaf and blind. Hundreds of newspapers 
bad published that in India. He could produce at least 50 newspapers throughout 
India which had published it. In view, however, of the assurance given by Mr. 
Caroe, he would withdraw the motion. The House then adjourned till the 7th. Nov. 

Bill to Amend Civil Peoobdure Code 

fru NOVEMBER ; — ^The House took up consideration of non-ofR(dal Bills to*day. 
ine l*ederal Court, tax on professions, trades, etc., Hindu and Muslim marri^e 
laws and Hindu women’s rights were among the varied subjei^ts discussed. The 
5*^®® - passed after a brief debate Dr. P. -AT. Banerjea'a Bill to amend the 
t>ode of Civl procedure in appeals to the Federal Court and give that Court the 
powers neoesMvy, in i^dition to those already possessed by it under the Gov- 
irnaBent of laaia Act» to make all the rules necessary for regulating the pre- 
16 
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tenUtion of appals. Tlie Bill had been reported upon by a Select Committee. 
The mover explained that the Bill wottld eliminate a great deal of the delay 
at present involved in bringing appeals from High Courts to the Federal Court. 
Sir Sultan Ahmed^ Law Member, supported the Bill. 

Tax on Pbofbssionb Biil 

Sir Fredenck James' Bill as reported upon a Select Committee to limit 
to a maximum of Bs. 50 per annum the amount payable in respect of any person 
by way of tax on professions, trades, callings or employment was then passed. 
In the course of the debate on the Bill, the moyer explained, in reply to 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s query, that provinces in which a tax on professions 

trades, callings, etc., did not at present exist had already been debarred by a 
Parliamentary amendment to the Government of India^ct from levying such 
a tax in any case beyond the Bs. 50 limit. These provinces were not, therefore, 
affected by the Bill. Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, supporting the Bill 
called attention to the ^oint made by the mover that in th^ case of provinces 

not mentioned in the schedule, the Bill took nothing away form them which 

had not already been taken away by the Government of India Act as it stood 
now. (The provinces mentioned in the schedule are Bengal, U. and 0. R). 

Henry Oidney. Prof. Banner jea and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta supported the Bill, 

Bill To Amend Special Marriage Act 

Dr. O. V. Deshmukh (Congress) movjpig circulation of his Bill to amend 
the Special Marriage Act, 1872, explained that the Bill aimed at giving those 
Hindus who had married according to the Hindu Law, the choice of navin^' 
their marriage registered if they so desired. He claimed that the measure 
represented an aUempt to absorb and assimilate modern ideas of social justice. 
The Law Member indicated that the Government had no objection to circulation 
while Babu Baijnath Bajoria, claiming to represent orthodoi opinion, strongly 
opposed it as an irreligious and ill-conceived thing. Dr. Deshmukh, he said, 
had come earlier in the session for one of his marriage bills, then divorced 
himself from the Assembly, and had again come back for marriage. (Ivaughter). 
Sardar Sant Singh was not convinced that modern Hindu society had advanced 
to the degree at which a Bill of this kind was called for. Sir V. N, Chanda^ 
varkar said he himself was married under the Special Marriage Act and still, 
did not think that it had made him irreligious, as Mr. Baioria thought. He 
referred to difficulties such as inheritance and succession of children born before 
this legislation came into force. Dr. Deshmukh's motion •was agreed to. 

The House also agreed to the circulation of Mr. Oovind V, Deshmukh's Bill to 
make provisions in regard to entry, residence, the acquisition, holding or 
disposal of propertv, franchise, holding of public office, or the carrying bn of 
any occupation, trade, business or profession in British India by persons domiciled 
in British posBessions on a basis of reciprocity. 

Bhariat Law 

Qazi Muhammad Kazmi's Bill to amend the Muslim Law (Shariat) Appli- 
cation Act, 1937, was sent for circulation. Section 2 of the Act, it is explained, 
prescribes that Muslim personal law will apply to all cases enumerated therein 
in preference to any custom and usage to the contrary. Section 3 of the Act 
goes further and provides that if the declaration prescribed therein is made by 
a Muslim, then the Muslim personal law will apply to '’adoption, wills 
and legacies” also. The two sections are quite independent. No^ declaration 
before the prescribed authority is required for the applicability of either Section 
2 or Section 5. But the words used in Section 3 are somewhat ambiguous. 
They are: ”Any person who satisfies the prescribed authority m^ by a declar- 
ation declare that he desires to obtain the benefit of this Act.” What is really 

meant is "desires to obtain the benefit of the provisions of this section.” The use 
of the word 'Act’ is misleading and some courts have rejected applications under 
Section 5 on the ground that they are premature as the prescribed authority bas 
not yet been appointed by the Provincial Government and no declaration has been 
made before it. It is clear from the Act itself that it was not the intention oi 
the Legislature. Hence the amendment proposed in the Bill. 

Introduction of other BiUiS 

Dr. Deshmukh introduced a Bill to make provision for the restoration of the 
Buddha Gaya Temple and its premises to Buddnists and for the better managemsos 
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thfl Mine. Prof. Baitmea introdueed Mb Bill to confer supplemental powers 
M the Federal Court, and Mr. Katmi his two Bills, one further to amend the 
r^e of Criminal Procedure and the other farther to amend the Indian Penal 
^e. The House then adjourned till the 10th. 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill 


loth. NOVEMBER :~The MtPPoeal to tax a man’s income In British India 
ftt a rate applicable to the total of his income both in British India and in 
Indian States was the* main subject of criticism when the House took up 
disoussion of Sir Jeremy. Raiaman'a Bill to amend the Income-tax Act as reported 
by the Select Committee. , , ^ . 

Pro/. Bannerjee and Mr. Bajoria attacked this provision, Prof. Bannerjee 
denouncing it as an admixture of two different bases. he said, ** 70 u are 

taxing on the remittance basis, why should you, in fixing the rate of tax, take 
into account the assessee’s income accruing in an Indian State but not brought 
into British India ?” Mr. Bajoria, while considering the Bill a greatly improved 
one and on the whole a good measure, took the example of a man who bad an 
income of Be. 50,000 in British India and Rs. 5,000 in an India State and asked 
why he should he assessed in British India at the rate applicable to an income of 
Bs. 55.000, although the sum of Be. 5,000 was not brought into British India. . 

Sir Narayan Chandavarkar felt that the troubles of the assessee dit not end 
^ith legislation : they often began with it. The Finance Member should not think 
that his task ended with the enactment of this legislation. The Central Board of 
Revenue and the Indian Staten ' authorities should sit together and provide a 
machinery for adjusting differences of opinion : only then would real relief be 
given to assessees. 

Sir Cotvaeji Jehanyir said that companies who had investments in Indian 
States and brougfit profits to British India every year would get no relief under 
the Bill. When the income was brought to British India and was taxed there, 
the assessee had a claim for relirf from^ double income-tax. But refund of money 
from Indian States took a long timer if it could be secured at all. If an assessee 
had trouble in getting refund from Indian States, be thought, the Government 
of India should intervene and see that the refund was obtained promptly, 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer, on belialf of the European Group, welcomed the 
Bill, which, he said, removed ambiguities and defects, benefited those with income 
in Indian States and fortified the Government of India against loss of revenue 
to Indian States. He welcomed, in particular, the new provision giving relief from 
the hardship which would be incurred if income accruing in an Indian State 
and once taken into account for rate purposes in the year accrual were again to bo 
taken into account for rate purposes in the year of remittance into British India. 

Sir Jeremy Rahman gave the assurance that the Government were fully 
conscious of the difficulties and hardships of assessees who were State subjects 
and who found themselves liable to the tax both in British India and Indian 
States ; but he reminded the House that the Government of India could not take 
away from the States the right to levy taxation within their jurisdiction. All 
that he could say was that the Government of India’s influence was constantly 
being used in directions open to them to prevent assessees from being subjected 
to undue inconvenience and harassment. He could not go into the question of 
the relations between the Government of India and Indian States, but ne assured 
them that even individual cases were pursued by the Government of India and 
that they did do their best as far as possible and were continuing to devote their 
attention to the question of putting these troublesome matters on a satisfactory 
basis. One of the most important amendments made in the Bill was directed 
towards that object. It would not be possible to go further. Although he contem- 
plate that they should decline to enter into double income-tax relief arrangements 
with States which trenched on British Indian fiscal rights to an unwarrantable 
extent or to a greater extent than the British Indian system of taxation 
trenched on theirs, he did not know whether it was possible to demand that every 
l)art of their legislation should correspond with ours. As regards the question 
raised by Mr. Bajoria, there was a principle involved, namely, that a man should 
pEy tax according to his total income and the State could not be expected to deal 
with a man purely on the basis of a small income if he was known to be a man 
ot coMide^le resources. 

moved an amendment, the effect of which, he said, was to 
provide that an assessee having income in an Indian State as well as in Briiisb 
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India diould be aaieesed in Britiih India at a rate applicable to the income exiiina 
In Britieh India. After some diecueeioni the amendment wee negatived without a 
diviaion. The House also rejected Mr. Bajoria's further amendment with regard 
to the Collector’s powers for the recovery of arrears of income-tax. llie Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, was passed without an amendment. 

Madras Port Trust Bill 

Sir Andrew Clow*e Bill to amend the Madras Port Trust Act as reported by 
the Select Committee passed the first reading stage after^r. Jamnadae Mehta's 
motion to recommit the Bill to the Select Committee had been ruled out. 

Mr. Mehta’s amendment sought to remove the representation given to the 
Madras Trades’ Association on the Port Trust and give the seat to the Madras 
Plecegoods Mefchants’ Association. Mr. Mehta declared that his amendment was 
an acid test on the sincerity of the European representatives’ claim to want to 
live on terms of equality with Indians. The Madras ’JYades’ Association, he said, 
h^ no real claim to representation on the Port Trust. Eight shop-keepers in the 
City of Madras had combined *.to form an association and' because they were 
Euroi)eans, representation for them was to be given, whereas the Piecegoods’ 
Association which had had a representative on the port Trust for a long time 
.was being deprived of it. He referred to the statement that the Madras Trades’ 
Association had occasionally been represented by an Indian. An Indian elected 
by Enropeans, he declared, was only a European with a black face ; :be would be 
a black European and not an Indian at all ; he would carry out the dictates of 
the Europeans who elected him. 

Excess Profits Tax Amendment Bill 

The House next took into consideration @ir Jeremy Raisman^e Bill to amend 
the Excess Profits Tax Act, as reported upon by the Select Committee. In the 
course of the debate on the clauses, Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment with the 
intention of giving retrospective eficct to the provision in the Bill that moneys 
borrowed from a bank, as well as moneys obtained from certain other sources, 

should be taken as capital employed in the business. Mr. Bajoria pointed out 

that when the original Act was under discussion, it was argued that the provision 
that only moneys borrowed from a bank or raised by the issue of debentures 
should be taken as capital employed in the business did not go far enough. It 

was pointed out tnat a large number of companies and persons were 

financed by managing agents or by deposits from private persons. That argument 
did not appeal to the Government at that time, but since* then, they had accepted 
it and incorporated it in the Bill. He asked them to extend that principle and 

f ive effect to it from the beginning of the Act, instead of after March, 1941. 

Ir. Huseainhhai Lalji, Sir Cowaaji Jehangir^ Sir V. N, Chandavarkar and 
Prof. Bannerji supported the amendment, bir Cowasji pointing out that be 
would welcome the amendment, even if some assessees might lose by retrospective 
effect being given. Mr. Chapman Mortimar opposed the amendment. Sir Jeremy 
Raiaman said he found it impossible to see any point of principle in giving 
retrospective effect to the amendment proposed in the Bill with regard to the 
treatment of different kinds of borrowed capital. If the demand was pressed 
that every concession that the Government made was to be given retrospective 
effect, he said, it would be only to induce considerable hesitation and nervousness 
in the Government in coming forward with amendments giving concessions, 

even though the Government might feel they were concessions which, within 

reasonable limits, might be given, If the demand for retrospective effect was 
right in this case why should it not be right to pive retrospective effect to the 

amendment made in the last session, by which 66}, instead of the onginal 
50 per cent of excess profits should be paid as tax 7 How would Sir Cowasji like 
that? The amendment was negative without a division. The House also 
rejected without a division Sir Cowasji Jebangir’s further amendment seeking 
to add ap explanation that transactions which the assesses could have reasonabiy 
and bonafide effected if the Act had not been in force should be excluded from 
the category of transactions the main purpose of which might be held to be to 
avoid or reduce liability to Excess Profits Tax. Sir Cowaaji Jahangir made an 
effort to provide for an appeal to the High Court from the appellate tribunal, lo 
cases in which the assesaee had been heid to have effected transactions designed to 
avoid or reduce liability to tax under the Act The House divided on the amend- 
ment and rejected it by^ votes to 16. Further debate on the Bill was adjourned. 
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^ VOT. ^ 1 IKDU and the ATtAKTIO OHABTEB 

India and tbb Atlantic Cbabtbr 


12th. Kcvenhar The Honae cofiUnued the debate on Mr. Aldur RaMd 
Chaudhury'B retolution recommendiog the application of the Atlantic Charter to 
India and paeaed it withoat a diviaion. Government membera not opposing. 

In the course of the debate. Dr. R. D. Dalai, opposing the resolution, 
reminded the House that although Mr. Churchill Lad said that the declaration 
would not apply to India, he had not stated that the pledges given to India had 
disappear^ or no "longer stood. Dominion Status, declared Dr. Dalai, would 
exist automaUcally if certain required conditions were present. When the various 
political elements were agreed on the kind of constitution under which they were 
Spared to live and if the minorities were satisfied with the conditions under 
which they were expected to live, then the country would have secured Dominion 
Status, for the simple reason that the British Government would have neither the 
power nor the desire to reject or resist that demand. 

^ Mr. N, M. Dumaaia, also speaking against the resolution, declared that it 
was the Congress' and the Muslim League which stood in the way of Dominion 
Status. He asserted that if India were given independence at this stage, there 
would be civil war. If India wanted self-government in the near future, the 
Congress must actively help the Government in the present war. - 

Mr. A. C. Daita supporting the resolution, pointed out that there was no 
ground for controversy over the resolution as woidrd. It merely made a re- 
commendation to the Governor-General to take steps to give cftect in the case 
of India also to the Atlantic Chater. Controversies on the question whether the 
Charter was applicable to India or not, whether ths Viceroy’s declaration of 
August, 194C, was or was not similar to the Atlantic Charter were irrelevant. 

Rao Saheb Sivaraj recalled the saying that when a promise made which we 
knew was not Jikely to be kept, we said : **WTite it in water.” Bemembering this, 
it was unfortunate, he said, that the Charter was entered into in mid ocean 
(laughter). He could not, however, imagine that persons placed as Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt were, in constant danger from enemy forces, were in a fit state 
of mind, unless they were supermen, to give a declaration of any real practical 
consequence. Buch promises as they made were like those which a Banya caught 
in the hands of dacoits might make to those who tried to rescue him. It was 
futile to expect any good from the Charter and he asked tlie mover to withdraw 
his resolution. After Mr. A, R, Chaudhury had replied, the resolution was passed 
without a division. 

• 

Bepatbiation op Sterling Debt 


The House thereafter passed without a division, the Government not objecting, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's resolution recommending that in any fresh scheme of 
repatriation of India’s sterling debt, care should ne taken to see that the cost of 
such repatriation on Indian revenues is not unduly heavy. The resolution as 
moved by Mr. Mehta contained the words at the end : "As was the case in the 
last scheme.” Mr. Mehta, moving it, gave figures which, he said, showed that 
the total lose to India in respect of the last repatriation scheme amounted to Rs. 
35 crores. lliis, he said, included the amount of the discount of £ 11 millions 
paid when raising these sterling loans and Bs. 2D crores due to the failure to buy 
these stocks at the lowest point of the market and due to the Government’s open 
market operations. Mr. Mehta declared that it was really England who wanted 
the money for her own war needs and therefore, as creditor, should have 
foregone a part of the money, because she was getting it back earlier than she 
should. Mr. Mehta, however, did not want to quarrel with the past, but wanted 
to make suggestions for the future. He suggested that the rate for future 
repatriation should be the mean between the rate in 1930, namely 82 and the 
rate to-day, namely 99. This would be 90 and repatriation should take place at ^ 
that rate. He also wanted a portion of the existing accumulation of sterling 
balances to India’s credit in England should be used to buy the company- 
managed railway securities as also Port Trust sterling securities and to 
JJ»ojpiant to India plant and machinery for the production of war materials for 
m Middle East and the Far East. Buch transplantation, he said, would result 
In more efficient production, because the danger of and of the dislocation caused 
by bombings would be less in India : it would also lead to greater industoialisation 
^ iu Mehta also suggest^ the appointment of a small OommittM 

M the H oua e to go into all the proposals he nad made and also the proposals 
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that gold should oot heucsforth be allowed to go out of India but should be 
purchased here so that our currency position might be strengthened. 

Sir Jeremy Raieman said that the mover had considerably misdirected the 
House, but all the same, he would have no objection to the resolution but for 
the last few words. He was entirely unprepared to admit that the . repatriation 
scheme carried out in the course ox this year was done at an unduly hmvy cost 
to India. He refuted the suggestion that the discount paid in loan transactions 
represented a loss. The contract entered into between the Government and the 
bond-holder was a solemn one and it was immoral to deprive the bond-hdder of 
thd loan at any time or at any price that the Government liked. These, he said, 
were loans held not entirely by the bloated capititlist in the City of London ; a 
considerable portion of the holders were Indians and important Indian institutions. 
iE^ferring to the point made by Mr. Mehta that advant^e should have been taken 
of the lower price levels, the Finance Member explained that, because the Govern- 
ment of India could oi^n the subject with His Majesty’s Government, they had 
to be in possession of the necessary sterling. It was all very /well to say tiiat the 
necessary sterling was there, but it must be remembered mat it was part of the 
certain banki^ structure of this country that there should be a certain proportion 
of sterling in England in order to maintain the stability of India's Currency. That 
proportion of sterling was no more available for purposes such as Mr. Mehta had 
in mind than, say, the gold in the Issue Department of the Beserve Bank. The 
question of purchase earlier did not, therefore, arise. The price of an article at 
a time when one did not have the mon^ to buy it was entirely irrelevant. As 
sterling came into the Government of India's hands, they pursued the policy of 
open market purchases. It was ordinary procedure. If the Government of India 
mid the whole thing in their power they could have immediately issued a requisition 
order but they were engaged in discussions with His Majesty's Government. Even 
so, it was surprising how small was the movement of prices in «thc period from 
the date on which sterling was available to the Government of India to undertake 
Hie transaction until the transaction was actually through. He quoted figures in 
support of the contention that between August, 19B9, and February, 1941, the prices 
of various stocks on the respective dates of acquisition had gone up between three 
quarters oi# point to sli^tly over two points, while in one case the purchase 
pric^ was actually a little lower than before. Although the upward movements 
of prices had tlie effec^t of costing India something, there was nothing extraordinary 
or abnormal. Even if we had the power ourselves to put this transaction through 
the moment we wished to do so, we would not have saved a great deal. In relation 
to tlie magnitude of the transaction, the loss was not large. In a transaction of 
£ 180 millions, the question of a million or two more was not of vital importance. 
The Finance Member contested the statement that if India were a free country we 
would have done something different. He claimed that this transaction had been 
carried out in a manner which was in our favour and which redounded to the 
great advantages of India and His Majesty’s Government exercised their powers 
in a manner highly favourable to India. He concluded by quoting from writers 
in the British Press who had strongly criticised the Britiwi Govei'iimCnt for exer- 
cising their power at the time it was exercised in a manner favourable to India. 
One writer had said that the Stock Exchange characterised the transaction as 
^‘sharp practice”. 

Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji agreed with the Finance Member that the transaction 
had on the whole been fair to India. He supported the demand for transplanting 
plant and machinery from England to India. Prof. Barter ji urged the Finance 
Member to accept the proposal for the appointment of a committee to go into tlic 

f uestion fully. Mr. Chapmart Mortimer pointed out that by the repatriation, 
ndia had effected a reduction of £ 3 million in the payments made by her annual- 
ly in respect of sterling loans. Sir Cowasji Jehangir thought that both the govern- 
ments had benefited litim the transaction and only the stock-holders in both coun- 
tries had Buffered. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta^ replying, declared that having regard to the high 
rate of interest paid on the loans, the heavy discounts paid were unjustifi^. 
He gave the instance of a loan of seven and a half millions at 4^ per cent, 
on which the discount was 8i per cent. He quoted from the Finance Member's 
budget speedi ibis year which, he said, showd that the real object of the trau- 
aactmn was to help England to prosecute the war. Mr. Mehta reiterated that it 
waa England who wante# the money and should, therefore, have foregone a part 
^ the money. As regards the structure of the Central Bank necessitating the 
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holding of sterling assets in England, he said that structure was not immutable; 
it oould be altered in the interests of the country if the Government wanted. 
He contended^ that apart from the past debts for which she was paying interest. 
India, considering her annual payments, was normally a creditor country in nine 
years out of ten and it was unnatural that a creditor country should km 
enormous balances in a country fram which she had to receive payments. Sup* 
posing India was - in the same position as America was. the British people would 
have own forced to liquidate their securities in this country and pay in this 
country’s currency, and the Indian taxpayer would not have been forced to pay 
for the transaction. Mr. Mehta agreed to the deletion of the last few wordw to which 
the Finance Member had objected namely, '*as was the scheme in the last ^scheme.” 
^e House passed the resolution without these words and adjourned. 

Excess Fbofits Tax Amend. Bill 

18th. NOVEMBER ‘.--The Assembly passed to>day Sir Jeremy Rauman's 
bill to amend tile Excess ProiitB Tax Act as reported upon by the select 
committee. Three amendments were attempted by l^ir Cowasji Jehangir, supported 
by Mr. Bajoria and Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji but all the three failed. One of 
these sought to remove the provision in schedule one, giving power to the excess 
profits tax officer to allow deduction, which he considers reasonable and necessary, 
in respect of expenses in computing the profits of any changeable accounting 
period, provided that nq disallowance under this rule shall be made by the 
excess profits tax officer unless he has obtained the prior authority of tlie 

commissioner of excess profits tax. 6ir Cowasji Jehangir and his supporters 

argued that these powers proposed to be given to the E. 1*. T. officer were 

excessive as well as unnecessary because the existing powers were sufficient to 
deal with attempts at evasion of the tax. Mr. Ayers^ excess profits tax adviser, 
and Sir Jereihy Raiaman, Finance Member, in reply, explained that the actual 

working of the Act had shown the need for the provision and pointed out that 
the Government’s bonafides had l>een proved by the fact that Sir I^iauddin^ 
amendment seeking to give the Government the powers now sought to be taken 
was opposed by the Government in the last session. I'he amendment was rejected 
without a division. Sir Cowasji Jehangir moved a further amendment to give an 
asBCssee the right of appeal to the High Court from the api)ellate tribunal if he 
was dissatisfied with the decision of the excess profits tax office!^ under the 
above provision. I'he amendment was negatived by 76 votes to 20, 

During the third reading, the Finance Member reminded members that when 
they presBM the Government to make amendnients in order to remove certain 
hardsnips and improve the administration of the tax from their jioint of view, 
they must realize that the Government on their side were reviewing the administra- 
tion of the tax and the loopholes in the existing system ; that the Government 
would not always come forward with jam and no pill ; and thst the Government 
were anxious to be fair to the assessee but they must be fair also to the general 
interests of the country. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the phrase used by the Finance Member 
earlier that *the aseessee is a trustee on behalf of the Government', because the 
Government had a large share in the profits had been radioed far and wide. 
Sir Cowasji contested that expression, and said : *'i'be assessee is not a trustee 
on behalf of the Government. He is a trustee on behalf of the ahare-holders. 
This phrase of the Finance Member savours very much of national socialism 
and communism. (Finance Member— Oh). We have not yet reached that stage 
in our history when the Government can claim that all the business in India is 
nationalized and belongs to the Government. The Government are collectors 
of taxes ; it is their duty to see that they get their proper tax ; beyond that they 
have no right in the business. It is for the assessee to see that the business 
is managed in the interests of the share-holders’. 

Mr. Husaainbhai Lalji admitted that the bill was in the assessoes’ interest 
but he wished that the Finance Member had accepted the suggestions made 
to keep a cheek on the activities of the department’s officers. The Bill wss passed 
without a division. 

Local Taxation of Railway Peoperty 

The Assembly took into consideration Bir Andrew Clow's bill to regulate the 
extent to which railway property ahall be liable lo taxation imposed by an 
authority within a province aa reported upon by the select committM. During 
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diteottfoii o! tbe dauses, the Hoom paned an am«idment moved by Fro/, 
Bantrji to the effect that in case of diipute between the local administration 
and the railways, regarding assessment, the adjadicating authority should be 
person who is or has been a judge of a High Court or a district judge; instead 
oi an officer appointed by the Government. The Government accepted the 
amendment The debate on Dr, BantierjVa further amendment to the same clause 
had not concluded when the House rose for the day. The amendment was to 
the effect that the adjudicating authority shall fix the assessment having regard 
to ‘the services rendered to the railway’, instead of ‘having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case’ as provided in the bill. Mr. A. JV, Chattopadhyaya 
pnmosed that Dr. Baunerji’s amendment be altered to provide that the adjudioating 
authority shall £z the assessment having r^ard to all the circumstances 
of ^e cases ‘including the question of services rendered to the railways’. Mr. 
Chattt^adhyaya suggestM the alteration in order to meet criticisms made earlier 
by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that the words in Dr. Bannerji’s amendment would 
restrict the terms of reference to the adjudicating authority. Dr. Bannerji 
explained that be had no objection to Mr. Chattopadhyaya’s amendment but he 
had come to an understanding with the Government with regard to his own 
two amendments and he felt bound to stand by that understanding. Mr, 
Huisainbkai Laljit Mr. Abdur Baahid Ckaudhury and Sir Cowaaji Jehangir, 
opposing Dr. Bannerji*a amendment, strongly criticised secret understandings 
between the Government and members. (Prof. Bannerjee— Why secret?) Sir 
Cowaaii Jahangir^ contended that Dr. Bannerji’s amendment would make a 
vital difference in the bill inasmuch as it altered the terms of reference to the 
adjudicating authority as provided in the original bill which had been accepted 
by the select committee. Sir Gowasji had not finished his speech when the 
House adjourned. 


14th. NOVEMBER The Assembly accepted an agreed amendment to provide 
flmt the adjudicating authority in the case of a dispute between a local aaminis- 
tration and railways, shall nx the assesament having regard to "the services 
rendered to the railways and all other relevant circumstances of the case.” The 
Bill was passed without further amendment. 

The Ujsuse then passed Sir A. Ramaawamt Mudaliar'a Bill further 
to amend the Indian Companies Act of 1013 and his Bill further to 
amend the Trades Marks Act of 1940, and also Bir Andrew Clow' a motion to 
refer to a Select Committee the Bill further to amend the Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1930. 

Industrial Rbsbabgh Fund 

Bir A. Bamaawami Mudaliar moved his resolution recommending that a 
Fund, called the Industrial Kesoarch Fund, for the purpose of fostering industrial 
development in this country be constituted and that provision be made in the 
budget for an annual grant of Bs. 10 lakhs to the Fund for a period of five 
years. Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar moved hiis resolution recommending that a Fund, 
called the Industrial Research Fund, for the purpose of fostering industrial 
development in this country be constituted and that provision be made in the 
budget for an annual grant of Rs 10 lakhs to the Fund for a period of five years. 
Bir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar explained in detail the valuable work done by the 
Board of Bcientifio and Industrial Research during the last eighteen months and 
said that the Government considered that it was time that a separate Fund should 
be constituted for scientific and industrial research to place it on an independent 
and permanent footing. The Board was constituted, the Commerce Member 
added, from the sum of Rs. 5 lakhs made available by the Government for 
purposes of industrial and scientific research and they had been able to secure 
the services of an eminent research worker, Bir Banti Swarap Bhatnagar as the 
Director of the Board. He and his associates all over the country had since been 
working at various research schemes, some of them capable of iinmediate applica- 
tion in industry in connection with the war, while others would be valuable m 
the long run to the industrial improvement of India. Even those schemes which 
would be useful to the war effort now would later contribute to the general 
industrial progress of the country. The results of these researches were also 
made available to private industrialists in the country for application on a pract^i 
sc46; and industrialisti had not been slow to take advantage of these. Tne 
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Mtef mantloned of the bmc^ee ci raeerdi, which had been applied in 
iiidMiry. each M the pioduotion lamtnaM paper ^rds. subBtitute for glasB. 
Jill Bilk. etc. The Goreroment had already received royalties to the extent of 
mer Be. 1 and more recurring eams would be coming to Government as 
nf^nctiOB began. A third of the amount bo accruing from royalties would be 
mid as honorarium to the scientistB engaged in research and would be divided 
soually among them, great or small. In these circumstances, the Government 
Sought that the time had come when the work of this Board should be placed 
on a permanent basis. Sir Bhantiswarup Bhatnagar had been employed on a 
permanent basis and Government thought it was essential that a Fund should be 
constituted on a more or less permanent basis to continue these researches. An 
far as possible this should be constituted as a separate fund which would be 
g^inistered by a board of trustees, consisting of some officials and prominent 
■cientists and industrialists.^ Sir. A. Bamaswami Mudaliar went on to point out 
the wide scope of the research work carried on at present by the Board and 
detalM the various branches of research which were in charge of sub-committees 
such as the Vegetable Oil Committee. the^Fertilisera Committee. Drugs Committee, 
the Plastics Committee and the Sulphur Committee. The Vegetable Oil Committee 
had, for instance, recently helped to solve the problem of absorbing in the country 
itself the GOO or 700 thousand tons of groundnut which could not be export^ 
and this groundnut had now been utilised by industry within the country. He 
alluded to an interesting line of research now in progress, as a result of which 
coffee seeds were to be used for the production of plastics. He envisaged the 
possibility one day of drinking coffee in cups made of coffee seeds. 

The Commerce Member referred to the misapprehension caused by the 
statement made elsewhere on the question of the production of internal combustion 
engines in India. It was a fact, he said, that these engines had been v>rociiice(l 
for some time in«the country by one or two private firms and also by the Railway 
Workshops but they were internal combustion engines which used not petrol but 
oil. Internal combustion engines in which petrol was used had not been 
produced in this country, as far as the Government’s information went. Under 
the auspices of the Scientific and Industrial Research Board, a committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. C, Mahindra had been set up to examine the question 
of producing this class of internal combustion engines and from the latest 
indications, it was hoped that within a short time the committee would be able 
to complete its investigations and tell India and the world that these engines 
could ue produced in this country. With reference to war industries, the 
Oommeroe Member prodbeded. India had produced armoured plate which had 
been acknowledged by experts to be better than that produced by many industrially 
developed countries. This was particularly gratifying when one remembered that 
the papers in India were so full of the development of industries in Australia that 
one felt small about India’s own development. It was good to have the consolation 
that with reference to some articles at least. India was miles ahead of Australian 
products. The Commerce Member concluded by paying a tribute to the work of Sir 
8. S, Bhatnagar and the numerous scientists from all over the country and their 
assistauts. He should like to convey the congratulations of the House 
on the large output of these scientists and on the practical way in which they 
had solved many of the problems presented to them. (More cheers). To-day, he 
believed, that these ^scientists were laying the foundation firmly and solidly of an 
iiistitntiou which had infinite potentialities and by agreeing to tbe constitution of 
the Fund, the House would be laying the foundations of a great industrial 
expansion in the country. (Cheers). 

Two amendments to the resolution were moved. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wanted 
to^d the words **with special reference to the establishment of heavy industries” 
and Dr. Bannerje asked for an increase of Government’s contribution to Rs. 25 
lakhs. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta ^ while he welcomed and appreciated the efforts made by 
M * Member for the industrial progress of the country, declared that 

sll industries, big or small, really depended on machinery which at present was 
neing imported from foreign countries. He was not moving his ainendment in 
any spirit of rivalry or opposition, but he merely sought to lay special emphasia 
on the ne^ for developing the heavy industries. , , , . - j * 

. Ur. Bannerje asserted that the sum of Rs. 10 lakhs, which was provided for 
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ti Americfi and Garmany, which ha aaid. were 8i>eoding hage auma every year 
on reaearcb, and pleaded lot an increaae in the Govern mentis contribution. 

fc5ir A. Ramaawami Mudaliar^ replying to the debate, explained the details 
of the arrangement by which the royalties accruing from the utilisation of the 
results of research were distributed and stated that the shaie of the scientist 
responsible for a particular scheme of research was 33^ per cent of the royalties 
arising from the utilisation of the results obtained by him. He made it clear 
that no scheme of resi^arch would be shut out from the scope of the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Referring to the complaint that the amount of the Fund was small, the 
Commerce Member tried to dispel any misunderstanding that the proposed fund 
was to be used, for industrial development, 'iliat was not the object It was to 
be used for industrial research. If industrial development was thought of he bad 
no doubt tiiat crorcs of rupees would be made available when necessary. He 
expressed the hope that he would be in a position soon to announce to the House 
the handsome contributions received from industrialists in the country for the 
development of research. The amendments were withdrawn and the resolution 
was passed without a division. The House then adjourned till the 17th. 

it Debate on Indo-Geylon Delegations’ Bepobt. 

ITth. NOVEMBER :~The joint report of the delegations from India and Ceylon 
was discussed in the Assembly today. Mr. if. 8, Aney, Overseas Member, moving 
consideration of the report, briefly traced the circumstances in which the negotia- 
tions which had broken down in Delhi in February. 1940, were resumed in Ceylon 
in June, 1941, and pointed out that Government had published the report drawn 
up as a resijlt of these resumed conversations and had placed it before the House 
for discussion in order to ascertain the views of the House as well as of the differ- 
ent public organizations concerned. In a matter like this Government, he said, 
were anxious to know what exactly were the modifications which *the people wanted 
in the interests of Indians and Ceylon, before the proposals were embodied in an 
agreement between the two countries. The Government of India, he made it 
clear, had not formed any opinion on these proposals. 

He would not himself analyse the proposals but would make two suggestions. 
Firstly, an agreement was always a matter of compromise. Two parties, if they 
wished to come to an understanding, must approach the problem before them in a 
spirit of give and take. It was for the House to say whether the departure made 
from the original position was of such a nature as to involve a sacrifice of principle 
or was such that the main features of the principle had not been lost sight of. 
Secondly, it was necessary that the relations between a small State like Ceylon and 
a big State like India should continue to be cordial and friendly. He did not mean 
that we should avoid unfriendliness at any cost : but the spirit should be to make 
an approach to these proposals with a view to maintaining the friendly relations 
that had existed between the countries from time immemorial remembering that, 
as the great epic of Ramayana showed, the quarrel between the two countries was 
with a view to bringing about i^eace, harmony and cordial relations. We had to 
take note, he said, of the nationalistic ideas growing in Ceylon whose people in 
their zeal for service of their country felt that none but Ceylonese could* be there. 
But we should not succumb to territorial or racial patriotism. The Government 
of India expected the House not to look at these proposals merely as a matter 
of sentiment but to approach them in a statesmanlike spirit and furnish them with 
constructive proposals to enable them to bring about an honourable agreement 
with Ceylon (Cheers^ 

Three amendments were moved. One by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Congress 
Nationalist, declared that the joint report was a violation of the undertakings and 

S romises assuring to Indians the full rights of citizenship and recommended to 
le Governor-General in Council not to implement the proposals but to carry on, 
if necessary, further negotiations in order to remove the aiscriminatory features 
in consultation with the interests concerned and to the satisfaction of the Assembly. 

Dr. P. N, Bannerjee's (Congress Nationalist) amendment expressed 
opinion that the report was unsatisfactory in many respects and recommended 
that the proposals should not be given effect to and that further negotiations 
be conduct^ in order to arrive at a satisfactory settlement alid that the results 
of these negotiations be placed before the Assembly. , 

An amendment moved by Mr. JSussainbhai Laljee, Independent, expressea 
the opinion that Indians m Ceylon on the prescribed dfite of agreement and 
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fhoM who hm been reeldcnU in Ceylon, within n epecified period before the 
date of the OKreement, should have freedom of entry into Ceylon and no refi^ional 
^d occupational restrictions should be imposed upon tbera and that they should 
entitM to full rights of citisenship on completion of the prescribed period : 
Siat for the future, provisions be made for entry and occupations so that the 
Mde interests of Indians are safeguarded and that unskilled labourers permitted 
to emigrate are assured of freedom of movement and choice of employment 
and opWtunity to acquire full citizenship rights. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta, commending his amendment, declared that not one 
of the proposals in the report was satisfactory and he was sure that the country 
would not accept the jreport without considerable modification. Referring to the 
proposal regarding right of entry and re-entry, he said that under tliis some 
of our best public men and scientists would be undesirable for departure to Ceylon 
unless they carried Ks. fi,000 with them. Even people with indeitendent means 
would lose their right of re-entry if continuous absence from Ceylon for more 
than 12 months could he proved against them. The result would be to set in 
motion a process of attrition by which the million Indians in Ceylon, at 
present, would, in due course oe largely extinguished^nd only those who had 
the domicile of origin would remain. The fundamental point, he declared, was 
that only those with a domicile of origin were to be treated as Ceyronese 
and that tbosa.. with a domicile of choice, permanent settlers or holders of permit, 
A. or B. were non-Ceylonese and were subject to restrictions. Ue went on to 
criticise the provisions regarding franchise status, liulding of lands, employment 
snd occupation, registration and revision of the proposals. In the interest of 
Labour alone, he declared, the Government of India should have taken a far 
more courageous attitude. The Government of India Delegation had been more 
apologetic than energetic in this and other matters. 'J'hey did not go as 
representatives af this great country but in a spirit of "How much shall we give 
up.* The Government’s policy in the last two years, he asserted, was one of 
strategic withdrawal which was ultimate defeat. The proposals were worthy 
of the present Ceylon Government and a bit unworthy of the British Commonwealth, 
and of the Government of India and ho urged the Reconditioned’ Exe(*ntive 
Council not to be apologetic or talk of old ties or uf traditional culture. Until 
the Government got new proposals and placed them before the House, he would 
continue to oppose this retrograde, insulting and ex|>ropriatory report. 

Mr. Mehta' 8 amendment was rejected by 15 votes to 12. 'J'he Government 
members did not tal^e part in the voting, in accordance with Mr. Aney’s 
anuoun<!biDent in the course of his reply to the debate. 

Sir Frederick James welcomed the Overseas Member’s stalesman-like 
speech and hoped that adequate steps would be taken to see that the sfieech 
was fully reported in the Ceylon press. The report, be said, represented a decided 
improvement in the relations between the two countries and for that one must 
he grateful. He paid a public tribute to the present Governor of Ceylon. He 
had bad opportunities of knowing in some detail the work which his Excellency 
had undertaken during the summer months in order to bring about a better 
state of afiairs in the relations between the two countries. He siiggcsted that 
the rei^rt of the Standing Emigration Committee of which be was a member 
and which had considered the report should be placed before the House. He 
also wished that the Assembly should not be asked to pronounce a verdict on 
the report but that it should express its views and that parties should have 
endeavoured to arive at a common expression of views. 

He referred to the discretion given to the Ceylon Government to refuse entry in 
the case of persons employeil in positions of confidence or in specialiserl work and 
said that though the discretion was limited, that was a vague expression and 
must be amended. As regards the position of the children oi those who were in 
possession of a certificate of the permanent settlement, bis party had agiced that 
such children should as a matter or course be granted domiciliai-y rights and should 
not be required to establish a claim to such rights. In regard to the general 
paragraphs in part V of the rq?ort deeding with status, he said it was important 
™t there should be some agreed declaration, that those who had taken out a 
domicile in Geylon would be treated and be entitled to receive exactly the same 
ngbts as ordinary inhabitants of Geylon. . , , , . , 

. ..Supporting Mr. Laljee’s amendment, Bit Henry said that he had 

stadied the Inwi-Oeylon question from the Indian, Ceylonese and British points 
of view. *My viuon becomes blurred as I delve into the restrictions imposed on 
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IndiaBS who have been reaident there and the entry of Indiana in the future’, he 
widd. The association between India and Ceylon was centuries-old, and he remtted 
^4hat ihe Singhalese today wanted to break that link. Briefly tracing the history 
of the Indo-Ceylon problem, one of the fears held by Ceylon, he said, arose from 
the commanding position that Indians were said to have m the Ceylon Legislature. 
£ut| he pointea out, in a House of 58 members Indians had only two elected and 
one nominated seats. Indians did not have any dominating voice in pditics. 
Yet^ the Indian labourer was most necessary to Ceylon. Why then did Ceylon 
want to seve connections with India, he asked ? It is nothing but iealousy and 
prejudice. And are we going to be treated as social, industrial and political lepers 
in Ceylon, the same as we have suffered in Africa and are to do in Burma V Sir 
Henry Qidney ^declared that Indians in Ceylon had the right to claim the same 
rights as Englishmen claimed in India. With all respect to ana admiraticm of Sir G. 
8. Baipai, he felt that Bir Girja Shankar bad rushed through the whole matter and 
used nis persuasive powers in order to bring about a conclusion of the negotiations 
which at its best, could be called a compromise not a settlement. 

Bir Henry Gidney insisted that the clause which stipulated that only Ceylonese, 
who had a domicile of origin in Ceylon, shall have the right to participate in the 
land development scheme and colonising schemes, should be altered to include 
persons and children of persons who had a permanent domicile in Ceylon. He 
also desired that definite provision must be made in the agreement that proposals 
from the government of Ceylon for the position of quotas shall be put into effect 
only after agreement between the two Governments had been reached. He said 
that he was opposed to all suggestions of retaliation and stressed the need for com- 
promise in conclusion. Sir Henry Gidney suggested another meeting between the 
Ceylon and Indian delegations in the light of criticism made against the agreement. 

The House then passed Mr. Hussainbhoy LaljeeU amendment to Mr. AneyU motion. 

Frof, Banerjje, speaking on his amendment, stressed the geographical, economic 
and ethnic affinities between Ceylon and India. He dealt in detail with the various 

f rovisions made in the agreement for the entry and re entiy and domicile of 
ndians in Ceylon and SKid that the British Government, whenever there was any 
problem affecting the people of India and the peoples of other countries like Ceylon 
and Burma, haa always been prepared to sacrifice the interests of India. It was 
incuihbent, he said, on the Government of India to convey to the British Govern- 
ment and the people of Cerion the strong disapproval of the House and the people 
of India of the agreement. Prof. Banerjee's amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. G. V, Deshmukh strongly criticized the Government of India’s policy 
of appeasement on account of which they had gone on yielding more anil more 
ground to Cevlon. He declared that it was no use talking about past ties with 
Ceylon and about such matters as defence of Ceylon. His Majesty’s Government, 
he said, was primarily responsible for the administration of colony like C^lon ana 
he felt that His Majesty’s Government had failed to help us over this matter. 
He asserted that the Government of India must refuse to take Ceylon’s copra if 
the Ceylon Goveimment refused to alter tiie provisions of the agreement suitably. 

Khan Bahadur Shahban dwelt at length on India’s contributions to the 
prosperity of Ceylon and criticized the various provisions of tiie agreement. He 
nopiM that Mr. Aney would be able to persuade the Government of Ceylon to 
recognize Indians’ just rights and privil^es there and fresh negotiations would 
be conducted under more auspicious circumstances and an agreement, more 
in consonance with India’s dignity, would be arrived at. 

Sardar Sant Singh complained that the Government of India failed to take 
up a firm position. So far as the Government of Ceylon were concerned, he 
wanted to tell them that a time might come in these fast changing days when 
they might have a reunion. He would ask the Ceylon Government to consider 
the desirability of maintaining friendly relations with India even though it might 
land them in some economic difficulties. 

Mr. Hussainbhoy Laljee declared that Indian labourers had once gone to 
Ceylon at the express request of the Ceylonese ; but if they now did not want 
them, the Government of India must seriously consider the question of finding 
employment for all Indian nationals in India itself and utilizing tiieir ezperien^ 
and knowledge to develOT India’s own tea and coffee planta&ms. Be wimted 
an assurance from the Govemmrat of India that they would do this and ii 
any future request for emigrant labour was made by Ceylon, they should refuse 
to permit it. The Government shojild also refuse to take into Incua Ceylon’s nw 
nmterials. 
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ifr. M* A. JC€Ufm strongly pleaded for equal treatment for Indiana in all 
ntfta of the oommonwealth. Why, he asked, had there been no talk of ah 
Imement as to the position of the British people in Ceylon, or Burma or Canada r 
Wf^there any agreement with regard to the recruiting of Australian oflieers for 
^elndian annyr The only way to solve the problem, he asserted, was by 
aolving Ihe whole question of mutual rights and liabilities or residento in the 
rommontrealth. An agreement in which Indians were not given rights equal to 
^ose at the Ceylonese would not be accepted by India. 

Closure was moved and accepted by 37 votes to 14. 

jfr Anep, replying to the debate, summarized some of tlie points in the report 
to whi(^ obiection had been voiced in the course of the detate and said tlmt these 
concluded the clause relating to discriminatory legislation. The view expressed 
in the course of the debate was that although the agreement provided for immunity 
from discriminatory legislatibn hereafter, that advantage was not a proper compen- 
sation for the discriminatory legislation already existing. '1 he provision under which a 
permanent holder would lose his rights by 12 months’ absence, was also objected to. 
^ The clause on legislation, to which also exception had been taken, was. he 
said, optional in nature. Government, he reiterated, had an open mind and it was for 
the House to make up its mind on one of the three amendments. Government 
members would not votQi The House at this stage adjourneil. 

^ ^Bblbabb of Political Pbbbokbrb 

16th. MOVEMBBR :^Mr. M Af. Joshi^ moved Ihis resolution recommending 
that steps should be taken in agreement with Proviuciul Govern mf^iits for the 
immediate and unconditional release of prisoners detained in prison and for the 
removal of restrictions imposed on some itersons regarding their movements or 
actions, where the detention or restriction was due to holding or expressing 
opinions which, Ui the opinion of the Government, were prejudicial to the conduct 
OE the war, or on charges for the actions connected with industrial disputes, 
whether the detention or restriction was with or without trial under the Defence 
of India Act or under the ordinary law. Mr. Joslii said his resolution was of 
great importance and full of potentialities, if proi)erly responded to, for the 
go^ of the country. The three classes of persons, whose release his resolution 
sought, were firstly, political prisoners, secondly Communists or revolutionaries 
who were merely suspected to be such, and thirdly, prisoners who had taken 
part either in the K.isan or labour movement. He estimated the numl)er of 
aatyagrabis and Congressmen who expressed opposition to war and were detained 
after trial as between S^OOO and 5,000. The Home Member had stated in reply 
to his question that the number of people detained without trial was more than 
1,300 and the number of those who were not imprisoned but on whom restrictions 
bad been imposed was about 2,000. ThtTs the number of people coming within 
the scoT)e of the resolution was very large. Mr. Joshi observed that his reasons 
for asking for acceptance of the proposiu made in his resolution were, firstly, the 
release of political prisoners ..was necessary in the interest of the fundamental 
right of civil liberty, justice fairplay and humanity, and secondly, it was necessary 
in the interest of political wisdom. Dwelling on the first set of reasons, Mr. 
Joshi referred to the number of peolpe dealt with under the Defence of the 
Realm Act in England and said that out of 1,500 thus dealt with, 600 bad-heen 
given freedom on the advice of the Advisory Committee. The newspapers this 
morning reported that members of Parliament were working hard to secure the 
privilege of scrutiny by a judicial tribunal of those people who had been deprived 
of their liberty under the Defence of the Realm Act. In India, be said, there 
was no such safeguard. Mr. Joshi also referred to the fact that the Government 
of the North West Frontier Province did not imprison satyagrahis and no harm 
had come to that province. Speaking on the second set of reasons, Mr. Joshi 
said the greatest need of the country was peace, tranquillity, freedom from 
bitterness and diseontent. The effort made by the Government to secure peace 
and tranquillity and contentment had failed in the past ; but he asked the Govern- 
ment to make another effort and even if that failed they must make further 
efforts. The Govetnment might feel that Uiis discontent had not affected their 
war effort but if the poliiicai deadlock was resolved, India’s war eff[>rt would be 
multiplied several times. . , . ♦ 

Referring to Mr.. Gandhi’s ststement, Mr, Joshi said, T never J^ught 
Mahatma GmndliPs approval of my resolnUon. I did not expect Mahatma Gandhi 
to approve of my xesolaliOD. He has made it clear that aatyagraha is intended 
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to «chi6?« lelf-gOTernment and he will continue it until eelf-goirernment is 
' 1 do not take a tragic view of Mahatma Qandhi’a atatement. In uy 
**{udgmeiit Mahatma Gandiii ia not oppo^ to the release of political prisoners. 
Mo holds they have been unjustly put in prison. How ciuld he be opposed to 
their release ? The very fact that be says the counti% will resent the release of 
only one section of prisoners shows that he expects the rdease not only of satya- 
mbis but others iuiprisoned without trial It would not be enough, Mr. Joshi 
declared, if the Government of India merely released aayagraliis. He valued the 
freedom of the detenus and the Communists as much as he valued the freedom 
of aatyagrahis and he hoped that the Government would accept his proposal. 

Mr. Lakshmi Kanta Moitra moved an amendment to omit the words **in 

S ;reemeni with* Provincial Governments**. He was opposed to any resolution of 
e House which was qualified. With the proclamation issued by the Governor- 
General immediately after the outbreak of the war, the Central Legislature was 
empowered to make legislation in respect of all measures. The position was that 
Section 102 read with Section 113 of the Government of India Act made it 
perfectly clear that the Executive of the Central Government could take any 
measure they liked for the purposes of administration. The view that the 
Government of India was not competent to release all political prisoners was not 
sound. The speaker’s view was that concurrence of or agreement with Provincial 
Governments in this matter was not necessary. It was a peculiar misfortune 
Of legislators in this House that day after day they bad to come to the Central 
Executive asking either for release of political prisoners or for amelioration of 
their conditions in jails. Referring to the ‘‘crimes” committed by the satyagrahis, 
Mr. Maitra said that two High Courts had held that the uttering of slogans alone 
was not -a crime. It was the Central Government which was mainly responsible 
for detention of persons without trial, which was serious challenge to justice. 
These men in his opinion were philosophical anarchists without •being guilty of 
any overt act. In conclusion, Mr. Maitra appealed to the Government to associate 
themselves with the people, shake off their prejudices and make a generous gesture. 
If this was done nothing would be lost. 

1^ ,1 HI I . 




N. M. Joshi, s resolution urging the release of political prisoners, said that the 
matter raised by the resolution was one in which provincial Governments were 
closely concernea and the resolution itself recognised this fact when it asked the 
Government to take steps in agreement with provinysial C^vernments. Conditions 
were not the same in all provinces. Very far fi^oro i(. A general agreement 
which the resolution postulated must in the nature of things take account of local 
differences and must require some time if it was to be reached at all. In these 
circumstances, the Home Member added, the Government were not in a position, 
as an immediate result of this debate, to anticipate the outcome of these consul- 
tations or at this stage to commit tbemselves or the provinces to any particular 
course of action. The whole matter needed further careful consideration. He was 
able to assure the House on behalf of the Government that this consideration would 
be given without uniiecesBary delay and in a sympathetic spirit. He hoped that in 
the light of this assurance Mr. Joshi would not think it necessary to press his 
resolution. Sir Reginald pointed out that whether in the case of persons 
convicted or detained, the Central Government would have direct authority to carry 
out the resolution only in areas under their control, nmely, in Chief Commissioner’s 
provinces. The number of persons affected in this res^t by this resolution 
constituted a small minority indeed. It was wrong to assume that the Central 
Government had the sole reaponsibtlity for the administration of the Defence 
of India Buies or for action, judicial or otherwise, taken thereunder. Hie 
Defence of India Act did not alter the structure of the Government of India or the 


division of auUiority and responsibility between the Central and provincial 

execi 

after powers had been lawfully conferred. The Home Member went on to give 
a series of figures of persons covered by the resolution. The number of convicted 
persons in jail on October 1 was 7,216 under all the various Rules, including 
those dealing with nou^olitical offences. The total number of persons detained 
under Rule 26 was 1,759. The House, he observed, would admit that these were 
not large figures after two years of war among a population of 400 millons ana 
in a country in whieh not all persons see eye to eye with the Government 
33ie resolution, he pointed out, irould apply only to certain categories among 


autliority and responsibility 
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tha nombert ha had menHonrf. MMtotoi of 6,148 penoni oonviotod or 

Ruined in oonneciion with the Oivil Dtiob^ienoe movement, about otheiv 
i»Ahnvioied pereone, 95 other pereona detained ; and 366 persons restricted 
nolitical activities. Of these about 200 persons were those whose release would 
hsve bees within the ^executive authority of the Central Government if the 
molntion was accepted in full. Th| Home Member declared that no one had 
wn or ever would be convicted or restricted merely on account of his holding 
Mtain opinions. In every case action had been taken for something more 
iban the mere holding or expression of oiunion. Liberty of speech was necessarily 
more limited in war than in peace. The State must claim the Hght to regulate 
individual liberty of speech in the interest of national survival. This principle 
applied to many activities other tlian speech. After quoting Mr. ChurchilVs 
oDMrvations on the necessary curtailfnent of liberties during the war, the Home 
Memto reiterated it bad always been recognised that the limitation of individual 
liberty was an unwelcome but necessary concomitant of war. 

Sir Reginald went on to quote pMsages from Communist literature which 
declared that the war was an opportunity for which Communists were waiting 
and incit^ people to strikes, refusal to recruit or co-operote in the war effort and 
to a millitant campaign of resistance so as to cripple **the war machine of 
imperialism.’* The object of the Communists, the Home Member declared, was 
not to find means of setting industrial grievances but foment strikes and keep 
them alive as long as possible. Even after Russia became our ally, the Communists 
continued to declare that the only way in which the Indian people could help in 
the war was in fighting for emancipation from imperialist domination : and 

that their attitude remained what it was before. If there was any doubt, 
the revelation now made about Mr. Subhas Bose should convim^e everyone 
that the Government had to take every precaution against Fifth Column 
activity in this country. No Government could permit activities intended to 

obstruct the war bflort and promote conditions of disorder in these critical days. 
He was sure that the Provincial Governments had .used their powers with 
discrimination. It would be altogether wrong to assume that either the Central 
or the Provincial Governments had less regard for the principle of individual 
liberty than individuals in the House (cries of Oh. oh). No one would be kept 
under detention longer then was necessary. Some neriodical examination of 
these cases was necessary, said the Home Meml)er. Bomething must be left to 
the discretion of Provincial Governments which he was sure would give 
attention to this matter. The House might rest assured that the Government 
were con^cerned to see that the grounds for detention in every case should be 
adequate*and should be re*examined by very high authorities at suitable intervals. 

The Home Member then referred to the demand for liberty of speech 
by Afakatma Gandhi and the Viceroy’s reply thereto and said that in the face 
of the demand supported by threat of civil disobedience the Government were 
bound to take the threat seriously and could not have allowed the 

movement to develop unchallenged up to a point at which the Congress would 
have gained complete liberty to interfere with the war effort. Political or any 
other motives could not be regarded as an extenuation of offences deliberately 
calculated to weaken the resistance of the country or impair or undermine its war 
effort. He was entitled to say that the policy pursued in dealing with these 
offences was not vindictive and the Government had not inken more action than 
was necessary to assert the vital principle involved. *Tt was largely due to the 
steady pursuit of that policy that we had the calm atmosphere in which to 
consider this resolution to-day”, observed Sir Reginald. After giving the 

assurance ^ that the question of release of political prisoners would receive careful 
consideration in consultation with the Provinces, thev Home Member concluded 
by saying that believed the country on the whole was tired of unrealities 
wanted to get on with the war. Those who had not surrendered 
their judgment to others, did not want the country to be stripped by the invading 
army and did not sympathise with those who, for whatever object, were adopting 
coursw of action which, if successful, could only help Hitler. 

. debate in which Messrs Deahmukh and S, Sant Singh joined, Mr. 

doahi withdrew his motion stating that be had no other course but to give more 
Uroe for the Government to come to a decision as the Home Member bad wanted. 
He noDM that the Government would come to the right decision. The Assembly 
then adjourned aine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

MoMoon Session — Calcutta — ^28tli. Juljr to 18&« September 1941 

Debate on Flood CX>mmib810N’8 Bbpobt 


The monsoon ^ eession of the Bengal Legislative Assembly' eommenoed In 
Calcutta on Monday, the 88th. July 1S41 in a very quiet atmosphere, dullness 
being the key-note of the day's proceedings The principal item of busiuess of 
the day was the discussion ot the Fioud Commission report, which failed to ronss 
'the drooping spirit of the members as evidenced by too many gaps in the mem- 
bers’ benches. The Gon|$resB party were conspicuous by their absence. Among 
the new members sworn in was Mr. Aahutoah Lahiri, the Hindu Mahasabha 
member who came to the House after inflicting a defeat to a Bosite candidate. 

Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy^ in initiating thl discussion on the Fioud 
Oommission report delivered a long speech detailing the recommendations of the 
Commission and also the report of the special officer, Mr. 0. W. Quroer, who 
reviewed them. He did not give any indication as to the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the subject, for which he was attacked by Mr. Jalaluddin Haahewy 
of the Rrishak Proia party. Mr. Hashemy tried to force the Government to show 
their hands and before Sir Bejoy Prosad started he raised a point of order that 
the Government must bring forward their proposals either in the form of a 
resolution or a Bill. His iioint of order was not however upheld. 

CoMMiBsiON’8 Main Recommendations 


The main recommendations of the Commission may be divided into four 
heads namely (1) state acquisition of all zamindaries and rerit-receving interests 
above the lowest grade of cashpaying under-raiyats; (2) imposition of agricultural 
income tax; (3) tenancy reforms; and (4) measures for improving the economic 
condition of the cultivators. Of these the first two are of primary importance 
and the other two more or less ancillary to the former. 

The majority of the Commission have reached the conclusion (from which a 
minority have aissented) that whatever may have been the justification of the 
Permanent Settlement in 1V93, it ts no longer suited to the conditions of the 

e resent time and that the Permanent Settlement and the zemindar! system should 
e replaced by a raiyatwari system. They h4ve, therefore, recommended that 
l^islation should '4)0 introduced enabling the Government to a^uire the interests 
ot all rent-receivers down to the actual culivator of the soil in all revenue-free, 
permanently and temi>orarily settled estates. The minority hold the view that 
State acquisition would not only be a hazardous experiment officially, but that 
it is also undesirable for social and economic reasons. The majority recommend 
that. compensation should be paid to landlords and tenure-holders for the purchase 
of their iiiterestfi at a flat rate, the rate which has received more support tliaa 
any other being , ten times the annual net profit of the proprietors and tenure- 
holders. The State acquisition scheme as recommended by the majority, would 
on the basis of ten years purchase, cost Rs. 98 crores which recommended, 
should be raised by floating a loan. Compensation should be paid in cash, other- 
wise in bonds redeemable after 60 years. 

The Commission further calculates that on the basis of ten years’ purchase, 
the State will have an idditional income of Rs. 223 lakhs annually from land 
the period in which it will have to meet the interest and sinking fund 


i 


on agricultural income ^las a tiansitional measure if the eefaeme of state acquisitiou 
is carried out, and as a permanent measure if it is not 

In moving that the report of '^tbe Commission be discussed, the bon. Sir 
Biioy Prasad Singh Roy, Hevenue Ministsr, pointed out that the obj^ of the 
motion tabled by the Government was to afford an opportunity to the House to 
express its opinion on the far-reaching recommendations of the Land Revenue 
Oommission affecting the lives of over 80 percent of Ihe people of this province, 
BO that the Government might, in framing their policy, take into consweration 
the views expressed by uie popidar representatives. The Minister nsde it 
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d«tr that the Oomninent at thia atage did not desire to express thdr own ^ 
opinion on the recommendations, because their idea was to Bseertain thdr 
Imembers*) views and then to form, modify or recast their opinion on the different^ 
^ues in Uie light of their views with due regard to the financial, administrative, 
focial and economic implications of the proposals. Asking the House to proceed 
to discuss the matter with the full sense of responsibility that the subiect 
deserved, the Minister remarked, **you can make or mark the future of your 
province by your wise or unwise decision on this question.’* 

After the Revenue Minister had opened the debate, about half a dozen 
members, representing different groups, who spoke in their individual capacity, 
participated in the discussion. 

Maharaja Saeki Kanta Acharya . Chowdhury and Rai Bahadur Tarak Nath 
arookeriee. who represent the East and West Bengal Landholders' constituencies 
respectively, maintained that if the scheme of State acquisition was given effect to, 
it would create a revolution in the social, economic and political structure of the 
Province. If it was at all done, they emphasised, fair and proper comitensaiion 
should be paid to the landholders. Mr. J. W, Chippendale (Anglo*Indiaii) main* 
tained that mere buying of the interests of the zemindars and middlemen would . 
not improve the lot of the cultivators, or help the Government. He urged the 
establishmet of economic holdings which should be rendered incapable of patrition by 
legislation. Mr. Niharendu Dutta^Mazumder (Congress Labour) expressing the view* 
))oint of the Labour party of India emphasised that instead of wasting Rs. 98 crores 
by purchasing the interests of proprietors and tenure holders, as suggested by the 
majority of the Com mission, the Government should frame a bold, well-connect^ 
and comprehensive scheme, of which the pivot would be land and which would 
lead to anJiicrense of agricultural produce and development of industry and should 
raise a loan of Rs. 100 crores to finance the scheme. Mr. Abdul Wahed Khan 
((^alition) said that public opinion had already expressed itself in favour of the 
abolition of the zemiiidari system and it was now up to the liegislature to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Commission by appropriate measures. The 
House at thia stage adjourned till the next day, the 29th. July, when after the debate 
had co*>tinued peacefully for about 3 hours, there was a flare-up towards the close, 
when the Revenue Minister, Bir Bijay Prasad Sinqh Roy, rose to repudiate certain « 
I'harges made against the Government by the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat 
Chan Ira Bone, In doing so, tlie Revenue Minister made certain personal references 
to the Leader of the Opposition to which Opposition members took strong exception. 
The Speaker pointed out that it was desirable that, in a discussion of a matter 
like this, personal references should be avoided. The Revenue Minister attempted 
to resume his 8()eech, but there were interruptions from Opposition benches, 
several rising in their seats simultaneously and protesting against the Revenue 
Minister’s remarks, in the midst of which the Bpcaker adjourned the House. 

Raw Jute Taxation Bill 

80th. JULY The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Bill, 1941, seeking to impose 
a tax of two annas Tier maund on the purchase of raw jute, was introduced by 
the Finance Minister, Mr. H, S, Suhrawardy, this evening. The proposed tax, 
which is estimated to yield a gross revenue of about Rs. 50 lakhs i^cr annum, will 
be collected at tlie stage when (a) it is delivered to a jute mill to be used for the 
manufacture of jute goods, or (o) when it is delivercfi to the shipficr in the form 
of pucca bales for supTily to consumers overseas. The object of the Bill is to 
provide funds to finance the carrying out of measures for the stabilisation of the 
}>rice8. the improvement of marketing and generally to further the interests of the 
jute growers in the province and of the industry as a whole. 

In introducing the Bill, the Finqnc^Minister pointed out that while taxation 
measure was calculated to aboUl ’Rs. 50 lakhs a year, this year it was not 
likely to yield that amoqnt, as many wales would have passed before this measure 
b^me law. He thought that under the present conditions Ihd tax would be borne 
wholly by the consumer. A tax of two annas Mr maund on raw jute would hardly 
have any effect on the prices of the manufactured commodity and would not raise 
‘^beyond competitive levels. The Finance Minister told the House ^at the jute 
jjstnction scheme initiated by the Government had exceeded all anticiTiatiqns and 
the sowings this year were less than one-tiiird of the previous year’s sowings by 
Plot to plot BiiTvey and measurement. He announced in this connection that the 
Hovmment had b^n able to come to an agreement with the Government of Assam * 
on the fttbjeot of iqgulation, and the fieoj^ Ooveromeot would have to aovaoce 

18 
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to the latter a sum of Bs. 4 lakhs to enable them to make a survey of the land 
under jute in that province. He hoped to arrive in a similar manner at an agree- 
ement with the Government of Bihar. 

An amendment moved by the ELrisbak Proia Party in Opposition, urging 
circulation of the Bill, was rejectM by the House without a division. Hie Govern- 
ment motion, for reference of the Bill to a select committee with instruction to 
submit its report by August 8, was carried by 103 votes to 27, the Bose Party 
remaining neutral. The Assembly then adjoumea till august 1. 

Kbs^easr of Temiobist Pbisofebs 

let. AUGUST :->Dr. Nalinaksha Smiyal, on bdialf of the official^ Congress 
Party, moved an adjournment motion to-day in order to discuss the situation arising 
out of the decision of the Government of Bengal to witlidraw, for the present^ the 
concession of premature release of terrorist prisoners on certain conditions as 
announced in a press communique on July After nearly two hours’ debate, 
in which about a dozen speakers participated, the motion was talked out. Moving 
the motion, Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal said that the Government announced in 
November, 1939, that about forty terrorist prisoners, recommended for conditional 
release, would be released at any time upon their accepting the conditions pres- 
cribed by the Government. Orders were issued accordingly and ten of these 
terrorist prisoners were released. On the 28th of last month, the Government 
issued a communique withdrawing this concession of premature release under 
conditions. While he was recently in the Alipore Central Jail, undergoing a term 
of imprisonment, in connection with the satyagraha movement. Dr. Sanyal said 
he knew that eight of the so-called terrorist prisoners had agr^ to the conditions 
prescribed by the Government, namely that they would remain non-violent and 
would not take part in any subversive movement, and had actually signed t^c 
necessary papero. But on the morning of Iheir expected Release they were 

informed that they could not be released. After his release from prison, he was 
told that in view of the international situation and in view of the apprehension 
that war was coming nearer to the shores of India, it was difficult for the 
Government to act up to the old order. He appealed to the Home Minister to 
rise to the occasion, tackle the situatiion with imagination and release tliesc 

prisoners. 

Supporting the motion on behalf of the Hope Party, Rat Harendranath 
Choudhury said that the attitude of his party was tliat they wanted unconditional 
release of all political prisoners. But they were supporting this motion becrause, 
in this particular case, the Government had gone back upon its own. promise. 
Mr. Choudhury criticised the policy of the Government in regal'd to the release 
of political prisoners and said that only short term prisoners had been released 
while the long term prisoners were still in prison. One of the speakers in 

support of the motion was Mr. Narendra Narayan Chakravarty of the Bose 

group, who was released this morning from the Alipore Centml Jail. He made 
an earnest appeal to the Homo Minister to rise equal to the occasion and set 
at liberty the remaining political prisoners. 

Replying to the debate the Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin remarked that 
the speeches made in the course of the debate might create an impression that 
these prisoners werq anxious to be released under conditions, but the Government 
Communique had prevented them from being released. The actual facts, he said, 
were to a large extent to the contrary. Government had all along been anxious 
that these prisoners should take advantage of the offer of conditional release. But 
during the eighteen montiiB the offer was kept standing, they did not take 
advantage of it. Now, under influence and persuation, eight out of the thirty 
remaining political prisoners had agreed to accept conditional release at a time, 
when Government had arrested some'bf the leadeis of the various subversive 
parties, to which these prisoners belonged and when not only the international 
situation but also tBe internal situation had materialty^ deteriorated. The whole 
objest of arresting and detaining recently some leading members of the vano^ 
subversive organisations, to which these prisoners belonged, would be frustratea 
if the latter were now rdeased. Concluding, Sir Nazimuddin claimed that tne 
policy pursued by the Bengal Government in regard to the question of release m 
political prisoners was a most generous oue. He recalled that at the time wn^ 
Government declared this policy regarding the rdease of political prisoners, mey 
made it quite clear that this policy would be followed so long as the atmospn^ 
was oue which would enable Government to do so, and in this connection ne renu 
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eertaia extract bom letters written by him to Mahatma Oandhi in the course 
of the lnttec*t negotistion f<» the release of political prisoners in Bengal. The 
Asssembly at this stage adjourned till August 4. 

Uproarious Bcekbb— Municipal Bill Debate 

4th. to 6th. AUGUST ‘.—After question time to-day. Mr. Jalaluddin Haakemv 
(Krishak Proja Party in the Opposition) wanted to move an adjounrment motion. 
The Deputy Speaker, who preside iti the absence of the Speaker who was indisposed, 
enquired of Mr. Haehemy whether he had got the consent of the Speaker in regard 
to the motion. Mr. Haahemy replied 4n the neti;atlve whereupon the Deputy 
Speaker said that, in that case, he cou|d ^not permit him to move his motion, 
^rious points of order were then raised regarding the decision of the Deputy 
Speaker as well as the action of the' Speaker in withholding his consent from the 
motion which led to an yproar, in uie midst of which the Deputy S|)eaker 
adjourned the House. 

When the House re-assembled after about an hour, the Deputy Speaker 
wanted to say something in reply to the points of order raised earlier in the 
course of discussions. But there was continued interruption and uproar in the 
House, in which the Deputy Speaker’s voice was drowned. At this stage, the 
Chief Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Hug, suggested that in view of tlie atmosphere 
the House should be adjourned for the day, a suggestion with which the L^der 
of the Opposition, Mr. S. 6'. Bose, also agreed. The Deputy Speaker then adjourned 
the House when it was only ten minutes for the scheduled time to expire. 
Next day, the 5th. August, uproarious scenes were repeated when tlio House met 
to take up the consideration of the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, as re|ior- 
ted by the Select Commit^. Immediately after question-time, both the Nawah 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister-in -charge of the Bill and Dr. Nalinakeha Sanyal 
(official Congress) rose in their respective seats at the same time, the former to 
move that we Bill be taken into consideration and the latter to raise a question of 
privilege regarding the Deputy Speaker's direc^tion to the press not to publish 
yesterday’s proceedings of the House. There were shouts and counter-shouts, which 
drowned toe voices of the speakers. Dr. Sanyal continued his speec'h, in the 
course of which he maintained that the Deputy Speaker was not justified in asking 
the press not to publish yesterday’s proceedings of the House. He, tlierefore, 
risciuested the Deputy Speaker to allow the press to publish yesterday’s full proi^eed- 
ings and also to supply them with an official copy of those procet^dings. The Chief 
Minister, Mr. Faelul Hug, intervening on a point of order, said that the only 
motion Jl)efore the House was the one moved by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 
(Cries of “He did not move” from Opposition benches and counter-shouts of ‘ifo 
did move” from Coalition benches). The Deputy Speaker, who presided in the 
absence of the Speaker, said that he would look into the official records about the 
uuestion whether the Kawab Bahadur had actually moved his motion. Tlie 
Nawab Bahadur wanted to address the House, but there were continued interruptions 
from Opposition benches following which he resumed his seat. 

Mr. Barat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that in reference 
to the observations made by the Chief Minister, he liked to point out that the 
Deputy Speaker did not call upon the Nawab Bahadur to move bis motion. (Cries 
of **he did” from Coalition benches and cries *'he did not” from Opposition benches) 
Mr. Bose proceeded to address the House in the midst of confusion and uproar 
when the Deputy Speaker adjourned the House for one hour. 

There were further uproarious scenes when the House re-assemblcd after 75 
minutes’ adjournment. The Deputy Speaker gave his ruling in regard to the two 
points that had been raised earlier in the course of tue discussions before the 
adjournment As regards Ae question of privilege raised by the Congress Party, 
maintaining that he was not justified in .Asking the press not to publish yesterdays 
proceedings of the Hou%?, the Deputy Speaker said that his decision was not 
unprecedented and was taken in the int^ests of the dignity of the House. His 
ruling therefore, was Giat his direction toth- press not to publish yesterday’s 
proceedings of ^e House stood. As regard the point, whether the Nawab Bahadur 
of Dac^ moved the motion for the consideration of the Calcutta Municipal 
JAmendmenQ Bill and whether the Chair had asked the Nawab Bahadur to do so, 
the Deputy opeaker said that he did ask the Nawab Bahadur and the latter did so 
accordingly. 

There was an uproar in the Opposition benches following the Deputy Speak- 
tr i roliDg. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bom rose to address the House in rest)cct ox 
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the ruling, but hii roiee wu drowned by shonto from Coelition bencbm and 
^ntenhouts fr<m Oppoeitien benebee. In tbe midst of genersi uprosr, Deputv 
Speaker adjourned tbe Assembly about 40 minutes before the scbeduled time. Next 
day, tbe 6tb. Angnat. a compromise being arrived at over tbe contentious measure, the 
Calcutta Municipal Second Amendment Bill, wbicb was hanging in tbe background 
of the stormy soen^ of tbe last two days, a peaceful atmosphere prevailed to-day 
when tbe bill unanimously was recommitted to tbe select, committee. The Commit- 
tee was asked to submit^ their report by November 18, 1941. Five members were 
added to the select committee. They were : Messrs. Santosh Kumar Baeu, «/. c. 
Gupta, B, P, Pain, Hem Chandra Nftakar and Haharajkumar Hday Chand 
Mahatah of Burdwan. It may be remSlpiliered that when this bill was committed 
to the select committee on the first occasion all nationalist Hindu members includ- 
ing those led by Mr. J. N. Baau refused to serve on the committee. The House at 
this stage adjourned till the 12th. 


Tributes to Dr. Tagore 

12tb. AUGUST The Assembly mourned the death of Dr, Rabindranath 
Tagore when it met this evening after four days’ recess and adjourned its meeting 
without transacting any business as a mark of respect to the Poet’s 
memory. Leaders of the different groups and ^parties in the . House, united 
in offering their homage 0r. Tagore. The Condolence resolu^n, wmch was 
moved by the Chief Minister, was adopted by the Bouse all standing. In moving 
the resolution, the hon. Mr. A, K, Paelul Hm^ said that, spegking as a Bengalee, 
belonging to the province which gave Jhinh. to Dr. Tagore, speaking the very 
language which he4ipoke, ilwae impossible to Idie sight of the fgct that the man 
who earned for Bengalee literature one of the highest positiodh in the languages 
and literatures of tbe world was no more. And now that he was not alive, his 
work would remain enshrined . hot only in his books, but also in the hearts of 
many millions of his countrymen. It was impossible, the Chief Minister said, to 
try and exhaust the tributes of eulogy which could be paid to Dr. Tagore. It was 
not enough to say that he was great. He was great as a poet, great as a 
philosopher, great as an educationist, great as a humanitarian, great in his songs 
and thh whole world knew that he not merely wrote or spoke poetry, but he lived 
^in poetry throughout his life. As members of the great Bengali race, they were 
proud that they had in their midst one like Rabindranath to whom the whole 
world paid their homage. 

' Markets Regulation Bill 

18th. AUGUST The consideration of tbe Bengal Markets Regulation Bill, 
1941, which irintended to provide for tbe licensing and regulation of markets in 
^ngal, commenced to-day. Only a few amendments to the definition clause could 
be msposed of when tbe Bouse was adjourned. Tbe Bill, it might be recalled, is a 
substitute for tbe Bengal Agricultural Alarkets Produce BiW originally brought in 
but which was subsequently dropped. An attempt was made by the Opposition 
to recommit the Bill to the Select Committee on the ground that it did not 
contain any provision for the control of prices and for Btore-houses and godowns. 
Government however opposed and the attempt failed. The discuBsion on the Bill 
was dull, the attendance was very poor and the results of the two divisions that 
were called during tbe aitting revealed that 26 members belongin]|; to the Opposition 
were present as agaifist 68 of the Coalition party, i ^ 

Prevention of Embankment Breaches 

15tta. AUGUST The Assembly discussed non-official resolutions to-day. 
first resolution on the agenda urged the Government to frame a comprehenMve 
scheme to prevent breaches in the embankment of a river in East Bengal. The 
resolution was negatived by the House. 


Propaganda Against Pakistan 

The next resolution moved by Mr. Burendranath Biawae of the Bose 
expressed the opinion that steps by way of propaganda should be imroeaiaieiy 
taken by the Provincial Government to remove from the minds of the Hj^dus an 

the Muslimi living in Bengnl the idea of “PakiBtBn” or “Hindnatnn" ;nd in»iii 

into their minde the idee of e conetitution on the beeie of national freeawn w 
inter-communal unity and harmony ae being tbe political goal of thie 
When the leaolntion wae moved, iiie Speaker, Str Azizul Haqw, .vSii 

Eiawaa vhetbei he did not feel that a motion of this chatactn waa not t 
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AM>ropriAt6 to the pTMent ooeation.^ The matter pfopoied to be dealt with in the 
molation. the Speaker remarked, waa being eeriooely disouBsed elsewhere and if 
at the present moment these things were discussed in the House, it might create 
ill-feelings here and outside. In these circumstances, the Speaker thought that it* 
was in the intereata of everyone to postpone consideration of the resolution till a 
suitable occasion arose. Mr. Biswas having agreed to the proposal, the resolution 
was passttl over and the House ad]ourned till August 18. 

Raw Juts Taxation Bill (conto.) 

18 th. AUGUST The Assembly to-daj|[ passed the Bengal Raw Jute Taxation 
Bill by 68 to 22 votes. The Bill sought tD,Jro?ide a tax ot two annas per roaiind 
on raw JPte purchased by occupiers o! jute mills and shippers of jut^ for Uie 
purpose of carrying out measures for the stabilisation of jute prices and for 
furthering the interest of the growers of jute and of the jute industry generally. 
The tax is expected to yield a revenue of Rs. 50 lakhs per annum. The House 

then adjourned. . 

Markets Regulation Bill (gontd.) 

19th. & 20Ui. AUGUST The Assembly devoted to-day’s sitting to the consideration 
of the clauses of the Bengal Markets Regulation Bill and disj>o8ed of amendmenla 
up to Gtause 9b Excepting abaut|half a dozen amendments which were of the nature 
of improving the drafting of the Bill all other amendments proposed were rejected. 
The House was rather thinly attended particularly so far as the Op)>osltioii was 
concernM and this was reflected in themly one division which was called by the 
Opposition, the amendment concernid Mni; defeated by 91 to 26 votes. 

j^fore the '^^ouse ^ resumed discussion on the Hir; Mr. ^laluddin Hanhemy 
wanted to raise a diacussion witli regard to the difficulties which the members were 
experiencing in their work on account of the patrol rationing scheme. The Speaker 
announced that the question would be discussed in* the House on Wednesday, when 
the House would be cleared of visitors because it was a matter which concerned 
the members only. The House then adjourned till the next day, the SOth. August, 
when the bill was further discussed and the second reading of the Secondary 
Educatiou Bill was formally moved. The House then adjourned till thii, .27th. 
August. 

Secondary Education Bill 


27th. AUGUST Both the Government and the Opposition having agreed^ 
postpone consideration of the Bengal Secondary EducatioR Bill till Monday next, 
the Assembly, which iftet this evening after a week*B recess, was adjourned till 
that day. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, addressing tlie 
Speaker, said that the Opposition were under the impression that the Bill would 
not be taken up. They had, therefore, to consider their position now. He suggest- 
ed that the House be adjourned for about forty-five minutes in order to enable 
the Opposition to decide their course of action. 

While not opposing the adjournment of the House, the Chief Minister. Mr. 
A. K, Patlui Huq who was in charge of the Bill pointed out that the feeling of 
the Coalition Party was that this Bill should be proceeded with, and, unless 
any unforeseen thing happened, finished in this session. Tike House was then 
adjourned for forty^five minutes. 

In announcing the agj’eement reached with the Oppositioin^when the Assembly 
met after nearly an hour *a adjournment, the Chief Minister. Mr. A. AT. Pazlul Huq, 
said that he bad diacuBsed the matter with the Leader of the Opposition and they 
bad come to the following agreement : 

The Special Committee on the Secondary Education Bill will have time till 
Sunday next to conclude the deliberations ; even if the Special Committee 
cannot agree on some points, Government will be at liberty to proceed with the 
Bill on and from Monday next and the leaders of the Opposition do not ^ object to 
such a procedure ; if there is complete agreement on the measure, tlie Chief Minis- 
ter will decide as to the procedure to be adopted for the consideration of such an 
agreed meaaure during the current session of the Assembly. .... 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bo$e said that, on b^alf of the Opposition snd with the 
consent of the leaders of the different parties constituting tlie Opposition, be had 
come to the agreement just then announced on the floor of the House by the 
Chief Minister. He addea that the Opposition reallied, the Chief Mlniater realised 
and he hoped that the Coalition Party also realised that, if they could achieve 
agxtemeut over ihia meMure, they vouid be doing '^•omething great, something 
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djOAiiiic And something which will usher in the fallness of the morrow out of the 
emailness of to-day/’ . 

In adjourning the House, the Speaker expressed his belief that if the problem 
could be solved in whatever manner it was possible— it might be possible by an 
agreement— it would solve the greatest problem that was for the time being baffling 
India and was standing in the way of India’s satisfactory progress. It was, after 
all, owing to the qu^tion of communal differences that the achievement of India’s 
destined goal was being delayed. He hoped that this was realised by all seirtions 
of the House. He added that if Bengal could solve the problem, she would be 
giving a lead to the rest of India. 

Tributes to Mahabajadbibaj of Bubdwan 
1st. 8EPTEMBEB :~The Assembly had a very brief sitting to day when referrnce 
was made to the death of the late Makarajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan by the 
Hon. Sir Azizul Huq, Speaker. The Hon. Sir Azizul Huq said that the demise 
of the Maliarajadhiraj Bahadur would be condoled not only in Bengal but all over 
India. He was a towering personality in the very sense of the term. He was one of 
those who bad left his mark on the political life of the country. Belonging to an 
aristocratic family and himself an aristocrat he was one of those who bad always 
an inflate sympthy with the poor. And that was the characteristic feature of the 
late Maharaja* ^ 

Secondary Education Bill (contd.) 

2nd. to 15th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly began to day the consideration of the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill as reported by the select committee in an atmosphere 
of uncertainly and disappointment, the negotiations which were being carried on 
by the special committee with a view to come to an agreed settlement having 
failed on the vital point of the constitution of the Secondary Education Board. 

« When the consideration of the bill was taken up, the Chitf MiiHster^ who had on 
the previous occasion only formally moved the motion and postponed bis speech 
for the next occasion, did not make any speech at all. He said that on the present 
occasion he did not feel inclined to make any speech. All that he wanted to say 
was Ihat the report of the Select Committee on the Secondary Education Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

The debate on the motion to-day was opened by Rai Harendra Nath Bai 
Choudhurv (Bose Group) on behalf of the Opposition. Mr. Rai Cboudbury n oi^ed 
an amendment for the recommittal of the Bill to the same select committee with 
instruction to submit their report by September 30. In tba amendment iqpved by 
Mr. Bai Ohoudhury, the changes which the Opposition wanted to be made in the 
Bill, were elaborately set out. The debate was continued on the next two days, 
the 8rd. ft 4th. September. On the last day, the 4th. September, the Opposition 
amendment for the recommittal of the Bill to the same select committee was 
rejected by the House by 124 to 56 votes. Besides the Coalition Party and the 
European Group, the Erishak Proja Party, which generally votes with the 
Opposition, voted with the Government to-day. Thq Opposition included both the 
wings of the Congress Party, the independent Scneduled Caste Party, the 
independent Hindu Hationalist Party and two independent Muslim members. 
The Government motion for taking the Bill into consideration was then carried 
without a division, and the House adjoured till Monday next, the 8th. September, 
when the consideration of the Bill clause by clause commenced. The whole clay 
was taken up with the discussion of a single amendment relating to the definition 
clause. It was urged on behalf of the Opposition that the attitude of tlie 
Government with regard to the amendment would be a test of their sincerity if 
they were actuated by any spirit of accommodation or wanted to rush throngh 
the Bill by the sheer weight of their number. After a fierce battle ^ of points ot 

order which raged for three, quarters of an hour, in which the Chief 

Minister’s reply to the denate was threatened to be shut out by tne 

carrying of a closure motion at the instance of the Coalition Party Mr. 
Sarai Chandra Bose appealed to Mr. Huq to leave the amendment 
unvoted till the next day. Next day, the 9th. September, 

disposed of two amendments with reference to the definition clause. The tniru 
amendment was under considetation when the House was adjourned for the day- 
In contrast to the previous 4aJ» the discussion in the House was less uveiy. 
While the House was considering the Bill, (be leaders of the Opposition 
Mr, Sarat Chandra Boh, Mr, JS^ran Banker Roy and Dr< Syamaprasad Moofcerjeet 
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w«r6 eloMtted with Sir NaMtmuiMin, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardp and other membera 
of the Government psr^. with a view to explore further the potsibilitiea of 
compromise. Mr. Fastlul^Buq after loininff in the disoussioii for some time came back 
to the House to attend to the debate and after the House rose participated 
in the conference which lasted till 9 p. m. It was not known what definite result 
had been arrived at. There was a dtsctission as to what was meant by secondary 
education*. The Bill proposed in clause 2 section 9 that secondary education 
"means education other than primary education or post-matriculation education 
nrovid^ that (a) the provincial government may, bv notification, declare any 
form of education to be, or not to be secondary education, and (b) if any 
question arises as to whether any form of educaton is or is not secondary 
education, the matter shall be referred, to the provincial government whose decision 
shall be final*’. Next day, the 10th. September, while the Assembly wrestled 
throughout the whole evening with the consideration of the amendment relating 
to the definition of ’secondary edncation* which was left iindiaiimsed of on the 
previous evening, the conference between tlie leaders of the Opposition parties and 
the representatives of the Government, continued outside the House iti order to 
explore the possibilities of au agreed settlement over the Secondary Education 
Bill. After being debated throughout the whole evening, Sai BarettUranaih 
Choudhury*8 amendment with reference to the definition of ’secondary education* 
was lost by 110 to 41 votes. Mr. Aahutoah Lahiri, the** Hindu MaliaHshha member 
remaini^ neutral. Next day. the iftb. September, with the Opposition leaders and 
t4ie representatives of the Government still engaged in the exploration of the 
|K)8Bimiitie8 of a settlement over the Bill, the debate to-day as on the days 
previous lacked reality, as the Chief Minister himself described it. 'l'i\e whole of the 
evening was taken up with the consideration of only one amendment relating to 
the definition of secondary education. The amendment which was movnl by 
Dr, Syamapraaad Mookerjee and with which Mr. Fazlul Huq expressed his 
substaiitiiil agreement but which he could not accept at the present moment on 
actount of practical difficulties was defeated by 51 to 82 votes. The Government 
majority was narrowed down on account of the Krishak Proja Party supporting 
the amendment The House then adjourned till the next day, the September, 
when it adjourned apin for want of quorum. Next day, the 18th. Septemb($ih, the 
vital clause of the Bill which relates to the composition of the proposed Hecondory 
Education Board was taken up. On behalf of the Opposition. Mr. Pramatha 
Nath Banerjee, of the Bose group, moved a comprehensive amendment suggesting 
changes in the constitution of the Board as provided in the Bill. Placing his 
amendment before the* House, Mr. Banerjee said that they wanted that the 
proposed Board of Secondary Education should be absolutely free from the 
taint of communalism and that academic considerations woold prevail in the 
Board. Mr. Banerjee told the House that the elTorls for a settlement over the Bill 
had not so far succeeded. Further discussion on the clause and the various 
amendments moved on behalf of the Opposition, in regard to it continued on 
September 16, when opposing the opposition amendment, the hon. Mr. A. K, 
Fazlul Huq, Vacation Minister, said that the principle underlying the distribution 
of seats on the proposed Secondary Education Board had been carefully worked 
out in order to give due representation to various interests keeping in view the 
needs and requirements of education as also j^reserving Uie communal ratio as 
much as possible. They had done that by giving representation to communities 
and by giving representation to ex-officio members to meet the needs of education. 
As at present advised, he could not accept any amendment or change in the consti- 
tution of the Board without destroying the fundamental principles on wliich 
the Bill was based. For this reason be opposed the amendment. The Assembly 
at this stage'adjoorned. 

Motion of No-confidence 

16th. 8EPTESIBBR The Assembly provided an interesting drama this evening 
when in a tense atmosphere it commenced session, all the parties being present in 
full strength. The galleries were over-crowded and a number of policemen were 
in evidence. Six membere from the Coalition Krishak Proja Party and of Mr. 
oarat Boae^a group had tabled motions expressing ‘no confidence’ in Minister 
nuhrawardy. Out of nearly a hundred members of the Coalition Party, 40 were 
with 61r. Jauq and in combination with 30 S^eduled Caste members, iDdepeiidcnt. 
Rationalists and the membere of Barat Boae group, the motion against Mr. 
SuhraMfordif stood a good diaim of being earned. 
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Thfl Depu^ Speaker, Mr. Asraf AH who presided over the session in the 
•hsenoe of Uie Speaker, Sir Agizul Haqu§ adjourned the House stating that the 
matter before the House was of such im^rtanoe that itiwhould be dealt with by 
the Speaker himself. This action took the House completely by surprise. 

After the Deputy Speaker had left, pandemonium prevailed. Khan Bahadur 
Afzal occupied the ehair and Mr. Nalinakzha Sanyal spoke expressing lack of 
confidence in Mr. Suhrawardy and requesting those present to lodge a protest 
against bis continuance in office. A^ut 125 members signified approval of Mr. 
SanyaVz suggestion. 

About half an hour before the Assembly was scheduled to meet, the 
Speaker (Sir Azizul Haque) sent intimation to the members of the House 
regretting his inabilltjr to attend the Assembly meeting to-day and adding that 
if the present condition of his health continued, he might not be able to attend 
the sessions for some time. He said that for a month he had been carrying ou 
Assembly work in spite of frequent attacks of fever. Every day he was having 
'temperature in the evening and doctors had advised him to take perfect rest for 
at least three months. 

As soon ms the House was declared adjourned, members of the Opposition 
and th^upporters of Mr. Fazlul Buq in the Coalition Party vociferously lodged 
their potest against the manner ^n which the Deputy Speaker bad adjourned 
the House. 

The ministerial crisis which the no-confidence motions against hBlk H, s, 
Suhrawardy foreshadowed remained suspended for the moment. The motions which 
could not be moved in the Assembly on the 16th. on account of the abrupt 
adjournment of the House by the Deputy Speaker was couaidered at all this 
session, as the Assembly was prorogued on the 18th. 

There was a conference at Government House on 17th, Sept, in the afternoon 
over which Hia Excellency the Governor presided. There was an agreement that 
the present session will be prorogued on Thursday (September, *18) as previously 
scheduled in view of the close proximity of the Pu]a Holidays. Ills Excellency 
informed the conference that it was his desire to summon the Assembly in 
November next. The House was accordingly prorogued. 


Winter Session — Calcutta — 27th. Not. to 18th. December 1941 

The Secondary Education Bill (contd) 

The Bengal Ijegislative Assembly, which met on the 27th.*November for the winter 
session, was adjourned till December 8, without transacting any busineBB, in order 
to enable an agreed settlement being reached regarding the Secondary Education 
Bill. There was a full attendance of members, and the public as well as the 
official galleries were packed, in view of the report appearing in the morning 
papers that ^no-confidence'*, motions would be moved against two members of the 
Oaoinet when the House meets to-day. 

As the House assembled, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K Fazlul ffuq, made a 
brief statement, to the effect that the present session of the Assembly had been 
called primarily for the purpose of discussing the provisions of the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill. They were trying, when they last met, to have an 
agre^ settlement regarding the Bill itself; and tlieir attempts at an agreed settlement 
were very satisfactory and it was hoped that, with a little more effort, they would 
be able to produce an agreed Bill. Unfortunately, however, the intervention of the 
holidays and the absence of many members of the Select Committee, to which 
the Bill had been referred, prevented them from resuming their deli^ra^ipdb, and 
he was sorry that no progress had been made. They proposed ta vsiume their 
labours and for that purpose some time would be necessary. Si; he suggested 
that ^e House be adjourned for a few days in order to enable them to continue 
the work. The Speaker then adjourned the the House till the December 8. 

Besionation of Ministers 

On the lat. Daeember all the ten Ministers of the Bengal Cabinet tendered their 
resignations to H. R the Governfiir. A Govern meit House communique issued st 
2-BO p.m. stated : *Tt is annoanced that Ministers have to-day tendered to his 
Ex^lency the Governor their reei|knatlins as members of the Council of MinistNS. 
They wifi continue to renin In charge of their respective portfolios until 
Escdlency the Governor has^ecided wbetto or not to accept tludr l esf g na t iops. 
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Tbs Hoq Cabinet wbioh resifcnedT oonsietad of the followioff ; Mr. A 
Faelnl Ba^f Chief Minieter and Miniater in charge of Education: Bir 
Naaimaddio, Homo MfUiater ; Sir B. R Singh Boy, Revenue Miniater ; Mr. k. R 
Btthrawardy, Miniato , in cbar^ of RoMce, Latour and Oomroerce ; Nawab 
Bahadur ol Dacca, Miniater in charge of Public Health and Local SelLQovernment ; 
Maharaja Sriah Chandra Nandy of CSoaaimbaiar, Miniater in charge of Worka 
and Oommonicationa ; Mr. Tamisuddin Khan, Miniater in charge of AgricnUnie 
and Indnatriea ; Nawab MuaharefT Hoeain, Judicial Minister ; Mr. P. D. Raikut 
Minister in charge of Excise and ForeaU ; Mr. M. B. Mullick, Minister in charge 
of Co-operation and Rural Indebtedness. 

Gbnesib of the Crisis 

The Ministerial crisis had its genesis in the letter addressed by the Chief 
Minister, Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq to the Secretary of the AlMndia Muslim 

L^ue, criticising the ^ybitrary conduct** of its President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who 
had threatened disciplinary Mtion against Mr. Huq and several others on their 
membership of the National Defence Council. 

'J'bis statement of Mr. Huq was taken exception to by auction of the 
Ministerialist Coalition Party, including some of the Cabinet members, and there 
was a demonstration on the Calcutta Maidan in ^condemnation of certain rimarks 
of Mr. Huq relating to the President of the League. This gave rise to a split in 
the Ministerialist Party and demonstrationa and counter-denionstrationa by the 

S ters of the two parties, one led by Mr. Huq and the otlier by his Muslim 
ues in the Cabinet, continued for some time. Efforts however were made 
by those who rcmaiped neutral to bring about a rapprochment between the two 
opposing groups and the solution of the Huq-Ijeague dispute by getting the 
Ijesgne Working Committee to decide not to take any action against Mr. Huq 
in view of his ex[>lanation offered on the eve of its last meeting at Delhi. This 
was expected to* bring to an end the differences amongst Muslim Ministere 
in Bengal too. But this did not happen and the Bengal Cabinet crisis eontiuu^ 
to develop. 

Immediately after the League Working Committee meeting at DethL Mr. 
Htiq*s supporters in the Assembly formed themselves into s new bmy known ss 
the Progressive Assembly Party and later, a bigger party known as the pro- 
gressive Coalition Party was composed on November 26 of the various parties 

in Opposition in the Legislature and the Progressive Partv of Mr. Huq*s 

supporters. This Partv decided to act under the leadership of Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq. Chief Minister of Bengal. 

On the morning of November 29, the question of formation of the Progressive 
Coalition Fartv composed of Mr. Huq's siibporters, the Forward Bloc group of 
Ooiigressmen, toe Krisnak Proja ]*arty, the Independent Bcheduled Caste Party, 
and some unattached members, with the assurance of responsive co-operation from 
the official Congress group and the Hindu Nationalist Party, was raised in a 
Cabinet meeting. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal presiding. After His 
Excellency had left the meeting, Mr. Huq issued a statement contradicting the 
report that be had accepted the leadership of the newly formed Progressive 
Coalition Party as, he said, it would be unconstitutional of him to form such a 
party, with those, who were in opposition in the Assembly, so long as be was 
the Chief Minister and Leader of the Coalition Party, backing the present Ministry. 

A Biateroent appeared in the morning papers, (Ist Dec.), made by the Chief Whip of 
the Krishak Proja Party, to the effect that there was no ground for disbelieving 
the formation of the Progressive Coalition Party and also the fact tfiat Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq had been accepted as the I^eader of the Party whose object was to 
throw out reactionary Ministers of the Bengal Cabinet.** 

It is aswled in this connection that at the end of the last session of the 
Bengal Assemhly, following demonstrations against Mr. Huq for his remarks 
sgsinst the League President, Mr. M. A. Jinnab, naif a dozen members, including 
some of the Ministerialiet Coalition Party, gave notices of 'no-confidence* motions 
saainst the Finance Minister. Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, who is also the Becretsry 
of the Provincial Muslim League. These motions could not, however, be taken 
up at the Assembly was prorogued on the same day there were expected to 
be raieed. r 

, the Assembly met for the winter asssiou on Novem^r 27, two eimito 

no-confidenoe’ motions, one against tJbe Home Ministhr. Sir Nszimnddin, and the 
Pther against the Finance Mimster, Mr, H. S. Suhrawardy, were given notioe of 
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by the members of the Krlshsk Projs Party. When, however, the Aeeembly met on 
November 27, before the House took up Uie day’s buBiness, the Chief Minister 
moved for adjournment for ten days, in order to enable the various parties to 
come to an agreed settlement on the question of the Secondary Education Bill, 
which was the main official business for the session. The House was adjourned by 
the Speaker, Sir Azizul Haque till December 8 and further efforts were made for 
effecting a compromise between the two Opposition groups in the Ministerialist 
Coalition Party. On the other hanfl parties in Opposition took advantage of the 
recess to consolidate and strengthen their position in view of the possibility of 
*no-confldence’ motions being taken up on December 8. 

About a year after its formation in April 1937, by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq 
following the {(eneral electtons. the Ministry resigned in June 1938 due to certain 
differences of opinion with Mr. Nausher Ali, the then Minister for Local Self- 
Government. Following this, the late Lord Brabourne called upon Mr. Huq again 
« to form a Cabinet which the latter did with all the previous Ministers-— except Mr. 
N^sher Ali — and with two additions, namely, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan and Mr. 
Shamsuddin ^hmed. both of the Krishak Proja Party. Some months after Mr. 
Shamsnddin Ahmed resigned and this was followed by the resignation of Mr. 
Nalinfltanjan Barker, who was the Finance Minister— the latter over the issue 
of the war resolution in the Assembly. 

It is now possible to reveal the different manoeuvres and counter-manoeuvres 
that have been going on behind the scenes during the period the Cabinet crisis 
had been brewing. 

After Mr. Bazlul Huq settled his differences with the High Command of 
the Muslim Leaj^ue and Mr. Jinnah, it was expected that his differences with his 
League colleagues in the Cabinet would also be amicably settled. But Mr. Fazlul 
Huq himself, as also the newly formed Progessive Assembly Party, held that the 
differences with the League High Command formed an issue entirely separate 
from the differences with the Cabinet colleagues. The Progressive Assembly Party, 
consisting of a group of 47 members from within the ranks of the present Coali- 
tionists, who number 108, was compelled to seek new alliances so as to ensure a 
stable majority for any Government that might be formed with its support, and 
so allied itself with Krishak Projas numbering 19, Independent Scheduled Castes 
numbering 12, the Forward Bloc numbering 27 and Hindu Nationalists numbering 
11. Four unattached members and the 27 members of the official Congress i’arty 
(provided the Congress High Command approves of the idea) were believed to be 
willing to offer responsive co-operation to this newly formed afliance, when it comes 
into power. * 

The European Group in the Legislature were anxious to retaiu its import- 
ance as a balancing force and tried hard to persuade Mr. Huq to compose his 
differences with the Nazimuddio Group, pointing»out that, in case dissolution of 
the Cabinet occurred, the Governor was not bound to call on Mr. Huq to form 
a fresh Ministry. Meantime, the Nazim iiddiii-Suhrawardy Group too tried persua- 
sion and threats, and while it was reported Mr. Huq lent his ears to the pleadings 
of his Cabinet rivals, the Krishak Proja Party upset the apple-cart by giving notice 
of two "no-confidence” motions against Sir K, Nazimuddin and Mr. Suhrawardy, and 
these were due to be moved on the opening day of the Assembly, on the 27th. Nov. 

It was thought that rather than face the "no-confidence” motions against 
them, Sir K, Nazimuddin, Mr* Suhrawardy, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan and the Naivah 
of Dacca, who could have been in no doubt as to the outcome of the result, would 
tender their redgnations from the Ministry. It was also expected that if dissolution 
of the CabinelT folfOwed their resignations, the Governor would find himself free 
to call on one of them to constitute a Cabinet, which he could not very well have 
done had the legislature expressed its want of confidence in them "by a majority 
vote. The resignation of Mr. Fazlul Huq, along with all his colleagues, on the 1st. 
November, was something of a surprise even to bis closest friends. Mr. Fazlul Huq s 
consultations with the Governor, prior to the Cabinet meeting might have 
influenced him to resign along with his colleagues. 

Bengal Musum League's Resolution 

Developments regarding the Cabinet crisis reached a further stage on the ?ad, 
December with the Working Committee of the B^gal Provincial Muslim League 
mssing resolutions calling^ on all members of the Legislature who are memoew 
of the Muslim League to ooostitute themselves into a new Bengal Legislsture 
Muslim League Party. 
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Goodemniiig the forniihUon of Uia Progreuive Ateembl; Party and the 
formation of **Progi:easiT6 CoalitiouUta** aa inimical fo Moslim interesU in Bengal 
Ibe Working Committee further directed all League Legialatora to dissociate 
themselvee from the Progressive groups. It was also decid<^ to inaugurate almost 
immediately the Bengal Legislature Muslim League Party. References wese made 
oointlDg out that Muslim legislators, by strengthening the Progressive groups, 
i^ld he handing over the administration of tue Province to the Congress, the 
Forward Bloc and the Hindu Mahasabha gremps, thereby endangering Muslim 
interests. 

The Progressive Assembly Party, in the mesn while, gave notice of **iio 
confidence*’ motione sgainet Sir K, Nazimuddin^ Mr. Suhratvardy, Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, the Nawab o/ Dacca, Mr. Mukund Behari MuUick and Sir Bejoy Singh 
Singh Roy and no fewer than 29 members sent in notices. 

Mr. Suhbawardy’8 Statemrnt 

Mr. 8. Suhrawardy, Minister of Finance, in the course of an interview,* gave ^ 
out aa his opinion that these '*no confidence^’ motions would be invalid since they 
had tenderm their resignations and would soon cease to hold Office and fresh 
*'no confidence” motione would have to be tabled in case they again cgins to 
power. Asked as to why Mr. Fazlul Hnq chose to resign along with bis 
collogues, Mr. Stihrawsrdy held that the Cabinet was jointly responsible to the 
L^islature and that the logical sequence of resignation by a majority of Ministers 
was the Premier’a resignation as well, otherwise the Premier could have been 
justifiably dismissed by the Governor. Besides, the Cabinet represented the 
Coalition Party and when Ministers, representing the majority in the Coalition 
Party tendered their resignation, it would have been most improi)er for the 
Premier to remain in office and fill up vacancies. 

Mr. SuhrawQfdy held the view that the Governor should constitutioiislly call 
on the leader of tne largest single political party inside the Legislature to form 
the new Cabinet and It would be quite proper to proro^^ue the Assembly imme- 
diately after the new Cabinet Is formed so as to {five time to the new Cabinet to 
explain its programme to the country and secure its approval before functiotiing 
in the Legislature. He cited the example of Assam where, after the fall of the 
Haadullah Ministry, when the Bardoloi Ministry was formed, the Assam Assembly 
was immediately prorogued. 

*'Iu spite of our best eiforts’^p Mr. Suhrawardy said, ”wo failed to persuade 
Mr. Fazlul Huq to sivj^ up his support to the Progressive Assembly Party, which 
composed* as it is of members from within the ranks of the present Coalition 
Party, wae bound to hamper unity within the Coalition Party. Mr. liuq apparently 
made large promises to the Progressive Group members and to the Sarat 
Bo$e {i;Toiip and he cduld pot get out of them. We even ofTered to consider 
expansion at a later stage, but he forfeited our confidence by eiicouraging dissetisioii 
within our ranka and it became quite impossible any longer to work with him.” 

Mr. Suhrawardy^B citation of the example of the prorogation of the Assam 
Assembly seemed to miss the point that in the case ot Assam there existed no 
group at that time in Assam which without being given time would have been 
able to form a stable Government, whereas now in the Bengal Assembly, Mr. 
Fazlul Huq has a definite majority and would be able to face the Legislature 
immediately after he forms his Cabinet. 

^ Further, at a meeting of party leaders held prior^ to the prorogation of the 
previous session of the Bengal Assembly, the Governor gave an assurance that 
the present session of the Assembly would be given an opportunity to record 
Us confidence or want of it in the Ministry. 

It is ioterestinfl; to record in this connection here that Mr. Fqzlul Huq 
wrote a letter to the Governor pointing out the strength he commanded in 
the Assembly which seemed to be somewhere around 150 in a House of 249. and 
that constitutionally be ^ould be summoned to form the Cabinet. 

Mb. Huq accepts Leapersbip 

On the 3rd. December Mr. A. IT. Faslul Huq accepted tlic leadership of 
i formed Prmesslve Coalition Party of the Bengal Assembly. In 

announcing his decision, Mr. Huq issued the following statement .... 

. ^fth humility and with pardonable pride wat I aocimt the leadership 

T l^ogressive Coalition Party, which has been kindly offered to me by the 

leaders of the various sections iir tl^ House, The formstioii of this party, 
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bringing together M it doee the divene element! in India’s national life, Is an 
etent unprecedented in the history of India, and should, I hope, be an aogury 
not only for the cessation of communal strife, but also for the carrying out of 
a programme for the good of all sections of the people In this conntr}. Our 
united efforts will henceforth be directed towards the achievement of our eommoa 
purpose and common ideals. 

*1 wish to avail myself of this opportunity, as President of the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League, to express my grateful thanks to those members of tiie 
Muslim League who have kindly offered the benefit of their advice and support 
by joining the new Progressive Coalition Party under my leadership. 1 am 
convinced that, despite any propaganda Uiat may be made against them, they are 
loyal and staunch members of the Muslim League who have always upheld, as 
1 am sure they will always do, the best traditions of the League. [ have not the 
•lightest doubt that they are the true exponents of the spirit and ideals of the 
MusUm League. 

^ ^he present ProcresBive Coalition Party is composed of members of the 
Muslim League, the Krishak Proja, the Congress, the Eiiidii Maha Sabha, the 
Natibnalists, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, Labour members. Scheduled 
Caste|! and other elements of the legislature. It is my firm belief that it is this 
party alqpe that can bring relief to all communities. We will work with a united 
purpose tor the good of all communities and interests. 

*‘I hope that every home in Bengal will stand solidly behind this entente to 
enable it to fulfil its purpose. 

'*1 think, I ought to make mv position via-a via the Coalition Party absolutely 
clear. This party was formed in 1937 with the object of supporting the Coalition 
Ministry under my leadership. In pursuance Of a decision taken by the majority, 
the Council of Ministers tendered their resignation on Monday, the let of December, 
1941, without obtaining its mandaUP^ Its members have iiow;formed themselves 
into separate parties. For these reasons the coalition party of 1937, has obviously 
ceaaed to exist. I was therefore justified in accepting the leadership of the 
progressive coalition party in the confident hope thit it will usher in a new era of 
peace and prosperity.’^ 


Strength of New Alliance 


The newly formed Progressive Coalition Party, whose leadership was accepted 
by Mr. Faslul Huq, claimed to have a strength gl 119 members, composed of the 
following groups : Mr. Barat Bose’s Party, the Krjshak Proja Party, 19, the 
Progres^ve Assembly Party. 42, the Independent Schedulkl Castes Gronp; 12, the 
Nationalist Hindus, 14, Anglo-Indians, 3, Labour, l. 

Peogressive Coalition Par^ -FoUmed 

The first formal meeting of the Progressive Oaalitioft Party was held, on the 
4th. December, at the residence of the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, who 
was unanimously elected Leader. 

One hundred and two members, belonging to the various groups in the 
Assembly, iorming the CoalitioiL attended the meeting, besides several memben 
of the Upper House. ^ « t i 

The name of Mr. Huq was proposed by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bosp, Ijcaaer 
of the Bose Group, and was seconded by Mr. Shamauddin Ahmed, Leader of the 
yriflhulr Proja Party. The proposal was supported by Dr. Shyma f^rasad 
Hooker jee, Leader of the Nationalist Party, Nawab Muiharrujf Hoaaain, Judicial 
and Legiriative Minister, Khan Bahadur Ilaahem AH Khan, Deputy Leader of the 
Progressive Assembly Party, Mr. Hem Chandra Naaar, Leader of the Independent 
Scheduled Caste Party, and Mr. J. W. Chippendale (Anglo-Indian). 

Mr. Huq, in the course of a short speech, said that he expected 
in Ben^ as a result of the formation of this party, which represented the differ^ 
parties and interests in the legislature. He hoped that the message of tniB 
would go to the remotest villages of Bengal and Bengal would stand unitea in 
solving her economic and other vital problems. 


Old Coalition Party Dissolved 

Strong condemnation of the “conduct ol Mr. A. K. Faslul Huq in betraytog 
the Ministetialist Coalition dirty (of which he was the Leader) by fonnmg^tne 
Prog^ive Assembly Party and by accepting the leadership of a coalition ot wme 
moiBDOT of Opposition parties’’ was recorded in a resolution adqptea ai 
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mettiiig of the Miolstertliit Coalitioii putv hdA on the 4Qi. December, et Uie Council 
Boose. The. members of the newly-formed Progressive Assembly Party who weie also 
members of the Biinisterialist Coalition Party, did not attend Uie meeting. 

Hie meeting also expressed its “want of confidence in Mr. Fasiul Hue for 
aeoeding from the party wiUi some of its members and thereby bringing anout 
the re^^tion of the present Cabinet.*' 

The meeting declared the Ministerialist Coalition Party dissolved “in view of 
the bast that Mr. Faslul Huq and his groups were constituent dements of the 
party formed in 1937 and that he and somfit members of his group have seceded 
from it." 

It was announced at the meeting that the members of the Assembly Scheduled 
Castes Party, led by Mr. M, B. MulUek^ Minister for Co-operative Credit and 
Rural Indd>tedness, would support and work with the newly-formed Bengal 
Legislature Muslim League Party in canning on parliamentai7 activity. 

The meeting was attended by 72 members of the liegislature, including six 
Ministers, with the hon. Nawab Bahadur of Dacca in the chair. * 


Mr. Jinnah's Statement 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a statement to the press on the 5th. l> Tomber, lays 
“I congratulate the members of the Muslim League in Bengskon having 
formed the Muslim League Party in the Assembly and liaviiig elected Sir 
Niuimuddin as their leader. I appeal to every Muslim Ijeagiier in particular and 
other Muslim members of the Bengal Assembly to join the Party and maintain 
the solidarity ana unity of Muslim Bengal to meet the mm^hinatioiis of over hdf 
a dozen misi^llaneous groups, who have come together and call themselves as a 
Coalition Party merely on the basis of causing disruptions amongst the Mussalmans 
and are otherwise (^les asunder. And Mr. Fazlul Huq has accepted the leadership 
of such a combination. ^ 

“I regret that Mr. Fazlul Huq has been a party to intrigues with other 
groups and has broken away from the Muslim Ijcague. Ho has been now for some 
considerable time trying to stab the Muslim Jjeaguc in * the back and now his open 
departure from the Leaguei I hope, will enable the Musilra lAiaguc Party to work 
on sound, healthy and honourable lines. 

“Finally, I appeal to all Muslims inside and outside the legislature to stand 
by the Ijaaaership of Sir Nazimuddin and the Muslim Ixiague Party '^iit the 

Assembly. I assure Sir Nazimuddin and the Muslim I.<eAgue Party in the 

Assembly the fullest support andlielp of the All India Muslim League.*’ 

• League Minister^' Statement 


“Mr. Fazlul Huq Bad .created such a position that inevitably he had no 
alternative but to tendea^ his f resignation Rud the resignation of his Oaiiinet.*' 


This observation was made 
Over the signatures of four 


a joint statement issued, on the 5th. December, 
uslim Ministers, namely. Sir Nazimuddin, the Nawab 
Bahabur of Dacei^ Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and Mr. Tamiziiddin Khan, explaining the 
circumstances which, according to them, had led to the resignation of the Huq Cabinet. 

The stateihent among other things observes ; “All are aware .that Mr. Huq 
has been off and on, during the last two years, 4f not longer, in secret consultation 
with Mr. Sarat Bose, the leader of the Congress Forward Bloc and certain 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders for the formation of an alternative Ministry. We did 
tiot pay much attention to these attempts. In the interests of Mnsliio solidarity 
and in the belief that Muslim Bengal desired that we should mrk together as 
long as it was humanly possible to do so, we put up with all these and many 
such other attempts. Matters, however, came to a crisis when JAr, Fazinl Uiiq 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the All-India Muslim Ijesgiie, cssting aspersions 
utainst Mr. Jinnah, and attempting to create a serious division in Muslim ranks 
by raising the Bengali and non-Bengali question in relation to All-India politics 
and threatening to dissociate the Muslims of Bengal from the All-Jndis Muslim 
l^^ne. Be invited some members of the Coalition Party to his house and 
Incited them to bring, witbont as much as referring the matter to the Coalition 
Party, a motion of 'oo-confidence’ againat one of us, who, as the Secretary of the 
Bengal Provincial Mualim League, had had the temerity to uphold the honour 
preetige of the League. He kept on eneoursging his supnorters ip wolt from 
tta Ooalitloii Party. That reault^ in the formation of toe so-called Progrmiye 
Dhif ^g^ ng hie obligatioDs to the Coallilon Party he aocepied the 
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"Ai this Btnick at. the very foundation of the Coalition Party, it became only 
a matter of time when Uie Miiiietry as a whole would lall« In the interest how- 
ever of the Muslim community we made every possible effort to set him riaht 
with the Muslim League and to induce him to withdraw the allegations he had 
made in bis letter. Letters were exchanged between us ab Daneeling, and the 
working committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League affirmed its confidence 
in him on the basis of the statements in his letter to us. We understood that all 
matters between us had been adpisljpd and that the matter was closed. A meeting 
of the Coalition Party was held November 26 at the residence of Nawab 
Musharruf Hossain. Already notices of motions of *no-confidence’ had been sent 
against two ^ of us. Realising that the Coalition Party would, by an overwhelming 
majority give a mandate to all its members to op^se such* motions in the House. 
Mr. Fazlm Huq prevented any decision, or even discussion on the subject, and on 
the plea that such a decision would disrupt the Coalition Party, stated that he was 
working for an adjournment of the meeting of the Assembly fixed for the next 
day, in order to gain time to compose the differences in the Pafty. Mr. Huq had 
already gained the consent of the Opposition groups tor an adjournment by assuring 
them that he wanted time to strengthen his position so that the motion of 
*no-confidence’ may be successful aud may not be defeated. While, therefore, we 
were expecting and hoping that. in. terms of his statement to the Party, he would 
make efforts to bring about a compromise, we learnt to our astonishment that the 
very next day a meeting of the Progressive Party was held under his presidentship 
and the Party reiterated its determination to support the *no-confidence’ motion. 

"Mr. Fazlul Huq continued to work for a coalition with^ the Forward Bloc, 
the Hindu Mahnsabha and other Opposition parties* A meeting was held at the 
residence of Mr. J. G. Gupta on the evening of November 28, with all the 
Opposition groups, at which Mr. Fazlul Huq was present. Mr. Barat Bose drew 
up a document in his own handwriting, which was signed by hj^mself as Leader 
ot the Forward Bloc, by Mr. Bhamsuddin Ahmed as Leader of the Opposition 
Erishak Proja Party, by Khan Bahadur Hashim AH'Khan as the Deputy Leader 
of tlie Progressive Party, and by Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar as Leader of the 
Independent Scheduled Castes on benalf of themselves and Uieir members. The 
signatories formed themselves into a new party, namely, the Progressive Coalition 
ParU, and solemnly declared that they 'accepted’ Mr. Fazlul Huq as their Leader. 
A Cabinet meeting was hurriedly called on November 29, and the public ore 
aware that a Communique was issued in which Mr. Fazlul Huq denied everything. 
On November 30, at a meeting of the Progressive Party at which he presided, it 
was decided to move a vote of *no-.confidence’ against six Mitiisters of his Cabinet, 
while vigorous attempts continued to be made to collect signatures for the newly- 
formed Progressive Coalition Party. 

"The Working Committee of the League has directed that a Bengal Legis- 
lature Muslim League Party should be formed and that all Muslim Leaguers 
should join it. Mr. Fazlul Huq did not attend the meeting of the Working 
Committee and now issues a statement congratulating certain members on dis- 
obeying the mandate of the Working Committee which represents the Muslim 
Leaguers of Bengal. Mr. Huq has chosen to defy the orders of tne Muslim League 
of which be is the President. 

"We leave the public to ludge whether under these circumstances it was 
possible for any self-respecting person to continue to work with Mr. Fazlul Huq 
as a member of his Cabinet.” ^ 

Mr. Jinnah’s Telegram to Mb. Huq 

The following telegram was sent by Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Fazlul Huq on the 
8th. December:— 

"Your telegram dated the 7th. The statement embodied therein is contrary 
to facts and documentary evidence. According to known facts, your conduct 
amounts to treachery. 1 am not influenced by individual quarrels, of which you 
never informed me before, nor even now as to what it is* You have defi^ the 
Provincial League and its decision, of which yoa happen to be President, without 
reference to ,the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League or me. lou 
have formed a coalition. It is not opew to individual members of the League to 
form a clique or coalition without the approval of the Provincial or the Ali-Inth* 
Muslim League. You have declined to join the Muslim L^ue Pkrty formed ny 
the Provincial Muslim League. You have betrayed the former coaliUon 

wUch you were the Leader, and in which the Muslim League Group was me 
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IrntMi, bf yout intrigues with psrties in opposition, behind the League's back. 
1 (AODot pMtpone aoSon, and allow dilatory taotjies and your passing off. in the 
meantime. Si s loyal Maslim Leagner. 1 give you an opportunity to send me your 
fullest explanation if you have any further explanation. You may send it before 
the lOth, or else I must proceed to teke action." 

Me. Huq’8 Reply to Me. Jinnah. 

Mr. A. JT. Fatlul Huq sent the following reply to the telegram of the 
Leagne President Mr. M. A. Jinnah 

*‘l am most painfully surprised at your telegram received to-day. It is 
incorrect that I have joined miscellaneous groups, whose only object is the 
breaking of Muslim Leajgue and Muslim solidarity in Bengal. Nor is it correct 
that wbat I have done is contrary to all rules of the constitution of the Provincial 
and All-India Muslim League. Nor is it correct that I have defied the Muslim 
League, llie present party alignments are exactly the same as when the Coalition 
Party was formed in 19.17 and modified in 3039, with the sole addition of the 
Forward Bloc which is on the analogy of the lines on which the T.cagne formed 
s pact and is working with the Forward Bloc in tlie ChIciiUs Oorporaiion. 
Interested persons are invoking the liCogue for personal ends. I request you os 
President to judge the situation impartially and postpone action until I have been 
given full hearing". 

Absemblv MEEre and adjourns 

llie Bengal Legislative Assembly, which met on the 8th. December after a 
lO'day recess, adjourned without transacting any i>usineBB as a mark of respect to 
the memory of tne Deputy Bneaker. Mr. Ashraf Alt, who died last night. 

There was a large attendance of members, who occupied their seat according 
to old arrangements. I'he members of the outgoing Cabinet, excepting Mr. Fazlul 
Htiq, sat along with the members of the old Ministerialist Coalition Party. Mr. 
Huq was occupying a seat in the Treasury benches. The prominent absentees 
were 8ir K« Nazimuddiii, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca and Maharaja 8rish 
Chandra Nandy of Oossimbazar, members of the former Cabinet. 

New Ministry Formed. 

On the 18th. December Mr. Fazlnl Huq, who formed the new Cabinet, took the 
oaths of office and secrecy along with his two colleagues, the Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee. Llis Excellency the (lovernor, 
in consultation with the Chief Minister, appointed Mr. San tosh Kumar Basil, 
M.L.A., Khan Bahadur M. Abdul Karim, m.l.c., Mr. P. N. Baiierjee. and Khan 

Bahadur M. Hashem Ali Khan, M ii.A., Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, m.l.a., and Mr. 
Upeiidra Nath Burman, m.l.a., to be members of the Council of Ministers. . 

Assembly uroes iiei.bask of Mr. Bose 

12Ui. DECEMBER The Assembly met this atternoon, with three members 
of the newly formed Cabinet in the Treasury Benches. It adopted a resolution 
urging the Government of Bengal to take steps immediately to secure the early 
release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who has been placed under detention under 
the Defence of India Kales. The motion, which was moved by Mr. Santnsk 
Kumar Basu, J)6puty Leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, of which Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose is the fjeader, reads as follows *’This Assembly is of the 
opion that the Government of Bengal should take immediately all necessary steps 
to seenre the early release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who has been- placed under 
detention." The motion was passed without opposition. 

After the motion was adopted, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier, informed 
tlm House that the constitution of the Cabinet would be complete on Monday, 
i herefore, he suggested that the House be adjourned till a later date. The Speaker, 
after oonauUing the leader of the Opposition. Sir Nazimuddin, adjourned the 
House till Tuesday, the 16th. Dec. 


16^. DECEMBER c^Whep the AssemBfy met this afternoon, the hoii. Mr. 
A* A. FmIii/ ffng^ Chief Minister, informed the House that the final selection 
of toe Miptstnr had been made and the names recommended by him bad been 
upimea by His Excellency the Oavernor. The new Ministers would be sworo 
U to-aonow. tht cm Ifii^ udded. 
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lo ibe cirouiiisUneet, the Hon. Sf^ker ndjourned the Honee till the next day. 
Before dmng so. the Soaker toU a member of the Oi^poeltion Aat if the special 
motion, of which be baa given noltce, urging the the release of Allama Maaluiqui. 
the Kbaksar leader, received tbs couseot of His Excellency the Governor it would 
be taken up in the Honse to-morrow* 

Bpeakbrs Attitude to No*Confidekgb Motion 

Explaining his attitude in case notice of any *no-confidence’ motion against 
the new Ministry was given, the Speaker said that such a motion would come 
up before the House to-morrow f<& admission, and if the House gave leave, the 
motion would be taken up for discussion ^on Friday the 19th. December. 

The Chief ^Minister laid on the table the Bengal Turbulent Areas Ordinance, 
which had been issued when the Legislature was not in session. 

In this connection!^'' the Speaker said that if there was any resolution relating 
to the Ordinance, the resolution would be discussed to-morrow and if there was 
any time left after disposing of that resolution, the special motion relating to 
Che release of Aliama Masliriqui, would be taken ^up. ^ 

Detention of Mb. Sarat Bose 

17th. DECEMBER ‘.—Information as to what steps the Bengal Government were 
taking to secure the release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Itoe. now detained under 
the Defence of India Kiiles, under the orders of the Government of India, was 


the instance of a Ministerialist Party member, reauesting the Government to 
take immediately all necessary steps to secure the early release of Mr. Bose, would 
be forwarded to the proper authorities in due course. 

Asked as to whether the Government would only forward the proceedings of 
the Honse regarding the above motion or add any recommendation, the Chief 
Minister said that the matter would be considered by the new Cabinet when it met. 

Asked as to whether the Government propose to lay on the table a copy of 
their representation to the Government of India on the release of Mr. Bose, the 
Chief Minister said that the matter bad to await the orders of the Cabinet. 

The Chief Minister replied in the. negative when asked if any attempt bad 
been made by the Government to diid out the truth or otherwise of the statement 
conUiipd in the Government of India communique issued in connection with the 
' gUm of Mr. Bose. 

Belease of Khars ar I.eader 


In regard to ibe special motion given notice of yesterday by another member 
of the opposition asking the Bengal Government to make representations to the 
India Government for the release of Allama Mashriqi, the Kbaksar leader, the 
Chief Minister pointed out that the Khaksar leader was under detention under 
the Defence of India Buies under the orders of the Government of India 
and the Bengal Government badv nothing to do with his arrest and detenrion. 
In view of the notice received of the special motion, the Bengal Government 
was seeking information as to the reasons of his arrest, the present state 
of his health and the present place of his detention. When this information 
was received, , it would consider the matter in the Cabinet ancL the Minister 
mid'wiot the slightest doubt that consent to the special motion would be gives* 
But, as at present advised, he could not giveAiis consent to the motion. 

Replying to a query by the Speaker, the Chief Minister said that the 
Government was not proceeding with the Secondary Education Bill for the time 
being* The Assembly adjourned till the next day, the 18 tb. Deeemberi when it 
was prorogued. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

Mmmoob Setuon— CalcutU— 28th. July to 12th. Sept 1941 

Adjournmeht Motiohb Ruled out 


Tbs monsoon session of the Bengsl Le|tislative Council (Upper House) 
commenced at Calcutta on the 28tli. July 1941 when lour official Bills were 
introduced. The Bills were, the Bengal Criminal Law (Industrial Areas) Amend- 
ment Bill 1941, the Workmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1941, 
the Bengal Maternity BenedtMTea Estates) Bill 1941, and thePiBeiigal Patni Taluk 
llegulation (Amendment) Bill 19U. 

The President, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra^ ruled out of order aii adjourn* 
ment motion given notice of by Air. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress), in order to 
discuss the situation which bad arisen **ont of the Government’s failure to adopt 
measures to alleviate the distress of the people of the province due to the insde* 
qiiste supply and consequent high prices” of the very necessities of life, including 
nee, which was now sold at^Ks. 7-8 per maund. 

Aoricultubal Debtors Bill 

Onsideration of the Bengal Agricultural Debtora (Second Amendment) Bill, 
1941, was taken up and the discussion had not concluded when the House 
adjourned till the 8€th July when the Minister in charge, Mr. M, B. MullicK 
informed the Council that some of the amendments tabled, required the previotis 
sanction of the Government. He therefore, r^uested the President to |)ostpoue 
further consideration of the Bill for the time being. 

At the outset, the President postponed consideration of an adjournment motion 
given notice of by Mr. Lalit Chandra Da» (Congress) till the Home Minister, 
Sir Nazimuddin, now ill, was able to attend the Council. Tbe object of the 
motion ivas to discuss the situation which bad arisen out of the Bengal (Govern- 
ment’s order, withdrawing the concession of conditional release to terrorist 
prisoners, llie House adjourued till Frida>v 

Promotion of Communal Harmony 

1st. AUGUST ; — A nqp-otficial resolution requesting tlie Government of Beuggl 
to draw uf) and put into operation a suitable scheme for the promotion or 
communal harmony in the province of Bengal as eariv as possible, was unani- 
mously adopted in the Council this afternoon. The Home Minister, Bir Nazimuddin 
said that communal harmony was more a matter for tbe pe(n>le of the province, 
belonging to all communities, to solve rather than for the Government. There 
was no doubt that unless Muslims and Hindus realised their responsibility and 
cultivated a feeling of tolerance and accommodation this question could not be 
solved. While on some public platforms and in the legislature speeches are 
made that there should be communal harmony, at the same time in the press 
and on other platforms many bitter speeches against each other are made. If 
ibis thing goes on, no scheme whatsoever can help in bringing about better 
communal relations. In this matter, 1 feel that a very great rcsppnsibiUty lieq. 
ou. the preaa and in their hands lies to a very great extent the solution oLihe' 
problem”. *Tt has been alleged”, the Home Minister continued, “that the Govern- 
ment by its action have also contributed towards the deterio|atiott in communal 
relations. 1 do not think this is the occasion where the Government should go 
in and give a reply. But I can assure the House and through tbe House the 
people of the province that the Government in all their actions and in all their 
legislative measures have placed the intereste of the province in the fore-front 
and have made no differentiation between communities” The Home Minister 
expressed tbe opinion that at present the communal situatipn in the province 
wae in a very bad sutc. Everywhefs there was a feeling .4)f hostility between 
the two eommunitiee. He, therefore euggested that rMpoiisible leaders of bow 
Mdse and the newspapers should take up the question, and try to ^n fine tbe 
quMUon in its proper sphere. (GonolutBng, the Home Minister said. While we are 
fighting among oureelvee* Bengal may be threatened with a seriput danger so far 
•• the war it concerned. No one can IrfI when tbe realitiee of 1^ war may come 
npon ns. 8o fhr we have not )ma personally affected, but it le poselble that in 

On '8®: 
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the near future the cities of Beuual may be bombed or may be attacked in other 
ways. I feel that Bengal is faced with an imminent danger of war. So it is the 
duty of all to create a situation' where there is no disturbance of peace and to 
create communal harmony, unity and solidarity so that we can face the common 
danger and common affliction, and we can stand together and face the danger. 
I do not want to be understood that I am merely creating a bogey, but I am sure 
that all of you who read the papers and watch the trend of events cannot be 
ignorant of the fact that what I stated is within the bound of not only possibility 
but of very great probability.*’ 


4th. & 5th. A0GU8T :^The adjournment motion tabled by Mr. Lalit Chandra 
JDaa regarding the recent Government order about the conditional release of the 
'’terrorist” prisoners %ll through as the requisite number of members (IB) did not 
stand up in support of permission being given to Mr. Das to move the motion, 
llie Congress party was fairly present. 

Agbiccltural Dbbtobs Bill 

The House concluded the second reading of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Second Amendment Bill and passed a number of amendments, mostly of drafting 
nature. The discussion almost remained confined between the Hon. Mr. AT. B, 
Mullick and the mover of the amendment. 

Of the important amendments that were passed by the House, one provided 
that application for restoration of possession of immovable properties sold iu 
execution of decrees or certificate of debt might be made if, among other conditions, 
the sale was held before the payment was made under section 2 of sub-section 3 in 
relation to the Board established for the local area within which such person 
ordinarily reside at the time of the sale. By another amendment the bonafide 
transfers not affected by the registered instrument, namely, lease br a Mohamedan 
gift which were perfectly valid in law were excluded from the operation 

Sf the bill. 

The third reading of the bill was taken up and the bill was passed when 
the Council met on the next day, the 5tb. Augnst, when supporting the Bill 
"with some reluctance”, Mr. J, B. Boss, Leader of the European Party, warned 
the hon. Minister in charge of the Bill and the Coalition Party, that, in 
future attempts by Government to introduce legislation which had restrospective 
effect would be strongly resisted by his party. 

Official Bills Passed * • 

t2tb. AUGUST :--Four official bills were disposed of by the Council to-day. 
Two of these Bills, the Eastern Frontier Hides (Bengal Battalion Amendment) 
Bill and the Bengal Touts Bill, as adopted by the Assembly, were passed and 
the others, the Workmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill and the BeiiKai 
Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Bill were referred to Select Committees. The 
'House then adjourned till August 15. 

Immigration into Burma 

15th. AUGUST Various terms of the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement, 
such as the literacy test, the payment of high entrance and residential fees, and 
registration of Indians are highly objectionable and discriminatory.”— this was 
the unanimous verdict given by the Council in the form of a non-official resolntipri, 
on the recent agreement between the Governments of India and Burma on the 
question of Indian Immigration into Burma. The resolution, which was moved 
by Mr. Nur Ahmad (Coalition), urged the Central Government to take necessary 
steps for their satisfaction before the Agreement was ratified* 

Expressing the views of the European Group on the matter, Mr, 

Laidlav) said that although they could not support the resolution they should liks 
to put on record and convey to the Government of India that the country was 
entitled to be consulted in matters of such far-reaching importance before authority 
was given to> anybody to initiate an agireement of this nature. He strongly 
criticised the Government Order issued in a notification published in the Gazette 
of the 21st July to the end that with effect from August 1 all persons were 
prohibited from leaving British India for Burma by sea for the pur^se oi 
unskilled work. The result of this "peremptory” order had been hardship on 
labourers, who bad in all good faith made their way to the port only to find 
arrival that they would aot be allowed to leave tuis country, furthermore, 
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Lftidlaw eontiiiii«d» not only did the Oovernment give the public no indication 
befofoband that this prohibition would shortly be coning into force, but no official 
arrangements whateyer seemed to have been made to determine who was and who 
was not an ttuskilled worker* It was actually left to the public to do the best they 
could to carry out the terms of the order. 

The resolution was supported by members on behalf of the Krisbak Proja 
and ^ogressire Nationalist Parties. 

Interrening in the debate, the Revenue Minister, ^tr Bijoy Proaad Singh 
Roy, informed the House that the Government of Bengal were not actually 
consulted before the Agreement was entered into by the Central Government. He 
assur^ the House that the Government of Bengal were always anxious to discharge 
their duties to the province and they could not do anything or would not ggree to 
any terms which might adversely affect the interests of the |)eople here. He wanted 
that there should be no* misapprehension as regards the Government attitude 
towards the interests of the Bengali immigrants in Burma. 

The Council also adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. Nur Ahmad (Coalition), 
urging that a representation be made to the Government of India Tor taking 
immediate steps for finding out suitable markets for the surplus quantities of jute 
produced in Bengal and not required for the Indian mills and also for adopting 
such other suitable measures as might be deemed necessary to bring the price level 
of jute to normal condition. The Council then adjourned till August 18* 

Rationinq of Petrol 

lath. AUGUST The rationing of petrol hy the Government of Bengal in so 
far as it had affected the members of the Legislature, was discussed in the Council 
to-day. Prof. Humayun Kabir (Krishak Proja) said that as a result of restriction 
imposed on the consumption of petrol, the members of tie House, who had to 
attend to work in connection with the activities of the legislature, were put to great 
inconvenience. Mr. Kabir requested the president to take up the matter with the 
proper authorities and ask them to make arrangements for additional supplies of 
petrol to the members of the House. 

The suggestion was supported by members from all aeotions of the House. 
Khan Bahadur Natiniuddin Ahmed (Coalition) said that (he matter should be 
referred to the Privileges Committee. The Revenue Minister, Sir Bijoy Proaad 
Singh Roy, said that he did not consider this to be a matter of privilege of the 
House. It was, he pointed out, the question of inconvenience to the members who 
maintained cars. He, however, said that the rationing authority had sufficient 
discretion, to allow additional quantity of ptrol when necessary. The President 
said that the matter should be referred to tne Privileges Committee which would 
decide whether or not it was a question of privilege. In the meantime, he added, 
if any member made an application to the rationing authority for supply of 
additional petrol, he (the President) would endorse the application, if the member 
concerned thought it necessary. 

Land Revenue Commission Report 

19th. A 20th. AUGUST llie Bengal Land Revenue Commission report wss 
discussed in the Council this aftertioon. Bpeaking on behalf of the Enrq|H*an 
Group, Mr. J. R. Rosa expressed the view that the mam propouil of the majority 
of the Commission for state acquisition of all ront-receiving intercats, was 
impracticable and would serve no useful purpose. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee 
maintained that a mere change in the Land Kevenue system of the Province would 
not bring about agricultural prosperity. The Coalition members who participated 
in the discussion pointed out that the consensus of opinion was not in favour of 
the Permanent Bettlement and that the Government should lose no time in giving 
effect to the main recommendations of the Commission. The discussions had nut 
concluded when the House adjourned till the next day, the 20tb. An|nst, when 
some of the speakers were strongly in favour of the abolition of the Permanent 
nettlement. According to them, the recommendation of the Land Revenue Com- 
mission for compensation at a flat rate was unjustified. They suggested that if 
compensation was given for the sake of equity, paymenti should 1^ made not in 
cash but in annuity bonds. Another section of the House was of the opinion that 
it would not be advisable for ^e Government to proceed with legiidstioD on the 
ptsia of the reoommendaiiona of the I^and Revenue Commission si this time. But 
m caae the OpveriiiDent decided to give eflcct to the recommendations, they should 
do so with extreme caution, and iinete shptild bn some differentiation between big 
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Umd-lordt^nd smAll Itnd-lordi. They eoggested that the Gorernineiit ihould 
Mproach the Governor-General with a reqneat to obtain the iminiotf of the Federal 
Court on the subject The House then adjourned till August 22. 

Bus DuVBRS’ k CONDOCTORB’ BiLL 

22nd. AUGUST Thirty non -official Bills were on the agenda before to-day’s 
meeting of the Council. Of these, three bills were passed, eight were introduced 
three were referred to select committees, one was sent for re-circulation, one was 
**killed” and the rest were moved. The Bill that was killed was the Bengal Bug 
Drivers and Conductors Bill, introduced by Prof. Humayun Kahir. Prof. Kabir 
moved for reference of the Bill to a select committee. The Bill sought to regulate 
the conditions^ of employment of bus drivers and conductors and to secure their 
interest, as well as those<^of the trade itself. Opposing reference of the Bill to a 
select committee on behalf of the Government, Sir B. P. S'mgh Roy, Revenue 
Minister, pointed out that the Bill was not going to benefit the bus drivers and 
conductors, but, on the other hand, it would seriously injure the interests of tbe 
bus tradef. Mr. Kahir's motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was 
rejected by the House. The Council then adjourned till August 28. 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

28th. AUGUST The Workmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 
which was introduced in the current session, was passed by tbe Council 
to-day. The object of the Bill is to provide for the appointment of official 
medical referees, to whom any medical question in dispute between the employers 
and the workmen may be referred by the Commissioners for workmen’s eompeu- 
sation for a report and this report shall be binding on both parties. 

Btatb aid to Industries Bill 

The Bengal State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill jwas referred to a 
Select Committee of the House on the motion of the Government. The object of 
the amending Bill is to relax the rigidity of some of the provisions of the Bengal 
State Aid to Industries Act of 1934, which is standing in the way of the measure 
being applied as liberally as was originally intended by the Government, ’i'be 
House then adjourned. ^ 

Fight against Tuberculosis 

29th. AUGUST A resolution urging upon the Government to take steps for 
the immediate provision of 100 free beds in the Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hospital 
was passed by the Council to-day, which was a day for* the consideration of non- 
official resolutions. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, who moved the resolution, stressed 
the magnitude of the tuberculosis problem which faced tbe country. The number 
of people suffering from this fell disease, he said, was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Jadavpur Hospital was the only institution of its kind which had efTicient 
arrangement for treatment of persons suffering from tuberculo^ Starting with 
only four beds in 1923 the hospital was d6w running 2CX) beds. Tllfre was increas- 
ing demand for accommodation in the hospital from all quarters of the province, 
but the authorities of the hospital bad to refuse hundreds of people for want of 
accommodation. Government had now arranged for only 10 free beds in the 
Hosmtal for people from rural areas. It was too insufficient and even the provision 
of 500 beds would not be enough. 

Educational Improvement 

Mr. Nur Ahmed moved a resolution urging the Government to take early 
steps to bring about a uniform and all-round improvement in the quality and 
nature of education imparted at present in various schools and colleges in the 
following direction (a) introduction of suitable vocational industrial training, 
(bl introduction of appropriate physical training in upper classes of primary schools, 
middle and secondary and other high schools with the purpose of making the 
pupils military minded (c) introduction of mid-day tiffin in. schools, (d) increase 
in tbe number of scholarships for boys and girls of primary schools and introduc- 
tion of such changes in the syllabus and curriculam as are deemed necessary to 
make the education really%eneficial and useful in all possible ways for tbe recipp 
eutMOt the same. Replying, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy said that so far as 
•question ;i(a) was concernedt the education department of tbe Bengal Governpeni 
were considering the valuable memorandum which the Educational Oommissioner 
91 Government of India had prepared. As regards (b) there were difficulties, 
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fintncUl and olherwite. Now the hands of the military authorities irere much too 
foil and thei^ adrioe and instroetion would be srsilsble for the purpoee. The 
OoveromenI however hoped to reach a decision in proper time in the matter* As 
regariU (c) Government had accepted the underlying principle and had already made 
a budget provision of Ra. 60,000 as an encouragement to the movement. The last 
question was under consideration of the Minister of Bducation. 'J'he resolution was 
paeeed without opposition. 

Bill foe Coktbol op Poijce 

2nd. SEPTEMBER :—The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Rill, 1941, 
was passed and the St. Thomas* School (Amendment) Bill, 1941, was taken into 
consideration. The first mentioned Bill was sponsored by Hon. Khawaja Sir 
Nazimuddin who aaid that the condition of boarding houses where seamen put 
up was very bad. Government tried to improve their condition and prosecuted 
some of the proprietors of the boarding houses but the prosecution failed on rhe 
ground that the present Act provided that license had to be taken only in the 
case of boarding houses where food was supplied ; but no licenses were requiriMi 
where food was not supplied. Government were of opinion that unless and until 
taking out of licenses in the case of boarding houses where food was not 
supplied was provided for, they could not impose any restriction and exercise 
control over these boarding houses. For that purpose this amending bill was 
brought which, when passed, would enable Government to exercise control over 
all boarding houses whether they supplied food or not, The bill, as stated, was 
passed. 

St. Thomas’ School Amekd. Bill 

8rd. SEPTEMBER The St. Thomas' School (Amendment) Bill, 1041 sponsored 
by the Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy was passed and the Bengal Markets B^u« 
lalion Bill was • referred to a select committee at the instance of the Government. 
The sitting of the Council was very brief and there was no discussion on any of 
the two bills. The St. Thomas Bill amends the present Act in order tq provide 
for two additional ^o*opted members on the Governing body of the School. 

Raw Jute Taxation Bill 

Aih, SEPTEMBkR :--The Bengal Baw Jute Taxation Bill was taken into 
consideration in the Council to-day. Moving that the Bill be taken into consi- 
deration, Mr. Suhrawardy said that thq scheme. of the regulation of the cultivation 
of jute had met with oiHstanding success, despite firopaganda against, the restriction 
scheme In the country-side by interestM parlies the cultivators bad co-operated 
fully in carrying out the Government's seneme. In order to finance the carrying 
out of measures for the stabilisation of prices, the improvement of marketing and 
generally to further the interests of jute growers and industry as a whole, a 
considerable sum of money was required. As this money could not be found out 
of the ordinar^f,^ revenue, the present Bill, which was expected to yield Rs 50 Iskbf 
in normal years at the rate of two annas per maiind of jute, ^d been broiighi 
forward. Mr. Buhrawardy rosiiitaiiied that under the ]>revailing conditions in 
the country on account of the war the incidence of taxation would .not fall upon 
the growers and if they took the worst t>ossible view it might fall upon them to 
a very limited extent. Mr. W. F, Srottt Farr, siifqiorting the motion on behalf 
of the European Group, expressed tli^ppinion that no one could quarrel with the 
principles underlying the measure. Tiie primary objei't. of the Bill was the stabi- 
lisation of the jute prices. Government’s object was to put a check on fluctuations 
in, jute prices. Any such scheme would be welcomed by the trade and what 
would be atill more welcomed would be the indication from the Minister of the 
measures be proposed to undertake for the purpose. IteversI members from the 
Coalition Party apoke in support of the motion, while some members of the 
Krisbak Proja Party opposed it. The House then adjourned. 

Bengal & Defence Measures 

ath. SEPTEMBER The queation whether the (Government of Bengal should 
hear the expenses to be incurred in connection with the defence measures, inclnditig 
those of the A. R. P. was discussed In the Cknincil to-day on a non-official mtioii. 
The Council by a majority vote (European group dissenting) declarsd that the 
^tpenaea should not be charged on the revenues of the province but ' should be 
bonie entirely by the Government of India. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das moved the 
Motion requesting the Goveroment of Bsngal to convey to the Government of In#ia 
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Bod the appropmte authorities that all expenses for the defence of India, including 
those for Air Kaid Precautionary measures should not be charged on the revenues 
of the province but should be home entirely by the Government of India. Mr. Das 
said that the defence of India was a Central subject, the provincial Governments 
had nothing to do in the matter, and, as such, all the menses should be b^e 
out of the revenues of the Gential Government The Air*Baid Precautionary 
measures, the sinldog of tube wells etc. were all connected with the defence of 
India. The civic guards performed semi-military services which had been 
necessitated by the war situation, and as such fell within the meaning of the 
defence of India. The money required for all these should therefore be borne by 
the Omtral Government. 

The Atlantic Cbabteb & Pakistan 

The Council then considered another non-oflicial motion of Mr. Kur Ahmed 
yrhich was amended by Mr. Abdul Quaaem welcoming the historic eight points joint 
declaration made recently by Mr. Boosevelt and Mr. Churchill which stated ^at 
**^e constitutional issue in India should be settled with the least avoidable delay 
after the termination of the present war on the basis of agreement between the 
principal parties and the constitution of India should be framed on the linea 
indicated in the Lahore resolution. of the all-India Muslim League— popularly known 
as the ''Pakistan’' resolution.” When this motion was taken up all members 
excepting two belonging to the Opposition left the Chamber and there was only 
one member of the European group present at the time when it was put to vote. 
The two members of the Opposition recorded their emphatic protest against the 
motion. As a matter of fact the Coalition Party discussed and carried the motion 
when the House was almost deserted by the members belonging to the Congress, 
Independent, Krishak Proja, Euroj[)ean and otlier imrties in the House. The 
Council then adjourned till the 8th. 6cpt. 

The Maternity Benefit Bill 

8th. SEPTEMBER The Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Bill, 1941, was 
passed td^day. The system of paying maternity benefits to women employees in 
plantations, the objects and reasons of the Bill stated, was in vogue tli the majority 
of the pbrntations, but it was considered that some sort of legislative compubion web 
necessary to regularise the system and to extend it to those plantations where it did 
not exist at present. The Bill prescribed that maternity benefit which web 
compulsorily payable should consist of Hs. 12 in cash and tlie woman should be 
entitled to it in respect of period of four weeks preceding .tiie expected date of her 
delivery and 4 weeks immediately following the date of her delivery, provided that 
the woman bad worked in the factory on plantation of the employer from whom 
she claimed maternity benefit for not less than 150 days in the 12 months 
immediately preceding the expected date of her delivery. The Bill received 
unanimous support in the House. 

4 ^ Raw Jute Taxation Bill (contd.) * 

9th. SEPTEMBER The consideration clause by clause of the Bengal Raw Jute 
Taxation Bill, 1941, as passed by the Assembly, concluded in the Council to-day. 
Although there was a large number amendments tabled on behalf of the 
Coalition Party and tlie Opposition, none of them was carried, and many were not 
moved at all. 

An attempt was made by the OppositTon to reduce the rate of taxation from 
two annas to one anna per maund. Mr. B, K, Roy Choudhury moved an amend- 
ment to that effect whicn was ultimately turned down by 6 to 29 votes. Supporting 
Uie amendment of Mr. Roy 4Jhoudhury, Rai Bahadur Manmatha Nath Bose. 
pointed out that although the intention of the Government were to levy the tax on 
the jute-mill owners and the shippers, it was probable that it would ultimately have 
to TO paid by the jute growers. From that point of view he pleaded that the rate 
should be lowered^ 


10th. SEPTEMBER The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Bill, as psased in the 
Assembly, was adopted in the Council this afternoon without any nu^ificatioo. 
geverA speakers of the Coalition Party, while supporting the objects and raaBona 
of the Bii1< urged the abolition of the Fuika market. Mr. W, F* Scott Farr m 
the Europeau Party, while fully agreeing with the principle of the measure, porni^ 
ou^that the European Party found no fault with the contemplated expeuaiture 
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from the proceeds of the Bill for the porpoee of jiite reguUiion, to long e« the 
Ooremment bore in mind fhat to fitabihee prices wsb not the esme as to raite 
urices. He also pointed ont that It was a |ute regulation scheme and not a iuts 
restriction scheme, and if prices were raised unduly, the Government would kill 
the goose that laid the golden egg. Replying to the debate, Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, 
Finmice Minister, said that the ^estioii of abolition of the Futka market bsd been 
eonsidered once at the time of Sr John Anderson, and later, by the present Govern* 
ment. Sir John Anderson was not in favour of its abolition ; and after due 
considerations, the present Government had found out that it was to the interest 
of agriculturists that the Futka Market, which was useful for spreading prices, 
should sot be abolished. The Minister expressed the hope that the Bill would 
result in the benefit to jute growers, * for whonrit was intended. 

AjMLlTlOE OF liOCAL BOARDS BlLL 

12th. BEPTEIiBBR -The House passed a non-official Bill entitled, 'The 
Bengal Local Self -Govern ment (Amendment) Bill** with a minor modi lies lion. The 
aim of the Bill is to give power to the Government to al)oli8b local boards without 
waiting for the consent of the District Boards concerned. 

The House d^ided to circulate Uie Bengal Hindu Women’s Rights to 
Agricultural Land Bill for eliciting public opinion by December 3J and concluded 
the monsoon session* 


The Sind Legislative Assembly 

Winter Seasion — Karachi — 15th. to 23rd. December 1941 

AnjouBNUBNi' Motionb Ruled our 


As many as six adjourument motions were tabled in Die 8iiid r^^sUtive 
Assembly which opened its winter session at Karachi on the I5tb. December 
1241 but tbe bpeaW, Syed Miran Mohammed Shah, admitted only one tabled 
by Mr. N, A. Bechar (Labour) to discuss a sudden and big rise in tbc prices of 
articles of daily necessaries of life, inflicting miseries on workers and poor people 
general 1;/ caused on account of the outbreak of hostilities in tlic East between 
Britain and Japan. " 

Opposing the motion by a member of the Muslim League to discuss the 
Premier’s acceptance of the membership of the National Defence Council, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Baksh said that he had already cleared his position in the course 
of a Btivtement issued by him at the time of the acceptance of the memhershipr 
He was not concerned with tbe developments that bad taken place afterwards in 
the couiiti 7 4 nd the correspondence between the Viceroy and Mr. Jiuiiab. Tbe 
Speaker ruled out the motion. 

Among other adjournment motions^ ruled out by the Speaker was one by 
Dr. Partial (Congress) to discuss the action of the Government in acquiescing 
ill the irregularity of the apfiointm^nb of Mr. C. G. Hawes as Chief Engineer. 
Opposing It, the Premier explained that the Governor had exercised bis |»ower 
in making the appointment, but his Ministers had not acquieBi.*ed in it and the 
mitter was still pending before the Ministry. 

The Premier then presented the suppiementaiy estimate for the year 1041-42, 
totalling over Bs. 1,70,000 and the House adjourned. 

Official Bubikrsb 

16tli. DBGEIIBBH Three Government Bills were disposed oK to-day by the 
Aaiembly. Tke Bill further to amend tbe Bombay Irrigation Act of 1879 in its 
spplK^tion to the aaid province as amended by the Select Committee, which was 
P2f2sd by the Assembly, provided for the recovery of Rs. 140 lakhs from the land- 
holaers of the Barrage area, . being the water course charges payable in 20 annual 
equeaM inataimenta wlt^ Interest at tbe rate of 4} per cent. 

Another BUI adopted by the Aeaemhly empowered the courts conducting 
EMnirlis into eaenaltMi under the IiUand Steam Vessels Act. 1917, to make sup 

ae it deems fit regarding the cost aMnvestigatioos or any pert thereof. ' 
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^ The third Bill emendinf; the ^nd ConeampUon ISt Intozicents Reetrietioo 
Act of 1940 in order to remove certein ambigdity was referred to a Meit 
Committee. 

80LDI£RS’ yiSIT VlLLAOB 

DECEMBBB :~The adiournment motion of Mr. Mohamet Amin Kfmo 
to discuss the alleged attack by 600 military Aek on villagers of Fakir Jogotb in 
Karachi district, on the 14th. instant, was talked out in this evening. Mr. Khoso* 
deplored the iiiciaeiit in strong terms, and demanded an immediate and impartial 
enquiry. He said that the Government should compensate the villagers who were 
helpless and afraid of soldiers. ^ ® 

Other spe&kers, including Mr. Sidhwa, Mr. Naraindas Beohar and Migg 

Sipahimalani, D^ut^t^peaker, declared thaUthe incident was a very serioug 
#iie and that the Government should appoint a Committee of five members of the 
House and take drastic action on >iieir recommendations. Ihey had no desire to 
censure the Government ; on4lie contrary, they* wanted to strengthen the Govern- 
ment’s bands. The Govorniifeiit should also appoint an honest and imnarlial 
investigating officer. 

Sir Ohulam Bussain TSvdayaiullah^ Minister for Law and Order, in a brief 
statement said that he had visited the place, met the villagers and gone to several 
bouses. People had tdid him that about thirty or forty military people came there, 
collected all te males and kept them on one side. They tried to search every 
house, but the women concealed themselves. Sir Ghulam Hussain said that he 
bad found some damage done in houses. Earthen pots, cots and doors were broken. 
An old woman complained to him that she bad been beaten. He asked the police 
to give them police protection, so that the women might return to their houseg. 
Ilie Minister said that villagers could lodge a complaint as the other side had done 
or if members preferred it, he was prepare to have an enquiry held by a respon- 
sible police officer. He added that the military authorities wer£ also holding an 
enquiry in the matter. 

M«. J. a European member, opposing the motion, said that the 

Opposition members had uii necessarily made much of an incident which had been 
created by a section of the military force. They were condemning their own Indian 
soldiers who were one of the finest in the world. 

The Premier, Whan Bahadur Allah Buz^ replying to the debate, said that 
the members must understand that a court of enquiry was one thing, and making 
investigation another thing. If they wanted ihe Government to make legal proce^- 
ings in the matter, then be assured the House, the Sind Government would sppoiat 
an impartial and independent police officer to institute legal proceedings, tie 
was at one with the House that the matter was serious. The military authorities, 
be said, were quite sympathetic, and bad already instituted an enquiry into the 
incident. If any member wanted to present his vieW-poiiit, be was prepared to 
hear him privately. A House Committee of enquiry, be pointed out, would not^ 
have powers to institute legal proceedings. The motion was talked out. ^ ^ ^ 

Taxation Policy op Government ^ 

*^Wh(Te defining my policy I make the position clear that before we think 
of national services, such as education and public health, the first concern of the 
Gk>verument would be to provide a square msal^Jlor the people in the mofussil. Every 
attempt has been made and will continue ^ be made to improve the irrigational 
system till we have reached the final stage”, observed Premier Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bux, speaking on the taxation policy of the Sind Government when the GoveroEMnt 
Bill to enhance the licence fee for tobacco was under consideration in the Assemmy- 
The Premier said, ^Improvements to the tune of Bs. 54 lakhs have been cairied 
oat fronk the free balance which now amounts to Bs. 60 lakhs. He revealed that 
a reorganisation scheme under the police department now before the Goveroinent 
was estimated tq>cost Bs. 10 lakhs annually in addition to the expenditure of ^ 

40 lakhs. He adaed that the expenditure on national services bad also 
under education it had increased by twenty-five per cent while under public beaito 
it had increased by twenty per cent. A tax on tobacco was the most harrolej* 
lax, the Premier added. He informed the House that the burden of taxation wooJu 
iall on the urban areas and not on the rural population. 

^ SXCBBTABY TO OOVT. FOB CiVIL DEFENCE 

The creation of a special post of a Secretary to Government to 
sc^mes for civil defence was annouahed by the Premier in the AssenDv 
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which TOtad wpid^^IgMto toWline Rc. 1,70.000. Incicaacd expendUuw. 
ante the Revenue bead iucladiM the eetabli^ment of a new Sind P. W. D. Circle^ 
to investigate irrigational schemes for two additional Barrogea. The police grants 
Ilia anat nf ezoanaion of the Karachi PnlinA diia innrAoaa/1 


19th. DECEMBER .'-^An impoitant statensent concerning the constituUonal 
implications of the exercise of special tK)weTB by the idoveruor in the day to day 
administratioD of Government was made by the Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah , 
Bux to*day> 

After recalling the controversy “that preceded tha^ acceptance of miuistiT by 
the Congress and the Viceroy’s asauratice with tiie lull ap}>roval of the British 
Government in regard to the exercise of individual mdgment by (iovernors, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux disclosed that before the arrival iSf the present Governor and 
when he last assumed the reins of ollice as Premier, the attitude of tiic former 
Governor in regard to the exercise of 8|>ecial powers was that, as far as [lOSHible, 
he did not desire whatsoever to interfere with the administration of the province. 
But the present Governor interpretcil the exercise of these powers in a different 
way. **He feels that in all matters where under the Act he has to exendse 
individual judgment and in all matters wherein he has Bi>eoial res[H)nsiluUty, be 
must excise nis own judgment as also in all matters whore he may hold an 
opinion di^erent from that of the Ministers whether the matter be so im})ortant 
and the mihisters’ advice so perverse that his being guided by the Ministers’ advice 
would be iiiconsisCcnt with the exercibo of his B|)ecial responsibility or whether it is 
a mere matter of difference of opinion regarding certain day to day administigtioii. 
}Iis Excellency does not seem to appreciate that even in matters wherein His 
Excellency has s])ecial responsibility, the primary responsibility is tliat of tlic 
Ministers.” 

The Premier added that tlie Governor liad even gone so far as to sny that 
in the provinces where tlio Governors nbsinined from exendsing tlionc powers, it 
bad been done not in accordance either with the instructions or poh(*y of the 
British Government as such. If tlie present policy of tlio (Governor was approved 
bywthc Vkcroy and the Dtitish Cabinet, then it raised a constitutional issue. The 
liouse would agree wi^ him that so far as the Ministers were concerned, they 
were responsible to the Tvegislaturo and they owe<l no responsilulity to any one 
elscwnd so far as the Governor was coin^erncd, his position was that he owed 
rc^onsibilily to Uie Secretary of State. 

♦ The Premier doclarerl that in view of the stand taken by the Governor there 
eouW he ^10 question of give and take. “If the attitude which the present 
'^Governor m taken, namely, that irrespective of the issue, whether major or minor, 
he must exercise his individual judgment, then 1 tliiiik there will be a regular 
list to be prepared of all instances wherein interests would i lasb.” 'JTie Premier 
added : “It means that it is a question of measuring strength between the Governor 
representing the British Government « one side and the people on the other. 
It will be impossible to assume for a moment that in the Congress provinces, 
with the advice on various matters wherein tlic individual responsibility of His 
Kxcallency was involved, there should have arisen no occasion or instance where 
the Governor had not differed from his Ministers, but it seems there they had to 
surrender and surrender not on merits but bccouse of the power of the political 
party in those provinces. Now it clearly proves that the British Goverument is 
not prepared to part with powers. Tliey wish to retain them ns far ss possible.” 

. The Premier continued ^ait the House could legitimately ask why the 
Ministers were continuing to be in office under these humiliating conditions. He 
said that when he went to Delhi last time, he took up this quesiion with the 
viceroy, complaining against the exercise of special powers. Lnder the pubUc 
^daration of the Viceroy, it was made clear that where Ministers and the 
Govotot disagreed, the Mmisters were free to disclose the correspondence which 
“sd been earned on between the Governor and the Ministers. Tbercfow, when be 
back, he wanted to bring all instances before the House but it bad b^ 
9^W«9ted to him by the Governor that, m the first instance, it would be desixabie 

21 ^ 
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ciuieB of diBafureement might be sent to the l^eer^ry of. State, and they 
should await his decision. . ^ ^ 

Tne Premier declared : *'Althonah it has been suggested to me, I^i^ersonalW 
fed that it is no use our resigning in siliuff. IM us wait and since ihis eifer 
had beeir> made by the Viceroy, let us^et some morei^formAtion and ]^ye a 
clear-cut answer from the British Goverinen^ to find out what attire is 

g oing to be. Then the House will be taken into confidence aj^ apprised of ail 

lose instances which had ti^ken place so far and then they should obclde on merits 
whether the advice tendered by the Ministers was a fight one; or whether the 
decision arrived at by the Governor was in the intbrests of this cduntiry or not. 
He conclude ‘'personally, we the Ministers have hot yev come to a final conclusion 
but we are inclined to send those instances to4h6^ecreta^ of State.” 

99ad. DECEMBER The Premier, Khan Bahadur Adah Bux, explaining his 
position, said : '‘It was far from my intention to refer the matter to the ^retary of 
State. The advice came fi‘oni the Governor and the Viceroy.’’ The Premier added that 
^e Viceroy had suggested to him that the Ooverno^’s decdsion diouldpot necessarily 
be taken as either right or wrong and that it was desirable that before they disclosed 
the files or made the matter public, it would be desirable to have some authoritative 
ruling on the issue. The Premier said : "1 entirely ^ree with the House that 1 
owe no responsibility to the Secretary of State and if it is the wish of the House 
that I Should not wait for any authoritative interpretation from him and that I 
t'^should disclose the files, I shall call a session of the House in January. I \vant 
that the decision might be arrived at without the least possible delay, and if l 
receive that within the next fifteen or twenty days, I shall place it before the 
House. But if the decision is not foithcoming, then I shall call a session of Uic 
House and place the whSle matter before it.” 

Congress Motion Dropped 

Another adjournment motion given notice of by Afisa Jefhi Sipahimalani vas 
not moved in pursuance of the Congress Party’s decision not to press the issue. 
Miss jothi said that in view of the fact that the Premier’s statement admitted a 
series of interferences ^^by the Governor it was fair that the statement should be 
discussed on its merits and she suggested that the Leader of the House should 
fdlot a special day for its discussion. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid, moving his adjournment motion, criticised the Premier’s 
statement, and accused him of sticking to office. He said that it was a big issue 
and the Premier was running to the Secretary of State for decision. He was 
responsible only to the House. ' ^ 

After Mr. E. K. Bidhwa, Miss Jethi Sipahimalani, Deputy Speaker, and Khan 
Bahadur Khuro had spoken criticising the Governor’s interference, Mr. NichaJdas 
Vazirani, the Revenue Minister, declared that it was the first occasion wlieif the 
Governor refused to be guided by his advice. He quoted from the Viceroy’s 
declai’ation, which made it dear that under provincial autonomy, in all matters 
falling within the Ministeri^ field, including the protection of minorities and the 
Services, tlie Governor should always be guided by the advice of the Ministers. 
The Hotise, at this stage, rose till the next day, tne 23rd. December, when after 
interpellations it was adjourned sine die, ^ 


** The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session— Shillong — 1st. to 13th. December 1941 

^ Sepplementart Demands Presented 

The winter session of the Assam Legislative Assembly commenced st 
Shillong on the 1st. December 1941 when thirteen adjournment, motions came up- 
Mr. Baidyanath Mookerjee sought to discuss the Government’s ‘inadequsjj 
measures in flood-stricken areas of Sylhet district. This was opposed by 
Premier on the ground that die allegations made in the motion were not correct.. 
The Speaker reserved his ruling till the next day. 

The Premier, w^o acted on behalf of the Finance Minister, Khan Bahadu 
Baudur Rahman, ill view of the latter’s indisposition, then pre3«ntcd • 
mentary demand totalling Bs. 1,46,1^, and s note on fhe present fiosncisi 
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^ ^ W I i^iai|AT|OK OF BDOC^ATION MlNIOTEft m 

AltilifioB of pmUiee. A fei^ that Uie "meiine deftclt of * B«f l,l&9do 
in tho original bodget i^ght reach about Re. 21 lakhe. 

‘ llr. cMaudhurp. on behalf of the Revenue MinUter, preeented 

the of the Seleot Oommittee on the Revenue Tribunal Bill (1941) and 

iomdoeed the Laud Bevenue^R^ulatiop Amendment Bill 194L 

^ ^ » Th* CsNfOS IK Asaiii . ^ 

4th. lltCSlfBBR :^The aaaurance that the Government of Amam would 
Ibol^ caiefuKy into the question of resorting and reclaesifvtug the last census 
figures of Assam, was givoi by the Premier, replying to an adjournment motion 
amoved 1^ Ur» Bidahi Sarma (Congress) tfi discuss **uie arbitrary action 

of the Government in conducting and manipulating the last census operations. 
With, the result that correct figurea of followers of different religions stood 
coocealsd.” The motion was talked out. The mover, in eupport of hie contention, 
pl^uioed a letter alleged fo have been written by the Census Superintendent, ^ssam, 
which discloeed certain inetructiona purported to have been given by the Assam 
Government regarding classification. Referring to the variation in different 
religiona^ and commutiiiies, the mover said that the reduced figures of Hindus 
ill the last censua bad given rise to an agitation throughout the country. 

The Premier eaid Ihat the Provincial Governmenta had absolutely no band in 
the matter of ceneue operations. Ue resented the remarks made by the mover 
and laid that Uicre was no cause for apprehension. Referring to the document 
produced by the mover, the Premier inform^ the House iliat he had no kiifiwledge 
of it and if the Assam Census Superintendent had actually written anything like 
that, be did so on his own initiative. 

Mr. Oopi Nath Bardoloi, ex-Premter, in supporting the motion, said that Sir 
Muhammad Saadulla had never argued a worse case than to day. He added that 
the Ministry had exercised a certain definite and clear lunsificlion on the census 
operation. Referring to the document produced by the mover. Mr. Bardoloi eaid 
that the Premier ^ould not escape responsibility. 

Mr. J, J. M, Nichoh-Roy, ex-Minister, said that the present census figures 
were useless from the point of view of religion and public infonnatiim. Ue 
demanded a re-eorting of the census figures. 

Mr. Rupnath Brahma, the Minister in charge of Forest fortfolio. speaking on 
behalf of the tribal people, opposed the motion, and said that the present census 
had been supported by the Tribal League. 

Mr. Ronini Chaudhury, the Kducation Minister, said that matters relating to 
the census hsd never been discussed in a Cabinet meeting and there was no 
occasioh lo do so. He re:iueeted the mover to withdraw his motion. 

The Premier. Sir Muhammad Saadulla, in his final reply, repeated his 
assurance. The Premier also indicated that the service ratio, as it stood, would 
4101 4>e affected by the present census. The motion was talked out. 

^ ^ Rbbiqnatjon of Education Minister 

4tk. ^DECEMBER The hon. Mr. Rohini Kurpar Choudhury^ Minister for 
Educatfon, submitted this morning his resignation from the Cabinet to the Premier. 

Notices of five no-confidence motions against the present Ministry were 
submitted by members of various groups before the commencement of tbo^ Assembly 
this morning. When the House met, the Prtmhr, being called ufK>n by tbe Hpeaker 
to make a statement on the extraordinary situation created by the resignation of 
Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury. announced bis decision to tender the resignation 
of hia Cabinet on December 12. Mr. Choudhury did not attend the sessioii to-day. 

Tbe Houee granted leave to three of tbe no-confidence motione against * ihe 
Ministry being moved. Theee motione stood in the names of Mr. N, K, 
Dutta, Indian tea plantings), Mr. Bepin Behari Dub (scheduled caste) snd Mr, 
Lain Mohan Kar (Independent Hindu). The House adjourned till Decembfr. 13. 

Bebionation of Cabinet 

IStli DECEMBER When the Assembly met this morning. Bir M, Saadulhh, 
the Premier, announced that he bad tendered the resignation of his Cabinet. He 
r^rred to his statement made on laat Tuesday and informed tbe Bouse that in view 
w the reaigoation of Mr. ^bini Kumar Cbaudhuri, be had decided that the whole 
Gwinet should resign on account of joint responaibility. As intended, he could not 
submit the rcsignaiioD yesterday as the Governor, who was now touring the iiimrior 
the Assam frontier, con id not be informed in due course. The Governor, be added, was 
expected to have reached ^llong yesterday, but according the latest information 
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he WM rrtarniBff to the capital on December 15. In view of the absence of the 
Goyernor, he bad sent in the resiniation to the Chief ^retary jeeterdey and the 
matter was still pending. He informed the House that, as the Ministry was not 
functioning, they were not going to take part in any discussion in H^e House 
to«day. As the prorogation order from the Govemoi had not yet been recehed 
Sir MaduBah asked the Speaker to adjourn the House till 2i>; m. ^ 

Vote op “No Conpidb^b“ Passed 

Mr. G. JV. Bardoloi then made a statement on the alleged lathi charge by 
the police on student demonstrators at Gauhati,^ whereafter the House took up 
consideration of the motion of no-confidence in the Saadullah MinisU 7 , moved by 
Mr. Naba Kumar Dutta* 

Before the motion was taken up, Sir AC Saadullah stated that as his Ministry 
had resigned and was not functioning his party was not going to take part in 
the discussions. He thereafter withdrew from the House along with other 
members of his Partv. 

Mr. A. Whittaker^ Leader of the European Group, also informed the House 
that members of bis Party were not participating in the debate as they were not 
sure whether a 'no-confidence* motion could be moved now iu view of the fact 
that the Ministry had already resigned. 

Besides the mover, Mr. Oopinath Bardoloi^ Leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
Ramnadh Dae, former Minister, Mr. Jaganti Marathi, spoke iu support of the 
resolution which was adopted by the House without any opposition after about 
fifteen minutes’ discussion. 

6USPEKSION OF THE CONSTITUTION 

By a proclamation issued from Shillong on the 25th. December 1041, His 
Excellency the Governor of Assam suspended the constitution iu the Province 
and took upon himself the administration thereof under Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. The following is the text of the Communique 
issued from the Government House on the 25tlj. December : — 

The bon. Maulvi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Prime Minister of Abssiu, 
having received ou^ the 9lh December, the resignation of one of bis colleagues, 
Mr. Bobini Kuhiai Ghaudliuri, tendered his own resignation and that of bis 
whole Cabinet to His Excellency the Governor, en the 12tfa December last. On 
the 13th December a no-confidence motion was carried in the Assembly against 
the Ministry by 56 votes to nil. Those who voted in favour of the motion included 
Mr. Hohini Kumar Chnudhuri and two Parliamentary Secretaries. On Jiis return 
from tour, on the 15th December, His Exci^lleucy saw Sir Muhammad and 
requested him and bis colleagues, excepting Mr. Rohini Kumar, Chaudhuri, to 
carry on with their duties until he could make other airangementB. He accepted 
the resignation of Mr. Bobini Kumar Chaudburi. 

The Governor at once sought to find a Ministry which could command a 
stable majority in the Legislature. In doing so, be kept before him tbe^ paramount 
necessity of -ensuring that any Ministry which he selected should be in a position 
to prosecute to the lull all measures necessitfited by the war situation, llis 
Excellency invited Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, leader of the Congress Party, to assist 
him in the formation of an alternative Ministry. Mr. Bardoloi informed the 
Governor that he was unable to take office, but stated that he was prepared to 
Bupport Mr, Bobini Kumar Chaudburi and his Group, should they take office. Be 
made it clear, however, that hia support so far as the war was concerned would be 
Bdberely limited. His Excellency then sent for Mr. Bobini Kumar Chaudburi wbo 
had informed him that he had become the leader of a party of 26 members of the 
ABBcmbly. % . 

A diseussion with Mr. Chaudburi made it indisputably clear that a Mmis^ 
formed by bim with the conditional support of the Congress Party above referred to, 
could not be a stable one and that the instability would be most prominent in 
any matter which affected the war. His Excellency bad to inform Mr. Chaudburi 
that he was not satisfied with his prospects of commanding a stable majority, ana 
would therefore be unable to ask bim to take office. ’J'he only other PAf,^7. 
a substantial following in the House was that of 8ir Muhammad gaadullah, 
had just been defeated on a no-confidence motion. Anxious to exhaust eve^ 

S Msibility of forming a Ministry, Bis Excellency therefore sent for Sir 
Qt it Decame on examination abundantly clear that whatever 
leorientation of votes in the future, Sir Muhammad could not commind a majorn; 
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with which h€ cotild immedlatdT the LeKisletore, e test #lkioh «lt wte^ eleerlv 
toirahle, if oot eesentieK ihet a Minlitry formed under such circumitenoee thoaia 
onderao. That poeeibllUy therefore failed. 

Finally the Governor ooneidered carefully the poeeibility of forming e email 
*'A1I Party” Gabinet, whoeelhaain object would be to conduct thr administration 
for the purpose of add during the war. An examination of this possibility, hitwever, 
soon made it very clear that ^o sueh Ministry could be formed in the present 
position of parties, and he bad therefore to rej^t this alternative. Having explored 
ail alternative possibilities, he had no choice, but wfth the utmost reluctance, to 
bring Into torce the provisions of Section 03 of the Constitution Act. Ue has 
therefore issued the necessary Proclamation under that Section and taken upon 
himsdf the administration of the Province. Whenever he aatiafied that a 
Minlatry ia available. Minmanding ^e confidence of the liegislature and willing 
to assume the reaponaibilities of oflice and prepared to take its full part in the 
proeecutioo of the war, he will not hesitate to revoke thk Proclamation^ 

Mr. BARnoLors Btateurnt 

The following statement on the Assam Congress Party's position in respect of 
the political developin^its in the province was issued by Mr. 6f. A-. Bardolai^ ex« 
Premier and Leader of the Assam Assembly, on the tSnd December : 

During the past three weeks the i^litical situation in Assam and the attitude 
of Uie Congress Party in the Legislature in particular have been the aubjedi of so 
much confusiou, apeculaiiou and miaunderstaudiug that 1 couaidcr it iieoeaaary to« 
issue the following statement ^ 

The many acts of commisaion and omission by the last Ministry of Bir Mohammad 
Saadulla, parttcularly in reference to the Land Development scheme, University Bill, 
the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, the Cenauaand other matters have stirred the public 
mind of Assam to such deptlis that the Congreaa M. L. A.'a who had abstained from 
attending the Assembly during the last 12 months bad to face hostile criticisms 
for theu ; failure to do their duty as Assembly members. Many of the Oou- 
great memhera in the Assembly, tor reasons of health or oUier difiicultiea, were 
either prevented from offering satyagraha or would not re offer aatyagraha. 
The question that confronted us was whether these M. L. Ap'i> should continue 
their inactivity or should be allowed to resume their parifamentary activity. 
The offer of satySgraba being purely one of individual choice baaed on per- 
sonal conviction the Congress Party and the President of tbe Provincial 
Congress after consultation with the District Committee, came to the conclusion 
that such members as did not offer satyagraha for one rcaaon or the other and 
would be outside the jails should be allowea to attend the Assembly and particUiate 
in the discussions on the subjects mentioned almve. The Parliamentary Sub- 
committee was accordingly morra and permission was accorded to them to attend 
the whole session. 

For a long time we had been hearing that all was not well in the Gabinet of 
Sir Saadulla. In the House, however, we were completely disillusioned ; wo found 
that they presented a united front to onr sallies and attacks just affany composite 
group would do. We were therefore suriirised to find on ])ectember 9 at almut 
10 a. m. that Mr. Kohini Kumar Chaudhuri, the Education Minister, had 
resigned. On the 9th instant, an incident in the nature of indiscriminate assault on the 
students at Oauhati had taken place and it left us thinking whether this incident 
had something to do with Uie sudden, resignation. But in the House, the iVemier 
sUted that Mr. K. K. Chaudliuri did not assign any reason for his resignation. 
Sir M. Baadulla also told the House that he would tender resignation of his 
Cabinet on the 12th when the Governor was to come back to Shillong, and 
would, therefore^ot take any part in the proceedings. On tbe same day, at noon 
lime, Mr. Chaudhuri wrote to me to say, "As many as 22 members of the 
Assembly, including most of the non-Congress members of the Congress Coalition 
Party have acemited my leadership for forming a Ministry ana I expect that 
more members— HIndoa and Mnsliros— will join ua soon, We agree to follow the 
Congreea policy and programme in the L^islative Assembly, excepting as regarda 
war measures just like in Sind.” And he requested me ”to kindly obuin necessary 
formal permission from the Congress High Command”, and added, *1 assure you 
that should tlie Congress decide to accept oflice, I shall be too pleased to make 
room for them.” 

^ I ahonld state In this connecUon that Uie non-Congress Coalition Oronp of wt 
Phriy had formed a separate party of their own following our reidgnaiioo in 1941. 
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The impeflidtAB^^^Ignfttion of the Minsatry gnnoonoed by Sir B1 SgadulU 
and the latter or||^rJ B. K. ^haYidhtiri wee considered b;^ me to be of too 
^mporUMI^a nature to be discussed by an ordinary party meeting. I accordingly 
decided ob secimng the advice of the President of the Assam Congress Committ4 
^d of Mr. H.’C. Baruah, the outgoing A. P. C. 0. President as well as of Dr. 
Biubfteswar Baruah, the President of the Oauhati D. C. C., before taking any 
decision on this important matter. I should ^alao point out that the General 
Secre^ry jf the Provincial Congress. Mr. S. B. Dutta and Mr. S. Sarma 
wenMtioth^ present at tttb meeting as Assembly members. After prolonged 
discttidonsi, the overwhelming maiority decided that, if Mr. Kohini Kumar 
Chaudhurl formed a Ministry, the party would Jeud support in carrying out 
measures oonsist|pt with the Congress policy and programme, excepting war 
measures ; nut that freedom to offer satyagraha as directed by Mahatma Gandhi 
ahoiild remain.' 'Jhe meeting wanted me to secure permission from the Parliame.- 
tary Bub^mmittee for the above decision. I accordingly met Maulana Ahnl 
Kaiam Azad, the Congress President, at Calcutta and also infornied by wire 
other members of the Sub-Committee. According to his advice, we discussed tiie 
matter i^^t a meeting .of the Provincial Congress Committee on December 14 and 
15. Subsequently, I receiVed further instructions from Sub-Committee as a 
result of which 1 am now in a position to announce that, if a new Ministry is 
fornlfed, thi Congress Party would not oppose it so long as Government would be 
carried on 4he basis of the Congress policy and programme excepting war 
meanires. It is also open to such members of our Party to offer aatyagraha as 
%Quld^like to do so. 

For bettes elucidation of the Congress standpoint, t desire to mention that 
(1) our Party i|ill function as an independent group and would not sit behind 
the Treasury Benches \ (2) will not take part in the actual forming of the Ministry 
(3) and after the Ministry is formed our party would not oppose it as the party 
of Mr. B. K. Chaudhnri has given an undertaking to carry on thd Congress policy 
and programme except for war measnrea. 

I further state for the information of the public that the Progressive 
Nationalist Party, of which Mr. Bohini Kumar Chaudhurl is the Leader, has 
given us the further assurance of the manner in which it would carry on the 
Congress programme to my satisfaction. 

In my interview with the Governor on December 17, I clearly explained the 
attitude of our Party on the whole situation as explained above.' 

I understand that the Governor gave aq interview to Mr. Cbaudhuri, I^ieader 
of the Progresaive Nationalist Party. It is not of much interest to me. what the 
Governor may be doing regarding the formntion of a Ministry ; but it seems clear 
that the Governor cannot retain the Ministry of Sir M. Baadulla who have 
resigned and against whom a 'no-confidence' motion hss been carried by 55 
members in a House ^ of 107. I also note that if the Governor acts with regard 
for the India Government Act and democratic principles be cannot disallow a 
Ministry from coming itfto existence simply because it has to exist on the suffrage 
of the Oongrds Party, which is not prepare to give support to war efforts. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session — Lahore — lat. to Sth. Dec. 1941 

^Viceroy's Council Expansion 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
Lahore on the let December 1941 when an unsuccessful attempt to rsjje 
discussion on the expansion of the Viceroy's Executive Council, througn 
adjournment motion, was made. ... * xt.* m move 

Sardar Lai Singh (Independent) sought the leave of thi House to 
adjournment of the business to discuss s , definite ii^Mer of non- 

importance, hamely “the intense discontent amongst f ” 

inclusion of a Sikh member in the expanded Executive Cbuncil of the vicew. 
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Stkander H^l Khan, eti^Korically 

ii«iied that he bad any Dand in the apf>oinnhent of the jpew membefi of the 
KsfcoiiYe Council of the Viceroy, and laid that if he had been ooninlted^^ould v 
have been the first to suggest that a aoltnble Sikh should be appointed. Be 
referr^ to the conirotersy which had raged in this conneetion lor a long tiia% 
ond said that not only he but hie^ colleagnes as well had denied that thm im 
nny Question of supporting any individual or community. ^ 

After hearing the Premier, the Si^aker ruled the mqUon out of or^, 

^The Speaker also rnled out adjournment motiofls relating Ur Uie*Wrsst ' 
and detention of 6yed Habib, editor of a local Vernaeiilar daily and theiimimlUon 
of a pnoitive police tax on the Mnalim residents of Lahore city. 

^e House referred to a select committee the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Halary and Allowances .of Members) Bill which sought to fix an annual salary m 
Bs. 2.500 for each member. ^ » a. * ' 

llie Assemidy also passed tlie Colonisation of Government LanMI (Puniab 
Amendment) Bill. ^ 

Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, presented the first instalment of supple- 
mentary estimates aggregating to Us. 78.31,700. , 

Control op Ei.KrrRic Sitpply ComPanirs 


fnd. DECEMBER ‘When the House ttx>k iip consideration of*tho PpfijaN 
Elo tricity Emergency powers Bill to day. which sc^cks to enable the Gas'emtiaent to 
assume possession and control of cUvtric supply undertakings in an rmergot|^ Rir 
Gokul Chand Narattg (ludctM^ndcnt) rnisfMl a point of order that the Bill wasiittra 
vires of the provincial liCgislaturc, and he sought the ruling otihe Chair. He* 
said that; nitaer Be(‘tion 100 of the (lovernmciit uf India Act, the Bill could 
not be dealt with by the iwovincial Legislature as electric supply companies in the 
Punjab, being convocations, fell iiudcr Item 33 of the C-rniral List. Toe Provincial 
Tiegislatur^ he aaded, had no jurisdit^tion to deal with a subject which was reserved 
to the Central (fovernment, . 

The Premier said that the (Government had brought forwaid the measure in 
the interest of the consumers. They were merelv Hceking to regulate tlie supply 
of electricity in an emergency. 'Fhe <»ovcrnmeiit bad much wider powers under the 
Defence of India Biibw to rake poswwsion of electric supply companies and 
they had recently exen’isod that power in the case of Uiiwalpindi Electric Supply 
Company. 

The Advocate- Gcncip], Mr. Salee/rt, said that the Bill did not deal with the 
regiilatioA and winding up of comimiiies, nor did it seek to amend the Company 
Iaw. He raaintained that the Bill was not ultra vires and that the rrovinciiu 
IjCgislatiire was comvK;tciit to deal with it. 

The Speaker said that, in view of the inportance of the question raised, he 
wanted to study the various legal asfiocts before giving his ^yiiUng. 
(Consideration of the Bill was, therefore, postponed and the ifouso adjoiirora 
till 'Ihursday. r 

PuiCSKUVATION OF COMTUUNAL HAKMONY 


4th. DECEMBER ;<-A non-oHi('ial resolution requesting the Government to 
adopt effective admiuisirativc measures and, if necessary, to undertake fresh 
legislation to deal with the activities of * 'mischievous elements in the pptmlaiioo 
who are seeking to creste panic os public alarm or promote communal strife” was 
discussed this afternoon. 

Mr. F. Few (Anglo-Indian Ministerialist) moving the resolution, said that 
in view of the international situation it was imperative that they should take 
steps to check activities which were lio'^nd to prove a menace and danger to the 
neace of the Province. He drew the attention of the House to the refusal of the 
"I*dura Municipality to give facilities for training technicians in its workshops and 
said that such a thing should not be allowed to be repeated in this Province. 

41 . * Sardar Santokh Singh, I.esder of the"^ Opposition, oppoMog the resolntion, said 
ibat the Government enjoyed ample (towers under the Defence of India Act to deal 
with any emergency. Ihe enhanced (towers which the Government wished to take 
now were intended to curb the activities of the Opppsilion and it would be snieidsl 
tt) give former powers to the Government, fie alleged that if there was any 
commnnal strife, the Government %ere mitonsible for it and referred In this 
oonneetioo to the activities of fiiinisW 
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Tbe Speahet^iniexvenlng, ii^id that the conduct o( Ministers could ndt be dig. 
enssed except through s sobstsntive motion. 

Sikander Hyat Khan^ Premier, participating in the debate, congratulated 
Hr. Few on bringing forward the resolution and aT)pea!ed to the House to judge it 
^ it% merits. It was the duty of everybody, he said, to remove communal strife 
and replace it bv a harmonious atmosphere, 'ihere existed, however, sn atmosphere 
in the province In whiclh some people wished to exploit communal slogans and to 
"check theiri^ activities, the Government would use any weapon in their armoury, but 
^!f they found that they did not have sufficient powers they would ask for more 
The Premier added that Bfr. Few had rightly pointed out that they were passinc 
through critical times and that the activities of mischief-mongers must be checked ^ 
Beferrin); t# the criticism of the way in which the Government had exercised 
their powers, Sir Sikander said tl^at they had acted judiciously in the use of the 
existipg powers and« he could say that they had not arrested a large rfbm^r of 
peraons wno were on the border line. In conclusion, the Premier assured the 
HluBe that the aim of the Government was , to bring about a harmonious 
atmosphere as quickly as possible and he appealed to every Punjabi to strive to 
achieve that ideal. Ha. suggested that all controversies should be hushed, at least 
for the duration of the war, and they should all work for fiaal victory. 

« V After iour hours’ discussion in which more than a dozen members participated 
Mr. Few’s rmolution was carried by 70 votes to 17. ' 

Control of Wheat Prices 

'%e House then proceeded to discuss Chaudhri Mahomed Hmsain^a resolution 
' rbcommending to the Government to convey to the Government of India, the 
Assembly’s emphatic protest against the low level of wheat prices at which the 
Government of India have expressed their iiitcniion to institute control and 
further to convey to the Government of India the Assembly’s considered view tbnt 
in order properly and adequately to safeguard the interest of thS grower, the duty 
on the import of foreign wheat should be restored to its previous level from 
April next.” 

Supplementary Demands 


6th. DECEMBER The Assembly held a brief sitting this afternoon and voted, 
without much discussion, supplementary estimates aggregating to Ks. 77 70,8CC). 
These included Rs. 7,227,300 in respect of civil works and Rs. 30,000 for war 
durbars of His Excellency the Governor. 

Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, explained ihht the estimatcR for civil 
works included a sum of over Rs. 70 lakhs contributed by the Government of 
India. 

When the Finance Minister moved the demand for Rs. 3,35 840 in respect of 
police. -Sardor Lai Singh (Independent) raised debate by means of a cut to draw 
the atWtion of the Goveitiment towards what he alleged to be ’’regular terrorisation 
of villagers and atroctities committed by the police in the village of Jetbuk and 
Cbaoke in Ludhiana district in May last”. 

Malik Khizar Hayat Khan, Minister for Public Works, who is in charge of the 
Police Department, pointed out that the Governnoeut had received representations 
from the public of the locality that a gang of dacoits had created a reign of terror 
in the ilaqa. Special police were deputed and on investigation it was found that 
the dacoits were being harboured by Congressmen 'and that Midha, the leader of 
the gang, was a Brother o! the Secretary of a Congress Committee in one of the 
two above-mentioned villages. The Minister said that according to police reports 
onlioensed arms were recovered from the houses of some Congressmen and he 
regrett^ that those who prof^^ the creed of non-violence should harbour 
onminals and keep arms. _ ^ ^ 

The cut was rejected without a division and the demand was passed, iue 
House then adjourned. 


Proceedings of 


Xhe Civil Oisobedience Movement 

The All India Hindu Mahasablia 
The All India Muslim League 

The National Liberal Federation 

The All Party's Conference 

AND 

Provincial Political Conferences 
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The Indian National Congress 

Wwking Committee — Wardha — 3rd. to 6di. Norendier 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from November 3 
to 6, 1940. The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Aza(L Sarojini 
Naidu, Vallabhbhai Pateb Bajagopalachariar, Rmendra Prasad, Bhulabhai 3 * Besai, 
' Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhaiikerrao Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh and J. B. Kripalani, 
B. Pattabhi Bitramayya and Harekcushna Mehtab were present by special invitation. 

Gandhiji attended the sittings of the Working Committee. The Committee 
discussed with Gandhiji the next step in the campaign of individual civil 
disobedience. *■ 

The Working Committee passed the following resolution : 

CONOKESS Party in the Central Assembly 

In view of the necessity to oppose the Bill introduced %y the Government of 
India to finance thd war, the Working Committee request the Congress members 
of the Central f^pgislative Assembly to attend and take part in the proceedings 
relating to the Bill. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

Gandhljl’s Statements 

jt-FiRST Step in the Campaign of Individual Civil Disobedience 

I 'hsrve had three days’ discussion with the Working Committee. During it, 
I unfolded my plan of civil disobedience in so far as I was able to envisage it. 
Although 1 have sole charge of the campaign, I could not think of taking the 
first step without consultation with the members of the Working Committee. In 
non-violent action one has to carry the co-workers with one, through the mind 
and the heart. There is no other way to enforce discipline or obedience to 
instructions. I must admit that it was not plain sailing for me. There was 
stubborn dissent from two members. I tried hard to carry conviction to them but 
I fear 1 failed. They will, however, yield obedience so far as it is possible for 
them for the sake of discipline. The difference of opinion solely centred round 
the quantity of civil disobedience and the restrictions with which it was hedged. 

1 disclose this part of the discussion to show that my plan will fall short 
of the^ expectations of those whom the dissenters represent. I would ^mply say 
to thefh Wait patiently and see what happens. Carry out instructions to the 
best of your ability. Do nothing to thwart the plan. If your reason rebels .against 
it you will serve the cause by seceding and educating the |)eople along your own 
lines. That would be straight, brave and stimulating in that the people will learn 
to appraise the value of different methods. You will cause confusion by preaching 
from the Congress platform anything contrary to the official programme, especially 
when the whole organisation becomes like an army. It matters little whether one 
person offers civil disobedience or many. The rest have to render such support 
as th^ may be called #pon to do. 

The plan is simply thia. Direct action will be Commenced by Shri Vinoba 
Bhave and for the time being conAned to him only. And since it is to be confined 
to individual civil disobedience and that too of him only, it will be so conducted 
by him as to exclude others directly or indirectly. But since it is concerned with 
freedom of speech, the public will be involved to an extent. It is open to them 
either to listen to him or not. But much will depend upon what the Government 
wish to do. In spite of all attempt to confine civil disobedience to individuals 
and for the moment iii one only, they can precipitate a crisis by making it a 
crime to listen to him or read anything written by him. But I think and believe 
that they do not want to invite any trouble though they hold themselves in 
readiness to cope with every trouble that may face them. 

1 have discussed with Bhri Vinova tarious plans so as to avoid all unnecessaiy 
friction or risks. The idea is to make all action as strictly non-violent as is 
humanly possible. One man’s violence, veiled or open, ean not go beyond a certain 
limit, but within that limit it would be effective. One man’s non-violent action 
would bo despised and ridiculed by the non-believer fh it. In truth, while tw 
effect of a given violent action can be reduced to*mathematical tertts, ^hat oi 
noil-violent action defies all celculation end has been known to falsify nmoy 
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ii«Te been hasiidad. How f«r I thill be tble to oreient an example of 
noadalterated non^Tiolenoe remains to be teen. 

Who is Vinoba Bhare and why has he been selected ? 

He is an under-graduate baring left college after my return to India in 
I91d. He is a Sanskrit Scholar. He joined the Ashram almost at its inception. 
He was among the first members. In order to better qualify himself be took 
one year's leave to prosecute further studies in SanskriL And practically at the 
same hour at which he had left the Ashram a year before, he walked into it 
without notice. 1 had forgotten that he was due to arrive that day. He has 
taken part in every menial actirity of the Ashram from scavenging to cooking. 
Though be has a marvellous memory and is a student by nature, he has devoM 
the largest part of his time to spinning in which he has 8t>ecialiBed as very few 
have. Be nelieves in universal spinning being the central activity which will 
remo^ the poverty in the villages and put life into their deadness. Being a born 
teacher, he has been of the utmost assistance to Asha Devi in her development of 
the scheme of education trough handicrafts. 

Shri Vinoba has pmuced a text book taking spinning is the handicraft. It 
is original in conception. He has made scoflers realise that spinning is the 
handicraft par excellence which lends itself to being eiTeetlTely used for basic 
education. He has revolutionised |akli spinning and drawn out its hitherto 
unknown^possibilities. For perfect spinning probably he has no rival in all India. 

He has abolished every trace of untouchabiliiy from his heart. He lielieves in 
communal unity with the same passion that 1 have. In order to know t^e best 
of Islam he gave one year to the study of the Quran in the original. He therefore 
learnt Arabic. He found this study necessary for cultivating a living contact will 
the Muslims living (p his neighbourhood. 

He has an army of disciples and workers who would rise to any sacrifico at 
bis bidding. He ip responsible for producing a young roan who has dedioatiMl 
himself to the service of lepers. I'hough an utter stranger to medicine» this 
worker has by singular devotion mastered the method of treatment of lepers and is 
now running several clinics for their care. Hundreds owe their cure to his Isbours. 
He has now published a hand book in Marathi for the treament of lepers, Vinoba 
was for years the director of the Mahila Ashram in Wardha. His devotion to the 
cause of Daridranarayan took him first to a village near Wardha and now he has 
gone still further and lives in Paunar, five miles from Wardha from where he has 
established contact with villagers through the disciples he has trained. 

He believes in the necessity of the political indc[)ciulence of India. He is an 
accurate dtudent of History. But he believes that real indc)>endcncc of the villagers 
is impossible without the constructive programme of wiuc.b ‘khadi’ is the centre. 
He believes that ^charkha’ is the most suitable outward symbol of non -violence 
which has become an integral part of his life. He has taken an ailivc nart in the 
previous Bytyagri^a camiwigns. He has never been in tlie limelight on the ix^itical 
platform. Vfith many co-workers, he believes that silent constructive work with 
civil disobedience in the bm^kground is far more effective than the already heavily 
crowded political platform. And he thoroughly believes tliat non-violent resistance 
is impOBSibie without a heart-belief in and practice of constriictive work. 

Vinoba is an out and out war resistcr. But bo raspec^U equally with his own 
the conscience of those who whilst not being mut and out war resisters have yet 
strong conscientious objection to particifsitiou in^thc present war. Though Vinoba 
represents both the tyi)C8, 1 may want to selcc^t another who will represent only one 
type, namely, constdentious objection to participation in the present war. 

It was necess^ to introduce Vinoba at Icnt^th to tlie public in order to 
justify my choice. This will perhaps be the last civil disobedience 8trug)<le wbu*h 
I shall have conducted. Naturally I would want it to W as flawless as it can be. 
Moreover, the Congress has declared that it will avoid all avoidable embarraHsmeiit 
to the Government consistently with its own existence. For that reason too, 1 had 
to strive to produce the highest quality irrespective of quantity. 

But Vinoba must fail as 1 must if we do no^t represent the Con^^ress, let alone 
the whole nation. And we shall certainly not represent either if they do not give 
us full-hearted cooperation whieJh is ceaseless prosecution of the Constructive 
Programme. It is npi vocal'’ co-operation that is required. It is co-operston in 
work that io needed. The |igns of such co-operation will be phenomenal proj^res^ 
in Sfunniiqt; complete disopneaimncc of untouchability and increasing friendliness 
between the commuiutiea ana an increasing sense of justice in every walk of life* 
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Uj 4«8 rock bottom juBttoe and equity pervade society, surely there is no 
non-violent atmosphere. Above all there should be no civil disobedience but what 
is sanctioned by me. This is a peremptory obligation binding on every 
Congressman. If it is disregarded, there is no cooperation. 

The representative character belonging to Vinoba and me is then challenged. 
And I can say with confidence tiiat if the full-hearted co-operation I want is 
forthcoming, not only will the issue of freedom of speech be decided in our favour 
but we shall have gone very near independence. Let those who will, take me at my 
word. They will have lost nothing and will find that thej had contributed greatly 
to the movement of freedom through truthful and non-violent means. 

Let me repeat the issue. On the surface, it is incredibly narrow-— the right 
to preach against war as war or participation in the present war. Both are matters 
of conscience for those who hold either view. Both are substantial rights. Their 
exercise can do no harm to the British if their pretention that to all intents and 
purposes India is an independent country is at all true. If India is very much 
a dependency in fact, as it is in law, whatever the British get from India can 
never be regarded as voluntary, it must be regarded as impressed. This battle 
of life and d^th canned be won by increased levies however large. They may win 
if they have the moral backing of an India truly regarded as free. 

5lon-violent Congress cannot wish ill to Britain. Nor can it help her through 
arms, since it seeks to gain her own freedom, not through arms but through un- 
adulterated non-violence. And the Congress vanishes if, at the crucial moment, 
it suppresses itself for fear of consequences or otherwise by ceasing to preach non- 
violence through non-violent means. Bo when we probe the issue deep enough 
wa discover that it is a matter of life and death for us. If we vindicate tnat right 
all is well with us. If we do not, all is lost. We cannot then win Bwaraj through 
non-violent means. 

I know that India has not one mind. There is a part of India that is war- 
minded and will learn the art of war through helping the BritisH. The Congress 
has no desire therefore to surround ammunition factories or barracks and prevent 
people from doing what they like. We want to tell the people of India that if they 
will win Swaraj through non-violent means, they may not co-operate militarily with 
Britain in the prosecution of the war. 

This right of preaching against participation in the war is being denied to us 
and we have to nght against the denial. Therefore while that right will be 
exercised only by those whom I may select for the purpose, all the other activities 
of the Congress will continue as before unless the Government interfere with 
them. • • 

A question has been asked why, if I attach so much importance to quality, 
1 do not offer civil resistance myself. I have already said that unlike as on 
previous occasions I do not wish to do so for the vei7 good reason that my 
imprisonment is likely to cause greater embarrassment to the authorities than 
anything else the Congress can do. I want also to remain outside to 
cope with the contingency that may arise. My going to jail my be 
interpreted as a general invitation to all Congressmen to follow suit. They will 
not easily distinguish between my act and speech. Lastly 1 do not know bow 
things will shape. I myself do not know the next step. I do not know the 
Government^ plan. I'am a man of faith* My reliance is solely on God. One 
step is enough for me. The next will make clear to me when the time for 
it comes. And who knows that I shall not be an instrument for bringing 
about peace not only between Britain and India but also between the warring 
nations of the earth. This last wish will not betaken for vanity by those who 
believe that my faith is not a sham but a reality greater than the fact that 1 am 
penning these lines. 

2.— “Haeijan’* and the Notice op the Press Advisee 
On the 18th. instant, the Editor of "Harijan'’ received the following notice 
from the District Magistrate's Offied^ Popaa 

*^I am directed by Government to advise you that no account of incidents 
leading up to Batyagraha by Vinoda Bhave and no report of his speeches or any 
subsequent developments should be published without previous reference to tne 
Ohief Press Adviser, Ddhi. ^ 

^I would like to bring to your notice that this is in your own interest to 
EVdid prosecution under Buie 38 of the Defence of Indja Buies/’ 
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Thmawm I entand into aormpondenoa with H. £. the Viceroy* Ck>mip(m* 
denee in ntiii going on bat it in necettery for me to take n decision to-day for, 
if 1 did not, there may be wente of public money. In view of the reply hitherto 
r^ved I here no ooume left open but to lunnend publication of *^Hari}aii**, 
*Bariian Bandhu” and ^Harijan Berak**. 1 cannot lunction freely I hare to leiid 
to the Frena Adrlser at New Delhi ererr line 1 write about BatTagraha, It ia true 
that the noUce in only adrinory and that therefore I am not bound to act up to 
it. But the consequence of disregard of adrice is also stated in the notice. I hare 
no desire to risk a prosecution against the Editors. The three weeklies hare been 
eonducU^ in the interest of truth and therefore of all parties concerned. But 1 
cannot serre that interest if the editing has to be done under threat of prosecution. 
Liberty of the Press is a dear prirllege apart from the advisability or otherwise 
of Ciril Disobedience. The Gorernment have shown their intention clearly by 
the proseention of Bhri Vinoba Bbave. I hare no complaint to make 
againat the prosecution. It was an inevitable result of bis defisnee of 
the Defence of India Kulcs. But the liberty of the Press stands on a 
different footing. 1 am unable to reconcile myself to the notice which, 
although in the nature of advice, is in reality an order whose infringe- 
ment will csrry its own conscoucncc. 1 am sorry to hare to disappoint the nu- 
meroua readers of the three weeklies. Next week I shall be able to let the public 
know whether it is to be merely a suspension or an indefinite stopping of the three 
weeklies. 1 shall still hope that It will be merely a anspension and that my fear 
will prove to be groundless. But should it prove otherwise I may info|:m the 
public that Batyagraha ia independent of press advertisement. If it is real it carries 
with it its own momentum and I believe the present Batyagraha to be very real. 
It will go on. 1 will not be provoked into any hasty action. 1 am still not ready 
with the next move. But as I have said in roy previous statement, every act of 
Civil Disobedience is complete in itself. Iliis press notice shows how effective it 
has been. Every act of repression adds strength to the reality. Batyagraha thrives 
on repression till at last the repressor is tir^ of it and the object of Batyagraha 
is gained. Whether, therefore, 1 take the next step or not and when I take it is 
a matter of no consequence to the public. Let those who sympstbise with it follow 
implicitly the instructions, I have issued. 1 believe, and my belief has been tested 
repeatedly, that a thought deliberately thought and controlled is a power greater than 
speech or writing and any day greater than steam which is husbanded and control- 
Ira. We aec the latter every day carrying incredible weights, oven across steep 
precipices. Thought power overcomes much greater obstacles and easilj carries 
greater weights. But let )ne give a practical hint to the non-believer in the fiower 
of thought, husbanded and controlled. Let everyone become his own walking 
newspaper and carry the good news from mouth to mouth. This docs not mean 
what boys used to do in the past, viz., trumpeting about of bits of news. The 
ides here is of my telling my neighbour what 1 have authentically beard. This 
no Government can overtake or supfiress. It is tlie cheapest jiewB|)apor yet 
devised and it defies the wit of Government however clever it may he. l^et these 
walking newspapers be sure of the news they give. They should not indulge in 
snv idle gossip. They should make sure of the source pf information and they 
will find that the public get all the information that they peed without ofictiing 
their morninfc newspaper which, they should know, jrill contain garbled one 
aided information and therefore, not worth the trouble of reading. For it may 
be that even the public statements such as 1 am now issuing may also be 
stopped. It is the condition of life under an autocratic Government whether 
foreign or indigenous. 

Sevagram. U*10-1940. 

3— Valbdictory Statement (* Haauan**) 

You must have seen through my press notice that the publication of 
Hanjan*’ and the other two weeklies had been auspended. In it, I had expressed 
the hope that the suspension might be only dof a week. But 1 see that the hope 
had no real foundatioa. 1 shall miss my weekly talks with you, as I expect 
^ will miss them. The vtlue of those isiks consisted in their being a 
faithful record of my deepest thoughts. Such expression is impossible in a cramped 
aUmphere. Aa 1 ha|e no desire to offer civil disobedience, 1 cannot write freely. 
At the author of satjagniia 1 cannot, consistently witli my profecsions, 
iumpreM the vital part of myself for the sake of being able to write on permissible 
iuhjects inch aa the ooustructive programme. It would be like dealing with 
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the inink wlthoat the heed. The whole of the eOnetnietive progremme is to me 
en expression of non-Tioleoce. I would be denying myself it 1 could not preech 
non-Tiolenoe. For thet would be the meening Jit submission to the letest 
ordinenoe. The suspension must, therefore, contilue while the gagging lasts. 
It constitutes a satyagrahi's respectful protest against the gag. Is not Batyagraha 
giving an ell when an inch is asked for by the wrong-doer, is it not giving the 
cloak also when only the coat Is demanded 7 It may be asked why this 
reversal of the ordinary process 7 The ordinary process is based on violence. 
If my life were regulated by violence in the last resort, I would refuse to give 
an inch lest an ell might be asked for. I would be a fool if 1 did otherwise. 
But if my life is regulated by non-violence, I should be prepared to and actually 
give an ell when an inch is asked for. By so doing 1 produce on the usurper a 
strange and even pleasurable sensation . lie would also be confounded and would 
not know what to do with me. So much for the *enemy’. I having made up 
my mind to surrender every non-essential, gain greater strength than before to die 
for the defence and preservation of what I hold to be essential. I was therefore 
wrongly accused by my critics of having advised cowardly surrender to Nazism 
by Englishmen when I suggested that they should lay down external arms, let 
the Nazis overran Britain if they dare, but develop internal strength to refuse to 
sell themselves to the Nazis. Full surrender of non-essenials is a condition 
precedent to accession of internal strenjjfth to defend the essential by dying. 

Rut I am not writing this to convert the English to my view. T am 
writing this to suggest to you that roy surrender to the framers of the gagging 
ordinance is an object t-lesson to you, the Header, in satyagraha. If you will 
quietly work out in your own life the implications of the lesson, you will then 
not need the weekly aid from the written word in ‘'Harijan.'’ Even without 
your weekly **Hanjau** you will know how 1 shall myself work out the full 
iroplicationa of giving an ell when an inch is wanted. A corespondent pleads 
with roe that on no account should I suspend **Harijan*\ for ne says his non- 
violence is sustained by the weekly food he gets therefrom. If he has really done 
• 0 , then this self-imposed restraint should teach him more than a vapid conti- 
nuation of weekly *'Harijan’’ 

Wardha, 7^11-J940, 

4.— The Contemplated Fast 

I have been receiving numerous telegrams ttsking me not to undertake 
the contemplated fast. Almost all of the telegrams are from friends who are 
concerned about my health and who think that if I am, alive I can stijl render 
useful service to the country. There are one or two bitterly criticising me and 
telling me that fasting has no place in the poUtics of the country and that it 
disturbs the political atmosphere and impairs the efficiency of opposition to the 

g overnment in the fight for freedom. I wish to thank both the friends and 
le critics. The members of the Working Committee and 1 also had a long 
discussion over the contemplated fast. 

In view of the extension of individual civil disobedience the idea ot the fast 
Daturally lemains in abeyance. But 1 must say nothing, that \ have heaid has 
dislodged me from the position I have consistently held about the relevancy and 
propriety of fast in all walks of life including the political. I admit that la a 
new weapon. 1 admit also that the use of that weapon is not open to any but 
specialistB even as the ' use of weapon of civil disob^ience is not open to every 
body. But the use of civil disobedience is open only to those ^bo ®xe qualinea 
for It. The use of fasting requires infinitely larger qualifications. I hold that i 
possess those qualifications. I have had God-given opportunities of training myseii 
in this direction consciously since 1907, that means 34 years. But it cannot oe 
taken mechanically. It can only bo taken in obedience to the promptings of an 
unseen power, call it the inner voice, God or whatever other name you like to give 
to tiiat power. I have mentioned the possibility of fasting because something within me is 
prompting me to it. I am myself nghting against it. I know that however willing me 
spirit may be tie fleah is weak. I know that being unable to drink an adequaw 
quantity of water daring fasting it becomes almost unbearable special^ in 
initial atages. But however weak the flesh may be I know that fbe weakness cs 
be conquered when that unseen power dominates me to the ^^exclusion qi 
other force. That feeling has not yet come to me and until it does “Vu« 

will be no fast. If it does come I shall myself feel powerless to bsteji 
kindly intervention of friends or the anger of fierce critics. Therefore I wiu 
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til to hold t£eiiitelv« in |Nitienee%nd watch dardopmeoU. Of eonno, it ia to 
ereryb^y h> help me in the orieia thtoagh which the country la paaaiog. I hare 
shown the numeroua wave in which everybody, friend and critic, can help. 1 have 
no deaire to make any elaborate htatement indicating the wajra in which people can 
help* Having atopped the publication of ‘Harljan’ weekllea 1 nave loat all deaire for 
making public atatementa. Thia I am compelled to make in order to 
thank numeroua inquirera and to allay public anxiety. 

Wardha, 7 11-1940. 

5.^PAyMENT OF FiKBS BY SaTYAGRABIB 
A very aeriona queation confronta me in connection with the atruggle. In 
many placea magiatratea have been impoaing heavy 6nea on Civil Realatera, in aome 
caeea without option of impriaortment. Civil Heaistera must not and cannot 
complain of whatever penalty ia imposed on them and a Government will alwaya 
take advantage of weakuesaes of human nature. Hitherto I have advised that fines 
flbould not be volutarily paid but that authorities must be left to collect fines by 
distraint. The result during the last struggle was a great deal of heart burning 
tnd bitterness. Those who bought movables or immovables for^'^a song incurred 
popular ill will. 1 hope that if Government wish to touch immovable property they 
will not sell but confiscate it. For whenever the struggle ends immovable mperty 
is bound to be restored to the original owners —the resisters. The late Bombay 
(government know how difficult it was for them to restore to the resisters the im- 
movable properties that had changed hands. I have however discovered what may 
be termed a flaw in the reasoning that 1 had applied to the infliction of fines. 1 
now feel that even as a resiater courts imprionmcnt he is expected to court any other 
form of punishment, i. e. fines. Punishment courted has to be joyfully suffered. 
Therefore when fines arc imposed and the person fined is able to pay he must do 
HO willini^ly. 'Hte^result may naturally be that such a person will be fined again 
and again. If he persists in his resistance he may have no property left. This is 
nothing to be wondered at. As a matter of fact it is the essence of Oivil Disobe- 
dience that the resister becomes indifferent whether the authorities take away all his 
property or not. Therefore all pro|)ertied persons who wish to join the struggle 
should do so well knowing that the whole of their proi>erty may bo taken up by 
the Government. This is a struggle which has no ending except in bucccbb. There- 
fore those who may be fined should pay cash if they have it. If they have no cash 
and the Government attach their property it should be open to their friends to buy 
the same. This will be an effective check on the cupidity of those who would 
profit by exploiting othenT loss and there will be no bad blood. One corollary to 
this reasoning is that even as 1 bad declared that every inch of immovable property 
Bold or confiscated by the Government would have to be returned to the Uesistera 
BO will every rupee taken in fines have to bo returned to them ou the struggle 
ending. It follows of course that those who pay the fines will have to offer (jivil 
DiBob^ience till they are safely lodged in jail. It follows also that those projfiertied 
persons who do not wish to run the risk of losing their property must not join 
this struggle. 1 hope however that patriotic people who believe in the efficacy oi 
CiviV 'B^sietance will not fight shy ol \oa\ng a\V the i^ossessionB. Dot them 
lememW vhe words ol l^eth 3amna\al : have long since come to realise that 

much too heavy a price has been and is being paid by the few for 

the enjoyment of wealth and for the apparent safety on life. The price 

paid is the blood of the famishing millions and the manlffiess of those who should 
be ready to shed their blood for the defence of themselves, their families and 
their country.” 

Sevagram, 10-l~194l. 

6.— Indipekdence Day 

I hope that every man and woman in India, whether Congressman or other, 
7 j the gravity of the struggle and will resolve on the forthcoming 

Independence Day upon dedicating himself or herself to the service of the country 

ID toms of the millions. Bwaraj based on non-violence does not mean mere 

trMsfer of power. It should mean complete deliverance of the toiling yet starving 
multoDS from the dreadful evil of economic serfdom. This can only be attained 
by the propertied law idehtifying themselves with the millions and by their 
ra^nm to sacrifice their aU for the latters’ sake. It must be a Day of 
mteruieatm, abolition of untoimhabillty from our hearts, giving up •piritu(mB 
itquofe^ sdl- epinning, and Mle and spread of khadi and village iodueuiee. There 
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it to be no civil disobedience (bet day. For we mnet not invite dietarbasBe of 
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"* In the evening 
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toch Tolootary obedience comei the ftreogth for and the right of civil resietance. 

Pledge 



“We belive that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities 
of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also t^t 
if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people 
have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India 
has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on 
the exploitation of the masses, and has rained India economically, politically, 
culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must sever the British 
connection and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-rdiance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to 
these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is 
attained. 

“We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constructive programme 
of Khadi, communal harmony and removal of untouchability. We shall seSa every 
opportunity of spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of caste 
or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have 
been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who are considered 
to be backward and suppressed. W^e know that though we are out to destroy the 
imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether officials or 
non officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and Harijans 
must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in their daily 
conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our religious 
faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as children pf mother 
India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic inteiest. 

“Oharkha and Khadi arc an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall therefore, spin regularly, 
use for our personal r^uirements nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible, 
pr^ucts of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
policies and to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the Congress, whenever 
it may come, for carrying on the struggle for the independence of India. 

“In view of the fa(;t that individual Civil Disobedience has already commenced 
and that a large number of Congressmen have already been imprisoned all over 
India, it becomes the special duty of every Indian to concentrate with redoubled 
zeal on the constructive programme, without the fulfilment of which no civil 
disobedience, mass or individual, can help us to win and retain Swaraj. Concretely 
expressed constructive programme means the universalisation of handspining and 
Khadi and popularisation of village industries and village products. We recognise 
that effective spread of non-violence must bring communal harmony and complete 
era^cation of untouchability in every shape and form.” 


7.-*Abrest of the Congress President 

Long before his unexpected arrest Maulana Saheb had announced that before 
offering Ctvll Disobedience he would visit Sevagram and discuss with me importaDt 
matters affecting the communal question as iubo such other matters. But it was 
not to be. Non-popular Rulers do not disclose their intentions to the people. They 
allow them to be inferred from their acts. Perhaps it is a legitimate inference 
to draw 6om Maulana Baheb’s premature (from the Oongiesa stand-point) arrest 
that they did not want him to meet me. There can be no cause for complaint in 
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tbit. Jbey may not be expected to consult Oongress eonvenienoe. But tt is proper 
for doiiKMsmen to realise that the rulers have no &dth in Congress non-violence. 
Probably ^ey do not consider me to be a knave, but th^ do consider me to ^ a 
fool. In so doing they only follpw many others who think that Congressmen fool 
me and that the latter's nonviolence is but a cloak for hiding tbdr 'nolenoe, if it 
is not a preparation for it. Our struggle therdore oonsista in showing that our 
non-violence is neither a cldhk to hide our violence or hatred, nor a preparation 
for violence in the near or distant future. Therefore our aiiccesa depends not upon 
numtera going to iail but on the aum total of the purity and non-violence we are 
able to ahow in all our activities. Numbers can count only when they are of the 
right type. They will positively harm the movement, if they are of the wrong 

For me there is no turning back, whether I have many or very few Batyagra- 
his. I would far rather be regarded as a fool but strong, than as a knave and a 
eowaid. Though the whole world may repudiate my claim I must repeat that 
the struggle is God-guided. I am but a humble instrument in His hand. Without 
His guidance, real or imaginary, I should feel utterly impotent to shoulder the 
burden 1 am supposed to be carrying. 

liCt me now say how I visualise the struggle. Maulana Baheb having gone^ 
there is to be no successor appointed. Every acting President in a province must 
be approved by me. It is not necessary that there should be one. All representa- 
tive Congressmen from members of Village to Provincial Committees are expected 
to be in ]ail if they are fit and approved by me. If they are not, by reason of 
health or otherwise, they cannot be expected to function except in rare oases and 
that too under my approval. No fresh elections are to take place to replace those 
who will have gone. The idea is ultimately for every Congressman to act on his 
own and be his own president but no body efse's. That is the conception of a 
completely non-violent institution or society. Not much direction is reauired by 
those who have •learnt the art of suffering. Every body knows the conditions he 
has to fulfil for acquiring fitness for offering Civil Disobedience. They can be 
easily complied with by any adult who is sound in body and mind. No difficulty 
as to action arises so long as I am left free. For nobody can resort to direct 
action without my consent My intention not to court arrest abides but the rulers 
may have a different plan. If it comes, it will be the real time of freedom from 
external control be it ever so nonviolent as also of true test for everyone. I am 
not to appoint a successor. Thus if 1 am arrested every one will be under the discip- 
line of his or her own conscience. In theory therefore a time may come when 
millions will be judges of •their own fitness to offer Civil Disobediuoe. 

This is not a struggle which can be ended quickly. We are resisting sn 
authority that is in itself struggling to fight for life against a stubborn foe. The 
authority is related to a nation which knows no defeat. Those whose life is in 
danger either readily yield on what they regard as non-essential, or fight to the 
end on what they regard as essential. Its refusal to concede our demand ahowt 
that they think that our struggle comes under the latter category. Therefore our 
struggle must be coterminous at least with the European. Hence every one who 
offtirs Civil Disobedience and gets a short term should know that on every release 
he has to repeat Civil Disobeoienoe till the end of the atriiggle. 

Inhere are two tactics demanding attention. I have already issued a note about 
fiuea without the option of imprisonment. 

The other is that of not arresting Civil Resisters at all. In each esse the 
resisters should march on foot in easy stages in the diieotion of Delhi. It may be 
even two or. three roilea per day. The reaister will march taking auch food as tbs 
villagers m^ provide. 

Sevagramt Wardha, 12-1-194L 

8.— National Flag and Khadi 

I observe that in the Punjab people pay for and wear paper metallic tricolour 
bugm. Now the tricolour has merit because of the material, that is, Khsdi of 
whtoh It is made and is a symbol of identification with the masses and of non- 
violence. Therefore badges mifst be made of Khadi. Metol and paper badges have 
Congressmen save as superflous decorations. At this time of trial for 
^ would expMt Congressmen ana those who are in sympathy with ft to 
ooierve the necessary rules of conduct. No detail can be regarded aa too trifling 
m attention. For an aggregate of details makes a principle. 

BtvagfUm, U-i-1941. 
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9.— Lsttbr to All Editobb 
Sevagram, January 1941 

i>6Br Editor : . „ . 

We have become eo ueed to the Prese gag that we hardly know that there 
is a partial paralysis of the press. In the name of '^war effort’* all honest expression 
of opinion, if it is opposed to war effort as eonc^ed by the official world, is 
tfectirely suppressed, unless an enterprising editor or publisher risks the loss of his 
press. Thus my own effort, if my honesty be not questioned, is the true effort to 
end all war and therefore in no way anti-British or pro-German. If public opinion 
desired suppression, the Press would on its own initiative exclude news and opinions 
disliked by the public. But in India the majority of Indian Jgklitors wotdd gladly 
publish all the 4)ews about SatyagraUa if there was no gag. 

I wish to use my case by way of illustration. For the conduct of the 
campaign and for the sake even of keeping it within restraint I have to issue 
statements from time to time. During four days two out of three such statements 
were suppressed. The reason assignea was as follows : 

1. — January 1911. 

*T am writinf; this to inform you that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of 
January 13 regarding continuance of the civil disobedience movement was sub- 
mitted for press advice by two of the press agencies but was not passed for 
publication. 

*T am accordingly bringing the above fact'to your notice.” 

2. — January 1941. 

I am writing this to inform you that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of January 
9 regarding payment of fines by satyagrahia which was submitted for press advice 
by two of the press agencies, was not passed for publication, as being a prejudical 
report containing incitement to carry on anti-war civil disobedience. 

'*1 am accordingly bringing the above fact to your notice.” 

1 used to send my statements through the usual news agencies. But when I 
found that they were censored, I had to send my statements to selected newspapers 
and so they found place in some of them. You can judge for yourself wnether 
they were objectionable news, This method of sending statements on chance 

g ublication is precarious. As I had no intention of extending civil disobedience 
> the special Press laws and ordinances I stopped the three Harijan weeklies 
whose chief aim was to propagate non-violence and what is known as the con- 
structive programme. I do not want so far as possible to extend the scope of 
civil disobedience beyond the present limit. But I do not know that I esn exercise 
that restraint if the Press abdicates its function of publishing relevant news. 
I therefore appeal to the Press not to succumb to the gag out to assert its indepen- 
dence by publishing all the satyagraha news in its fullness. Of course it is open 
to the editors to criticise and condemn the movement or the statements that msy 
be issued. Editors can signify their disapproval of the gag by either publishing 
the offending statements and risking prosecution or even confiscation of the Press 
or by stopping publication of their papers altogether by way of protest. These 
are only two out of many ways for signifying your disapproval. 

I observe that the Standing Committee of Editors is meeting on the 1st 
proximo. The Committee is expected fearlessly to vindicate the liberty of the 
press. It must cease to be the power it should be if it submits to suppression 
of free public opinion, 

I need hardly draw attention to the fact that in a subject country like India, 
the liberty of the Press is doubly precious. And your responsibility, if you 
represent British-owned press, is very great at the present critical moment in the 
history of this country. 

I need hardly also draw attention to the fact that I represent un-adulterated 
non-violence whose spread can do nobody any harm. It is false and cruel to 
suggest that 1 could have anything in common with Nazism of Fascism because I 
happen to oppose Imperialism. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandbl 

10.— Beply to the *Timbb of Ibdia’b” Criticisms begabdino the Poucy 

OF Nob VIOLENCE. 

Sir, 

Your word to me written so earnestly in your issue of February 7 demands 
B reply. 
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Im^td of 7 <mr dIsbeHef I most adhere to mj faith in the poaaibility of tlie 
moat dmaed haman nature to teapond to Don«Tiolenoe. It is the esaenoe of 
noo-ricdenoe that it conquers all oppoaitiou. That I may not exprees myself that 
measure of non-irioleooe and the rest may express less is highly prob^le. But 
I will not belittle the power of noo-eiolenoe or distrust the Funrec’s capacity 
to respond to true non*Tiolewoe. 

ilie illostrationa you ha?e cited in support of your dis-belief are all 
unhappy beeause wholly inapplicable. A man is not necessarily non-violent 
because he lays down arms. The Gsechs, the Danes, the Austrians and the Poles 
may have all acted most wisely but certainly not non -violently. If they could 
put up snecesafiil arnsed resistance, they would have done so and would have 
deserved well of WAr countrymen. Nor is it for me to blame them for sub- 
mission when resistance became tain. It was, however, in order to meet such 
contingencies and in order to enable even the physically weakest persons not to 
feel powerless i^ainst physically strong persons fully armed with the modern 
weapons of destruction that Satyagraha was discovered and applied in 
South Africa in 1907. And it has since been successfully applied under varying 
and even baffling circumstanoes. You will please excuse me for refusing to draw 
a distinction in kind between the forces I have had to cope with hitherto and 
what I may have to cope with, if the Fuhrer attacked Inaia. The prospect of 
bis killing every Satyagrahi causes neither terror nor despair. If India has to 
go throng such a purgatory and if a fair number of Hatysgrahis face the 
f uhrer's army and die without malice in their breasts, it would be a new 
experience lor him. Whether he responds or not, I am quite clear that these 
Batyagrahis facing the army will go down to history as heroes and heroines at 
least equal to those of whom we learn in fables or cold history. 

You are, however, on less weak ground when you doubt the honesty or non- 
violence of my companions. You are entitled to throw the Poona resolution in 
my face. I have already confessed that the Poona resolution would not have 
been passed but for my momentary weakness. As to the want of honesty or 
defective non-violence, I can only say that the future alone will show whether 
satyagrahis were only so-called or as honest and true as human beings can be. 

1 can only assert that every care has been taken in making the selection to 
ensure a fair standard of non-violence. I admit, however, that hypocrites have 
undoubtedly crept in. But 1 entertain the belief that vast majority will be found 
to be true. The Congress president has been frank enough to define the 
limitations of his non-violence. But so far as I know his mind-'Snd nobody 
does if 1 *do not— 'his non-violence will be proof agsinst any temptation within 
the limits defined by him. 

I should undertake to engage in non-violent resistance to the Fuhrer if I 
had companions with the Maulana Saheb’s circumscribed belief. Whether 
such non-violence can stand the test or not is a moot question. 1 have achieved 
success till now with such material. 

You are incorrect in attributing to me a demand for unfettered liberty of the 
press or speech* What I have said If that there should be unfettered liberty 
provided that it Is not inconsistent with non-violence. You say that Congress 
ministers* restrictive actiou went beyond the proviso. If it did, it was certainly 
against the declared Congress policy and can be no guide or criterion for me. 

Ue unkindest out is contained in the insinuation that my demand for free speech, 
subject to the proviso mentioned, was a device for squeezing political concesBlons 
from the British. There would be nothing politically wrong if political concessions 
were demanded even at the point of civil disobedience. But it is a matter of public 
knowledge that the Poona resolution has lapsed. And in so far as 1 am concerned. 
It remains lapsed so long as the war lasts. Civil disobedience would certainly be 
withdrawn if free speech is genuinely recognised and the status quo restored. 1 
have never stated during previous movements that they were likely to be long 
drawn out. But 1 have done so this time because I believe that there can be no 
■ettlment with the Congress short of complete independence during the pendency 
u 1 , simple reason that the Congress cannot commit itself to active 

nelp in the war with men and money. That would mean a reversal of the policy 

2 a ^*^*^lolence which the Congress has pursued for the last 20 years and 
indepcndenoe cannot come through any settlement while the war lasts. Therefore to 

“ 1 know the Congress will be satisfied with the fullest freedom to grow in 
non-vmlenee. The Congress demand concerns all persons and parties. 

Yon aak ms in ths isos oi all these facts whether it is lair or morally right 
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t6 puTfiia his (my) pment csmpsign. Yon have sDswered the question yourself 
in the nmtiTe. Bat I msy not accept your answer. In the first plsce» as shown 
abore, 1 ao not subscribe to your facts. Secondly, to accept your answer will be to 
declare my utter insoWency. I would be untrue to the faith 1 have unwaveringly 
held now lor nearly half a centurv in the efficacy of non*rlo1ence. I may seemingly 
fail but even at the risk of being completly misunderstood I must live and act 
aeoording to my faith and belief that I am serving India, Britain and humanity. i 
do not wish well to India at the expense of Britain as I do not wish well to 
Britain at the expense of Germany. Hitlers will come and go. Those who believe 
that when the Fuhrer dies or is defeated his s|)irt will die, err grievously. What 
matters is how we react to such spirit— violently or nounvioleotly. If we react 
violently, we feed that evil spirit. If we act non-violently we sterilise it. 

You ask me to devote myself to internal unity. Vvell, my passion for it is as 
old as Uiat for non-violence Indeed, my first non-violent experiment outside the 
&e domestic circle was to promote that unity. And I had considerable sncceis. 
I ask you therefore to believe me that my effort for unity is not suspended but 
intensified by the present movement. The great bhauty of non-violent effort lies 
in the fact that its failure can only harm those who are in it, while its success 
is sure to promote all round good. 

5evoprom, 

11.— Jail Interview with the Coegrebb President 

I must warn the public against journalistic flights of imagination. No 
importance need be attached to my visits to Bir ^'ej Bahadur Bapru and there 
meeting quite accidentally Kunwar Bir Jagdishprasad, then Pandit Malaviyaji and 
the morning following Bhri Viiaya Luxmi Pandit and finally Maulana Saheb 
Abul Kalam Asad. They were all of them friendly visits wholly unarranged whi?n 
I left Sevagram for Allahabad. I had gone for one mission , and that aloiie. 
What little other work I did was purely accidental. I refer to my meeting 
some students and Oarhwali workers. Sir Tej Bahadur I went to see because 
he was ailing. We are old friends. He was to have come to see me but 
when 1 beard that be was ill I insisted on going to him. No doubt, we talked 
about the political situation and even more about the Hindu- Muslim problem. 
Bir Jagdish who dropped in and who was to dine at Bir Tej Bahadur’s joined 
the conversation. But not the slightest political importance attaches to these 
conversations. We talked as individuals and not with regard to any mission. Bir 
Tej Bahadur is anxious (who is not) to end the present ^deadlock. He would give 
any thing to ^ring about Hindu-Muslim unity. He 'ascribea to me fiver-much 
capacity for bnnging about unity. Bir Jagdish is no less anxious. But tbs 
talks were no more than a friendly interdiange of views. As to the visit to 
Malaviyaji Msharsj the same thing happened. He has aged. He ought not to 
talk about current events. He is too weak. But the country’s affairs are bis 
daily food. He will cease to think about them when he ceases to .ead and think 
of the Bhagwat and Gita. Tliese things are the breath of his life and they will 
•top with the stoppage of his last breath. Who knows but that he will 
take them where toe disembodied spirit goes 7 It was a privilege to meet these 
friends but our talks have no bearing on the political situation in the country. And 
there could be none ip the purely prison visits to the Maulana and Bhri Vijaya 
Luxmi Pundit. 

I know that the imaginary descriptions of such visits and the eagerness with 
which the public devour them show their desire for communal unity and a 
•elation of the political deadlock. But mere desire will take us no nearer its 
fulfilment. For fulfilment can only come through common action on the part of 
thoae who share the desire. All are searching for common action. Bpeculatioo 
interferes with the search. Bo far as the Congress is concerned its policy and 
action based thereon are well-known. It is gross misrepresentation to suggest that 
the OongreM is out for securing terms for Itself. Freedom of speech is for all even 
M independence will be for all. The contents of the latter will, be decided not by 
the Oongrass but by the vote of all. And if it is to be achieved non-violently it 
iollows that the mere vote of the majority will have little play. The charter of 
Independence must be the product of the willing consent ii the minorities and 
other relevant intareato which are not in conflict with the interests of the vast mass 
of Indian humanity. 

Be this aa it may in order that all the unite may have full freedom of 
fjq;ireiiion even against the war itseH the Congress has en^ked upon Civil 
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pigobadienfle. Hut to the oontribotion of the Oongreee to the fulfilmoit of the 
d^te. Ab BO in diieet aotiai it mnet hold the fidd tiU e better 

is fonnd. 

Stroog objection hu been raised sj^ainst my interperUtion of the Bombay 
resolution. I regard it as a true ioterpretstion. But It is that of an indiTiduaf. 
1 hare no authority from the Congress to interpret or rary the Congress resolutions. 
That is essential^ the function of the Praident. the Working Committee and 
finally the A. I. C. 0. The only authority I bare is to conduct the campaign of 
Civil Disobedience. But when the time lor settlement comes it will m for the 
Working Committee to decide what the terms shall be. My contribution will be 
confioea to advis|n; the Committee. The Working Committee may reject the inter* 
prctation I hare giten. It or the A. I. C. C. may even alter the resolutions they 
hsve passed. Meanwhile let every one whether Congressmen or others be guided 
by the Bombay resolution and not by my interpretation. I have therefore, failed 
to understand the consternation created by my statement that there can be no 
eettlement short of independence during the pendency of the war. 

Sevagram 6-9-4J* 


12.— National Week, Apeil 6—13, 1941 

The National Week will be soon upon us. Its observance has a double purpose 
(1) to achieve self-purification tlirough fasting on the 6lh and IHih April and (2) to 
increase mass consciousness by greater concentration on constructive work. Ihe 
sixth of April 1919 saw exhibition of a sudden and unexpectedly high spirit of 
Hwadeshi and mass manifestation of communal unity and a determination on the 

g art of Congress Hindus to get rid of the canker of untoucbability from Hinduism. 

wadeehi centred itself on Khadi as it was the central village indiiatry of a 
universal character. During the twenty years since 1919 the constructive programme 
has widened. The other village industries have found expression through the 
A.I.V.T.A< Education has been linked with the villagers through Hindustani 
Talimi Sangha. There haa been greater concentration on impressing women in the 
national service and therefore regarding them as valued co-workera on a par with 
men. The widening and working of the constructive programme is the only way 
in which active non-violence can express itself. Civil disobedience comes, if it must 
at the end of the constructive programme, never in the beginning. We saw 
through experience that we bad to retrace our ateps in 1919 aa Civil resistance had 
been resorted to without preparation through constructive service. DisoMience of 
laws ca 4 never be ciyil unless the resisters have learnt the art of voluntary 
ob^ience. This is impossible without tangible, co-operative work^ reouiring exact 
discipline and voluntary and whole bearteo obedience to rules and kegulations. 

Civil reaistance la merely lawful and obligatory only in some cases whereat 
constructive work is obligatory on all who belong to a non-violent organisation. 
And civil resistance can be effective only when it is backed by constructive effort 
on a mass scale. Succesa of civil resistance can be measured by the siiccesi of 
constructive effort. Therefore I hope that all Congress workers will during the 
National week 6th to 13th April devote their time to the constructive programme. 
Khadi and other village industries have always played a prominent part in the 
programme. For all young and old, men and women, can take part in it and the 
work can be measured in arithmetical terms. It is to be hoped that the response 
will be much greater than ever before. 

13.— Talk with the ‘Times of Indians’* Special Correspondent 


I have very carefully listened to the advance press copy of ‘The Times of 
India’s’* leading article which must have appeared this morning in Bombay. I 
acknowledge the friendly tone of the article, and 1 wish I could have given an 
encouraging reply ; but I cannot. 

1 j^ere to all that I said at the initiation of the strugf^le. When I launched 
out 1 had no fooUsh illusion about a sudden miracle happening. It was conceived 
«o be, and it remains a silent declaration of unquenchable faith in the power of 
pon-violCTce even in the midst of circumstances so terrible and so bafiling as face 
the world today. 

. I believe more in the efficacy of the incalculable forco of an inscrutable 
L'lvmity than in the efficacy of the calculated and calculable forces that the 
^ destruction can bring into play on this little planet. That 
•oMcuiable force has som^ow or the other to act through human agency. How 
m when 1 cannot say. Whether that i^ency is the Congress or not^ 1 cannot 
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M7« I pr o c ee d upon the faith that today the Congreee ia the only oiuaniaatioD, 
however imperfect, however wanting in faith ae an oiganiaatioii, stifl the only 
organieation that stands defiantly for peaceful measures. 

That bdng my position, s^far as I am concerned^ there is no drawiim back. 
Whether civil disobedience is oflered by one or many is of no moment It must 
continue i^ainst all odds. Congressmen can certainly repudme it in more ways 
than one. It will then cease to be an organisational movement and therefore I will 
admit it will cease to be effective in any shape or form. But I would be content if 
I still retain the faith to be the solitary witness of the power of non-violence. 

I must resolutely deny that this movement whether in conception or in 
execution, is communal or anti-Muslim or anti-English. There is, sufficient evidence 
for those who «want to notice it to show that extraordinary precaution is bdng 
taken to ke^ the movement within limits and absolutdy innocuous. 

Many (iovemment people have admitted that it is wholly ineffective according 
to their conception. The writer of the article has said as much from his standpoint. 
And both are right. It was never intended that it would create an appreciable 
impression upon the war effort, but it is a moral, and from that standpoint a 
^nd protest against the conduct of the war in the name of a free people. It is 
a token of the yearning of a political organisation to achieve the freedom of 
350,000,000 people through purely non-violent effort and therefore to affect the 
future destiny of the world. Again an arobitioys claim, but it is there. 

If I can help it, the Congress will disdain freedom at the sacrifice of a 
■ingle legitimate interest that is consistent with the interests of the dumb 
minions, whether they are Hindus, Muslims or others. I must deny that if the 
Congress had held on to Office in the seven provinces the Pakistan would 
have been less loud than it is today ; but the giving up of office had an infinitely 
more moral basis than the avoidance of a tussle with Muslim interests or any 
other interests. The fundamental basis was India’s dissociation from the war 
effort to which it was never invited to be party. This is putting it in its lowest 
term and in bald political language. As you know* my own basis is still more 
abstract, still more moral and still more universal, but on that account nonetheless 
real or less practical, 

I make bold to say that when the clash of arms has ceaeed and we have 
settled down to peace, permanent or impermanent, history will record that the 
Oongreaa fight in its totality was a supremely moral fight and free from any 
injury to man’s dignity. 

To conclude this very unsatisfactory reply, as it wqold appear, to a friendly 
gesture. I want to plead one thing. Would friends ask me at this ^supreme 
moment in the Hies of the world and my own life, to deny a faith that has 
sustained me for nearly half a century T And let me interpolate- one thought, 
however unwelcome it be. 1 am convinced that if Britain will only be true to 
Indio then, whether the uongress withdraws the struggle or not, everything can be 
settled satisfactorily But unfortunately British statesmen have chosen the wrong 
path and have put imi^nary obstacles in the way of India’s freedom. But that 
IS a chapter on which I have no desire to dilate. 

Wardha, I9•4^1941. 

14.— Communal Biots 

Hindu Muslim riots that have broken out in many important places in the 
country must have saddened all sane people. My grief however is special. 
The Congress influence seems to have been practically unfelt during the dark days. 

We have proved ourselves barbarians and cowards in these places. Arson, 
loot and killing of innocent people including children have been common in almost 
all the places. Thousands have run away from their homes for fear of their lives. 

Congress influence was not to be measured by the number of members on the 
Congress register but by its leavening quality. It has been shown clearly that the 
influence is negligible in riots and the like. Individual cases apart, the Ccm^esa 
produced little or no influence over either the Muslims or the Hinaus in the afi&ited 
aieas. From the accounts received it seems that Muslim fanatics in Dacca and 
Ahmedabad did thdr worst in inflicting damage on Hindu property by looting imd 
burning with a deliberation that showed premeditation. Hindus, instead of boldly 
standing up and facing the mischief-makers, fled in their tbousandii from the danger 
sone. And where they did not, they were as barbarous as the assailants. Tnm 
were all untouched by tne Congress non-vioieDce. And yet these are the men who 
form the bulk of the Congress meetings, 
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•till dye bit life in begging e iMweage from the oppoting Hndimt. The 
immediete reenlt mej be eero. But the Gongreetman will have leffc a legacy 
of noo-yiolent brayeiw* It will be good practice in non-yiolenoee. Let na learn 
from the Britiab people tiie art of reckleeely loeing life and property. The tame 
rnle appliet to a Mntlim procettion patting through a Hindu loMiW. We thall 
Beyer learn the art of mutual forbearance and toleration till tome of ut, though 
perfectly innocent, have etaggered Indian humanity by loeing ouf livet. 

A crowd it bent upon aetting on fire the property of one community or 
another or detecrating a motque or temple. Congretamen whether one or many 
will giye their livea to prevent mob fury. 

A etray man attempta to etab a pateer-by. At the risk of hit life^ t 
Congrettman will pluck the knife out of the hands of the would-be miscreant. 

Congrettnren may gasp on reading this note and paHicularly the illuttra* 
tiont and tay impotsible*. well, attainment of independence is still mote im* 
poitible whether bv violent or non-violent meant. But what teems impottible 
to one lacking faith will become possible to those who hare faith. And it is 
said that faith can move mountains. I know this, that neither independence nor 
communal unity is possible without ample sacrifice, bravery and self-confidence 
which is but another name for faith. 

Sevagram^ 4-B-194L 

15.— Bihar Biots 

1 have just read an account of the unfortunate riots in Bihar. As toon as 
a wire was received on the 3rd instant by Rajendra Babu from 6hri 
Sachidanand Singh that a dangerous situation was developing in Bihar, be 
responded by hastening to Bihar. 

The account of the riots makes painful reading. 1 have studied the various 
statements regarding them also. Rajendra Babu has gone to Bihar to put in the 
whole of hts weight in favour of sanity and peace. This is his first wire to me 
after reaching there : **Bituation improving but still panicky uncertain. Mathura- 
babu, Shah Sahib touring myself proceeding with volunteers*’. I know that he 
will give a good account of himself. Peace will somehow be restored if it has not 
been already by the police and the military. But this can only be a super- 
imposed peace. Rajendra Babu’s as every Oongressman's and for that matter 
every sane citizen’s business is to find out the cause of the riots. Unless this is 
done, there is no likelihood of permanent peace. 1 observe that the riots started 
with the resentment over the observances of the anti-Pakistan Day. Pakistan 
and Anti-Pakistan observances and the like have come to stay. As national 
conscionsness grows and ambitions rise righ, such observances will "multiply. 
Blit why can we not conduct ourselves decently inspite of these 7 Why 
ahonld we be so utterly intolerant as not to suffer one another’s views 7 And 
then why should we show our intolerance as if we were savages 7 

I am quite convinced that the chief burden for the voluntary preservation 
of peace lies on the shoulders of the Congress, the oldest, the best organised and 
the most popular organisation in India. It must be admitted that the vast majority 
of Congress members are Hindus and Bihar is a predominantly Hindu province, 
llierefore it should be comparatively easier for the Ck>ngres8 to ensure peace 
^ere without the aid of the police and the military. It should be a point of 
honour for the stronger party to protect the weak against harm to life or 
property. It is a difficult task but it has got to be tackled. When I lav this 
Durden on the Congress, 1 do not mean to suggest, that the Congress alone should 
or can do it. Ihe Congress has to invoke the assistance of all parties, the 
Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and others. Each may have its political 
programme. But if we are not intent upon imposing our respective programme 
on the opponents by force of arms, expressed today through goondaism, surely 
we may all agree that we shall settle all our differences through negotiation and 
peaoefui eflbrt including arbitration. The Congress may fail to produce joint 
action. If so, it will be a noble failure. It must, however, continue to work 
hvSl single handed, if its non-violence has any meaning in it. 

At present Bihar is the province that can lead the way and set the 
example. Rajendra Babu has a gentle and unique hold in his province such as 
no otner leader has. He Is the hero of the earth-quake days when the whole 
of India put its trust in him. May he have too the privilege of being the 
messenger of peace in Bihar and through Bihar may be throughout India. 
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18. COUEBPONDBNCB WITH ShBI E. M. MUNBBf 

Shri K. M. Munshi wrote to me the eneloeed from Nalni Tel to which I 
tent a reply in Gujarati of ' which the original and tranalation are herewith 
enelo^* In pursuance of the correapondenoe Shri K. M. Munahi came to me as 
soon as it was possibly after his return to Bombay. In the coarse of the disoas- 
sion I discovered that whilst he accepted in the abstract the principle of Ahimsa 
with all its implications he felt the greatest difficulty in acting upto it, the 
more so as with hie intimate knowledge of Bombay he was sure that he could 
not carry the Hindus with him, much less the Muslims and others. He knew 
that the numerous Hindus who were under his influence would look to him 
for guidance and would seek his advice. He saw no way of convincing them 
that they could defend themselves through Ahimsa. As a political weapon 
therefore of immediate use in the midst of the riots which looked more like a 
miniature civil war. he cohld not make any effective use of Ahimsa. With him 
the question was not one of interpretation of Congress resolutions but of being 
truthful to himself and to the country. In view therefore of the following 
resolution passed at Poona by the A.l.C.C. explaining the Wardha statement, 1 
advised him that the only dignifled and brave course for him was to resign from 
the Congress and attain freedom of action unhampered by restrictioua entailed 
by the Congress non-violence : 

The Poona Resolution 

*The A.l.C.C. has considered the statement issued by the Working Committee 
from Wardha on June 21, 1940 and confirms it. The A.l.C.C. is of the opinion 
that as explained therein, while the Congress must continue to adhere strictly 
to the principle of non-violence in the struggle for independence, it is unable, 
in the present circumstances, to declare that the principle should be extended to 
free India's national defence. 

*The A.l.C.C* desire to affirm that the Congress organisaiion should continue 
to be conducted on the principle of non-violence and all Congress volunteers are 
bound by their pledge to remain non-violent in the discharge of their duty and 
no Congress Volunteers Organisation can be formed or maintained except on that 
basis. Any other volunteer organisation for the purpose of self-defence with which 
Congressmen are associated must likewise adhere to non-violence." 

1 told him that there came a time in every Congressman’s life when being 
a Congressman dragged him down. That was when there was conflict between 
thought and action. For the spring of non-violent action was non-violent thought. 
If the latter was absent the former had subjectively little or no value. Therefore 
it was good for Um, the Congress and the country that he should resign and 
mould his action from moment to moment as he thought proper. And by hie 
action be would open the door for those Congressmen to resign whose practice 
could not accord with their thought. The Congress was conceived to be a 
non-violent and trutliful organisation in which there snonld be no place for those 
who could not honestly conform to these two conditions, Htrauge as it might 
spi^ar the practice of non-violence seemed more difficult than of truth. For the 
fruits of untruth were more indetectable than those of violence. 

My advice appealed to Hbri Munshi. And he has decided to accept it. He 
will go because he could not be disloyal to the Congress he has so long served. 
And It does not at all follow that his resignation means that from being a meek 
and mild man be suddenly becomes a fierce man vowing vengeance on those 
whom he may consider to be opponents or that be becomes a communal anti- 
nationalist. I have no doubt that for him every non-Hindu whose only borne 
IS India is aa much Indian as a Hindu born and brra in india. I congratulate 
mm u^n taking the step he will and I have every hope that his resignation 
from the Oongreas will enable him to utilise his faculties so as to make a decisive 
contribution towards the the establishmeut of lasting peace in Bombay. 

Sevagram, 25-e-J941, 

„ ^ ^ Staff House, Naini Tal, mh May, 1941 

My dear Bapu : 

. «xcuBe the language, but as my thoughts have, in this instance, taken 

snspe in English, they had beat be expressed through that medium. 

ck • seriously perturbed since yeeteiday morning, when I r^ your letter 
^ ®5S!P^' morning papers. I will quote two material paraa : 

U) Thoae (Congresamen) who mvour violent resistance (by wsy of self- 

04 • 
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defence) mnet get out of the Congrem end ehape their condnct iuet ae they think 
- fit end guide othera accordingly.” 

(2) *’A CoogresBman may not directly or indirectly associate himself with 
gymnasia where training in violent resistance in given.” 

Forgive me, if I cannot reconcile myself to these injunctions. 

Since Pakistan has been in action at Dacca, Abmedabad, Bombay and other 
places it is clear that such riots are going to be the normal feature of our life for 
some years. If the war comes to Indians frontiers or the British machinery of 
maintaining order weakens they will perhaps {^w more frequent and intense. If a 
division of India is sought to be enforced, by internal or external agencies, through 
organised violence, if life, home and shrine and the honour of women is threatened 
by goondaism,^ organised resistance in self-defence appears to me to be a paramount 
and unalienable duty, whatever the form such resistance may take. 

Do you incliide;'^ the Akbadas in the ''Gymnesia where training in violent 
resistance is given”? I may inform you that for the last over fifteen years I have 
been associated with the Akbada movement in the Presidency both directly and 
indirectly. I presided over two Conferences— one at" Bomb^ and the other at 
Poona— to organise it on a systematic line. I have still unofficial connection with 
aeveral Akhadas. I deem them an essential machinery for training our race in the 
arts of self-defence. During the last many years, they have played a great part in 
giving to UB some self-confidence to resist goondaism. 

inspite of great efforts which I have made since yesterday I have failed to 
convince myself that my views as expressed in an article 1 wrote a fortnight ago 
and published in Social Welfare of the 22nd require a revision. 

I am sending you a copy of the article for ready reference. Since I came to 
you in 1930, you have been more to me than a political leader ; You have been to 
the whole of our family a father ; you have been a beacon for the last ten years, 
lighting UB on the path of the little spirituality that I can lay claim to. Hence, 
the pain I feel in contesaing that 1 have searched in vain for a way out of this 
conflict. 

I can, of course, keep quiet or can acquiesce in what you say ; or can for (ear 
of losing my Congress association and your con Aden ce— both precious possessions of 
my life-voice your sentiments, and go my way or do nothing. But something in 
me rebels against such a course. You have been to roe the embodiment of truth, 
and I would lose my self-respect, my right to pray to God, if I pretend to follow 
you with such mental reservations. 

I cannot pledge myself not to preach, help, organise or sympathise with 
organised resistance to violence in self-defence by all possible means. I do not 
want to be dishonest to myself, nor to the country, whose integrity is now threate- 
ned. Nor, believe me, do 1 desire to deny myself your inspiration and guidance. 

In this dilemma, please let me know wnat 1 should do. 

Yours. 

(Sd.) K. M. Munshi. 

The Mahatma’s Reply 


Sevagranif May 29, I94t, 

My dear Munshi : 

I have your transparent letter. I don’t mind your having written it in English. 
I would not for a moment tolerate your Buv>pTeBBing your thoughts or simply 
parroting my views. It would not become either of us. 

You have the fullest liberty of thought and expression. If there is an error, 
there is nothing to prevent us from correcting it. But do remember that non- 
violent resistance is far superior to violent resistance. And if that is so, bow can a 
votary of non-violence resort to violence ? I have already made it absolutely clear 
that violent resistance becomes the duty of those who have no faith in non-violence. 

But I would ask you not to worry about these things while you are there. Go 
to Kosani and soothe your eyes with the darshan of the Dhavalgiria snows. Do 
stay there lonm, if you must, for the sake of your eyes, lliere is no hurry at all. 
This work will be there awaiting you no matter when you return after full recovery. 
Do oome on your return to Bombay. 

BAPB’S BLESSINCtl?. 


Btatbmrnt of Shri Munshi 


I had the benefit of detailed discuasion with Oandhiji and many friends on 
the present situation in the country. After mature deliberation I feel that the 
intereita of the country demand that with my views on the queation of Belf-defence 
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I should not continue any longer to be s member of the Oonnest. Any other 
eouise would neither be honourable for me n<Hr fair to the country or the 
Congrees. 



and ^ 

Brigade* , . . . „ - 

to pursue any work other than that of helping to arrest the progress of the blood 
fued that is going on before one’s eyes is flying away from duty. I feel that in 
the ^rk days which lie ahead of India 1 would be of no use to the country 
unless 1 pursued the path of duty in the light which God has been pleased to 
rouchsafe to me. 

This decision has been rendered rather difficult by the personal bond which 
subsists between Gandhiji and several leading Congressmen on the one hand and 
myself, but 1 would ^not be worthy of their confidence if I remained in the 
Congress with a mental reservation on the cardinal point of Congress faith as 
Oandhiji understands it. My only satisfaction has been that Gandhiji, with his 
usual generosity, has helped me to reach a decision which is consistent with my 
own view as to the direction in which my immediate duty lies. 

17.— Punjab Affairs 


When Mian Baheb Iftikbar-Ud-din, President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee and Dr. Gopichaud were with me the other day Mian Baheb 
told me that there was some misuiiderstaiiding among some Congressmen about 
certain things which required clearing. I should have dealt wiUi tliem earlier. 
But pressure of work and my limited capacity for disposal are responsible for the 
delay. I take them up now. 

When the Punjab Bar patriotically took up the honourable role of amicus 
curias and decided to bring before their High Court for revision the cases of 
satyagrahis in which in their O] union obvious injustice was done. I was delighted, 
not tor the sake of the relief such revision might bring, but for Uie sake of the 
Punjab Bar and of purity of justice. Whilst satyagrahis roust be indifferent to 
the sentences pronouncea Aigainst them, they must welcome exposure of injustice 
especially when it is brought about at the instance of disinterested parties. When, 
therefore, Ismet Begum wired and wrote to me that her husband waa much 
displeased and disturbed over the prospect of revision, I urged her not to interfere 
and asked her to tell her husband tliat there was nothing wronfi; abofli the revision 
and that if he was discharged it would be open to him to ofier civil disobedience 
again. Of course, the matter wears a different and ugly aspect when satyagrahi 
prisoners request the amicus curiae that they should take up their (prisoner’s) 
eases. Buch conduct would be quite countrary to the Bstyagraba code. 

Complaints* are being made in several parts as in the Punjab that the new 
lists of satyagrahis are not ueing passed as fast they are sent. There is no lack of 
despatch in the Punjab or any other yirovinee as to the lists. But 1 am in no 
hurry to pass them. 1 repeat for tlie thousandth time that the present civil disobe- 
dience is not only not designed to embarrass authority but care is being taken as 
far as possible to avoid all embarrassment. The merit as also the strength of the 
struggle consists in reducing embarrassment to the minimum whilst the British 
are engajged in a deadly life and death war. Moreover, since our struggle is going 
to be indefinitely prolonged — 1 give no less than five years, — there need be no 
burry to fill the jails. Mere filling of jails can bring us no nearer our freedom 
than we are now. The virtue lies in the people learning through the restricted 
civil disobedience the necessity of discipline, suffering and self-sacrifice. Kverv 
true^ example of satyagraha acts as a leaven working itself in the mass mind. 
During the initial stages 1 was purposely lax in scanning the lists. The result 
was that many crept in who had done no constructive work. Borne had even no 
faith in it. These are a burden on the organisation and positively hinder the 
march to freedom. 1 have said reputedly that constructive work is the foundation 
for civil disobedience. It promotes discipline and conduces to the growth of noii- 
yiolence in the worker. Ab time aavances Congressmen must therefore expect 
increasing stiffness on my part. The conditions will ne the same. ^ Strictness will 
b® the same. Btrictnesd will be confined to the enforcement. This is but natural 
» we are to grow from strength to strength and if we are to make the struggle 
incre^ngly purer. I can conduct it on no other terms. , 

. , Then Mian Baheb mentioned to me that some Congressmen had adversely 
cntieiacd his move for achieving among all parties in the Punjab agreement about 
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BichewiDi( goondaiiin in the pursuit of their respectiye prognnnmee. When the 
Mien Sebeb told me that there was just a possibility of such an effort succeeding i 
at once told him to make it and suspend for the time being his own ciyil disobe- 
dience and of those whose assistance he might consider necessary for the arduous 
task. Some Congressmen seem to have taken exception that Mian saheb had invited 
to his meeting non -Congressmen and even communal leaders. The objectors forget 
that it is the essence of Mian Sabeb*s move to bring together all the opposite 
^ elements and see whether they could agree to eschew goondaism for the achieve- 
ment of their respective purposes. Nor could there be in such a meeting decisions 
by counting heads. The end contemplated could only be achieved by the willing 
consent of the parties. In any event Congressmen should know that Mian Babeb 
has undertaken this diflScuU mission in consultation with me and with my whole 
hearted consent. 1 hope that he will receive the closest co-operation of all 
Congressmen. 

He is impatient to offer civil disobedience. As the head of the Congress in 
the Punjab he thinks that his primary duty is to offer civil disobedience. 1 have 
told him that there is no such universal rule. On Abe contrary it is his clear 
duty and of those whom he may select to refrain so long as he and they feel that 
they can contribute their mite to the attempt to eradicate goondaism. 

There remains the question of those who were prematurely released owing to 
the Punjab High Court decision Sbout the insufficiency for the purpose of convic- 
tion of mere notices to offer ci^il disobedience. When I learnt about the decision 
1 had informed Mian Baheb that he should not be in a hurry to send them to jail 
and that when be paid his contemplated visit to Bevagraro 1 should discuss the 
question with him and decide. He came and 1 advised that those who were not 
wanted for the peace move should re-offer civil disobedience. 

Sevagram, 6»7*1941. 

18 .-“Khadi Jaqat” 

The sphere of 'Khadi Jagat’ is co-extensive with that of the activities of the 
All India Bpiuners’ Association. Theoretically speaking the activities of the A. 1. 
B. A. are unlimited. At jirescnt it provides employment to 224,421 spinners, of 
whom 167i996 are Hindus, and 56,425 are Muslims, along with 20,643 other 
artisans, such as ginners, carders, dyers, weavers and washermen. The A. 1. B. A. 
represents all tliose Hindus, Musalmans and otliers who are engaged in the various 
processes involved in the production of Khadi, as also those who use Kbadi. 
Although these people are at present a mere drop in the ocean of Indiaq humanity 
they are numerous enough to be scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. The A. I. B. A. is entirely a philanthropic institution. It is the largest 
institution of its kind in India and perhaps in the world. If the eiqsectations 
formed about this institution materialise, the A. I. S. A. should represent the whole 
of the dumb and eemi-starved milions of India. And if that event comes about 
it would represent the aspirations of the whole of submerged world. The bloody 
massacre going on in the present war is probably a demonstration of the fact that 
industrialism will lead the world to destruction in the end. Enlightened revival of 
handicrafts alone can save it. But here I am talking of the future and God alone 
knows what the future has in store for us. All the same there is such a thing 4n 
tl^ world as human endeavour and the endeavour of tlie A. 1. B. A. is to propagate 
the spirit of Khadi throughout India. Then alone can we get rid of the grinding 

K uperism of India’s masses. The w^ord Khadi must be taken in its wider sense 
re. For such extensive work, we require a mucli greater number of workers than 
have been hitherto available. Those who are aleady engaged in this work have tu 
cultivate greater capacity for sacrifice. They must cultivate the habit of study in a 
scientific spirit. Their knowledge must be steadily progressive. 

The wheel is the centre of this activity because it alone can give employment 
and living to the millions of women. The wheel includes the Takli. It is not to 
be taten merely as thg widow’s main stay. It has been conceived as a symbol of 
India’s economic uplift, Hindu-Muslim unity and therefore even of her independence 
in terms of her millions. Thus the science of Khadi is a lofty study. Many 
experts are required to dedicate their energies in an organised manner for the 
furtherance of the cause. These include economists as well as highly skiUcii 
mechanics. A mason can build a village house, but it requires an engineer to plan 
and build a bjg building or a big dam. Much more talent, knowledge, application 
and research are requirea to improve the village implements than to Duild a bridge 
on the Ganges. When we are able to attract people of this type by our renunciation 
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•nd metho^oM naeudi, we will able to make raidd and far leacbing ptogreaa, not 
till then. 

Lo^Dg it from this point of view 'Khadi .Tagaf is not an inaigniilcant 
Tentnxo. It waa becauae I regarded it aa an ambitioua venture that I supported 


ambitioua venture that I 


the pn^»oaition of undertaking it. 1 hope, therefore, all the articlea published 
ia this magazine will be of the requhed standard and be ernestly studied by the 
A. I* STA* workers, and those interested in the uplift of the villages. 

One thing J must not omit The Association has increased the wages of the 
spinners without any demand from the spinners themselvet» and in utter disregard 
of the market wages. This will be always looked upon as a creditable adventure for 
the A. 1. S« A. Khadi lovers have helped the Association in this philanthrapic 
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the Standard laid down oy the A. I. 8. A. Secondly, tlie customer buying Khadi 
should be barged the minimum price compatible with the rise in the wages. 
There should be no attempt at making profit. It at some place luofitB have accrued 
they should be spent with the permission of the A. I. 8. A. in lowering tlie prive 
of Khadi or otherwise in the interests of the poor. The progress of Khadi does not 
depend upon the ups and downs of the market. It depends u]>on »he purity of our 
transactions. If our transactions are pure they must result in at lea^ three 
things : 

(1) We shall attract spinners and artisans, 

(2) The number of k^di wearers will increase and the necessary money will 
How in, and 

(3) Greater number of workers will be attracted. 

1 say this on the strength of 55 years of public servii’e. It will be tlie 
endeavour of 'Khadi Jagat’ to achieve tne three ends or in other words 'Khadi 
.lagat’ will strive to induce in the workers an ambition for greater purity, greater 
dedication and greater knowledge. 

19 -Talk Between Mahatma Gandhi and the President op the 
Mamarabhtra P. C. C. 


Q. I. Very few names from the 3rd list of Batyagrahis from Maharashtra 
(193 out of 1,072) are approved and permitted to ofler satyugraha. This 
permission business seems to be unduly delayed, and the satyagraliis are thus put 
to much inconvenience. 

A. I propose to introduce a change in the technique about the passing of 
these lists of Batyagraliis. From the date on which the name of a prospective 
satyagrahi at forwarded to me for sanction by a P. C. C., Uic satyagralii concerned 
has to stop his private activities and has to devote himself wholly to the working 
out of one or more of the items of the thirtecnfold constructive prommroe, 
which expression is to be understood in the widest sense as explained in my 
article headed "Implications of constructive programme” in Uie issue of '‘Harijan” 
dated the 18Ui of August, 1940. Every prospective Batyagrahi is expected to keep 
a liOg-Book (or Diary) in which he will daily enter tlie work done during the 
course of the day and the Log-Book shall be siiDmiltcd to mo through the P. 
concerned at stated intervals, say, fornightly, or monthly. After going 

Uirough the Diaries I shall grant permission for Satyagraha to deserving persons. 
Others will have to follow the said course till they get permission. The satyagrahi 
may not expect any financial help from the Congress. 1 know that on this very 
strict basis the number of satyagrahis will be rediu^ed to a very large extent but 
what 1 am keen on is quality and not quantity. 1 shall not feel sorry if the 
number is reduced to any extent. Moreover, whilst so many satyagrahis ai*e 
wandering about, I am anxious not to add to the list of wanderers. 

CL 2. Don’t you fee} that you are unfair to the prospec’tive satyagrahis in 
pre^ribing auch a severe preliminary test to them only, while you allowed their 
predecessors in on a eoxnparatively simpler test ? 

A. I don’t think i am unfair. One thing that you must remember is that 
conditio^s™^^ is evolving. Exigencies of the situation may demand varying 

Q* 3. Has the President of the P. C. C, any duty towards the Batyagrahis 
when Uiey come out of Jail. 

certainly has. He has to ask them to repeat satyagralm and 
una tnemattvea again in jail aay, within about a week from the date of their 
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cdease. The P» 0. Cb. need only report to me cases demanding special treatment 
and the instructions that will oe issued by me in these cases should be followed 
and executed by the P. 0. Cs. 

Q* 4. How long will this process go on ? 

A. Indefinitely, that is to say till we achieve our goal* Deep down in me 
there is a feeling that the struggle will become progressively fiercer and we 
must pass through all such trials, in this respect we must take a lesson from 
the British who, inspite of all the severe losses and heavy odds against them, have 
maintained a fine morale and are determined to carry on. We may not do less. 

^ 5. If any Satyagrahi, who has enrolled himself on the original basis, 
feels unable to accept the new basis, which will be the honourable way out foi 
him ? 

A. He is free to withdraw his name and there is no disgrace attaching to 
any such honest withdrawal. I must not be deceived. To deceive me is to deceive 
oneself and the nation. Every honest person can and should withdraw his name. 
He may continue to render whatever other services he can to the counUy. He 
does remain and does continue a Congressman aa before. Congress does require 
and does appreciate his services also. But he just can not remain on the 
Batyanahi list as it is now envisaged. 

Q. G. Can we start and develop a Volunteer organisation under the present 
circumstances ? 

A. By all means ; the only condition is that it shall be organised only on 
the basis of non-violence, unadulterated non-violence. No trifling with non-violence 
will do and therefore no laxity in that respect can be tolerated. One more 
point— the said organisation should be pro-congress and yet independent of the 
Congress. It can be allied institution like the A. I. 6. A., etc. 

Q. 7. Can decent violence in self defence under emergencies by any member 
of such volunteer organisation be toletrated as an exception ? 

A. No, it cannot be. No such exception can be conteifiplated or provided 
against in advance in an organistation which is started specifically on the sole basis 
of non-violence. .Such a person will have to leave the organisation. 

Q. 8. *'Non-violent resistance is the best method ; failing that even violent 
decent resistance is tolerable but cowardice is unthinkable and condemnable*’ that is 
what you have been preaching in this respect. But what you now say does not 
square with your above dictum. 

A. That dictum is meant for those millions that have not yet accepted the 
creed of the Congress. 1 cannot apply to those organisations that are founded on 
the basic creed of non-violence. Those who desire to effect a change in • the liasir 
creed of non-violence must either change their General or go out of Uie 
organisation. 

Q. 9. The Congress being largely suspended as an organisation, what should 
be our policy this year as regards the annual enrolment of membei-ship ? 

A. Under the circumstances there can be no obligation to enrol membershi]) 
in the usual manner. New applicants if they so desire, must however, be enrolled 
as members and there should be no objection to realizing annual subscription from . 
old members wherever practicale. 

Q. 10. Do you desire the starting of Peace-Brigades ? 

A. Certainly I do. Sometime ago (vide *'Harijan” 18ih June, 1938) I made 
certain concrete suggestions in that respec^t. I know very few will be found, at leant 
in beginning, to enlist in such an organisation. A beginning may, however, be 
made by any small number or even singly. Such an organisation cannot be 
conducted on the lines of democracy. It can only be a body of persons with u 
definite purpose. If the pioneers are the right sort of people they may gatlier 
fifilowers in due course. 

Q. 11. What should be our attitude towards elections to local bodies ? 

A. As a rule elections to such bodies should not be run in the name of the 
Congress. There may be no objection to Congressmen fighting the same on dieir 
individual responsibility. But this is a question which can be authoritatively decided 
upon only by Bajendra Babu and Acbarya Eripalaui. 

Q. 12. Can enrolled satyagrahis fight such dections individually ? 

A. No. I am quite clear on this point. 

Q. 13. What should be done in the case of those satyagrahis who have already 
put in their candidature for such elections ? 

A. They have either to withdraw from the election or from the satyagrana 
pledge ; they cannot retain both. 
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O 14 Wlut aboald be the Ooagiew ettitade towerda the legietretion oi 
votcreto the Legidetane— which liete an now under pnpaiation— both central and 
,.„vindal^ 

Gongren must pa;; full attention to this work. Congteea may not 

ignon it. 

20.— Lbttbb to tub ' Tiheb oF India" 

Sevagram. Wardhe, 
July, 31, 1811. 

Sir« 

This is concluding portion of your ieadei-atte in the *Timc8 of India” 29th 
instant : "Either he has been lax in interpreting his own niles of satvagraha or he 
has been deedved by the majority of those whose names were submitted. Mr. 
Gandhi can best say which of these alternatives is the right one.” I suggest a third 
alternative. I have neither been lax in the interpretation of my rules of satyagraha 
nor have I been deceived by anybody. You have omitted to read one sentence in 
my admission : "it is inevitable.^' From the very inemHion of the movement ui 1920 
non-violence has been a policy and not a creed. I said in l^mbay speaking at 
the A. I. C. C. meeting on the reversal of the Poona resolution that with the 
majority non-violence was a i^olicy. The weakness was therefore inherent in the 
movement It should not be forgotten that I am trying the great experiment of 
using non-violence for the political freedom of the country. With me no doubt 
non-violence is an end in itself, though it is also a means for the attainment of 
the freedom of the country. With the vast majority of Congressmen it is and 
must remain a means. The weakness is thus inherent though none the less 
regrettable. The marvel is that in spite of the we.ikncBB» twenty years’ experience 
has not weaned Congressmen from the non-violent policy, though it is oj>en to 

it U) change it any time. ' . , 

In the light of the information I have provided, you will perhaps admit that 
the case you have made up against the Congress and me falls to the ground. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Hd.) M. K. (4andlti. 


21.— Statement Recmrdino Interview to 'Look’ 

JL have seen a press report of an interview said to have been given by me to 
an American Magazine called "Look’*, It is pure fabrication. 1 never knew before 
now of even the name of .the Magazine. My attitude remains what I have repeate- 
dly Btat^. The Congress will not be satisfied with anything less than Complete 
Independence. 

Sevagram^ 4^8’t941. 

22.— Order on Shri Khurshed Behn 


Khurshed Behn Naoroji is the youngest grand daughter of the late Grand Old 
Man of India. In common with her other sisters, she has dedicated herself to the 
service of India, in truth, of humanity. She felt the call some years ago to go to 
the Frontier Province and work among the Pathans there and spread the gospel of 
non-violence. She took part also in the last civil disobedience campaign. l4iBt time 
she was in the Frontier was in connection with dacoities and kidnappings. She ia 


a brave and fearleaa woman, and so she bad planned to work, if she could, even in 
the tribal area, and come in contact with the dacoits, and wean them from their 


error. For months she worked within the province and was trying to cross the 
larder with the permission of the Government. But she did not get the permission, 
though the authorities with whom she came in contact recognised her worth, 
transparent honesty, and utter absence of secrecy about her movement in the Fron- 
Province. 'JTiie is clear from the letters she bolds from the officials. Being 
jjred of waiting she notified the Frontier Government of her intention to cross 
the border. But she was arrested, tried and sentenced to a fine of Rs. 100/- or 
impnsonm^t for three months in d^ault thereof. She preferred the latter and 
^her finishing the term of imprisonment she was exteirned from the Frontier 
f^vmce, and interned in the Island of Bombay. She protested against the order 
and comMttded with the anthorities. I give below her last letter. 

Tottenlim, 78, Napean Sea Road, 

Addl. Secy, to the Govt, India, Bombay, filst March 1941. 

Qir, 


V^ith reference to the Government of India order No. 75/7/41 Political (I), 


V 
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dftted 18th Febroftry, 1941» which wm terred on me just before my releese from 
the PeidiewAr Centre! Priaon on 4th Mereh« 1941. 1 here to etete ae lollowe : 

I coneider the 1en(;uef!:e of the order vague and the reatrictiona nnjuatifiable 
in view of the aciivitiea in which I was engaged. I place these few facta bmore you. 

For nine months prior to my arrest on 4th Dec. 1940. I had been working 
in the Bannu District of the N. W. F. Province, trying to instil into the minos 
of the people the ideal of non-violence. I went about from village to village 
meeting Fire. Malika. Khans, as well as dacoits— all honour to many of them who 
gave a patient hearing to my talks. I spoke to them on the cowardice, of cruelty 
of carrying away or killing defencciess men. women and children. I argued with 
dacoits and tribesmen on the inhumanity of killing one’s fellow beings. I strove 
to make villagers responsible for the collective security of the villages. I asked 
the Hindus to show more courage, and try and create a living bond of sympathy 
between tbemselves and their Patnan neighbours. I begged of the Pagans to live 
upto their traditions of protecting the weak and opposing brute force even from 
their own kinsmen. The abovementioned facts may be verified through Government 
officials in the district concerned, in the N. W. F. Province. 

After due intimation to the authorities. I was proceeding to Walo Tangi in 
Tribal Territory on 4th Dec. 1940. to try and obtain the release of some Hindu 
kidnappers, among whom was a woman, when I was arrested. 1 had intended 
to spend some time there, if necessary, until I bad accomplished my object. 

During all my talks, private or public, to the Frontier villagers as stated 
above, at least one 0. I. D. officer was always present and heard what I said, 
and which in all probability was reported to the Government department concerned. 

I, therefore, take the liberty to ask if my conduct or speech in the N. W. F. 
Province, such as 1 have described, could by any stretch of imagination be 
considered to be prejudicial to the efficient prosecution of the war. to the defence 
of British India, or to the public order. 

I ref^ard my work in the Frontier Province to have" been essentially 
humanitarian. I feel sure that I could not have been banished from the N. W. F. P 
for the activities described by me. If the Government have information to the 
contrary, they have been entirely misled. 1 should be given an opportunity of 
rebutting evidence which has led to the passing of the order against me. 

May [ expect an early reply ? 

Yours truly, 

Bd/-. K. A. D. Naoroji. 

The authorities turned a deaf ear to her protest. 6 q she .,to break 

the order of internment if she could not get relief and consequently gave the 
following notice to the authorities : 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your last letter after careful consideration I have failed 
to find the slightest Justification for restricting me to the Island of Bombay. 

I am prepared to understand in these times of stress for the British 
Government the prevention of my entry for the time being in not entering the 
Frontier Province. But 1 find it hard to reconcile myself to being cooped up in 
the Island of Bombay. My whole soul rebels against what I hold to be manifestly 
unjust and wholly unnecessary. It insults my intelligence. Unless, therefore, the 
restriction order is coufiDed only to the Frontier Province and my freedom of 
movement is left otherwise undisturbed and unless I receive an answer amending 
the order as requested by June, 30. I propose to disobey it. 

Yours truly, 

Sd/-. K, A. D. Naoroji. 

Shame. I suppose, and probably also, because they felt that they could not 
justify their high-handed action in confining the iuternmept to Bombay they relaxed 
the order so as to cover the whole of the Bombay Presidency. 

lliat brought her no relief. She resented the underlying distrust. As will 
be seen from the correspondence I have reproduced, she was miite willing to 
accommodate the authorities by not going to the Frontier Province. But she could 
not possibly tolerate the idea of being confined to the Bombay Presiden^. There 
was no reason whatsoever why she should not be allowed to to Wardha to 
confer with me, or to go to Allahabad to see the Kamala Nehriii Hospital of 
which she was till the o^er day one of the active trustees and secretaries, or to 
travel to any other part of India, where she has many friends, and where she 
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eoiild be of gleet eerfioe in meny of the ooiietraetive eotiTities going on in the 
Aoontry. At lest bttng utterly diesatiefied with the inexplicable treatment meted 
out to her ahe gave notice to the Gommisaioner of Police, Bombay, on 81st July, 
1941 of her intention to proceed to Wardha on the let of August if she was left 
free. 6o 00 the morning of the 1st she was without trial, shall 1 say, kidnapped 
to the Yarwada Oentral Jail. 

This action of the Government baffles me, and is a significant and searching 
eommentary on the so-called expansion of the Viceregal Oounoil and what not 
llie public should understand the Khurshed Behn’s action is no part of the War 
resistance campaign. But the public is hardly aware of the fact that many persons 
have been arrested and detained without trial although so far as I am aware there 
is no charge against them of having offered war resistance either as part of the 
Congress campaign or outside. They are being detained for reasons of which 
neither they nor the public have any knowledge. Is Khurshed Behn’s case an 
index of what has been done in the other cases ? 

iSseapram, 4^8*194U 

23.-~Non-violekce and Dacoitirb 

I have read a press summary of a letter said to have been written to me by 
48 persons from Gujarat Jail. The question asked in the message is : ’’Could it be 
possible for any member of Congress to use violent means against a violent dacoit 
u^er grave and provocative conditions,. and yet remain in the Congress fold ?” 

Of course it is possible. It is even possible for people to remain in the 
Congress although they deliberately break every Congress rule. But if I am 
asked whether suchpersons should remain in the Congress my answer would be 
an emphatic no. That is for public conduct. No law has been laid down by 
the Congress as to private conduct. The Congress will refuse as it should to 
judge the conduct of a person who resists by force a robber robbing his property 
or an assailant molesting his daughter. But the Congress resolution passed at 
Poona lays down that a volunteer organisation for the purpose of self-defence 
organised by the Congress or with which Congressmen are associated must adhere 
to non-violence. Whether persons who break the rule or even preach the use of 
violence by Congressmen in such cases should be turned oiU of the Congress is a 
different question. My personal attitude is clear. 1 would not turn out such 
persons from the Congress. My letter to the Delhi President of the Congress 
Committee has been misquoted or misunderstood. I deliberately advised against 
expulsion from the Congress. 1 have always held that it is an action to be adopted 
in rare ckses. I know *Bome persons have interpreted my advice to Bhri Munshi 
as expulsion. I regard the step taken by him as that of a high souled man. 
He had taken no inert action. He had conscientious scruples. He referred to me 
for advice and in his own interest and that of the Congress 1 advised him fb go 
out of the Congress, There was no coercion even remotely indirect. His retire- 
ment was wholly voluntary and dictated by nurely moral scruples. 1 have no 
reason whatsoever for repenting my advice which I should unhesitatingly repeat 
in every such case. 

The rest of the message does not call for any notice. 

ffsvapram, 

24— Blankets foe Boldihbb 

It is a good augury that votaries of non-violence often raise nice questions 
of principle. Man advances through such spirit of enquiry, provided a condition 
precedent is fulfilled. The inquiry should not be like that of a person, who 
■trains at a gnat and swallows a camel. Niceties prpftt only him, who is ever 
vigilant in major matters and whose practice keeps pace with the progress of the. 
principle. 

l^t me illnstrate what 1 mean. A certain Khadi Bbandar received an order 
lor woollen blankets from the military. The Bhandar authorities ask^ me 
whe^er they could accept it. I replM that they could. The question of principle 
raised was whether it did not amount to helping war. . * ^ 

As a matter of abstract principle, it will have to be conceded that the 
^ptapee was a breach. But at that rate, we must leave India and every country 
Because, we help war in purchasing the very food we eat. 
we do the shme, when we travel by train or buy postage stamps* Our use of the 
aid to war. In iact we are hardly able to do any act, 
which la ftee from the taint. 
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Tlie truth iti^ that no one is able to act otoo a great principle, like that 
non-Tiolence, in its entirety. Like the geometrical line, it can be only imagined 
kt «ne?er drawn. In practice, we have to be content with drawing only sud fine 
line as we can with our instruments. There is no wall which can be calM 
straight in Euclid. And yet, walls have stood the test of time for dionsands of 
years. It is the same with ahimsa. We must put it into practice ps best as 
we can. 

It was easywior me to forbid the sale of the blankets. It wpa a question 
of only a few tnonsand rupMs, a small amount for an institution selling in terms 
of lakhs. But the pronibitioh would have been a matter of shame for me. 1 
eottld have done so only by concealing my real view of the matter. Where should 
I draw the* line from which such prohibition should commence ? If I were a 

S ain merchant, should I decline to sell it to soldiers ? Or, if 1 were a chemist, 
ould I refuse to sell quinine and other drugs to them ? If I should, what 
could be the reason for my doing so ? Does my ahimsa prevent me from 
entertaining such custom ? In other words does it require of me to look into the 
occupation of my customers ? llie clear reply is that provided I deal in go^i 
whicn conduce to the welfare of society, i may not look into the occupations of 
my customers. This means, that I may sell my innocuous articles even to soldiers. 
(Translated from *'Knadi Jagat” for Sept. 1941.) 

, 25— Our Struggle— A Review 

I have been chary of issuing statements for the guidance of satyagraha. llie 
deciding reason has been to have them to be self-guided where they are not guided 
by local leaders. Rut this chariness can easily be overdone. Time seems to have 
arrived for a brief review eBt>eeia11y as several leaders who have been disebarg^ 
have met me and there has been much speculation about the trend or the result 
of these talks. The public should know that those who were not wholeheartedly 
with the Bombay resolution have come out with their doubts confirmed. Similarly 
those who « never had any doubts have become firmer than ever before in their 
opinion. As for me I never had any doubt as to the correctness of the Bombsy 
resolution and have none about the correctness of the steps hitherto taken in 
pursuance thereof. If 1 had, 1 could not, would not, have led a fight involving 
not only the fate of the Congress but even of the 'nation as a whole. Inere is one 
saving grace in non-violent action. Unlike violent action it being good in itself 
can never do real barm. 

(Mnplaints reaches me (1) that there is marked deterioration in enthusiasm ; 

S I) that fewer people are coming forward now than before ; (3) that those who are 
isebarged are not seeking imprisonment again ; (4) that there is no discipline 
among many satyagrahi prisoners some of whom have no notion of nonviolence or 
truth ; (5) that the treatment of G class prisouerB is inbumau in that the food given 
is bad in quality and deficient in balance. The result is that the majority of prisoners 
have Buffered in health, making it impossible for many on discharge to seek im- 
prisonment again without adequate rest and repair. There are too complaints about 
want of newspapers, books and proper sanitation ; (6) That the policy of non- 
^mbarrassroent is unintelligible, as the rulers themselves do not appreciate it, and 
the fight therefore should be intensified without regard to embarrassment. (7) 
That there is no life left in the Oongress— there nre no meeting, there are no 
demonstrations, no other activity, and that there should be a change of policy and 
programme even resuling in the resumption of full parliamentary programme 
including ministries i.e. reversion to the Poona Offer with suitable modification. 

(1 & 2) I shall consider the first two together. Enthusiasm that is froth is 
of no use in non-violent action. Showy demonstrations and the like have a value 
in the initial stages. Continuous feverish activity can only promote violence and 
t^refore retard the steady march of non-violent action, call it battle, if that worn 
is preferred. That fewer are coming forward is bpt natural. For it must be 
reomled that Civil Disobedience is individual and restricted to representatives be 
they even elected members of village or firka committee. The list of representatives 
being limited it must one day be exhausted. I have no doubt that if I * 
general call and relaxed the conditions of enrolment I should be overwhelmed pv 
aiq^lcations. I have no machinery to examine such applictions. In reality it win 
be mass action which does not admit of individual examinatieit qpd choice, 
will not come before the close of the war. There is nriter warranthoir atmMPhere 
for mass action. That would be naked embaripssment and a betrayafof non-vK»^c«' 
Whet is more it can never leed to independence. Mass action at this stage withoui 
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emmvnaX unity is an inviution to civil war. If civil war h to be our lot, it wUl 
ome but if 1 Icnow the Oongreee mind. It will never come at the wieh or invitatiqp 

of ig partially valid. It is true that some of Oiose wholiave 

hem discharged are reluctant to go back. This is a novel experience for India. I 
bad to do ft in South Africa. The struggle demanded it there as it now does here, 
gelf-snfferiog has no limit. In former Civil Disobedience the occasion had not come 
to send the same resisters to Jail again and again. In the preegnAdhe it is inevit- 
able. Any other course would reduco the struggle to a farce. The alternative 
suggested is that substitutes should be found for those who would not go in again. 
Sumly that is not the way of soiSeriDg. And how can we think of ggining ind^n- 
dence without a full measure of suffering ? The greater the caiiBe>the richer the 
suffering. Therefore in this struggle they only will count who will seek imprison- 
ment again and again, come what will. They may be very few. That will not 
matter. Of course those who are ill, will natiirmly not be required to go till they 
are restored, ^me have interpreted literally my statement that , the disoharged 
aatyagrabis may take about a week before they go. Each case has to be judged on 
merits. Bbri Vinoba went In twice within 72 hours of his discharge, tie had to 
come to me before reofferiug Civil Disobedience. Hence even that little delay. Shrl 
Pyarelal took nearly a month before going in for the third time. There were un- 
avoidable causes which need not occupy the reader’s time and attention. 1 have 
mentioned two caeee which 1 was personally regulating. They exemplify the elasti- 
city I refer to. There is no shame or harm in unavoidable delay. Hypocricy and 
camouflage must be avoided at all cost. In Batyagraha there is no waste of men or 
time or labour provided that Batya is adhered to in its entirety. I can otherwise 
utilise the services, as true soldiers of Truth, of men and women, who will whole- 
heartedly carry out instructions. Thus those who cannot for some just reason court 
imprisonment, shoiild engage themselves in corporate constructive activity. Difficulty 
arises because many Congressmen though they profess to believe in 0. D. have 
no faith in the constructive programme. 1 must proclaim from Ibe housetop 
for the thousandth time that constructive programme is an integral part 
of the national movement and therefore also of the G. D. G. D. without 
the backing of the constructive programme is criminal and a waste of effort* 
All cannot go to jail. But all must work the constructive pro^^ramme. Even in 
armed conflict armies are powerfully helped by the civil population. Imagine the 
fate of British forces, if their effort was not co-ordinated witli that of the civilians. 
1 was therefore delighted that there was a wide response from the prisoners and 
the other *CongreBBmen this time in the matter of spinning during the spinning 
carnival. 1 dare to believe that if Congressmen were enthusiastic believers in 
communal unity and removal of uiitouchability and the like, there would be no com- 
munal discord and there would be no antagonism such as it is from Harijans. We 
are makers of our own destiny. It has been somewhat justly said that if I am a 
good general. I must not grumble about my men For 1 must chooae them from 
the material at my disposal. I plead guilty. But 1 have qualified my admission 
by the adverb ’somewhat’, for I laid down the conditions from the very inception 
of the programme of non-violence. My terms were accepted. If from experience iX 
is found that the terms cannot be worked, 1 must either be dismissed or 1 must 
retire. I retired but to no purpose. Ihe bond between Congressmen and me seema 
to be unbreakable. They may quarrel with my conditions but they will not leave 
me or let me go. They know that however unskilled a servant I may be, I will 
nather desert them nor fail them in the hour of need. And so they try though 
often gnimblingly, to fulfil my condition. I must then on the one hand adhere to 
my conditions so long as 1 have a living faith in them, and on the other take 
7 iai Congressmen, expecting that if I am true, they will someday 

fulfil all my conditions and find themselves in the enjoyment of full independence 
w baa never before been .seen on earth. 

(4) There are two aides to ibe complaint about indiscipline. I must here 
mfine myself to eatjagrahi • prisoners only. I would naturally like the other 
politiMl pnaonere to attend to what I say. 

.. . I* ^ wrong to aay that there ie universal indiscipline among Congressmen or 
w ^ called aatyagrahis. Cases of grave indiscipline btve 

wM Drought iHo Iky notice. I know that violent men have crept into the organtxa- 
gon uglier guiee of non-violence. Bui I know also cases of exemplary discipline. 
gJJJDody knows that there are is'tiie movement and among the prisoners faithful 
^^gromaen. 1 am^ conducting the struggle « in their name and for their sake* It 
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in through them that we may expect to win. This dionld mean no reflection on 
those who are weak but true. Even a child of seven who performs its allotted task 
laithiolly will be entitled to the same credit as those who may cheerfolly meant the 
gallows, if thereto called. 

What is happening now is a process of automatic selection. Those who cannot 
stand the test wul stay out without dishonour. Hypocrites and smugs^lers will be 
cast out because they will not stand the real heat or they will be rejected when 
found out. 

(5) G class prisoners is almost a baffling question. 1 have jaid more than once 
that classification is bad in itself. But the Congress has come to no decision on 
the question. Meanwhile we must do the best we can. There is no manner of 
doubt in my^ mind that the treatment of C class prisoners is unhuman. I do not 
wish to blame either the Government or the prison officials^* I admit that theirs is 
a thankless task. For ages almost, they are used to only one tradition. Their mind 
refuses to grasp the distinction between criminals and political prisoners. They 
would make no distinction between prisoners guilty of crimes and those who rebel 
against constituted authority. For them the politicals are worse than the others. 
But pressure of public opinion has compelled distinction. The result is highly 
unsatisfactory. The will on the part of the officials is lacking. Satyagrahis who seek 
imprisonment cannot with any dignity quarrel with the treatment they get except 
whmi their honour is attacked. An irresponsible Government which me British 
Government in India is may as it often does defy public opinion. Satyagrahis ha\e 
still to court imprisonment. It is one of the gateways to liberty. I'hey cannot 
stipulate as to the condition of jail-life. 

But weak as public opinion is, it can e]^reBB itself with efiect on a matter of 
pure humanity. I have suggested that medical men should give the lead in this 
matter. I understand that a movement on their part is quite likely. It is cruel to 
distinguish between the food of the different classes. The needs in the majority of 
cases of the political prisoners are identical. I suggest thdt the rations of all 
political prisoners should approach what is known as balanced diet with the 
permission to replenish it at prisoner’s expense. As to sanitation and other matters 
a non-official mfldical committee should make recommendations which should be 
given effect to at once. There should be identity of treatment in all the 
provinces. 

Having said this I must warn satyagrahis against hungerstrikes or the like. 
It is their duty to conform to the jail regulations in so far as they do not come 
in conflict with known rules of honour, not self-made ones by hyper-sensitive 
temperaments. These ought not to court imprisonnllent. I suggest that it is a 
satyagnihi’s first code of honour that he will conscientiously carry out jail discipline 
"^with the reservation just mentioned. Satyagraha is a process of silent conversion. 
Indiseipline and nagging are wholly inconsistent with the ambition of conversion. 
I am repeating these views of mine not without fear and trembling. For I know 
that jail officials have often quoted them on wrong occasions against satyagrahi 
prisoners. Of course in all I have said there is-lKithing against carding out 
constitutional agitation for jail reforms even as to the BO-calied criminals. A 
i^tyagrahi is a universal reformer. For him there is no distinction between 
criminals and non-criminals. He is out to render service to the whole of humanity 
to the extent of his ability and opportunity. 

There is the question of newspapers and books. These are as important as 
food. Borne would do without food but not without newspapers and literature. I 
hold that deprivation of this amenity is additional punishment for a political 
prisoner. 

(6) Although I have dealt with the question of non-embarrassment in my 
previous statements, I see that it still continues to agitate many Gongressmen. For 
one thing, it is part of the Bombay resolution and effect should be given to it. 
It is inherent in non-violence. But it is also exp^ient. By causing embarrassment 
at this stage, the authorities must resent it bitterly ana are likmy to act madly. 
Of course it would be different, if we had resorted to armed rebellion. Then the 
saying *their difficulty becomes our opportunity’, would apply. It is obvious that 
exactly opposite rule should apply when an opposite method is adopted. It » 
worse than suicide to resort to violence. i.e., embarrassment under cover of non- 
violence. We may not be ’’temperate and furious'’ at the same time. 

But then to be lojgical you must give up G. D. altog^er,** eays the critic. 
To give up G. D. would be lolly. D. is itself completmy non-violent action. 
It is a du^ in the fime of nolence without paralld. C. D. in the present case 
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jntmTif aneitioD of the ri^t to spetk tgaintt paiticipotion in this war or all war. 
llm cannot do eren this muen when the occasion demands it, we might as 
wdl sire up non-nolence. C. D. is the assertion of a right which law should 
rire bat it &nies. If pei^wmance of a duty causes embarrassment, it cannot bo 
helD^ It in my duty to give up drink. It would cause some loss to the 
n^a^kesper. I am hdpless. The authority can easily avoid embarrassment by 
nMgniMDg the elementary right of non-violent free speech. Consideration whether 
Se Mlicy of self-impOM restraint creates an immediate impression on the 
AUthmty is irrelwrant. Belief that it must ultimately is inherent in belief in non- 
Wolence it^. We may not bear ill-will against the bitterest opponent. 

(7) I do not ahare the belief that there is no life left in tlie Congress. **Still 
waters run deep.” ,Oong;ressmen are too much attached to the Congress to let 
the institution die of^ inanity. There seems to be no life because we have no 
spectacular show in the^shape of parliamentary programme or mass C. D. I'hiiigs 
ATO going according to plan. C. D. is restricted to selected individuals. It will 
be further restrict^ to those who re-offer C.D. as often as necessary. It does not 
matter if the number is reduced to ten or two. The two will represent the whole 
Congress. Does not one ambassador represent his people ? One can be multiplied 
infinitely. Parliamentary activity has been almost stopped also ac.'scording to plan. It 
may be. in my opinion should be, stopf)ed completely. But 1 do not wish to rush 
things. Members of Local Boards have in many cases been withdrawn according to plan. 

^en what are the Congressmen to do if they cannot or will not bo allowed 
to offer C.D. and there is no parliamentary programme ? The answer is simple. 
There are only two things for Congressmen to do. All to carry on tlie thirteen fold 
constructive piogramme and some selected few to offer C.l). in addition. C.D. is 
a mighty weapon to be wielded effectively by only a few in the first instance. 
Constructive programme is to be worked by all Congressmen and even non- 
Congressmen if they will. How can people shut their eyer to its paramount 
importance ? £7en parliamentary programme without it is a mere farce. We 
have had it till 19^. I do not deny its usefulness even as a farce is useful. But 
there is no such thing as a farce without the backing of a play. In 1020 the 
nation came into its own. Constructive programme was desA’ibed in so many 
words to be a preparation for C.D. Parliamentary programme was given up toto. 
^e nation lost nothing by it. Parliamentary programme will have its definite 
place when we have a parliament of our own. Let it not be forgotten that this 
IS expected to be a fight to the finish. It is true that C.D. will be susiiended if 
genuine free speech is granted. If we do not find ourselves free at the end of 
the war • resumption wnl be a certainty. But that is idle speculation. If we do 
our present duty whatever the circumstances that face us at the end of the wy 
we snail be found ready. 

Let me glance at the constnictive programme. There is communal unity. 
It is worth much more than the whole paniamentary programme. Without it, 
the latter is useless. It becomes a field for interminable wrangling. Complete 
heart unity takes us ahnost straightway to independence. Let me not be told 
that there will be no unity at all or not in our life-time. I must refuse to 
believe the negation so long as there are some Congressmen working for uaity^ 
If the Congress cannot, I know that no other institution can. For every Congress- 
man whatever his faith must equally represent in his own person every Indian 
no matter what his faith is. In that sense he belongs to all religions. 

Then take untouchability. I repeat that if untouchability lives, Hinduism and 
with it India dies. Is tibat not a programme worth living for, dying for ? 

And the spinning wheel whose every turn brings India nearer her destiny ? 
Burely it can fully occupy every day of every Congressman. And the wheel being the 
centre of our solar system it includes all the planets in the shape of village industries. 

The wheel brings us at once to the emancipation of India’s manhood, Kisans, 
la^urers and all ^ose who are weary and heavy-laden. If this all-inclusive and 
mighty programme is not understood and appreciated by Congress they do not 
■now Ae a. b. c. of non-violence nor do they know the elements of C. D. 

This pronamme gives ample scope for public meetings, demonstrations, 
oxtumuons and the like. official Congress Committees need function for 
co-ordinating these activities. Wherever five earnest Congressmen are found they 
esn gmup together and oiganiee than. 

OoogrM%iU now eee why 1 contenmlate no change in the programme at it 
» Koing and why 1 am full of bopo for me future of the country. 
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Pandit Jawharlal** Statement before the Court 


I bft?e been told that the charge against me is based on the rerorts of three 
speeches I delivered in the Gorakhpur District early in October last. Copies of 
these reports, and in one case a translation into English, have been given to me. 
I have read these and I cannot congratulate the persons who were responsible for 
the reporting These reports, though presumably taken down in shorthand, are 
scrappy and incomplete, confusing and often making little sense. 1 am a lover 
of woras and phrases and try to use them appropriately. Whatever my opinions 
might be. the words I use are meant to express them intellinbly and in order^ 
sequence in them, and is Itkely to obtain an entirely distortea impression oi what 
I actually said. 

I make no complaint of this reporting and I do not suggest that deliberate 
distortions have been made. But I do not want to make it clear that what 1 said 
was in many respects entirely different from what the jumble of words in the 

X rts would lead me to imagine. If this Is so in the reporting of my speeches, 
n particular care is taken and the more qualified men are employed, I cease to 
wonder at what happens when the speeches of others are reported by totally un- 
qualified persons, and these are made the basis of charges in courts of law. 


It is not my intention to. give details of the many errors and mistakes in 
these reports. That would mean re-writing them completely. That would waste 
your time, Sir, and mine, and would serve little purpose. 1 am not here to defend 


myself, and perhaps what I say in this statement will make your task easier. 1 
do not yet know the exact nature of the charge against me. I gather that it has 
something to do with the Defence of India RiHes and that it relates to my 
references to the war and to the attempts being made to compel the people of 
India to take part in the war effort. If that is so, I shall gladly admit the 
charge. It is not necessary to go to garbled reports to find ou{ what 1 or other 
Odngressmen say in regard to India and the war. The Congress resolutions and 
•tatements, carefully and precisely worded are there for all the world to know. 
By those resolutions and statements I stand, and I consider it my duty to take 
the meeeage of th^ Congress to the people of India. 

As a matter of fact, ever since the Congress came to the conclusion that, in 
order to give effect to the Cougress r>o]icy, satyagraba or civil disobedience should 
be started, I have endeavoured to check myself in my utterances and to avoid 
what might be termed satyagraba. Buch was the direction of our Chief, Mahatma 
Gandhi, who desired that toe Satyagraba should be confined to particular persons 
of his choice. One such person was selected and he expressed in public dtterancea 

« ie Congress attitude to the war, laying some emphasis on the Congress policy of 
on -violence. It was my good fortune to have been selected to follow him and to 
^ J^ve eapreesion to the Congress viewpoint, with perhaps greater emphasis on the 
^'^litical aspect. It had been decided that 1 should do so, after giving due notice 
to the antborities, from November 7 onwards, in the district of Allahabad. That 
programme has been varied owing to my arrest and trial, and the opportunity 
. to give frank and full expression to the Oongress policy in regard to the war 
«hai come to me earlier than I anticipated. 

r If I was chosen, or before me Sbri Vinoba Bbave was chosen for this 


do not yet know tne exact nature of tne charge against me. i gather that it 
•omething to do with the Defence of India Riues and that it relates to 


purpooe, it was not to give expression to our individual views. We were symbols 
of the people of India. As individuals we may have counted for little, but as 
auch aymools and representatives of the Indian people, we counted for a great 
deal. In the name of those people we asBerted their right to freedom and to 
decide for themselves what they should do and what they would not do ; we 
challenged the right of any other authority, by whomsoever constituted, to deprive 
them of this right and to enforce its will upon them. It was monstrous that any 
individual or group of individuals, deriving no authority from the Indian people 
and not responsible to them in any way. should impose their will upon them and 
thrust the hundreds of millions of India, without any reference to them or their 
representatives, in % mighty war which was none of their seeking. It was amszing 
and full of signiflcanoe that this should be done in the name of freedom and 
adf-determination and democracy, for which, it ^was alleged, the war was being 
wa^. We were plow in coming to our final ^ConclusioDs ; we hesitated a^ 
paneyed, we sougbt^a way out honourable to all the parties eoncemed. 'We failed 
md the inevitable eoncluaion was forced upon us that so far as the Bntiw 
Government or their representatives in India were concerned, we were still looked 
u]^ as chattels to do .&eir will and to continue to be exploited in their Inpcria- 
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lilt ftraetara. Hut «m • poution which we could never tderate, wheterer the 

very few pereone in Indit. I tuppote, whether they are Indiana 
or fioicliehmeu, who hare lor years past ao oonsistently raised their voices against 
Fascism and Nazism as I have done. My whole nature rebelled against them 
and on many an oocasion, I vehemently criticised the pro-fascist and appeasement 
policy of the British Government Ever since the invasion of Manchuria, and 
subsMuently in Abyssinia, Central Enrope, Spain and China, 1 saw with pain and 
onguish how country after country was betrayed in the name of Uiis appeasement 
ona the lamps of liberty were being put out. 1 realised that imperialism could 
only funclion in this way ; it had to appease its rival imperialisms, or else its 
own ideological foundations were weakened. It had to choose between this and 
liquidating itself in favour of democratic freedom. There was no middle way. 

So Tong as appefisement applied to Manchuria, Abyssinia, Gzecho-slovakia, 
Spain and Albania, "'to far-away countries about which few people had ever heard,*’ 
as the then Prime Miuisier of England put it, it did not matter much and 
was faithfully pursued. But when it came nearer home and threatened the 
British Empire itself, the clash came and war began. 

Again there were two alternatives before the British Government and each 
Government engaged in the war— to continue to function in tlie old imperialist way 
or to end this in their own domains and become the leaders of the urge for freedom 
and revolutionary change the world over. They chose the former, though they talked 
still in terms of freedom and self-determination and democracy. But their 
conception of freedom was even in words, limited to Europe, and evidently 
meant freedom to carry on with their Empire in the old way. Not even perU 
and disaster have weakened their intention to hold on to their Empire and to 
enforce their will upon snbieot peoples. In India we have bad over a year of war 
government. The people’s elected legislatures have been suspended and ignored 
and a greater and more wide-spread autocracy prevails hero tnan anywhere else 
in the world. Recent measures have suppressed completely such limited freedom, 

SB the press poBsessed, to give facta and opinions. If this is the prelude to the 
freedom that is promised us, or to the ’new order’ about whitii so much is said, 
then we can well imagine what the later stages will be when England emerges as 
a full-blooded fascist State. 

I am convinced that the large msfority of the people of England are weary 
of empire, and hunger for a real new order. But we have to deal not with them 
but with their Government and wc have no doubt in our minds as to what that 
Government aims at. With that we have nothing in common and we shall resist 
it to the uttermost. We have therefore decided to be no parties to tbia imposed * 
war and to declare this to the world. This war has led already to wide-apreaov 
destruction and will lead to even greater horror and misery. With those wim suffer r 
we sympathised deeply and in all sincerity. But unless the war has a revolutionary * 
aim of ending the present order and substituting something based on freedom and 
co-operation, it will lead to a continuation of wars ana violence and uttermost' 
destruction. 

That is why we must dissociate ourselves from this war and adviae oiir peqplcf 
to do likewise and not help in any way with money or men. That is our bounden ^ 
duty. But even apart from this, the treatment accorded to the Indian people * 
during the past year by the British authorities, the latter’s attempts to encourage 
every disruptive and reactionary tendency, their forcible realisatious of money for 
the war from even the poor of India, and their refuted affronts to Indian nation- 
alism, are such that we can never forget them or ignore them. No self-respecting 
pMpIe can tolerate such b^aviour, and the people of India have no intention of 
tolerating it. 

, I stand before you, Sir, as an individual being tried for certain offences 
sgainat the State. You are a symbol of that State. But I am also something 
more than an individual. I too am a symbol at the present moment, a symbol of 
Indian nationalism, resolved to break away from the British Rn? achieve 

™ tndepjendence of India.^^ It is not me that you are leeking to judge and 
condemn, but rather the hnndxtfs of millions of the people of India, and that is a 
jjrge task even for a pmd Empire. Perhaps it may be that thought am 
mndtng before you on my trial, it is the British Bmpi e itself that is on its trUl 
wwore ^ bar of the world. There are more powerful forces at work in the world 
od law ; t^re are Elemental urges for fre^oio^mnd And 
*^*ninty whieh are moving vast masses of people^ And bisU^ Is bnfng * mooldedr by 
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tb6iB« The fotme reeorder of thie history might well sey thst^ in the honr of 
snpreme trial, the Gorernmeot of Britain and the people of Britain failed beouiBe 
they were drunk wi^ the wine of imperialiem and could not adapt themeeWei 
to a changing world. He may muee over fate, of empires which have always fallen 
beeanse oi this weakbess, and call it destiny. Certain caoses inevitably produce 
certain results* We know the causes; the results are following inexorably in 
^elr train. 

It is a small matter what happifis to me in this trial or snbseqnently. 
Individuals count lor little ; they come and go, as 1 shall go when my time ii 
up. Seven times 1 have been tried and convicted by Bntish authority in India, 
and many years of my life lie buried within prison walls. An eighth time or a 
ninth, and a few more years, make little difference. But it is no small matter 
what happens to India and her millions of sons and daughters. That is the issue 
before me and that ultimately, is the issue before yon. Sir. If the British 
Government imagines that it can continue to exploit them and play about with 
them against their will, as it has done for so long in the past, then it is 
grievously mistaken. It has misjudged their present temper and read history 
in vain* 

I should like to add that 1 am happy to be tried in Gorakhpur. The 
peasantry of Gorakhpur are the poorest and the most long-suffering in my 
province. They are the products of a hundred and fifty years of British rule and 
the sight of their poverty and misery is the final condemnation of the authority 
that has dealt with them these many years. I am glad that it was my visit 
to Gorakhpur district and my attempt to serve its people, that has led to 
this trial. 

« I thank you, Sir, for your courtesy. 

District Jail, Gorakhpur. 

November 3, 1940. Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Statement of the Secretary^ Womens Departmenti A. 1. C. C. 

Shri Suebeta Devi's Statement Before the Court 

I am a believer in non-violence. I consider all Violence and War as 
stupidly vicious and wicked. If individual murder is wicked, cold, calculated mass 
murder in war, for whatever cause, is infinitely more wicj^^. The human body 
is God’s temple. To lay violent hands upon it is to desecrate tha*t temple. 
Moreover, we women, all over the world through our organisations have repeatedly 
declared our opposition to war. Ours is the role of creation and not of destruction. 
.The mothers therefore cannot tolerate the butchering of the Nations* youth to 
satisfy the ambitions of politicians. We look ui>pn all wars as unjust and sinful. 
^,I therefore have not only conscientious objection to war biit am an active war 
resisier. I consider it my duty to persuade my brothers, in all peaceful manner, 
to desist from helping war, and thus save them from the siu of mass murder 
, and carnage. 

The height of wickedness is to oblige unwilling people to indulge in mass 
' murder. 1 believe the present day wars are due to economic exploitation, power 
politics, national and racial arrogance. India does not suffer from these vices. We 
want to train our people so that they may not be victims of these vices. We give 
the necessary training by the way we conduct the struggle for our independence. 
The Oongresa resolutions on war have all declared that India has no quarrel with 
its neighbours with whom it wants to live in peace and amity. 

The responsibility for the present war rests with the politicians of Europe. 
They have brought it upon innocent people for their imperial ambitions. They 
have increased its horrors by prostituting science to the service of war, by piling 
up armamenta and inventing novel and cruel ways of destruction oi life and 
property. England and France, the victors in the last war, are as much responsible 
for the present conflagration as Germany and Italy. .Being victors the former had 
it in their power^^ to arrange the world on a more equitable basis, but instead they 
repudiated all the promises made during the war and perpetrated through their 
peace treaties worse iinuatice and confusion than existed before. They etarved and 
oumilated the vanquished, lliey cut territories and people at will or for their 
own Imperial designs. They dismrgsois^d the economic life of central Europe. They 
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iMted tbe Lei^a of Nations ostensibly to dimiliate war, bat thejr sabotaged the 
liMae. They made disarmament, the only gaarantee for peace impossible. They 
bv^eir unreasonable demands on Germany destroyed the Weimar Eepublio and 
hdned Hitler to mount to power. By their conduct at the time of Japanese 
f^er^ion in Manchuria, Italian conquest of Abbyssinia, and Spanish civil war. 

encouraged forces of aggression and evil. By its policy of appeasement and 
oDixMiition to alliance with Russia, England encouraged Hitler. The allies, therefore, 
alo^ with the axis powers are responuble for the present war and history will 
record this fact. 

Anyway, wherever the responsibility for the present war may lie, is in no 
way responsible for the misfortune. To drag her therefore in the wicMiiess of 
otbWs is a crime against the Indian people. It is to make them instruments of 
mass murder, for which they do not get even the 30 silver coins, the wages of 
betrayal and sin. I believe no nation has covetous designs on India. Even if 
there be any who have such designs, we should, in all fairness, be allowed to 
oppose them in the manner we consider best. And we have already in our straggle 
for^reedom, shown what way we consider best. Wo have dissuaded our youngmen 
from the way of the pistol and the bomb. We have given them an eilicaoioue and 
powerful weapon in Satyagraha. 

England prides itself that it has at last found a leader under whom it can 
light for the safety of its homes and the liberty of its people. But Indians with 
the same self-same ambition of establishing their liberty, are considered as sedition 
mongers, disturbers of the peace and rebels. The English youths may leave 
their schools and colleges to fight on the battefield for their freedom but it is not 
proper for the Indian youths to demoustrate against a monstrous sentence, which 
has shocked even Englishmen, passed upon one of the bravest, most patriotic and 
most beloved sons of India. If England is proud of its Churchill we have more 
reason to be proud of our leaders, inasmuch as they wage non-violent light and 
oppose tyranny ana wickedness with their sufTering and sacrifice. 

1 do not believe in a double, set of moral values one for individual and social 
conduct and another for political and international relations. Gentlemanly conduct 
must be the same in the family, the club, the market place, as at an international 
diplomatic table. Untruth and deceit are low and reprouensible in both the cases. 
It is therefore that Mahatma Gandhi, our Leader, has asked us not to offer 
Satyagraha in secret but to inform the authorities of what we intend to do. From 
the ordinary political view point this may appear foolish but our values are moral 
and our politics are an integral part of our life. We believe that here as elsewhere 
honesty ift not only the best policy but also the best diplomacy. Holding these 
views I do not recognise the authority of this court in political cases. 

7-12-1940. 

Arreatf and Convictions of Shri Vinoba Bhave, Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai 
Shrl Vlnoha Bhave’a Arrest 

Bhri Vinoba Bhave offered satyagraha on October 17, 1940 by delivering Sn 
anti-war speech before a rural audience in the village of Paunar, seven miles from 
Wardha. He voiced in simple language India's protest against her forcible 
participation in the European war. 8hn Vinoba was allowed to carry on his 
anti-war propaganda for four days but on the fifth day in the early hours of the 
morning of October 21, a warrant of arrest was served on him at Deoli. He was 
tried the same day at Wardha and sentenced to three months* imprisonment. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 'a Arrest and Convietlou 

On his way back Horn Wardha where he had gone to meet Gandhiji Pandit 
Jawaharlal Ndiru was arrested at Chbeoki in the evening of October 3i under a 
warrant from Gorakhpur. The news of his arrest spread rapidly throughout the 
country. There were spontaneous demonstrations all over the country, Hartals 
in cuics and towns and strikee by etudents in universities, colleges and schools. 
1 audit Jawaharlal Nehru’s trial took place at Gorakhpur. Ho was sentenced to 
lour years imprisonment. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s Arrest 

ir.li phase of the movement started with the arrest of Sardar 

lallabhbhat Patel in Gujarat, On 17th November, he gave notice to the^ District 
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Htgistrate of hU intention to thoiit nnU-wnr Blogans on the day following. Before, 
howefer, the next day dawned he was arrest^ at about 9 the fame night under 
100 Demce of India Rules. 


Arrest and Conviction of The Congress President 

Sstvagraha was suspended by Qandhiji during the X*mas week* The motive 
behind the suspension was to do nothing which would cause inconvenience to the 
officials and disturb the happy and jovial atmosphere during the x’mas celebrations. 
As though to reciprocate his gesture, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was arresM at 
Allahabad on. December 30. The country answered the arrest of the Congress 
President by hartals and demonstrations in all parts of the country. The Congress 
President was tried in Naini Jail and sentenced to 18 months* imprisonment. 

In an extempore statement before the court the Congress President pleaded 
guilty to the charge. He said that as the President of the Indian National Con- 
gress it had been his duty to explain to the people^ Gongress policy with regard to 
war. That policy was one of complete non-co-operation with tne war effort going 
on in the country. If what he had done, was an offence, he had committed the 
offence and what was more, he had asked thousands of people to do likewise. 


Dr, Rabindranath Tagore’s Reply to Miss Rathbone, 
WomMi M.P.’« Appeal. 

I have been deeply pained at Miss Rathbone's open letter to Indians. T do 
not know who Miss Rathbone is, but 1 take it that she represents the mentality of 
the average * well-intentioned’ Britisher. Her letter is mainly addi^sed to Jawahar- 
Ifil and 1 have no doubt that if that noble fighter of freedom's battle had not been 
gagged behind prison bars by Miss Rathboue’s countrymen, he would have made a 
fitting and spirited reply to her gratuitous sermon. His enforced silence makes it 
necessary for me to voice my protest even from my sick bed. 

The lady has ill-served the cause of her people by addressing so indiscreet, 
indeed impertinent, a challenge to our conscience. She is scandalised at our 
ingratitude, — that having 'drunk deeply at the wells of English thought* we should 
still have some thought left for our poor country’s interests. English thought, in 
so far as it is representative of the best traditions of western enlightenment has 
indeed taught us much, but let roe add, those of our countrymen who have profit^ 
by it liAve done so despite the official British attempts to ill-educate us. We might 
have achieved introduction to Western learning through any other European 
language. Have all the other peoples in the world waited for the British to bring 
them enlightenment ? 

It is sheer insolent self-complacence on the part of our so-called English 
friends to assume that had they not Haught’ us we would still have remained in 
the dark ages. Through the official British channels of education in India 
have flowed to our children in schools not the best of English thought but its 
refuse, which has only deprived them of wholesome repast at the table of their 
* own culture. 

Assuming, however, that English language is the only channel left to us for 
'enlightenment,’ all that 'drinking deeply at its wells* has come to is that in 1931, 
even after a couple of centuries of British administration, only about one per cent, 
of the population was found to be literate in English,— while the U.8.B.R. in 1932, 
after only fifteen years of Soviet administration, 98 per cent, of the children were 
educated. (These figures are taken from the Statesman’s Year-Book, an English 
pablication, not likely to err on the Russian side). 

But even moi-e necessary than the so-called culture are the bare elementary 
needs of existence, on which alone can any super-structure of enli^tenment r^t 
And what have the British who have held tight the purse-atrings of our nation for 
more than two centuries and exploited its resources, done for our poor people ? 

I look around and see famished bodies crying for bread. I have seen women 
in villages dig up mud for a few drops of drinking water ; for wells are even moie 
scarce in Indian villages than schools. I know that the population of Englanu 
itself is today in danger of starvation and I sympathise witn them, but when l 
see how the whole might of the British navy is engaged in convoying food 
to the English shores and when 1 recollect that 1 hive eeen our people perish m 
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haiiBer and not aven a cartload of rice brught to tbeir door from the neighbourinff 
disSetk 1 cannot hdp contrasting the British at home with the British in India, 
gludl we then be grateful to the British^ if not for keeping ns fed, at least for 
preserving law and order ? 1 look around and see riots raging all over the country. 
When scores of Indian lives are lost, our property looted , our women dishonoured, 
the migh^ British arms stir in no action, only the British voice is rais^ ^tn 
overseas to chide us for our unfitness to put our house in order. 

Examples^ are not wanting in history when even fully arme<l warriors have 
shrunk before superior might and contingencies have arisen in the present war when 
the bravest among the British, French and Greek soldiers have had to evacuate the 
battle-field in Europe because they were overwhelmed by su^Ksrior armaments^-but 
when our poor unarmed and hripless peasants, encumbered with erring babes, flee 
fiom homes unable to protect them from armed goondas, the JBritisli oflicinls 
perhaM smile in contempt at our cowardice. 

Every British civilian in England is armed today for protecting his hearth and 
home against the enemy, but in India even lathi-training was forbidden by decree. 
Our people have been deliberately disarmed and emasculated in order to keep Uiem 
perpetually cowed and at the mercy of their armed masters. The Britisli hate tlie 
Nazis for merely challenging their world mastery and Miss Kathboiie cipet^ta us to 
kiss the hand of her people in servility for having riveted chains on ours. A 
government must be judged not by the pretensions of its spokesman but by its 
actual and effective contribution to the well-being of the pco]>Ic. 

It is not BO much becauae the British are foreigners that they arc unwelcome 
to us and have found no place in our hcarta..aB bcK^ause while ]weteiuling to bo 
trustees of our welfare they have betrayed Uic great trust and have sacrificed the 
happiness of millions of India to bloat the pockets of a few capitalists at home. 
1 should have thought that the decent Britisher would at least kec]) silent at tlieso 
wrongs and be grateful to us for our inaction, but that ho should add insult to 
injury and pour salt over our wounds, passes all bounds of decency. 

SantinikeUtn, 4-6^I941, 


Shri Bhulabhai Desai’e Speech in the Assembly 

(Delivered on Tuesday^ 19th November, 1940 while Opposing the Finance Bill) 

Sir, it is for good reasons that, after an absence of some 18 months, I stand 
before this House in order to be able to express our view as to the issue whirrh has 
now been raised by means of the Bill, small in itself, but importing a very large 
controversy. Had it not been for the fact that it involved those isBues we would 
still have continued, iiot-with-standing all comments, our attitude of protest wiUt 
whidi we marked abstention from the proceedings of this House ever since the 
month of August last year. It was on radio Bir, that for the first time we heard 
that a Finance Bill or a Supplementary Finance Bill bad been introduced in this 
House and that ita express purpose was to find at least a part of the money 
required for what the Finance Member described as extra-war effort and extra-war 
expenditure. The issue therefore, having been directly raised, it becomes our 
bounden duty not only to be present here, but to do our best and speak in the 
name of those whom we represent, not merely in this House or the other but from 
the point of view of this question of India’s duly of participation in this war effort. 
It is for that reason that immediately 1 beard on the radio the pui]>oso and object 
of the Bill, I thought it my duty to call all my colleagues there in order that, with 
their support, I may be able to state our case before this House, not merely 
within the narrow precincts of this place where, it is said, privilege rules, but to 
the wider atmosphere and the wider audiences which now can be reached ibroiigh- 
ont the length and breadth of this world within less than a few minutes ; and no 
ordinancea and no Oriniinal Law Amendment Act and no gagging of the press will 
prevwt our voice reaching the ears of the people of Ibis world. At all events we 
• duty to conscience explaining our attitude, not in a spirit of bare 
lustiDcation but in a spirit of reason, whether it prevails or it does not do so. It 
IS for that valid reason that I make no apology whatever for attending this House 
Mfcer such a long absence and putting the strain of coming post-haste on msny 
2{"i^es who have come from far &iutli and far North and far East and far West, 
™ich alone will explain, if any doubt exists here, the representative character of 
me pronouncement that we in our humility presume to make before Uus House for 
Its aooeptaiiee. 
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Dartag the coane of the debate that has taken place there have been pictares 

g iven of Bieaven on Earth and appeals have been made to hopes and fears and 
atteries and cajolings, but there is no place for any of these. Each one muat 
conceive it his duty to the best of his light and to pursue it in a spirit of absolute 
firmness. I am not, therefore, saying that the view that we take is necessarily the 
right one and, therefore, I will not, in the course of the remarks that 1 propose 
to make, question the sincerity of any individual person as to the view that he 
holds. But a criticism and analysis of the ideas that go behind it or the rootivcs 
that furnish it must not be mistaken for a criticism of any bona fides, I say this 
for this reason that the apologists for the participation of India in the war have 
restored to what :^ou may call different types of personal criticism, to Congress 
criticism, to . Ministerial criticism, and also to a possible hope for India in the 
future. It is a very wide range ; at the same time it is not my desire, beyond a 
reasonably limited time, to occupy the House. The fact remains, however, that 
the introduction of this measure, whatever may be the view of those who thought 
this an opportune time to produce it, was a most unwise thing to do. The first 
and foremost reason is that it was claimed, at aH events until this issue was put 
forward directly, that India was participating in the war,— a declamation for the 
purpose of the consumption of the world. And if they wanted to keep up that 
illusioD, they might have been wiser if for a mere two crores of rupees they 
had not brought up this Bill for this express purpose. And it is still more unaise 
having regard to the fact, that, by reason of events which have occurred, if not 
entirely the very debate in the House of Commons on India's contribution to the 
war effort has had to be wisely postponed. So long as they alone spoke, it was 
quite easy to represent to the world that India was with them in this war effort 
but AS soon AS others were allowed to speak or to express their opinion, a different 
tale would have had to be heard. From that point of view, 1 submit, Sir, that 
it was extremely unwise, unless it be that they believed that l^ke other measures 
during the absence of the Congress, of which Mr. Griffiths spoke, perhaps there 
would be a vote of the House and there would not be a word here except 
hallelujahs the best of which was exhibited only a few moments ago. It was on 
that hope or in that belief probably^ ibat it was intended to test, as a thin end of 
the wedge, whether any propaganda value can be created by a measure of this 
character. It is unfortunate from the point of view of the objective ; it is fortunate 
from the point of view of those like me who have had at least an opportunity in 
this House to be able to say what I believe Bincerely» equally sincerely with others, 
India thinks of this war. 

As soon as the war was declared, no doubt by reason of the conktitutional 
right which the Governor-General had, within a few hours of the declaration of 
the war in England, it was stated by the Governor-General that India was at war 
with Germany. Of course no longer is Germany the only enemy, but that it was 
the state of affairs at the time the war was declared. And not-with-standing the 
fact that this right was exercised as a matter of right of a subject race and over 
A subject race by a dominent Power, still in this House there are those who argue 
that this not an imposed war. The only apology, which Mr. Griffiths offered to 
this House was, in the language, the representative character of the Assembly 
did not House been consulted in the month of September 7" The Congress was 
absent from the House and, therefore, in his language, the representative 
character of the Assembly did not exist. While trying to give an explanation, 
be yielded more than he intended to do. He first yielded to what is perfectly right— 
that without the presence of the elected members, or at all events a large number 
of elected members, the House was unrepresentative ; and so it was ; and it is said 
that, that was a ^ood excuse for uot consulting India. It is perfectly ri^ht that 
constitutional privileges aud rights exists but it is always the part of wisdom to 
exercise siich rights discriminatingly, and this brings me to the reason why we 
have abstained from the proceedings of this House for the past year. 

Before we decided on this course, the Indo-British Pact was before this 
House. It was rejected by the vote of this House. A Bill was brought in with 
A view to give effect to what the British Government thought was the proper 
agreement to make in the name of India, despite the vote of India ; and it 
passed through the usual stages of a rejected Bill and a recommended Bill and 
ultimately became law merely by the exercise of that prerogative, and we then 
felt— and I expressed it from this very ^lace— that if our only use in ibis 
is, in BO far as executive matters, external affairs and defence are concerned, that 
we are useful when we agree and that we are useless when we disagree, you ma^ 
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ii«T€ the poirent Biai does not mesn that they are always to be exercised 
whettorer yoa are defeated— and we felt then that ^^art from a few leg;islative 
measures which could not be certified the British Government had adopted an 
attitude of implacable opposition to our using the powers which they possessed 
and that they wished to govern this country as if there was no other section in 
the Government of India Act except the wide irresponsible powers of executive 
which they possessed. If that use was to be made of the constitution and if the 
vote of the House were to be a mdckerv, then we felt that after remaining for 
a sufficiently long period here we had, in so far as propaganda value was 
concern^, served our purpose. It was for that reason that we did not think it 
worth while to spend our time any longer here, and now we have come only, as 
I aaldf because we feel that the issue raised is one on which we feel our duty 
to express an opinion, the opinion Of those whom we represent. 

On the declaration^ of the war by the Governor-General in the name of 
India, a statement was made so far as we were concerned, by the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress ; and by that statement we Imve 
always stood, and it is not a statement in the name of any side, in the name of 
any section. If the war is a war “to defend the atatua (juo, the imperialist 
poBsesBions and the colonies and vested ititereslB and privilege, then 'India can have 
nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy and a world order 
based on democracy, then India is intensely interested in it. The Commitleos 
are convinced that the interests of Indian democracy do not conflict with Uie 
interests of British democracy or the world democracy. But there is an inherent 
and ineradicable conflict between democracy in India and elsewhere and Imperia- 
lism and Fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy then she must necessarily end im^>eriaUsm in her own pOBsessions, 
establish full democracy in India and the Indian people must have the right to 
self-determination.” 

We took up*that position then and having taken up that position by that 
|)Osition we have stood since. And we said further, *^The Working Committee, 
therefore invite the British Government to declare in unequivocal terms what 
their war aims are in regard to democracy and Imperialism and the new order 
that is envisaged, and particularly bow these aims are going to apply to India 
and to give effect to them at present.” Therefore, from the time that the war was 

declarea, imposed war as it was, we are still awaiting to see the reaction to our 

statement 

An Honourable Member : What is the date of that ? 

Mr. *Bbulabhai J, Desai : The date of that is Bepiember 14, 1031). Bo 

that, immediately ou the issue being considered by tliose whom 1 have the 
honour to represent, we took up an intelligible— at least 1 hope it is intelligible — 
and a definite position as to the terms and circumstances under which alone, even 
if this war was an imposed war, we shall make it our own. We began with the 
fact that it was an imposed war. No amount of argument can pt rid of the foot 
that it was an imposed war, for whatever poor apology might be offered for the 
declaration of war by Britain and for involving us in the declaration of war— and 
1 do take note of the fact that after it was followed by the Dominions— the fact 
remains that Ireland is not at war and is neuirsl : the fact remains that by the 
skin of their teeth one ojf the parlies in the South African Parliament succeeded 
ill getting a vote against neutrality so that it does not require any exomination of 
the constitutional position of the Statute of Westminster in order to see that in 
fact and in practice what is called the British Common wealth of Nntions, eliminating 
of course England herself, have elected of their own free will to join or not to 
join, according to the diclatea and the requirements of their own policies. While, 
therefore, this was an imposed war which on the very ground that it is an imposed 
war we want to resist— we were still not unmindful of the fact that if this war 
was going to be, not in order that England may defend India as her property— if 
that is the war, undoubtedly, there is no man in this House who can get up— not 
even the European— and say, “Yes, this is your war, take part in it.” The position 
and problem, therefore, la extremely simple. The problem is that unless it is made 
India 8 war it is fmposaible that you will get India’s support. By that position we 
•tand today, u we stood on that day. . .. 

^ , wnsiderable discussion, Uiereafter, took place : declarations of policy were 
|me 1 rom time to time and it would occupy the time of the House too long if I 
over the -hiatortcal background of which a few glimpm were given 
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made you to otfer, made India an offer— I take it. But you wanted them to part 
with power.*’ And be said in the last aentence. '*What use was going to be made 
of that power Now, Sir, in so far as this political issue which 1 do not wish 
to dilate upon has been made one of the arguments during the course of tbia 
debate, I cannot possibly avoid it at the risk of being misunderstood* It is a 
curious commentary that the members who spoke on mshalf of the Government 
barely referred to it. It was reserved for the representatives of the defenders of 
England in India to raise the issue in a more definite way. True, one must not 
take notice of anything as we are told* Why should you think of the past ill- 
deeds, misdeeds or defaults— and now you must fight T But says Mr* James that 
is perfectly true, you must fight, llierefore, it is not the British Government alone 
but the representatives of Britain in India who get up and say '*oh you want 
power, you wdnt to bargain with us ? This is not the time for bargaining ; you 
won’t get it." if racial arrogance ever went any further, it was this ; for it was 
not the GK>vlrnment that was B{)eaking* It was the representatives of Britain in 
India who said : "Oh, we want to retain power, and you be our instruments in 
fighting the war’’— an extraordinary bargain ot which I make a present to those 
friends. He says : We retain the power and you as our instruments fight the 
war’’. If that is the bargain, 1 reject it off-hand, in every manner possibler What 
is the good of telling us that this is our war except by fear-mongenng, to which 
I shall come in a few moments or by painting a picture of heaven on earth— that 
some day it will come true. Neither of those arguments has any value in view 
of the past experience in Indian history. It is not a matter of comment. I am 
not refie(;ting on anybody’s hotfa fidea ; but after all, man would not be a man, 
man would not be a wise man, if he did not profit by experience. 

Ill the last war, India gave her whole-hearted support, including Mahatma 
Gaudhi, iucluding myself. I went about lecturing with my friend Sir Thomas 
Straiigman. A million and a half men and seven hundred mjllion pounds were 
provided, and at the end of the war we know what happened. And yet the same 
phrases were used as are used today, the same hoi^es of maintaining the freedom, 
of bringing it back, the freedom of small races or subject races ; the same abuse, 
deserved or undeserved, of the Huns, and yet they hugged each other at the 
Treaty of Versailles. These abuses do not deceive anybody. This wild thing cesses 
to be wild as soon as you make peace, when it suits your interests. Therefore, it 
is a very poor argument indeed to tell us that this is a war of civilization against 
darkness. If civilization means India’s perpetual subjection, it is not civilization 
to me, and if it is not civilization to me, it is enough for me to say, "It is you 
and your civilization, you defend it*’, because your civilization means— ^es, you 
raise up a picture in poetry of good things either from scriptures or from poetry or 
from philosophy. Having got that picture you drew the trick, which is usually 
known as a missionary’s or juggler's trick. The missionary generally raises a 
picture of heaven making you believe he has given it to you by the mere fact that 
be has raised a picture, whereas a juggler gets up and says, "Here is all earth, 
now you see a mango tree, you see a mango, why don’t you eat it Excuse me, 
this method of approach or even quoting the Bbagvat Gita which you do uot 
understand, will not be of any avail. I thought suffering chastened the heart. At 
least that is what the Book of God, according to Christians, savs ; but Buffering 
has mostly made you more astute and less likely to give in. It power is not 
given to me, yon may be quite certain that not merely shall we not assist, because 
It is not given, but because you must realize that without power you cannot 
implement your responsibilities. 

The position, therefore, is we want to make it quite plan to this House and 
to the world that it is sheer hypocrisy to say you praise democracy. Who objects 
to it ? Of course, I yield to none in my praissr of democracy. But whose 
democracy ? Your democracy, my democracy ? If it is your democracy and my 
subjection, then it Is a hypocritical phrase. If, on the other hand, it is a joint 
democracy, we are always willing as equal allies to fight this war, as the very 
statement made within a week of Uie declaration of the war, shows that there 
has never been any backslidiug on the part of India, hnt at the same time you 
cannot ^make a cat’s paw of India, time after time, time after time. A time must 
arrive >hen they must realize that we can only fight if it is a fight for your 
fre^om as well as mine. But if yon think that the Sikhs' who defended the battle' 
of Marne last time are also going to do the same thing at your bidding, yon 
may purchase them. You may think it is a very hard word which says tl^y 
^ mercenary, but that is the only way in which one can describe them. Either s 
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mta ToluDUrlly for his own eounlry or freedom, or fights for somebody 
Sfse’s freedom at least with my money. Now what is the dictionary meaning of 
r man who fighto lor somebody else, except mercenary ? Yon may put up 
riiriiteoos indignations aud ever everything else, but the description is quite apt and 
riSht. Unless every Indian thinks he Is defending his own country, his own 
f^om, the only alternative is he is fighting as a mercenary. It is not a phrase, 
it is a faot. These are not phrases, These are facts. What you want is phrases ; 
what you want is principles. No amount of declamation, no amount oi getting 
eloquent over Uiem, no amount of quotations will get rid of the fact that declama* 
tion cannot possibly take tiie place of action, and unless British policy, as we 
invited them so to do on the 12tli August last year, was to bo reversed, we must 
remain where we are, and they must do their beat to fight. 

Then it Is said: **Oh, but this is a purely political argument, it is wrong 
to bargain at a time of^stress like this. How can we ever make, in the language 
of Mr. Amery, such a radical change in the constitution of a country during the 
course of the war ?’* You can argue, so long as you can afford to argue. That 
is my value of phrases of this kind. 1 need hardly remind the House, for these 
are historic events which will go down, that when stress comes you not only can 
change a constitution, bub you do something which was never svcti dreamt o^ 
share with another country yourself all your nossessions and your liberty. That is 
the offer, as Mr. Churchill said, with which he went to France three days before 
she collapsed. If that could be done, the change of constitation in India could 
not be done. Indeed it could not bo done, because it was not intended to be done. 
And now let us deal with the question that has been raised as to the effect — 
*‘Ob, but forget the misdeeds of the past, trust the future aud why argue about 
it ; we are in dinioulties, all of us or both of os. and what will happen to you if 
wo are defeated ?'* That is the fear argument, as I call it. Now I want the 
ilouse to analyse briefly the elementary ideas underlying this fear argument. The 
(piestion is, is Indians war effort, to which you now invite us— if it exists it 
doesn’t matter because there is nothing to invite us to— if in addition to war effort, 
India's moral co-operation has any value, the question is, has it any effective 
value? Is it going to make all the difference according to our estimate today 
between Britain’s success and Britain’s defeat f If it has that determinative valtio, 
has it ever occurred to those in Britain, or to my friends who represent them 
here, that it has all that value and what would you not give us to take it ? If 
it is going to turn the balance, as 1 said, what would you not give to take it 7 
Siip))osing a people, one-fiflb of the human raco—aiul in the language of the 
IJon'ble the Finance Member, '*When the war began India’s main assets were an 
enormous supply of man-imwer and an abundance of raw materials.” If it is 
going really to turn the scale of war, Bup|)OBing India for a moment were an 
independent country— you have wooed many small countries with no resources 
and with very doubtful credentials — and supposing India were a fr^e country and 
came and made this offer of an alliance to you and said, "We believe it is a war 
for democracy ; we love freedom, you love freedom ; let us join hands and fight”. 
Would any statesman in England, however diehard he may have been, have dared 
to consider or waited to consider, much less rejected such an offer ? In other 
words, you reject an offer by India, merely because India says, "We can only 
offer an alliance as a free country.” The crux of the matter is there. No. What 
you want to do is, in the language which we used at the commencement of the 
war, that this is still a war to fight for the status quo so far as India is 
concerned, we do not wish to rely on any promises whatever. Promises may he 
given bona fide, and yet we have the experience that they are not kept. It is for 
that reason that after long waiting, after long discussion, after many consulta- 
tions, at least the Oongress put forward an offer of joining in the war effort even 
on a lesser basis in so far as the Immediate issue was concerned, and we said, if 
you form a National Government at the Centre and put upon them the responsibi- 
lity for the purpose of India's defence and such further action as may be needed 
in so far as the protection of democracy is concerned, India was prepared to co- 
operate. Many of my friends have mistaken this as if it was a Congress demand 
in the mse that it was for the benefit of the Congress that the demand wm made* 
No doubt, it was a statement on behalf of the Congress, but I trust it is r^ognised 
f^sliaed that what was demanded was a National Government, and the phrase 
which came out was not a phrase unknown to the Secretary of State himself. In 
fact, a few days before the demand wss made at all eveiitr^ the proposition was 
xormulated, Mr. Amery, in a generous mood, of course, trying to describe his 
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expanded or intended expanded Executive Conneil, aaid, **We want in India a 
National Government’'— and these are his very words— "like the one we have in 
England". All right that is precisely what we want. Do you mean it f Or you call 
an apple sonetbing else, you call a stone an apple, and say, "Why don’t you take 
it ? We have offered it to yon.” If Mr. Amery meant what he said, that is 
precisely what we asked, and there should have been no difficulty in doing so. It 
IS not a democratic majority Government that we asked. We did not say, "Elimi. 
nate the figure-heads and that will leave us 103 or 102, and then we will form a 
Government out of them which^has a majority." We never said such a thing. That 
might have been a Congress demand, that might have been a question of CongresB 
demand, that might have been a Question of Congress Government, but we said, 
**What we qiean, all we demand is a National Government like the Government 
you have in your own country. It will reflect every single representative of this 
country, for after all, if under th# constitution of 1935 elections have any meaning 
it certainly ii this, that there is not a single man or woman who has a right to 
vote who is not represented by one or other of my Hon’ble friends in this House 
apart from the nominated officials and nominated non-officials". 6o that what we 
demanded was a very simple, easily flexible, workable arrangement. We wanted no 
revolutionary hhange during the course of the war. What was the result is known 
to everybody. And now, apart from the Congress, apart from those who spoke, every 
single individual representing public opinion has realized that what Britain wants is 
that we should lend our name, we should lend our moral support, we should place 
all our material resources and that we should be their instruments in carrying on 
this war and popularizing them ; in other words, that we should work for our 
masters. That demand, i am quite certain, will not be met and cannot be met. 

Then it is said, "well never mind that. Power is not to be given, but the fear 
theory still remains." As to one fear theory if our assistance is decisive it is up to 
you to make any sacrifice if you call it sacrifice. It is very easy for a man to sav, 
**011, I have responsibilites created by myself by the conqest of this country." Wefl, 
you liave those responsibilities but you can also shed those responsibilities if you 
care to. But if the keeping of the responsibilities means, "Oh yes, I have got 
your house, but you are not yet agreed when the house is to be given back to you, 
as to which one will be occupied by one brother or sister or anybody else, and, 
therefore, 1 prefer to keep the house." That is the argument as the man in-the- 
street understands it. The man-in-tbe-strect is not clever, is not astute, but he ia 
shrewd enough to understand what that offer actually translated means. The offer 
actually translated means this : "we do not wish to give, we want to make n 
comoiiflage to give it and if you are taken in, well and good, and if you are not, 
we can carry on. "Well, you carry on, you carry on at your peril. No doubt, 
you may carry on, at my cost, against my will but at least 1 will not sell ray Soul, 

1 will not sell my mind and 1 will not sell my country. Those are the things that 
I will not do. For you, you may say, you may flatter yourself, as, indeed one of 
the speeches showed, that India is with us.*’ All right, if India is with you, why 
say anything else ? But 1 will read to you what those in England think, whether 
India is with you. This is what the "Daily Herald" says as regards the way in 
which India is with you. That is the message that the "Daily Herald" gave at 
London on November 7. it is talking of the failure of the Governor-General to 
invite the co-operation of the Indian people. At the end, it says : 

"All diBcuBsioiiB of India’s contribution to the war is overshadowed by the 
breakdown of the Viceroy’s negotiations with the Congress. Members of Parliament 
must make it plain to the Government that Parliament and the people want a new 
effort made, if necessary by new methods, to reach an i^reement. Their message to 
the statesmen of both sides should be : Try yet again to build the bridge across 
the gulf which, to the delight of our enemies, lies darkly between you". That is 
the appreciation of British statesmen and British jounalists and anything against it 
is of little value ; because if they did not realize its reality and its gravity, they 
would not have given the warning which they have done, even at this last hour. 

As for my friend the Leader of the House, it is not for me to compliment 
him, for indeed he needs none. He is all courtesy. His speech was well 
documented, well docketed, as indeed it was bound to be, with his usual industry 
and skill. What did he do t He says, will tell you where I agree with you. 
If you want to tell the truth, I agree with you. If you want edf-Govemment, 1 
agree with you" and he calls it the background of an a^eement. If it were not 
for him who, was speaking, it would be very difficult to believe that such an 
argument would pass musto. 1 agree with you in everything that you want, sna 
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hATine agreed with yon so far. now you must not want anything more. I agree 
with you in everything. I will give you cshapter, quotations. Bible, everything elao 
iuclua^ and what more do you want ? He says : “You are a very greedy person, 
Mr Desai, and now you must walk into my parlour and assist me.” That is the 
anr’ument, broadly, baldly and correctly analysed. We cannot fall into sucJi a snare, 
of course he was there to defend a lost cause, and why should he not do it to the best 
of his ability ? 1 have every admiration for that, but at the same time 1 wish to 
present to those who do and can understand what is the net result of that 
argument. He then gave six principles and they wore hastily written down as if 
m^ly stating them were the same thing as putting them into force. He said : 
**Yoii want self-government Yes. I agree.” It was a distribution of self-government 
gweets in this House. He ought to have known better, and the country knows 
better. Merely saying that you agree with all I want is not the same thing as 
giving me ail I want The next tiling, he said, wfiit. “Don’s remember the misdeeds 
of the past As a good man you should forget it. There is a good man^n one side, 
and bad as I am, let me have what I have.” That is the next agument that was 
uBCil in the course of a lucid s^ieech but Uic argument was as falacious and 
hetitious as it was lucid. That was the background. It is the biggest wrong 
(committed for all time. That is the bathground, and the foreground. I'hen when 
you come to the actual ground, he says ; “Nothing doing.” That is the speech 
that he delivered and then he said : *'(.)h. but India is assisting. What about the 
young men who are enlisting and who are anxious to be enlis.ed whenever we put 
up a notice ?” He says : If they are Oongressinen. there is nothing more to say. 
It they are not Congressmen, they are against yon ; India is aj^jainst you.” That is 
the dilemma he put forward. Have you hc:ird siuth a spetMOus argument before, 
because few men come and apply for jobs, therefore, India is assisting him in the 
war as a participant and a willing and equal partuipant ? It is only he who can 
^rc to put forward such an argument, but the position there is quite simple. 

My friend the* Commerce Member said, “Oh. the Corporatiaii of Madras rcjet'tcd 
the proposal for a fund by two votes” and Mr. Batyaiuurti did this, that and so 
on. I have no desire to go into any personal acrimony of any kind. Ho says 
that the “Madras Mail” came out with an appeal and collected much money. Hhall 
I say and present to him and to the Government that it represents the tinsel 
patriots created by the Madras (government ? Their ]>arentage is enough to show 
where they stand. It is perfectly useless to tell me tlint an Anglo-Indian news- 
paper put out some sort of appeal. He says to tliat appal tliere was some resfjonse 
and that was India’s answer to the call for contributions. It is the argument of 
a «’lcver journalist and if he were one he would cei-ttiinly be emnloyed as the 
Minister of Information and Propaganda. But as a Commerce Member surely he 
ought to have shown a better sense of humour than that, bcx'ause he certainly 
ought to have seen that it is no use telling me Unit Mr. .laiqps contributed a 
found, if he did. It is extraodinary how for want of arguments in a lost cause 
you should be driven to this. Don’t do it. 

Then I come next to another argument ad hominem which is justifiod up to 
a f)Oint. Quotations were given without giving names, keeping it as a sort of 
surprise. I have seen this soil; of thing at fiort Raid where a man covers something 
with a piece of cloth and slowly brings out a chicken . Wc were treated to a large 
number of quotations, thus rousing the curiosity of the House as to where th^ 
come from. Ultimately, we were tola, it was from Hatyamurti, from Munshi, from 
somebody else and of course, on the top of all that there was Mahatma Gandhi’s 
stA^ment but, perhaps, my Honourable iriend is aware, while he had the sympathy 
which he expressed, of the very first interview he gave the day after the declaration 
of war. Nobody has gone back upon it. If you mean Uiat sympathy can be evoked 
merely by appealing to sentiment, without your doing anyihing on your part, then 
I think it is a grave mistake, but not "only that. I go further. I wish to give you a 
question so that you may understand. There is no inconsistency in politics if you 
hnd’that your very best appeal or your very modest demand does not meet with a 
resfionse. What is the good of making long quotations ? Things said when the 
war wu first declared were rightly said. There is no inconsistency in saying that 
vou will not do what you pretend you want to do. You say you are fighting for 
democracy, all right. Prove it. Here is India waiting for demoerju^y to he 
Mtablishcxl in this country and at that time I tell you. “Yc^ I think it 
I*, f , jwBt war. Have I, in giving credit to you for honessy, made a 
extraordinary way of quoting things \ A man talks to me. 
i tdl him. “Yes I believe you ; I think this time at all events you will be 
27 • 
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right, but I ask you to say that you should make that declaration and you 
also should implement it now as an eame8t”->becan8e now without an earnest 
there is no bargaining, Mr. James. No, it is not a contract,^ in which he says, **1 
promise, promise, promise,** and ultimately the promise is never fulfilled. Ko. It 
will only ne either a real bargain or nothing— no illusions, no delusions, no promises 
in which there should be any grievances— so that we honestly believe. And are 
we to be blamed fbr giving you the credit that you meant it too ? The respect 
for Mahatma Gandhi after all does not disappear because he disagrees with you. 
Of course jon may or may not agree with him, but I hope you will have to 
maintain that respect for him. Tlmt is what he said on February, 17 1940, in 
^^Harijan*’ after making every effort to see that this war for democracy is applied 
and implemented in this country, and he said^this : 

“The Builders of the British Indian Empire have patiently built its four pillars 
— the Europem Interests, the Ariny, the Princes and the Communal Division**^ 
and after gbgig over the whole of the arguments and all the declarations which 
were made by the Viceroy and everybody else including the subsequent Btatemcnt 
(in the Loros) by Lord Zetland, he said this : *“lf it is fairly correct, the is.sncs 
are quite clear. Between the two— the Nationalist and the Imperialist— there is 
no meeting ground.** 

Sir, you may be proud to call yourselves “Imperialists,*’ so you are, to hold 
in bondage a race of men fully one-fifth of the niiman population. Indeed it is 
an object of pride but don’t you make a mistake about it. That is our quarrel 
with you. Imperialism must necessarily involve— of course you try to find another 
phrase, the “Commonwealth of Nations,” but as I have always said, that means 
that “your wealth is yours and mine is yours too,” so far as I was concerned. 
Imperialism has always meant — I learnt a little bit of it and taught it too— that 
necessarily, in the structure of Imperialism, there will be different components, 
there will be inferior sections whose resources arc at your disposal — ^and it is that 
which we wish to destroy : and, therefore, although you call yourselves by another 
name you won’t change your facts. Either we have a common freedom to fight 
for, or we have no common freedom to fight for. Ho Mahatma Gandhi says 

“The more the nationalists try to deal with them as if they were problems 
for which they were responsible, the firmer must they become.” 

Then follow words which I think should appeal to every man who believes 
in any vision, in any sincerity, in any moral uplift or moral effort : 

“I cannot conscientiously pray for the success of British arms if it means a 
further lease of life to Indians subjection to foreign domination. 1 wri|jp this hist 
sentence with a heavy heart.” 

The Honourable Hir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan : On a point of explanation 
Sir, the bulk of those quotationa were during May, June and July of 1940— three 
months after this declaration. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai : I do not know that, that is an explanation but 1 
will leave it at that if my friend wants it. I will tell him this that even after 
tliese — I will explain the matter in a few moments, I do not wish to take longer 
than I intend, some of the quotations were undoubtedly afterwards and it took a 
lot of time to go through them but 1 will give the substance and the answer too. 
Even after writing this sentence, he did not believe that it was his part at all 
events not to embarrass the British Government in its efforts, without of course 
of co-operation in it, because the first act of non-co-operation was the rcsignalioii 
of the Congress Ministries; on that there was no hesitation. We did not wish to take 
any part in it, we did not wish to be responsible for it, we did not wish to 
be mere instruments, T'hen it is true that even after this disappointment, knowing 
that there was no question of co-operating left, still he did not wish to embarrass 
the Government, and at the time when these statements were issued and they 
undoubtedly hold good to-day, you may believe it or not, it is his desire not to 
embarrass, but as he put it, and as I am here to-day to endorse it before this 
House, a desire not to embarrass roust not end in self extinction. You cannot 
exploit my desire not to embarrass you to the extent of ray suppresBing myseii 
altogether. I cannot be a willing instrument, because I do not wish to embarrass 
you. In fact the true case is that you embarrass yourselves by not meeting toe 
other side in the manner in which you ought to, reasonably and honestly ana 
if you really r- mean it, sincerely mean it. Therefore, you cannot use the otner 
man’s goodiress as a cloak for other people’s hypocrisy. Being a pacifist, oi 
course, he never loses faith in human nature. It is a failing of a man oi iana 
Aat he continues to have faith* But that failing must have limits id 
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•pplicationi to hanuin life add politica. That ia how this atatement came to 

bfl ' ' 

" Whal will happen to us if Germany comes ? Those who argue thus give 
small thought to what they say. They have not realized that if they are defeated 
and Germany comes, they are defeated too. In that case,, they will have to look 
after themselves instead oj looking after me. They say: *‘\Vhat will hapiteii 
to you if Britain is defeated?** 1 ask: “What will happen to you if you are 
delated ?** That is one of those arguments which has always puzzled me. The 
'Times *of Indut?* started it some fourteen mouths ago without understanding it. 
If you are defeated, then you are defeated and then your liberties are gone and 
along with them mine too. Therefore, let us not argue things in that strain. 
It is a wrong appeal ; it ta entirely erroneous and is entirely uncalled for. 8ay 
that it is our common war, if you can dare say so. t?ay : *‘lt is your war as 
much as mine because your liberty as much as mine is in leopardy/* Wc have a 
very good Indian proverb. I ask my children to matiipulate the grindstone and 
the Poles, the Czec*.hs and the Greeks are going to get the Hour. That is not the 
lesson which my grandmother taught me. Aly friend went over the whole 
geography and mentioned so many countries, lie also said : "After all we went 
to Munich and surrendered.’* 

Very oft^n I nm told : “Why don’t you realize the realities of things ?** 
If by that*you mean the poignant reality of my continuous Rubjection, then 1 am 
fully conscious of that reality and 1 make a present of that reality to my friends 
who ask me to look at it. It is too real, it ia too painful, it is too poignant, it 

has gone on too long and 1 am not prepared to look at it. My desire is not aa 

1 said, to enter into a personal argument. But those who ask us to look at 

realities and say that India is not ready and she can riot defend herself, do they 

seriousiy ask me to believe that these two crorca of rupees are seriously intended 
for the purpose of aiding the war efTori of Ihitaiii ? l)o you seriously tell me 
that 1 Britain is spending 14 crores of rupees a day. 

An Honourable Member : Eleven Crores. 


Mr. Bbulabbai J. Desai : That is what they say. If you like, let it be 11 
crores or evetl 9 crores, but if you calculate it properly, it is really 14 crores. 
My arithmetic is generally correct. When they are spending 11 crores a day, 
do you mean to tell me that these 2 crores of rupees during four months are 
going to aid the war rilort ? Certainly not. This is an absolute camouilage. 
It is merely intended for world propaganda in order to sny ibat India is also 
assisting in war effort. It is intended for nothing else. England could give 2 
crores. My friends could put up 2 crores. 'Ihcy have got many crores and they 
are all mine, Why don’t they put up these 12 crores if you want them for the 
war effort ? In that case, there will be no Einance Bill and there will be no 
trouble. But the truth is that this money has nothing to do with war effort. 
I am one of those who understand propaganda a little. I read the i)apciB and 
hear the liadio every day. Even a 50-rupce or a 500>riipec donation is to bo heard 
on the British liadio. 


Of course we are helpless and unprotected. I fully realize that wc will not 
become protected in a few months. It is no use telling me what will bai>pcii then. 
It is not my desire to take very long, the time of the Ilouse. 1 will only say this, 
that whatever my friends may assure, the fact remains that the Egyptian I’arliatncMii 
has sat, the King’s speech has been read and nothing further has been heard. 
'Ilicro was a question raised about the declaration of war by Egypt. Eoiir 

Ministers who were for it resigned and nothing happened since. The riimo 
Minister is dead. May bis soul rest in peace why or where or how, 1 do 
not know. But the fact remains that Egypt has not declared war. ’I'hc 

arguments which yon want to weight with other friends have un untriio. 

foundation and an»unrcal foundation. All the Muslim world today is neutral, 

and r^hily so. It is no use telling us in this country that the Muslims 
are with Britain in this war. It is untrue and will remain untrue iiiilil the 
contrarv has been proved, not by statements but by acts of these higli politicinns. 
If my friends would examine this’wi^ the idea ot enlightened self-interest as they 
apijcal to my enlightened self-interest, they have a chance. But so long ns they 
maintain their present attitude we shall certaily not be able to support by way of 
token or otherwise a measure of this kind in India to test the question of India a 
Participation in the war. We shall. Sir, fight as Allies with such power as wc have 
got, but we shall not fight as instruments. I oppose the Bill. 




The^All India Muslim L^guje^ ; 

Working Committee meeting — Bombag — ^24th«»August 1941 ^ 

The Working iOommittee of the Alfendia Muslim league met at 11 a. jd, oh 
the 24th. Angnat 1041 at Bombay at the residence of if, A. Jinnah, 

The fmlowing members were present : Mr. M. A. Jinnah (lhresident)/NawaU 
zada Liaqat Ali Khan (General Secretary), Bir Currimbhojl Ebihhim,* Sir Abdulla 
Haroon, Sardar Aurangazeb Khan, Mr. Bakhat Jama^ Khan, Mr. Mohammed Isa, 
Malik Barkat Ali, Chaudhuri Kaliquz*Zaman, Nawab Mohammed 4smaU Khan, 
8. A. Bau! Shah, the Raja of Mahmudabad, the hon Mr. Hossain toam, Maulvi 
Latifur Rahman, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhur|r„. Sir K. Nazimuddin, Maulaiia 
Akram Khan and Haji Abdul Sattar Bait. 

At the outset, it is understood, Mr. Jinnah, the Preaident^acquainted the 
Committee with his recent interview with Has Excellency the Viceroy on the con- 
stitution of the National Defence Council aft^ the expansion’ of th^ Executive 
Council. Mr. Jinnah is stated to have criticised some of the members of the 
Muslim League, including the three Premiers (tne hca). Sir Sikander,^ Hyf^t Khan. 
the Punjab Premier, the hon Mr. A. AT. Fazlul Hiiq, the Benf^al Premier, and the 
hon. Sir idaulvi Saiyid Muhammad Soadullah, the Assam Premier, who have joined 
the National * Defence Council. Mr. Jinnah is understood .td have made a 
statement emphasising the need for taking disciplinilry actidfi. 

Nawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan, the General Secretary, then read out two com- 
munications, one from Mr. Faklul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, and the other from 
•Sir M. Saadulla. Premier of Assam, explaining their viewpoints. Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khasii die Premier of the^Punjab, oersonally explained to the Committee his position. 

There was then a general discussion, in ^ which a n Amber of members 
participated. The discussion had not concluded when the Committee adjourned.' 

Reablutlons— Seeond Day— Bombay— 25th. August 1944^ 

LEAduE Fbemiebs Called to R^ign 

The Working Committee of the All-Indian Muslim League, which resumed 
its session on the next day, the 25th. August, passed a resolution palling unoii Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Sir Mahomed Saadulla and Mr. Fazlul Hub, Premiers of 
the Punjab, Assam and Bengal resiiectively, to resign from the National Defence 
Council. The resolution also announced that Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Mabom^ 
Saadulla have already expressed their willingneBB to resign from the National 
Defence Council. Mr. Fazlul Huq was giveu ten days’ time to resign from the 
National Defenow Council. The following is the text of the resolution adop^e<l by 
the Committee ; — ^ 

**After full discussion land consideration, the Working Committee are 
unanimously of the opinion that the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the hon. Mr. 
Fazlul Huq and the hon. Sir Mahomed SaaduHa, should resign from the National 
Defence Council. In view of all the facts placed before the Committee by the 
President, including the message of His Excellency the Viceroy sent to him 
through the Governor of Bombay on July 21, 1941, the heu. Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, the Committee is glad to note, has decided to teuaer his resignation from 
the National Defence Council and the Committee have bee i informed telepbonically 
that the hon. Sir Mahomed Saadulla has also decided to resign from the National 
Defence Council. The question, therefore, of disciplinary action against Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan and Sir Manomed Saadulla does not arise. 

*^he hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq has communicated that he ^would like ^to have 
time to consider the matter. If he also resigns from the National Defence Cduiicii 
within ten days and informs the President accordingly, no further action^will be 
necessary. Failing the receipt of a satisfactory replv from Mr. Fazlul Huq by the 
President within tn^ time aforesaid, the Committee hereby authorise the President 
taking such action as he may deem proper and necessary.” 

Reaolntlons — ^Thtrd Day — ^Bombay— 26th. Angiut 1941 y ' 

Viceroy’s Council “Canvassing” Objected TO 

The Working Committee of tlie All-India Muslim League which concleded its 
sitting on the 26Ui. August released the following resolutions 
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<*^6 AlMndia Muslim League deplore that Hi» 

EzcdlfliMiff should have gone out of hia way to eenvaBS the members 

^ibe tunfliarLoKSOe for sacanng wdr association with scheme of expansion 
M i!a F”^ ti»e^!k)Oneil and the constitution of the so-MIed National Defence 
S)uncil^n:^, terms of the offer of the 8th of Augvs^ 1940, behind the back 
^the leMer "(t the organisation, kpmwing full well tho^xpress decision of the 
Couneil of (he Lea^e reiecting a scheme bn similar lines by its resolution dated 
the ^th of September^ which was duly communicated to him by the 

^^'^‘Ptirtheiv tile Cdtnmittee condemn the observations of Ut* Amery, the 
B^retary of State" for India, made in the House of Commons, in bis sneei'h on the 
let of August 1^1, to the effect that he was glad 'to think that i^araless of party 
leaders and in defiance of par^ discipline, patriotic Indiana have come forward to 
work for India’s defence, thereby casting a serious reflection on the patriotism of 
those who V do not approve of the scheme, and lauding tlie conduct of those who 

hav# been (Miberately and by various manoeuvres wearied to commit a breach of 

party discipline. 

'Thh working Committee Are of the considered opinion that tlic recent decision 
to ie8UB(*itate and impose upoii India, the scheme of expansion of tlic Viceroy’s 
Execirtive Coupcil apd the setting up of a National Defence Council was undertaken 
as a concession to the demands ot tlie Hindus in utter disregard of the wishes of 

the Muslima of India and the solemn promises made to .Uicni and is intended to 

mislead public dpinioi^in Great Britain and abroad. ^ 

Communal Riots, incited by Hindus ** 

'•The Working Committee of the AlDIndin Muslim TiOague are deeply concerned 
at the widespread riofh in the country during the yea^ and their rccrudeB(*encc fit 
scverid places soon after order was restored, which distinttly suggcslB an organised 
attem]Srt4>n Uie iiltrt of the Hindus to crush the Muslim morale in plaices where they 
arh in a "minority and urge the Ciovernment to take serious note of the situation, 
whi(^ has arisen on account of the speeidies delivered from Aho Himlu platforms, 
inciting people * to violence in their endeavour to create organised opposition to the 
just demands of the l^slims of India and to demonstrate that communal riots 
were not only confined to^e Congress Govenimcnt regime. 

“Furtlttr thi Working Committee have re(*eived with surprise and alarm the 
information from its provincial bodies that the attitude of (iovernment officials 
generally has been unsympathetic in* meeting Muslim demands and removing their 
just grievances. The Working Committee urge the GoveriimcnT. to redress their 
^ grievances in this respec^t and to adopt adequate and effective measures for tlie 
protection of their liv^ and property. 

“Further, the Working Committee draw the attention of U|c (iovernment of 
India to the highhanded end arbitrary orders of the Government of Bihar in 
connection^ with the observance of the Bihar Hharif 1 island the banning of the 
publication of the Bihar Bharif Enquiry Committee Report and declining to appoint 
B|>ecial tribunals in order to secur^ fair trial and justice for the Mimsalmans.” 

Indo-Burma Agreement Condemned 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League condemn the recent 
Indo^Burma Agreemeq.f, concluded without consulting the Indian Legislature or the 
rruvincial Governments (!Oncerned and other resjionsible public opinion in the 
country, with the result that the vital economic interests oi India in general niul 
the trading interests and civic rights of the Muslim community in particular, 
pjoyed by them for over a century, have been sacrificed aud irreparably damaged. 
l*he Working Committee urge the Governor-General and •the* Bccrctary of Btate for 
Inclia not to lUti^ the aforesaid Agreement, and thus remove the serious discontent, 
which it has caused in all Indian trading circles and tlie offence it has given to the 
of the peoples of India.” 

.*^The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim lAXigne considered the 
^ of the Bihar Provincial Muslim Ijeague for defying the orders c>f the Bihar 
-^ment imposed upon the Mussalmans in conncirtion with Bihar ^ Bharif 
oistarbaaoes. The Committee postponed their decision till further information woe 
available.” 

Objection to Mb. Ameby’s Statement 

> ^ ” 31ie Working Committee of the AlDIndia Muslim League are amazed and 

ai^ed that Mr. Amery, the Secretary of Btate for India and a responsible Minis- 
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tfit of the Grown, ehould be permitted to make pronouncements which amount 
to a breach of faith with MasUin India dhd to resile from the declared policy of 
the British Government, viz., that the constitutionki issue will, in no way, be pro- 
judged by His Majesty’s Qoverament and that the solution of the constitutional 
issue i||li be dependent upon an agreement between the principal parties, as the 
following extracts from, his speeches and the announcement of the Viceroy dated 
the 8th of August 194d, clearly disclose 

** *(1) Viceroy’s announcement dated the 8th of Augpst 1940 

“There are two main points which have emerged. On these two points His 
Majesty’s Government now desire me to make their |>OBition clear. 

*The first is os to the position of minorities, in rela^on to any future consti- 
tutional scheme* It has already been made clear that my declaration of Inst 
October does not exclude the examination of any part, either of the Act of 1935, 
or of the policy and plans on which it is based. 

*His Majesty’s Government’s concern, that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision, has also been brought out. That remains 
the position of His Majesty’s Government. ^ It goes without saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities, for the peace and 
welfare of India to any system of Government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. 

'Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements into aubmission to 
such a Government. 

'The second point of general interest is the machinery for building within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional scheme, when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme 
should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves, and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of 
Indian life. 

'His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that dCbire, and wish to 
see it given the fullest practical expression, subject to the due fulfilment of tbe 
obligation, whjeh Qfcat Britain’s long connection with India has imposed upon 
her, and for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of the 
res^nsibiiity, 

'Meanwhile they will welcome and promote, in any way possible, every sincere 
and practical step that may be taken by representative Indians themselves, to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement, firstly, on the form which the post-war representative 
body should take, secondly, upon the priiiciides and outlines of the constitution itself.’ 

'2. Mr. Amery’s statement dated the 14th August 1940 : — * 

'Agreement, or consent, is indeed the foundation of all free Govelrnments, of 
all true democracy. Decision by majority is not so much of the essence of 
democracy as a practical convenience which presupposes, for its proper working, 
an antecedent general consent to the constitution itself. It has indeed in moat 
federal constitutions been limited in various ways in order to safeguard the separate 
interests of tbe federating elements. 'J'o describe the need for such agreement as 
a veto on constitutional progress is, I think, to do an injustice to the patriotism 
and sense of responsibility of those concerned. Agreement means not veto by any 
element but compromise, and willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere, 
is an essential test of the sense of responsibility on which free Government must 
be based.’ 

*3. Mr. Amery's statement dated the 22nd of April 1941 : — 

'It was that the framework of India's future constitution should be devised 
by Indians themselves and not by this House. That was a far-reaching and 
indeed, revolutionary announcement, the full importance of which has not, 1 *tbink, 
even yet been fully appreciated either in this country or in India. 

*£veu more important in this connection is the stipulation that tbe constitu- 
tion .itself, and also the body which is to frame it, must be tbe outcome of 
agreement between the principal elements in India's national life, lliat is an 
esseuitial pre-requisite to the Buccess of the future constitution. For, if Indians 
cannot agree ut>on tbe kind of constitution they are prepar^ to work, how are 
they likely to agree upon the actual working of it ? 

'1 have dwelt deliberately ufion Indian responsibility in the matter : for unless 
Indians are prepared to face that responsibility now, they will fail to face it 
hereafter. Any agreement imposed by us from without cannot survive tbe witb- 
drawsl of our power to enforce it. Only a real agreement, freely reached, can 
Stand that test.’ 
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**The Working Committee etrongly eonderon the adveree criticism and remarke 
of Mr' Amery in hia recent B)>eech in tbe Hou4e of Commons with regard to tbe 
Inborn reaointioD of the All-India Muslim league, popularly known as Pakistan 
resolntion, without examining the scheme embodietf therein and the circumatancea 
which hare driven the Muslima to demand partition of India into septa pre- 
dominantly Muslim. 

Deman}) for Assurance from Br. Govt. 

'•The Working Committee call upon His Majesty’s Government to reassure 
tbe Muslims of India that His Majesty’s Government will stand by their 
declarations and pledges^ solemnly given by the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State for India on behalf of Kis Majesty’s Government. 

* If this assurance reaffirming the declaration, which has been shaken by the 
recent ill-advised utterances of the Seerretnry of State for India, practically 
prejudging and condemning tbe Muslim League scheme of partitioning India, is 
not4or^coming within a reasonable time,^the Musliin longue will be compelled to 
revise, of necessity, its policy and adopt such nicusurc ns it may deem necessary 
to resist any departure from the solemn pledges and asaiirnnces. and the respon- 
sibility for the consequences that may ensue on account of this gross breach of 
faith will entirely rest on the British Government. ’ 

Fiat to Hir Sultan Ahmad 

The Working Committee also adopted resolutions calling upon t^ir Hultan 
Ahmad, member-design ate of the Viceroy’s Ooumil, the Nnwab of Ohhatnri and 
Begum Shah Nawaz, members of the National Defence Coiimil, to resign from 
these respective bodies. The resolutions run us follows : — 

“The Working Committee have considered the explanation of Sir Sultan 
Ahmad, It seems that he has not realised the gravamen of the complaint, namely, 
that while he Pas a member of the Council of the All-India Muslim Ijcagua 
he has associated himself with the scheme of the ex)>aiiBion and reconstruction 
of the personnel of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, as notified in the communic|iie 
dated July 21, 1941, and the constitution of the National llefenco Council, which 
is a part and parcel of the scheme as has been explained by the highest authority, 
the Secretary of State for India, in hie Btatemorit in the House of Commons on 
July 22, and further amplified by his speecli and his reply to the debate in the 
House of Commons on August 1, 19H, in which lie makes it cpiite clear that 
the appointment of Sir Saltan Ahmad to the Executive (vouneil was a part of 
the scheme. 

*'ln view of these facts, Sir Bultan Ahmad, having nssociated himself with 
the scheme against Mie express decision of the Muslim longue and its general 
policy, the Committee are of opinion that Sir Sultan Ahmad should resign his 
appointment to the Viceroy’s Executive Council within ten days, failing which 
the Committee hereby give full authority to tbe rrcsidciit to itake such action as 
he may deem necessary and proper.” 

NAWAB of CUATTARrs CASE 

‘The Working Committee, after considering the explanation of the Nawab of 
Chbatari, are of opinion that he, while siill a member of the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League, by accepting the membership of the National Defence 
Council, has acted against the express decision of the Muslim Ijcague and its 
general policy, and call ui>on him to resign his membership of ibe National 
Defence Council. 

“If the Nawab of Chbatari resigns the membership of the National Defence 
^uncil before he takes charge as the President of His Exalted Higbuess the 
Ni^m’s Council of Ministers and communicates the fact to the iTrsident no 
action will be necessary. In case the Nawab of Chbatari fails to submit his 
raig^nation from the Natioual Defence Council within the time prescribed, tbe 
Prraident is hereby given full authority to take such action as he deems necessary 
and proper.” 

Begum Shah Nawaz’s Case 

“The Working Committee, after considering the explanation of Begum Shah 
Nawax, m of opinion that she, while still a member of the Council of the All-lndia 
Mwtm l^gne, by accepting the meml^rship of National Defence Council, has 
llfii •K**?*^ express decision of the Muslim Ix^agne and its general policy, and 
call upon her to resign her membership of the Natioual Defence Council. , 
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**I£ Begum Shah Nawaz j^eeigns the memberahip of the National Defence 
Council within ten days and conimiihicatee the fact to the Preaident, no action will 
be necesaary. In case Begum Bhah Nawaz fails to submit her resignation from the 
Hatioual Defence Council withib the time prescribed, the President is hereby given 
full authority to take such action as be deems necessary anfl proper.” 

Working Committee— New Delhi— 26th. October 1041 

Policy to be apofted in Assembly 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League commenced its 
session at New Delhi on the 26th. October 1941. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, presiding. 

The meeting considered bow best to demonstrate in the Centra] Assembly ses- 
sion, beginning to-morrow, Muslim India’s resentment and disapproval of the 
manner in which the expansion of the Governor-Generars Executive Council was 
carried out, the National Defence Council was constituted and the attitude of the 
Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government revealed by these acts. 

'ine meeting appointed a committee, consisting of Mr. Jinnah (PresidOnt). 
Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Nawab Mohamraea Ismail, Mr. G. M. 8yed and 
Maulana Mohammed Akram Khan to decided in what manner Muslim India’s 
feeling should be expressed in consultation with the Muslim League Party in the 
Central Legislature. 

The meeting also considered Mr. Fazlul Huq’s letter of resignation sent to 
the Honorary Secretary of the League. The meeting was attended by the 
following members : Khawaja Bir Na/imuddin, Home Minister of Bengal, 
Maulana Akram Khan, Bir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, 
the Nawab of Mamdot, Malik Barkat Ali, Bir Abdulla Ilaroon, Begum 
Mohammed Ali, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, Assam Minister. Kazi 
Mohammed Isa, Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman, Nawab Mohammed Isniiiii 
Khan, the Raja of Mahmiidabad, Birdar Aurangzeb Khan, Beth Bgttar Sait, Mr. G, 
M. Byed and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Resolutions— Council Meeting— New Delhi— 26ih. October 1041 

Venue of tiir Next Session 

With a record attendance of members from all parts of Indio, particularly 
Bengal and the Punjab, the Council of the All-India Muslim League began itn 
session this afternoon, Mr. M. A. Jinnah presided. Prominent among those present 
were the Kaia of Firpur, Malik Khizar Hayat Khan, Mian Abdul Haye, the Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Mr. Bubrawardy, Begum K. Rahman, Begum Aizaz Rasul, and 
Maulana Hasrat Mohan i. 

The meeting unanimously adopted the resolutions of the Working Committee 
passed at Bombay on August 24, 25, 20, and at Delhi this morning. 

During discuBsion on the Bombay rrsolution, Mr. Sh*>r Ahmad Khanirom 
the Punjab sought to move an amendment urging that the British Government 
should unequivocally declare that the principles laid down in the Anglo-American 
peace aims popularly known as ’Atlantic Charter’ should apply to all the Muslim 
States. 

The Chair held that the Working Committee’s resolutions could not be 

amended. They could either be confi med by the Council or rejected. He therefore, 

ruled the amendment out of order. 

’J’he Council, by a majority, decided to proceed with the election of two Joint 

Secretaries and elected Khan Baliadur Momin from Bengal and Mr. Mabhub Ahmed 

from tlie Punjab to be Joint Secretaries of the League for the year. 

The meeting also empowered Mr. Jinnah to select the venue and fix the dates 
for the next annual session of the League. 

In the course of discussion, it was ur^ed that the Province where the session 
was to take place should bo given adequate time to prepare. 

The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca proposed that the next session bo held at 
Calcutta. j j 

Another speaker wanted to know which of the Provinces had extended an 
invitation to hold the next session. Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan said that every 
Province was eager to welcome the liCagne to bold its sesHion within its borders. 

Mr. Jinnah declared amidst cheers that to-day the imsition of the 
League was such that it would be welcomed in every place in India. I 
grateful to the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca,” he added, **for extending Y 

uivitation, and I assure him that his invitation would not remain unavailed of. f 
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know BoukM i« • very Munllml Lei^net.* He euKRested that the Counoil 

^nld give the neceeeery poweie to the Working*' Committee to fix the date and 
venue of the next session. ... ^ 

The Council eveutu^ly decided to give thofte powers to Mr. Jinnsh himself. 

British action in Iran ^ 


The rest of the sitting was devoted to a discussion on two non-official 
resolutions dealing with British action in the Middle East, and particularly Iran, 
mid the League’Bv^letermination to maintain the freedom, integrity and honour of 
It^lsmic countries. 

Shaikh Ahmed from the Punjab attempted to argue that the resolution of iho 
Working Committee passed at Bombay was sudicient for the purpose of expressing 
Muslim sentiments : but he was interrupted with shouts of 'bit down : wo don't 
want to hear you*', until he resumed his seat. 

Mr. Jan Mohammed (Calcutta) and Maulana Zafar AH (Lahore) 8upi>orUng 
Mautana BadayunVa resolution, urged Indian MuBlims to take measures to protect 
Islamic countries. 

bir Sikander Hyat Khan, Punjab Premier, declared that he yielded to no one 
in his love of the Muslim countries, but he wanted the meeting to consider the 
iibole question dispaasiouately and calmly and give a lead to Indian Muslims and 
not lead them Xstray. He said that at the meeting of the Working Committee in 
Bombay, he had counselled patience and careful consideration. The Committee, 
nevertheless, passed its resolution, and ho cniiilmsised that so long as he remained 
a memlier of the Working Committee that resulntiou was binding on him ns much 
as on anyone else. 

Referring to Iran, Sir Sikander said that the cx-Shah was pro Nar.t. He was 
at, this stage greeted with prolonged Bhoiits : (*Wc don't want any atlnckH on 
Kc/.a Shah*') until. Mr. Jiiiiiah intervened and urged the meeting to hear all iHiints 
of view patiently as became a *‘parlianictit'vsueh as he eonsiderod the meeting to be. 

Sir Sikander proceeded to declare that there was no reprcHentativo of Iran at 
the meeting. Who, he asked, dethroned the Sultan of 'i'urkcy ? Not the British 
tmt the Turks themselves. The dethronement was at the time regarded as a calam- 
ity by Jiidian Mtuilims but it hud actually proved a bloBsing for the Turks. Simi- 
larly, those present nt the meeting did not know what the actual coiulitioiis in 
Iran were. Tlicn again, Indian Muslims were not signatories to the Saadabad I'act 
and must bear in mind that those who were sigiiatories to that Pact had done 
nothing tg liclp Iran. Surely, there must be some reason, for that. * 

Sir Sikander declared his coiivit^tion that Jranians were in favour of the action 
taken by the British iq Iran ; and Iranians ought to know what was good for 
them. He referred to a report that Tran was about to sign a treaty and he urged 
that Indian MuslimH should wait to see whether the terms of that treaty ensured 
the independence and sovereignty of Iran. 

Sir Currimhhoy Ibrahim i Bombay) supported the Punjab I'rcmicr’s observations 
and held that the resolutions before tlie meeting were not practical. 

The Raja of Mahmudabad said that he knew that no Muslim outside India 
had ever ciii>resBcd a word of sympathy with Indian Muslims and yet Indian Mus- 
lims had poured money and blockl in support of non-India Miislims. He felt that 
Indian Muslims were qprrcct in their attitude and ho therefore supported the 
resolnlions. 

Baidar Aurangazeh Khan asserted that the Bombay resolution of the Working 
('ommittee was sufficient for the present. He had not concluded bis speech when 
the meeting adjourned. 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — New Delhi — 27th October 1941 

Expansion of Viceroy’s Council 

The Council of the All-India Muslim liCaguc and its Working Committco 
conclude their sessions nt 11 p.m, on the 27lh. Oelober 1941 after passing 
two official resolutions and after confirming two other resolutions of the Working 
t'ommittee including one relating to Mr. Fazlul Hiiq. , « i» 

The resolution demanding that the imrtfolio of Haj in the Govern or-Cien eral s 
^uncil should always be under a Muslim was rejected. It was pointed out by 
me Opposition that the licague after having expresseu *no confidence in the Musltro 
members of the Governot-Oenerars Council and after declaring as not re- 
preeentaUve^l Indian Mnaiims, could not demand that the portfolio of HaJ should 
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be eatrasted to one of them. As a matter of fact the League said they had asked 
that no Muslim should serve on the Qovernor-Generar^ Council. 

4^, The resolutions relating to the collection of a League Fund of ten lakhs of 
^'rupees and to the efforts at recruitment of Imams to the Muslim Lc»gue were 
4roppeA for want of seconders. 

In regard to non-official resolutions condemning the attitude of Mr. Fazlul 
Huq, Mr. Jinnah said that every member of the Muslim League was entitled to 
have justice done to him and therefore they had adopted a procedure outlined in 
the resolution passed by the Working Committee. They '^ould not have pass^ 
judgment on Mr. Fazlul Huq without giving him the fullest opportunity to give 
bis explanation. They had stated the Working Committee would decide what 
charges they had against him and had given him full opportunity to send his 
explanation* After hearing him, the Working Committee would decide what action 
if any should be taken against him. llie non-official resolution against Mr. Fazlul 
Huq was therefore dropped. 

In adjourning the session sine die, Mr. Jinnah declared that Muslim India and 
the Muslim Ijeague were marching on and no power could stop their onWard march 
Thq following resolutions were adopted 

'This meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League while endorsing 
the decision of the Working Committee and the steps taken by the President of the 
All-India Muslim Ijeague in connection with the expansion of the Executive 
Council of H. E. the Viceroy and the so-called National Defence Council 
congratulates the Working Committee and the President of their decision and 
proper steps taken in the matter, and severely condemns the action of hon. Dr. {*;ir 
Byed Sultan Ahmad and Begum Shah Nawaz, in refusing to accept the mandate of 
the Working Committee and in insisting to remain on the said Councils in flagrant 
disregard or the wishes of the Muslims. 

. “The Council further declares that the Muslims taken in the,Expanded Council 
of H. E. the Viceroy and the SD-called National Defence Council ai’e in no way 
representative of and cannot in any way represent the interests of Muslims. 

“This Council further condemns the attitude of the Government in this 
connection which is only to create a rift in the ranks of Muslims. 

Communal Tension Condemned 

“This meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League deeply dcidorcs 
the serious riots at Amraoti and Nellore which clearly indi(*ate that they were not. 
merely the outcome of sudden communal outbreaks but were the result of ealculaUHl 
design to undermine the morale of the Muslims in areas where they are in 
microscopic minority. In view of these riots and several others in other provinces, 
the Council urges the Government to forthwith devise strong measures to check th< 
growing tendency of lawlessness and terrorism of the Hindu majority and to aflbrd 
effective protection to the Muslim minorities in the provinces.” 

Another resolution appointed a Committee to recommend and report on a 
sheme for collection and proper administration of funds accruing from Zakat Fitra 
and the sale of skins of Qurbani. 

British Action in Iran 

The Council passed a resolution moved by Maulana Mohammed Abdul Hamid 
Badayni dealing with the British and Soviet Governments’ action in Iran. 

Bardar Aurangzeb Khan, a member of the Working Committ^, continuing his 
yesterday’s speech, compared the resolution with tnat passed by the Working 
Committee at Bomb^ ana asserted that the Bombay resolution was more effective 
and better worded. He, therefore, urged that there was no necessity to pass any 
further resolution to supplement the Bombay resolution. 

Mr. Jinnah accept^ closure at this stage and before putting the resolution to 
vote said that Maulana Badaynni’s resolution really touch^ the subastantial point. 
The Bombay resolution, he pointed out. had been passed on the eve of the Iran 
incident. Many things had since then happened. He agreed with those who 
argued that Mussalmans in India were poor and helpless and had no sanction 
behind their resolutions but they had every right to express thdr feeling and 
sentiments. “However poor and wretched we might be, there is no doubt that Indian 
Musalmans have full sympathy with their Muslim brethren wherever they may be . 
he declared. 

It had been the avowed and declared policy of the Allies to destroy aggression 
and protect and safeguard the sovereignty of small nations. That was tneir 
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RetoloHont-— Worldng Comvlttee— New l>ellil~16th. November 194t 

Mb. FaziiUl iJuQ’8 Explanation* accepi'ed 

The next meetiug of the Working Committee of the All-India Miislim League 
commenced at New Delhi at 11 a.m. on Sunday, the 16th. November I94i 
AiAong thoMe present were Mr. Jinnah, Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan, the 
liaja of Mahmudabad, Ohaudhry Khaliquzzaman, Nawab Mohd. Ismail Khan 
Qazi Muhammad Isa, Malik Barkat AH. the llotrble Mr. . Hossein Imam, Beguni 
Moblimmad AH B^d Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim. 

The agenda before the meeting was consideration of Mr. Fazlul Huq^s letter 
and discussion of the general political situation. 

While the Muslim League Working Committee was in session more than a 
dozen Kbaksars, carrying placards asking the MiiBlitn League immediately to 
demand from the Government the release of Allama Mashriqi, entered the League 
office. They, however, were asked to wait outside till the meeting was over. 
The Committee concluded its sitting late in tho evening after passing the foHowiin^ 
resolutions ; — 

^ “The Working Committee considered the following letter of explanation of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq, dated November 14, received by the Hon. Secretarv 
of the All-India Muslim League ^ 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of October 29 forwanling 
for my information a copy of resolution No. 2 adopted by the Working Committee 
of the Muslim League and confirmed by the Council of the Muslim League at 
meetings of both the bodies held on October 27 at Delhi. 

I regret the delay in sending you my reply. It has been due entirely to the 
poor statt of my health and I did not feel justified in replying to a coihmnnication 
of such sertims importance without giving the matter most anxious consideration. 

No one knows better than the President himself that I has^o always been a 
loyal number of the League, have never hesitated to carry out its maiuiates and 
once OKlecision was constitutionally adopted by it, has never hesitated to obey it, 
even though that decision might not personally commend itself to me. If there 
we« any doubts in ret^ard to this point my resignation from the National Defence 
CoSmil amply proves it. 

It is an irony of fate that of all those who have given of their best to build 
up the only national organisation of the Muslim India, 1 should have been the 
object of so much misunderstanding and so much uninformed criticism. It appears 
that portions of my letter have hurt the feelings of the President and some of my 
other friends. 1 convey to them, through you, my assurance that nothing was 
further from my intention than to hurt the feelings of or to cast aspersions on 
any one and 1 hope that my assurance in this respect will be accepted and the 
matter considered as closed.” 

Sd. Fazlul Huq.” 

. **The Working Committee excuses the delay in not sending the reply wiihiii 
days on the ground of his ill-health as the matter was of such serious itnpor- 
that it required his anxious consideration. The Working Committee noles 
^ Hr. Fazlul Huq's earnest re-aflirmation of bis loyalty to the Muslim l^eague and 
his statement that lie has never hesitated to carry out the mandates of the liCague, 
the latest instance in proof thereof is his resignation from the National Defence 
Council in obedience to tho decision of the Working Committee. The Working 
Committee further notes his assurance that nothing was further from his intention 
than to hurt the feelings of or to cast aspersions on the President or the Executive 
of the League and others concerned ; and as Mr. Fazlul Huq requests the Working 
Committee, his assurance should be accepted, it is resolved that no further action 
ahould be taken in the matter”. 

Expansion op Executive Counci% 

Tlie second resolution runs : 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Musliji League regrets that the 
British Government has not only failed to accept the offer of co-operation made 
bv the Muslim League by its resolution dated June 17, 1940 but in utter disregard 
at it, has expanded the Governor-GeiieraPs Executive Council by associating wh“ 
it persons representing nobody except themselves. This ill-Mvised and unfair 
‘ action on the part of the Government, in the opinion of the committee, was due 
to the fact that the British Government was not prepared to concede the just 
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demands of tl» Muslim .Lei^ne oren when the ConKress Party was encsRcd in 
obstractionist tactics and cini diaobedieiice and ^funed to even consider any 
lucreement within the framework of the present constitution. The Working Coma, 
mittee therefore urge upon the Government that no further steps l>e taken or * 
adiustments be -made in the future even within tlie framework of the present 
constitution and law without the approval and consent of the All-India Muslim 
l.«eague and once more warn the Government that any action in this connection 
irit£>nt the approval of the Muslim Ijeague will be deeply resented. 

‘'The responsibility for the consequences that may ensure will be entirely that 
of the Government.** 

By another resolution the Working Committee appointed Nswah Ismail Khan, 
Mr. Hussain Imam, 8ir Nazim-ud^Din. Kszi Mohammed Isn and Nawabzada Liaqst 
ah Khan to form the Parliameutkry Committee as required liy a resolution of the 
Working Committee meeting held at Madras in April 1941. 

A Bub*Com mittee consisting of Nawab Ismail Khan and Nawabzada I.iaqat 
AH Khan was set up to consider and deedde the appeals to the Working Oomiuictee 
from the various brauches of the I.«eague organisation. 

Allan A Masiuriqi’b rklrask 


**Tiie Working Commiticc wish to draw the attention of the (lovcrnmont that 
the prolonged and indetinitc incarocratioii and detention without trial of Allama 
Mashriqi is causing grave concern not only to the meniherH of KhnlcHara organisation 
but to the Mussalinans generally. In view of the changed siinatioti the committee 
urges upon the Government of India to reconsider their policy and release Allama 
Mashriqi without delay**. ^ 

Another rcsohuioii passed by the Working Committee says : "The Working 
Committee are of the opinion that some of the proposnls contained the jmnl 
re|v)rt of the Indp-Ceylon Kxploratorv Conference arc open to Merions objections 
Aiul adversely afToct the rights of Iiiuians in Ceylon. Tne committee call upon 
Government that such modifications as would gnaraiitco and ciiHure those jnst 
right of Indians should be made in those proposals before an mdion is taken in 
the matter**. 

Resolutions — Working Committee — Nagpur— >26 tb. December 1041 

Resolution on Politk^al Situation 


The final meeting of the Working Committee of the Muslim League for the 
year 1941 Vas held at Nagpur on the 26th. December with Mr. .linnnh in the chair, 
i'hose ])rosciit were ; Kazi Mahomed Isa (Bnluchistsn), the Unja of Mahmiidahad 
(IL P.) Chandhri Kha]iqiiZ74iman (U. P.), Mr. Abdul Matin Cluiudhri (Asssm), ISir 
K. Nazimuddin (Bengal), Mr. Hnssain Ispahani (Bengal), Mr. Kauf Bhah (C. P.), 
Barkat Ali (Punjab), Mr. Abdul Sattar 8cth (Madras), Mr. Hussain Imum 
(Bihar), and Nawab Liaqat Ali P.), the Beerctary. 

A warning to the British Government thst any departure in the iHdicy and * 
tlm declaration of August 1940 or any declaration by ihe British Goveriimenl whhji‘ 
nnects the demand of Pakistan or which proceeds on the basis of Central Govcrii|!ii 
ment with India as one single unit and the Mnssalninns as an All-India minority, 
shall be strongly resented, was uttered by the Working Committee of the ].«caguc 
in the main resolution of which the following is the full text 

"The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League has read with 
satisfaction the statement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on December If), 
Icil/* **'• ^***'***‘1® reaffirming the policy enunciated in the Declaration of August b, 
j V "'T^ich laid down inter alia the following principle for the future cotiHlitirtioii 
II* • ‘There are two main points which have emerged. On those two |K)ints 
ills Majesty’s Government now desire me to make their position clear. The first is 
as to the ^ition of minorities in relation to any future constitutional sirhcme. It 
!if* been made clear that my declaration of last October does not exclude 

the eMmination of any part either of the Act of 1935 or of the policy and plAn on 
which It IS ba^. Hia Majesty’s Government’s concern that full weight should be 
given to the views of minorities in any revision has also been brought out. Inat 
ff®*”** position of His Majesty’s Government. It goes without saying that 
could not contemplate the transfer of their present respoosibilitica for the 
521?® of India to any system of government whose authority is directly 

powerful elements in India's national life. Nor could they he 
psrtica to tne coercion of au(^ eiemente into submission to such a government • 
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Hi0 Excellency further made it clear in the Declaration of August 8» 1240, that it 
was for the representatives of India themselves to reach a basis of friendly agree- 
ment, firstly on the form which the post* war representative body should take and 
secondly upon the principles and outlines of the constitution itself. This policy of 
the British Government was reaffirmed by the Secretary of State for India in his 
speech during the debate in the House of Commons on April 22, 1041, ia the 
following words 'that the framework of Indians future constitution should be devised 
by Indians themselves and not by this House. That was a far-reaching and indeed 
revolutionary announcement, full importance of which has not, 1 think, even 
yet been fully appreciated eimer in this country or in India. More important in 
this connection is the stipulation that the constitution itself and also the body 
which is to frame it must be the outcome of agreement between the principal ele- 
ments in India’s national life. That is essential pre-requisite to the success of the 
future constitution.* 

*'The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League at their meclin<r 
held on ^petember 22, 1940, expressed their satisfaction at the Declaration m 
the principles enunciated therein covered consideration of the demand of tlie 
Mussalmans for division of India which was made long before the Declaration 
at Lahore on March 23, 1940, and is popularly known as the Pakistan scheme! 
Since then responsible Ministers of the Crown, Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State 
for India, and Mr. Churchill, the Prime Minister, have from time to time 
amplified and confirmed the policy underlying the Declaration, thereby assuring the 
hundred million Mussalmans of India that the British Government was fully 
alive to the realities of the political situation in India and realised that any 
decision opposed to the natural aspirations of Mussalmans as a separate entity 
would hjisten a catastr^he and make peaceful administration impossible. 

*The Working Committee, however, are deeply concerned and al armed that 
while the policy of the Brilish Government still remains the same as laid doan 
in the Declaration of August 8, 1940, there is a growing tendency in a section of 
the British press and politicians who, under the stresB of war against the Axis 
Powers and tlie entry of Japan in the arena, are urging the Government to revise 
the policy hitherto followed and to start a policy of appeasement of the Congress 
by making a fresh declaration in utter disregard of previous statements and 
promises by the Mussalmans of India and in ignorance of the nature and extent of 
the political, religious and cultural difierences existing between the major 
communities in India, namely Hindus and Muslims. 

'*The Working Committee, therefore, consider it necessary to warn the British 
public and the Government that any departure from the policy afid solemn 
Declaration of August 8, 1940, and pledges giveu therein to the Mussalmans would 
constitute a gross breach of faith with Muslim India and that any revision o’ 
policy or any fresh dcclanition which adversely affects the demand of Pakistan or 
proceeds on the basis of a Central Government with India as one single unit and 
the Mussalmans as an all India minority shall be strongly resented by the Muslinifl 
who wil]^ be compelled to resist it with all the force at their command which 
would, at this critical junction, among other things necessarily result in serious 
impediment of the country's war efforts, which have so far been largely carried on 
wiu the help and support of Mussalmans, because of the policy and attitude 
hitherto adopted by the Muslim League in order not to embarrass or impede war 
efforts BO far as possible.” 

Leagues Attitude to Wae Effort 

The second resolution begins with the words ''in view of the fact that the 
entrv of Japan in the war on the side of the Axis powers has brought 
much closer to India and has forced into greater prominence Uie question of the 
defence of India, the Working Committee consider it necessary to reiterate 
that the Muslim League, from the very beginning, has expressed their willing* 
ness to share the responsibility of the defence of the eountry**. The resolution 
quotes the various resolutions passed by the Committee to that effect aud 
mentions the attitude taken by the Congress in this matter. ’J'he resol utiou 
then says that the League on June 17, 1940, passed a resolution which clearly 
showed that the League all along adhered to the policy enunciated by ds 
President in November 1939. The resolution concludes : “The Wss-king Oomnut^ 
once mdte declare that they are ready and willing as bdore to shoulder toe 
burden of the .defence of the country singly or in co-operation with otbef*' parties 
on the basis that real share and responsibility is given in the authority oi 
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IWernment «t the Centre and in the provineee within the framework of the 
nrMnt conelitution, but without prejudice to the major political isauca involved 
111 the framioR of the fiitnre constitution.'' 

Action against Mr. Huq approvrd 

uBy another resolution, the Committee note with satisfaction the action taken 
by the President in espelling Mr. Fazlul Huq from the I^ea^ue '*for the betrayal 
of the League organisation and the Musalmans generally.” The resolution calls 
on every League *not to rest content until the ^reselliMiniBtry which is composed 
of various elements antagonistic to the cause of MlUltms in Bengal and of which 
Mr Huq is a mere titular head is overthrown”. 

The last resolution urges the G. P. Government that '^having regard to the 
recent action of the Qoveriimeht in releasing satyagraha and other political 
prisoners and having < regard to the internal political situation the prosecution 
i^sainBt Nawab Slddiq Ali Khan should be withdrawn and he sliould be released”. 


The Lyallpur Pakistan Conference 

Presidential Address— Lyallpur— 20lh. July 1941 


The following is the text of the PrcKidontinl Address delivered by Stalik 
Barhit Ali, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. Lahore, and Member, Working Committee, 

All-India Muslim League, at the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices 
of the Muslim Btiidents* Federation at Lyallpur, on :0lh. July, 1041:-- 

As you all khow, we are meeting to-day under the shadow of a terrible war 
between llitlerism on one side and the British Rinpirc on tlio other. From all 
accounts, it is undoubtedly a life and death struggle between tho two belligcroiits. 
It is clear from the progress of events since 3rd Heptember, 1939, when war was 
formally declared between England and Germany, that it is not merely a local or 
ephemeral issue like that of Danxig or the passage to East J'russia, but tlie very 
question of existence which is to-day locking the British Empire in thia deadly 
combat in the course of which the flower of the nation an<l all that is best and 
dear is being offered in sacrifice to the God of War. Jliiler is bent with his 
carefully knd scientifically planned war machine to achieve t^e break up of the 
mighty British Empire, ana obviously no scruples weigh with him. Luckily, the 
British Lion, although originally asleep, is shaking off its slumber and the 
remarkable and wonderful manner in which tho English people, although totally 
unprepared for the war when it came, are throwing themselves into the fight, 
shows that the ancient and ingrained spirit of the Brilisli Nation has not been 
sapped by luxury or comfort or tainted with cowardice and selfishness or’^saliated 
and withered by dotage or decay. In a situation of this kind, our duty as ciiixens 
of a Great Empire, which has given ns |)cace and perfect security, is obvious. As 
soon as the war began, our Qaid-i-Azam declared in the name of tho Miissalmans 
that we bad no sort of sympathy with iiillcrism or Nazism or Facisism. that we 
hated these creeds and that despite serious grievances, nothing would ho done 
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prosecution ~of this bitter war. llie Miissalmans have honoured this ' pledge given 
on their behalf by the Qaid-i-Azam. Those in a position to give monetary aid and 
assistance have rendered that assistance undeterred ; those in a position to ofler tlie 
maximum sacrifice have done so undaunted and unhampered. None has come in 
none bss come forward te preach any boycott. This is as it Should be. 
ihc Qaid-i-Azam had, however, declared that in case Government was anxious to 
B^ure the wholehearted support of the community, it was necessary that a sense 
Of satisfaction ahould be created in the minds of the Muslim masses, that their 


j®®* Bud in pArticolar the excesses and atrocities from which they had 
■imered at the hands of Congress Governments in the seven provinces should be 
redressed and reej^fied, and further, that Muslim leadership should ho trusted and 
wxen into confioence and the power and authority of Government Hiquld be 
ra trusted to and shared with the accredited representatives of the Mi^lim nation on 
•elf-respwting terms. The Qaid-i-Azam had given the further assurance 
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pUn o! the Qovernment of India Act 1935, when the time came for tbe 
drawing up of a final constitution of India eoon after the conclusion of the war 
and bad also agreed that they would not transfer their present responsibility for 
the peace and welfare of India to any system of Government ** whose aut^rity 
is directly denied’’ by the Mustlms nor be parties to their coercion by such Govern. 
ments, he would not press the issue of Pakistan for immediate acceptance but 
would reserve it for discussion at the llound Table later. It is to be regretted that 
these most eminently rcasomdikt teri|^ have not been accepted by the representative 
of the British Government In this country. His Excellency Lord Linlithgow, no 
doubt, fully understood the point cd view put forward by Mr. Jinnah ; it cannot 
be said that Mr. ^ Jinnah was not able to put forward his claim before him with 
perfect clafity ; but it appears tha4«dominated by a fear of the Congress and 
animated by a strong desire to jippcase Mahatama Gandhi and the Ooiigress, lijg 
Excellency halted in the coarse cn his negotiations and ultimately ended by offering 
Mr. Jinnah two seats in his Cabinet,, with full freedom to Mr. Jinnah to nominate 
the holders of those seats. Mr. Jinnah indignanUy refused this offer and there the 
matter stands. The result is that the response of the Muslim nation to the war 
effort has not been as fulhns it should be. The Government knows this. It is 
true that various elements in the national life of Mussalmans are rendering all the 
aid in their power to the British Government, just as various elements in the 
national life of the Sikh and Hindu communities are rendering all the aid in 
their power, notwithstanding the ban imposed by Mahatama Gandhi and the 
Congress. I think, it is a great compliment to the British Government and itf^ 
enlightened methods of administration that it should have been able on the basis 
of its own good will to get. out of the various communities and sections of India, 
the help it has received. But you and I and the British Govcrnmcnt^all recognise 
that much greater and far more powerful help is needed and should have been 
forthcoming, at any rate so far as the Muslims are concerned, if the Qaid-i-Azam 
had been taken into confidence and his proposals accepted. It is axiomatic that 
no people can render spontaiieoiis and enthusiastic help unless they are made to 
feel that it is their own war and that it is their freedom which is at stake. 1 must 
say that this feeling is not yet prevalent, though, not doubt, some Indian MuHlims, 
Hindus, 8ikl^ and others who must support Government at all costs and in ail 
situations, ate preaching that this war is India’s war and that the Freedom of 
India is as much at stake as the Freedom of England. Their preachings meet with 
no response. It is time that Government, who are, no doubt, aware of the rcaliricB of 
the situation, should take stock of the condition of -things as they exist, apd acting 
in a bold, courageous and trustful spirit, call to their councils men of the cnlil)re 
and influence of the Qaid-i-Azam and invest them with real and substuiitinl 
authority, as equal partners so that the defence of India may be adeqnatcly ana 
nationally mobilized. The war clouds are gathering thick on the Indiau horizon ; 
the cliange in policy indicated by the unprovoked, wanton and sudden attack on 
Kussia, with whom a Non-Aggression Pact had been cx>ncliKled about two years ago, 
shows Hhat India will soon be envelo|>ed in the flames of war. The old policy of 
working through those who would demur under all circumstances and who for that 
reason would have you and the outside world believe that they are the onI> ]>coi>Ic 
who are active and therefore count and matter, like the proverbial few grasboppers 
who make the forest ring with their clink, thinking that they are the only inhabi- 
tants of the Earth, — must go. J.iet the watchwords of the new policy be Trust in 
those who really represent the nation. It is only in this wise that the nations of 
• India can be moved into a robust and real defence of their Freedom. The times 
through which we are passing are not ordinary times. The world seems to be 
rushing along at a giddy pace covering in days and months the track of centuries 
and thbse^ho are accustomed to see it spinning leisurely along its destined course, 
should open their eyes and let not a second go waste. ^ 

Cabinet Expansion 

It Is being stated that the Viceroy’s Executive Council is going to be expanded 
so as to contain a non-oflicial Indian majority and that Mr. Amery will be shortlv 
making a statement which will prove a landmark in tlie constitutional history o| 
India. So far as the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive CouncU is concerned, u 
is obvious that with the Congress and tbe Muslim League out of it, the expansion 
would serve no^useful purpose beyond providing jobs to those who are already co- 
operating. Of course, there is nothing to prevent the Viceroy from taking tins 
step, but in view of the gravity of the international situation* it would be wise to 
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iMve w^l^ ftlone And to perseveio in the course announced by the Government 
After the failure of the Government neKOtiatione with tlie leaders of Uie Congress 
And the I^ue. There is cerUinIjr a danger in the adoption of a different course. 

reaction on Muslim public opinion of the step which the Viceroy is stated to 
be taking, must be adverse. With the Gongreaa already in the opr>oeition, Uie 
nath of wisdom lies in not anUgonising Muslim ijeague opinion. As regards the 
contemplated statement to be made by Mr. Amery, it is of course diflioult to express 
any opinion about its merits or demerits before it has actually appeared in print. 
All 1 can say is that the previous attitude of Mr. Amery that Indians must first 
reach a settlement among themselves of the outstanding constitutional questions 
has everything to commend it, and I trust thatvMr. Amery will stand by it and 
not yield to any sort of pressure manocuvered "hy that second Kuo of defence of the 
Congress organisation, namelv, the Liberals led by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Mr. 
Amery cannot conceal from himself the fact that .these Liberal Elders do not count 
a single Mussalman of standing among them and that the difference between them 
and the Congress leaders, so far as Muslims are concerned, is a difference between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

Pakistan, HrsToaiCAL Rrstrospbct 

I will now come to the subject of Pakistan which is the cherished centre and 
covet^ focus of your desires, and for populnrisiiig which, you have called this 
Conference. The foes of Pakistan and some others from ninougst our own camp, 
who want to win cheap popularity at the hands of our Hindu countrymen to whom 
Pakistan is at the moment a sort of noison cup, have spread so many falsc^hooda 
about Pakistan that is is necessary at the outset to give a true historical retrospect 
of the events that have led to and have culmiiiateil in the demand for Pakistan 
as the only solution of India’s difficulties and the only guarantee of this vast sub« 
continent taking its proper place amongst the free and iiidepcndciit imtions of the 
earth. You will Temember that in the early nineties of the 19th century when 
British statesmen decided to endow India with the bcgiiiniMgs of popular Govern- 
ment in local bodies, the question of seiiarato electorates ciimo to the fore. Origin- 
ally, with their experience of elections in a homogeucus society, which never know 
of any such distinctions as to separate the Hindu from the Muslim, they started with 
joint electorates. But joint electorates had not been long in oiieratlon when the 
cry for separate electorates was raised by the MnslimH everywhere. When the 
Morlcy-Minto Reforms were in the air, a deputation of leading Muslims, inednditig 
the late Maulana Mohammad Ali, waited upon the tlicii Viceroy. Lord Minto and 
pressed for separate electorates for Muslims as the essential machinery for filling 
the scats to be fixed for them. The demand was conceded and even Lord Morlcy 
with all his traditions of the > purest liberalism had to admit in his speech made 
on 23rd February 1909 in the House of Lords that the Muslim demand for separate 
electorates would be met in full as, in the words of tliia Philosopher-Htutesman, 
' the difference between Hindus and Mohammadans is not a mere difference of 
articles of religious faith or doctrine. It is a difference in life, in traditions, in 
history, in all the social things as well as articles of faith that coiifititiite a society.*' 
Again, at the time of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms, the question of separate 
electorates was considered by Lord SouthBorough Franchise Committee am! it was 
decided that separate electorates were indisfien sable and could not be scrapped, llie 
question was again considered by the Bimon Commission and they reached the 
conclusion that "it is impossible to shut one's eyes to the force of the argument 
that the mere reservation of seats to secure a guaranteed amount of representation 
for the Muslim community is far from securing the return to the I^egislaturcs of 
Muslims who would be regarded by their constituents as authoritative and satis- 
factory representatives." Separate electorates are still Uie order of the day. While 
^e Muslims gite thus adamant in their demand for separate elcc^rates, the 
Congress and the Hindus offered full-throated opposition to it and continued to 
condemn the system as the very negation of nationalism. And in theory indeed 
this was so. And yet the Muslim Community would never agree to the elimination 
of Mparate electorates. Separate electorates, no doubt, postulate two separate |)^ple 
with radically different and irreconcilable cultures and interests, whether political 
or economic. 

Mublims Stand fob United India 

« like you, however, to remember that all this time, the Mussalfnans 

01 India I while insistiDg on separate electorates, were anxious and eager to keep 
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ttp the nnitv of Indiei and the beet amoneet them con tinned to preach that the 
Mualims of India muet regard themaelvee ae })art and parcel of the great Indian 
nation. In the efforts to regain for India its birthright of Freedom, Indian 
Mnslims, though returned on a eeparate ticket, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Hindu Nationalists and sudhred cheerfully all kinds of restraints and prirationg * 
which befall all those whq^ strive for liberty. Btray voices, here and there, no doubt 
uttered the warning that me Hindus and the Muslims were two separate peopleg 
with their differeodes rooted deep in history and in the teachings of their 
respective faiths, but the Muslim community as a whole continued to believe in 
its destinv as a part of the Indian nation, and its leaders continued to play their 
part in India’s struggle for Freedom. The greatest of these leaders on whose 
words even the Congress hung befqre the movement passed into tlte cottrol of 
Mahatma Gandhi was no other than the Qaid-i-Azam. 

In December, 1930, for the first time, the late Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal, in 
the course of his presidential address delivered at Allahabad as President of the 
21st Session of the All-India Muslim League, put forward in a concrete form hig 
proposal for the partition of India into Muslim India and Hindu India. When 
putting forward this prot>OBal he clearly defined his position. He said : *1 lead 
no partv ; I follow no leader. I have given the best part of my life to a careful 
study of Islam, its law and polity, its culture, its history and its literature. This 
constant contact with the sf^irit of Islam, as it unfolds itself in time, has, I think 
given me a kind of insight into its significance as a world fact. It is in the light 
of this insight, whatever its value, that while assuming that the Muslims of 
India are determined to remain true to the spirit of Islam, I propose not to guide 
you in your decisions but to attempt the humble task of bringing clearly to yonr 
consciousness the main principle, which, in my opinion, should determine the 
general character of these decisions.” Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal was perfectly 
right in the caution he gave in these introductory remarks, namely, that the 
BCHUtion of the Indian communal problem which he was offering as the result of 
his constant contact with the spirit of Islam, its history, its laws and its literature, 
was purely his own and even that, not as the leader of any party ; for at that 
time the accepted constitutionaf nositioii of the All-India Muslim League from the 
date of its . foundation up till then was that India was an integral unity, the 
common homeland of both Hindus and Muslims, and that the goal of the political 
effort of the All-India Muslim I^eague was **the attainment of full responsible 
Government for. India by all peaceful and legitimate means with adequate and 
effective safeguards for Mussalroans”. It was at this time and in these environ- 
ments, with the All-India Muslim League regarding Hindus and Muslims as the 
common sons of Mother India, that L)r. Sir Mohammad Iqbal flung his proposal. 

I will quote his very words. He said : 

*^The units of Indian society are not territorial as in European countries. 
India is a continent of human groups belonging to difierent races, speaking 
different languages and professing different religions. Their behaviour is not at 
all determined by a common race-consciousness. Even the Hindus do not form a 
-homogeneous group. The principle of European democracy cannot be applied to 
India without recognising the fact of communal groups. The Muslim demand for 
the creation of a Muslim India is, therefore, perfectly justified. The resolution 
of the All Parties Muslim Conference at Delhi is to my mind wholly inspired by 
this noble ideal of a harmonious whole which, instead of stifling the r^pective 
individualism of its component wholes, affords them chances of fully working oat 
the possibilities that may be latent in them. And I have no doubt that this 
house will emphatically endorse the Muslim demand embodied in this resolution. 
Personally I would go further than the demands embodied in it. I would like to 
see the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sindh and Baluchistan, amalga- 
mated into a single State. Self-government within the British Ehapire, or without 
the British Empire, the formation of a consolidated North West India Muslim 
State appears to me to be the final destiny of the Muslims at' least of Nortb 
West India.” . . t 

This proposal essentially based on the Partition of India into Hindu India 
and Muslim India, naturally caused consternation not only in the ^enks of tne 
Congress but also in the ranks of the leaders of the Muslim League. Ibe nrw 
leader on the Muslim side to dissociate himself from it was no other than tne 
Qaid-i-Azsm, for he had given his whole life to the ideal of a free UniM India 
and bad laboured hara to achieve this consummation. He felt that bis wnoie 
dream of rearing the fabric of a United India would be nAttttered to pieces sod on 
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ftoflordiJiielj lent do tappori to ifait proposal. Othera also of the aame school of 
iDolttdiDg myself, if you will pardon this Mrsoual reference (1 have 
rai^a for making this personal reference whioh 1 wilt disclose later)— who had 
bM brought up aod nurtured in the traditions of a United India, the common 
> t^tberland of the Hindus and Muslims, put themselves in the opposition to Dr. 
Sr Mohammad Iqbal’s proi)osal of partition. We lq|)ourcd hard to keep the 
Partition of India at a distance, and with the enthusiasm of crusaders would not 
let tlie Muslim public come near it. We continued to labour at this ideal of a 
United India for ten long years. When, as a result of the deliberations 
of the Bound Table Conference Uie conception of a Federation of 

India, both Indian India and Britmh India, was put forward by 

Britiui sUteamen, and was entbusiatically received and supported by 
Congress opinion, we, subject to certain modifications, agreed to it. Federation 
postulates and is based <*00 the Unity of India. Here, in fairness of the late Dr. 
Sir Mo^mmad Iqbal. I must say tbnt even he in that very address in which he 
was putting forward **the formation of a consolidated North West Indian Muslim 
Btate” as the ‘'final destiny of the Mussalmans at least of North West India,” 
accepted the scheme of Federation, subject to the modifications which the Muslim 
League leaders were pressing, namely : (1) that the residuary powers must l>e left 
to the self-governing States, (2) that the Central Federal State should exercise 
only those powers which were expressly vested in it by the free consent of federal 
States, (3) that Federation should be confined to the states or Provinces of British 
India, and finally (4) that the representation of the Muslims in the Central Iiegis- 
lature should be 33^ per cent., exclusive of the share allotted to the Muslim States 
entering the Federation. 

Dream of United India Shattered 

True to its goal of a United India, the All-India Muslim lieague in October. 
1937, at its sessioupat Lucknow changed its constitution and adopted as its goal 
"the establishment in India of lull inde|)endence in the form of a federation of 
free and democratic States in which the rights and interests of the Muslims and 
other minorities are adequately and effectively Yalfegnarded in the coustitution.” 
This continued to be the constitution of the AlMudia Muslim League until it 
was changed again into Pakistan at Madras in April, 1941, in accordance with the 
resolution passed on 23rd March, 1940 in the Historic Session at l^ihore. I must 
. here read out to you the words of this memorable and epoch-making resolution 
moved by Mr. Fazlul Haq, the Premier of Bengal and unanimously adopted in 
the onen session of the League. 

’This Bessioo of the All-India Muslim lieague emphatically reiterates that 
the scheme of Federation embodied in the (Jovernment of India Act, 1935, is totally 
unsuited to and unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this country and is 
altogether unacceptable to Muslim India.” 

'Tiesolved tliat it is the considered view of this session of the All-fudia 
Muslim League that no constitutional plan would bo workable in this country or 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic principles. 
viz, that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should * 
be constituted with such territorial readjustmeuta as may be ijec*essary that the 
sreaa in which the Muslims are numerically in a ms}ority as in the North 
Western and Eastern Zones of India should be groupted to constitute "Independent 
btates” in which the Constituent Units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

"That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be specificwlly 
provid^ in the constitution for minorities in the units and in the regions for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, |>olitical, administrative and other 
rights and interests in consultation with them, and in other parts of India where 
™ Mussalmans are in a minority, adequate effective and mandatory safeguaras 
■ball be specifically provided in the constitution for them and other roinoriues for 
wie protection of their religions, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other mhta and’^interesta in consul tation with them. ^ . 

I'his sessiion further aut^rises the Working Committee to frame a scheme 
of constitution in accordance with these basic principles, providing for the 
assumption finally by the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external 
aflairs, eommouicatioos, customs and such other matters as may be necessary. 

You will see that by this BeaoluUon the All-India Muslim l^ue jettisoned 
^ Federation Bcheme envisaged in the Government of ^dla Act, 
end adopted Pakistan aa the goal w its future political activity, Miud yoUf 
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this Pakistan that the Muslim League viznalizes is even wider than the Pakistan 
that the late Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal featured. Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal 
featured a Pakistan consisting of Sindh, Baluchistan, N.-W. F, Province and the 
Punjab amalgamated into a single State. The Pakistan featured in the Lahore 
resolution of the All-Tndia Muslim League consists not only of one amalgamate 
State on the North West^f India but it also speaks of another such independent 
State on the Eastern Zone of India, namely Eastern Bengal and Assam where a 
clear Muslim majority bloc eissts. 

Why Did League Leaders Change 

The question arises, why did the All-India Musslim League which from its 
foundation right upto 1937 had been placing bgbre the Muslims of India the goal of 
a free and independent United India, with Hiimus and Muslims as common citizeiiB 
of the State, the joint custodians of the honour and integrity of this vast country, 
should have turned an absolutely net| leaf in its history and should have adopted 
the veryr scheme of Partition actually put forward by Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal in 
1930, which at the time it was put, the League Leaders opposed and condemn^ as 
''sounding the death knell of all that was noble and lasting in modern political 
activity in India” and which the League continued to oppose right until 1937. 1 
propose to answer this question, as shallow minds, not at all acquainted with the 
evolution of great ideas and how they penetrate and the changes effected in public 
opinion under the stress of abnormal and deeply moving situations, have lightly 
attributed this great psychological change in the ideals of the leaders of the MuBlim 
League to such parochial and absurd considerations as inconsistency. One sayR 
that the leaders of the League are mere chameleons ; another says that their 
attitude in 1930 showed a belter and saner mind and that what they are preaching 
to-dav is just the opposite of what they were preaching ten years ago. 1 believe, 
this Kind of criticism calls for an answer and I give it. 

Tru6, that ten years ago. we of the Muslim I.ieague were wedded to the ideal 
of a United India and that we had laboured throughout for preserving the integiity 
and inviolability of India. Why have we changed ? We have changed, let our 
critics bear in mind, because our experience of the Congress Governments in the 
seven Congress governed Provinces from July 1937 to October 1939, when they 
were in power, shattered all our confidence in the good faith of our Hindu county- 
men. The Deliverance Day that we celebrated on 22nd December 1939 marked 
our final rupture with Hindu India and relegated us back to the position of thoBe 
who hod always preached that Hinduism and Islam were two separate cultureR, 
that Hindus and Muslims were two separate nations and that the conlekcencc of 
the two was an impossibility. We trusted you, according to our good natures, nn 
far as it was possible for human nature to do so ; we disregarded the repenuJ 
warnings we have bad iu the past ; pace the opposition to the grant of Reforms to 
the N.-W. F. Province, the opposition to the creation of Sindh and Baluchistan ns 
separate provinces, the controversy over the lodging of Residuary Powers and finally 
the opposition to the grant of Muslim majorities in the Bengal and Punjah 
Legislatures. But we continued to cherish the> dream of a United India, refusing 
to believe what seems to have been ordained by an unalterable Destiny, namely, 
that the Dream was one emanating from the Gate of Ivory. It was only uftii 
those terrible experiences of July 1937 to October 1939 with the apostle of Non- 
Violence presiding over and auspicicating the Governments which had commitioa 
those unnameable atrocities with his blessings, that we were compelled to bid good- 
bye to all our cherished holies and beliefs, to forswear onr past convictions and to 
come down to Mother Earth to realise the plain simple truth, realised earlier ny 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai and others on the opposite side that the Hindu is Hinnii 
and the Muslim is Muslim and never the twain shall meet. If anybody if respon- 
sible for this psychological transformation, it is not the Muslim Leaders : it is tne 
OoDgress Hindu Mentality, 

Charge of iNCONSiSTFJffCY Reeuted 

There is also one other explanation of this revolutionary transformation in 
ideology of Muslim leaders which some of our critics, particularly the learned 
of the Tribuftet are unable to understand. They cite our previous atfactoent am 
devotion to the god of a United India and our present allegiance to the g 

Pakistan as signal and palpable instances of political inconsistency. In j 

consistency has always been regaided as the virtue of fools, or to use the worus 
a famous writer, as the hobgoblin of small minds. Who does not know tnai uj 
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mod old Hah of Victorian Era, Mr. Gladatone, began his Parliamentan career 
as a Tory conserrative and ended as a notable Whig liberal leader. It was I bdieve 
Mr ^mund Burke, that great orator and Btatesman. ytho in a moment of great 
Ulumination said that there is noksuch .thing as principle in i^olitics but tliat it is 
circumstances which impart to every principle its true colour and discriminating 
effect But ^is matter apart, the change in our ideology from prior to 19a7 to that 
after 1937 is susceptible of a very easy explanation and is pcrfei^tly justifiable in the 
eyes of political philosophy. To say that this change* is without moral justification, 
because previously we held different opinions, and must be attributed to a 
di^onest dWt in our opinions, is a mistake. It is not that we began to worship a 
new destiny all of a sudden and for the first time. The course o! Indian political 
history from the foundation of the Congress in 1885 right up to the year 1937 
shows that the Muslims and the Hindus have continued as two separate streams, 
running parallel to eahh other and never mixing. Separate electorates, fixation of 
representation not only in the local bodies and legislatures but also in the public 
smices and a host of other demands crystallised in the famous fourteen ]H>ints of 
Mr. .Tinnah and finally the consf'iousncss that wc are a people 80 millions strong 
with a common faith, a common outlook and witli a concept of equal brotherhood 
seldom attained in the history of human civilization by any oilier human groiqwait) 
not all these factors and influences the foundation and inspiration of that very 
Pakistan that we demand to-day as tlie culmination 6f our |>o]itical life 1 And is 
there in truth any inconsistency in these demands^ and our present claim of 
Pakistan ? As one views the unfoldment of Muslim politi(*Al eflort. Pakistan 
Api)ear8 the appro])Tiate culmination thereof. No one need therefore aceusc Muslim 
leaders of incoDBistency, when, after dreaming of a Free United India, which they 
hiid imimssible of achievement, they turn to the achievement of another Destiny in 
l^erfcct keeping with their past political desires. The charge of inconsistency levelled 
at us by our fejes is devoid of all point and substance. Indeed, as Dr. B. K. 
Ambcdkar whose thought-provoking and enlightening work, "Thoughts on Pakistan*’ 
1 will commend to all votaries of tills New Destiny, remarks : “Ho obvious is the 
destiny Uiat it is somewhat surprising tliat tlie Muslims should have taken so long 
to own it up. There is evidence that some of them know tliis to be the ultimate 
destiny of tae Muslims as early as 1923.. .In 1924 Mr. Mohammad Ali B|>caking on 
the resolution on the extension of the Montague Chelmsford Reforms to the N. W. 
F. I^oviiicc which was moved in the session of the Muslim liCogtic held in Bombay 
in that year is said to have suggested that the Moliommodans of tlie Frontier 
lYovincc ^ould have the right of scif-detcrmination to choose between an afliliatiou 
with India or with Kabul. He also quoted a < ertain Englishman who had said 
tliat if a straight line bo drawn from C^onstaniinoplc to Deliii, it will disclose a 
Mohammedan corridor right up to Saharanpur. 

“Nothing seems to have been said or done by the Muslims about this scheme 
between 1924 and 1930. The Muslims appear to have buried it and cotidiicied 
negotiatioiiB with the Hindus for safegiiaras as distinguished from partition, on 
the basis of the traditional one— nation Uicory. But in 1930 when tlic Round Table 
Conference was going on, certain Muslims had formed tlicmsclves into a Committee 
with headquaters in London for the purpose of gelling the R. T. C. to entertain 
the project of Pakistan. Leaflets and circulars were issued by the Committee and 
sent round to members of the II. T. C. in support of Pakistan. Even Uien nobody 
took any interest in it. and even the Muslim members of the R. T. 0. did not 
countenance it in any way. If op[) 08 ition to one common Central CoveTnmeut be 
taken as a principal feature of the sidiemc of Pakistan then the only member of the 
R. T. C. who may be said to have supported it wiUiout mentioning it by Uio name 
was Bir Mahommad Iqbal who expressed the view at the third session of the K. T. 
C that there should oc no Central Government for India and that the provinces 
would be autonomous and iiideiiendent dominions in direct relationship to the 
Secretary of State in London.” 

“lliere is another explanation of this delay in putting forth the scheme of 
Pakistan. It is far more possible that the Muslim leaders did not until very 
recently know the philosophical justification for Pakistan. After sll, Pakistan is 
no small move on the Indian political chess board. It is the biggest move ever 
taken for it Involves the disruption of the Btate. Any Mobammaden, if he had 
to come forward to advocate it, was sure to have been asked what moral 
and philoBopbical justification he had in support of so violent a project. The reason 
S Cfi so far discovered what the philosophical Justification for 

PaUaUm ia» la equally . ^mderatandable. The Muslim leaders were, ^therefore, 
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•pMkinf( of the MuisalmADS of India as a community or a minority. They never 
spoke of the Muslims as a nation, llie distinction between a community and i 
nation is rather thin and even if it is otherwise it is not so striking in all cases 
Every State is more or less a composite Btate« and there is. in most of them a 
great diversity of populations, of varying languages, religions codes and social 
traditions, forming a congeries of loosely associated groups, No State is ever a 
•ingle society, an inclusive and permeating body of thought and action. Such 
being the case, a group may mistakenly call itself a community even when it has 
in it the elements of being a nation. Secondly, as has been pointed out earlier a 
people may not be possessed of a national consciousness although in every sense of 
the term they are a nation.” 

^aio, in another place, this learned and impartial writer says : — 

**Be that as it may, the fact remains that the Muslims have undergone a 
complete transformation and that^the transformation is brought about not by any 
criminal inducement but by the discovery of what is their true and ultimaie 
destiny. To some this suddenness of the transformation may give a shock. But 
those who have studied the course of Hindu-Moslem politics for the last twenty 
years cannot but admit to a feeling that this transformation, this parting of the 
two, was on the way. For the course of Hindu Muslim politics has been marked 
by a tragic and ominous ^ parallelism. The Hindus and Moslems have trodden 
parallel paths. No doubt they went in the same direction. But they never 
travelled the same road, in 1885 the Hindus started the Congress to vindicate 
the political rights of Indiansf' as against the British. The Moslems refused to be 
lurea by the Hindus in the Congress posing for and speaking in the name of all 
Indians. Between 1885 to 1906 the Muslims kept out of this stream of Hindu 
ppliticB. In 1906 they felt the necessity for the Muslim communitv taking part 
in political activity. Even then they dug their own separate channel for the flow 
of Muslim political life. The flow was to be controlled by a separate political 
organization called the Muslim League. Ever since the formation* of the Muslim 
League the waters of Muslim* politics have flown in this separate channel. The 
Congress and the League have lived apart and have worked apart. Their aims and 
objects have not always been the same. They have even avoided holding their 
annual sessions at one and the same place, lest the shadow of one should fall 
upon the other. It is not that the League and the Congress have not met. The 
two have met but only for negotiations, a few times with success and most times 
without success. They met in 1915 at Lucknow and their efforts were crowned 
with BuccesB. In 1925 they met but without success. In 1928 a section of the 
Muslims were prepared to meet the Congress. Another section refused to meet. 
It rather preferred to depend upon the British. The point is they have met but 
have never merged. Only during the Kbilafat agitation did the waters of the twu 
channels leave their appointed courses and flow as one stream in one channel. It 
was believed that nothing would separate the waters wthich God was pleased to 
join. But that hope was belied. It was found that there was something in the 
composition of the two waters which would compel their separation. Within a 
few years of their confluence but as soon as the suostance of the Kbilafat cause 
vanished, the water from, the one stream reacted violently to the presence of the 
Other, as one does to a foreign substance entering one’s body. Each began to show 
a tendency to throw out ana separate from the other. The result was that when 
the waters did separate they did with such impatient velocity and determined 
violence— if one can use such language in speaking of water— against each other 
that thereafter they have been flowing in channels far deeper and far more distant 
fiom each other than those existing before. Indeed the velocity and violence with 
which the two waters have burst out from the pool iu which they had temporarily 

S ithered have altered the direction in which they were flowing. At one time their 
reeUon was parallel. Now they are opi^site. One is flowing towards the east 
•8 before. The other has started to flow in the opposite direction towards the west. 
Apart from any possible objection to the particular figure of speech, I am sure, 
it cannot be said that this is a wrong reading of the history ot 
Hindu-Muslim politics. If one bears this parallelism in mind he will know tost 
there is nothing sudden about the transformation. For if the transformation is s 
revolution, the parallelism in Hindu-Muslim politics marks the evolution of tnsj 
revolution. That Mualim Mlitics should have run a parallel course and s^uia 
never have merged in the Hindu current of politics is a strange fact of 
Indian History. In so segregating themselves the Muslims were S 

some mysterious feeling the source of which they could not define, and guiueo vj 
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• hidden tend which they could not see but which was aII the stme directing 
them to keep Apart from Hindus* lliis mysterious feeline and this hidden hand 
^ no other than their pre-appointed destiny, symbolised by PakisUn, which, 
unknown to them, was working within them, 'rhns vieweii, there is nothing new 
nr nothing sudden in the idea of Pakistan. The only thing that has happened 
is that, what was indistinct appears now in full glow, and what was nameless has 

^^"ihm'quotations from the pen of a dispassionate and philosophically minded 
third party should open the eyes of our critics to the realities of the situation 
and they should pause before they re|ieat parrot-like the childish criticism that 
Muslim leiulers are guilty of inconsistencies and hare gone back on their 
nationalist professions of the past. 

OBJBGTIOM6 TO PAKISTAN ANSWERED 

1 will now pause to consider some of the objections that hare been hurled 
against this scheme. There is in the first place the criticism of Mahatma Qandhi 
that Pakistan amounts to a vivisection ot Mother India. !t is really diflUoult to 
understand this spiritual criticism of a saint of non-riolence. Inspite of Pakistan, 
Mother India will remain and not disapi^ear. It is not that any part of Indian 
territory will be snatched awa^ to some other place. Eren now, there are the 
divisions of India. We have provinces which have very little in common linguistic- 
ally, politically, socially and cuUuralW. Pakistan will be the name for a combination 
of some of the provinces of India. The CongrcHs has dften advocated the deroarot- 
lion of boundaries of Indian provinces according to linguistic and other affinities. 
If that is not vivisection of Mother India, how is Pakistan a vivisection. 

Political Unity Endangered 

Allied to thiis is the objection that Pakistan will end the i>olitlcal unity of 
India. This criticism has largley come from the English riilors of India. You 
will remember the following words of Sir Hugh () *Netl, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for India, uttered in the House of Commons : ^Tbe proposal to 
divide India into regions, would shatter the whole conception of Indian unity, 
gradually and laboriously built up by the British system over a long period of 
years/* To the same effect were the words of Mr. Amery when in advocating the 
slogan '^Iiidia First” he spoke of preserving unimpaired the essential unity of India. 
Now what is this political unity that is being so boosted ? It is simply that 
artificial ipiity which the British by the forco of their arms have imposed iiiion 
India, namely a Central Government having the control of the entire country. 
Uritish statesmen are never tired of repeating that they would any day confer 
dominion status even of the Statute of Westminster variety, if Hindus and Muslims 
could agree together on a constitutional plan. And they know that this agreement 
is impossible as whatever Ed^ms have been granted in the past, have been granted 
not because Hindus and Muslims were united on them but liecause England chose 
in her T)Olitical wisdom to grant them British rule, although it has undoubtedly 
imposed a political unity on India in the sense of India being subject to one 
Government, has never been able to make of India a 'isiiiited nation. English 
Rulers themselves recognise that if England were to withdraw from India to-day, 
India would become a prey to internecine strife and relapse into that “Tawaiful 
Malookee” (anarchy) which fell upon her after the dissolution of the Moghul 
Empire. The present political unity can thus endure so long as the British or 
some third party is there to keep the Hindus and Muslims in chains, so that they 
may not spring upon each other. There is, therefore, nothing in this artificial 
political unity to serve as a rampart to the cause of Indian Freedom. It certainlv 
serves the Englishman’s interest and that is why he insists on it so much, but ft 
cannot serve the two peoples concerned, for they cannot achieve self-expression 
and self-determination otherwise. As has been said very jertiiicntly, tbe present 
|H>litical unity only serves to lock two warring nations in the bosom of one country 
and one constitution, and tbe sooner this artificial unity is^dissolvsd and the two 
aiffemt groups started on their separate careers of self-determination, the better 
tor The price expected of us for this political unity is much too high and 
certainly not worth the result. 

Dbsion Behind Paristan-Tyrbany Over Othbeb 

the object of Pakistan is really to obtain a tyritory 
wnere toe Mniliina may be lit a position to freely "tyrraniie over tlie Hindns or 
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gun dominanoe om them.” There could be no blacker falsehood than this and i 
am really sorry that there should be people in this country who are capable of 
uttering such a foul and wicked accusation. In fact, I find that in the Tribune of 
6tb July 1941, the following qustiou has been put to me in the coarse of the 
leading article 

”Will Malik Barkat AH explain for our benefit with what object except that 
of exercising uncotrolled domination over the non^Muslim minorities in their so- 
called majority provinces are the /Moalim I^eaguera trying to convert those provin- 
ces into independent and sovereign Muslim States.” 

I will gladly attempt to answer this question. We Mussalmans are askine 
for Pakistan as through Pakistan we will have an opportunity for self-expression 
and self-determination. Self-expression and self-determination are accepted poHtiial 
ideals and the birth right of every people who can be called a nation. Wc are 
a people of 80 million strong and as gem luck will have it, nearly 60 millions of ns 
ere living together in contiguous territories and are not interspersed. We are socially 
a unity and not cut up into different layers. We are knit together by the ties of a 
common faith which is not merely a religion to us but a cultural source and 
treasure. It is not merely the community of commercial or economic interests 
alone that binds us. Such a community can disrupt when interests conflict. We 
are further held together by. a much more powerful bond, the bond of sentiment 
which in the words of Rennan is “at once a ^body and soul.” A Zoolverin, accor- 
ding to him, is not a fatherland. As that great student of History, James Bryce 
says ; 

“The permanence of an institution depends not merely on the material interests 
that support it, but on its conformity to the deep rooted sentiment of the men for 
whom it has been made. When it draws to itself and provides a fitting expression 
for that sen^ment, the sentiment becomes thereby not only more vocal but actually 
stronger and in its turn imparts a fuller vitality to the institution.” 

As we Mussalmans are a people conscious of a spiritual and* social unity, we 
desire to see such unity expressed and realised under a single Government. Now, 
is such a desire a crime and does it mean any tyrrauy or domination over others ? 
We give to our Hindu countrymen the same Destiny. We give them gladly the 
opportunity for self-expression and self-dclermination in that part of India, fths, 
which shall be Hindu India. The charge that Muslims are animated by a desire to 
tyrraiiise over or obtain unjust domination over others is false in the extreme and 
is belied by the traditions of Muslim History. I assure my Hindu friends that we 
Pakistanees, if ever that consummation is achieved, shall treat them as our brothers 
and sisters, that their properties shall be as secure and sacrosanct as our * properties 
and that their happiness and content shall be our constant aim and desire. 

Lever for Political Bargaining 

It is also said that Pakistan is a bargaining manoeveur put across the counter 
with the object of getting further communal gains, or as the 'Civil and Militury 
Gazette’ says in its leader of 8th July, 1941 “a lever for political bargaining." 
The Qaid-i-Azam has so often repudiated thia charge that I am surprised at the 
persistency with whicb it continues to be repeated. What are those commuiml 
gains which the other party can agree to give to us 7 And if there are none 
such, it follows that this accusation is equally devoid of the truth. 

Which Pakistan 7 

I will notice one other criticism that has been advanced by some Muslim 
friends. They ask Muslim audiences as to what they understand by Pakistan. 
They tell them that there is one Pakistan formulated by the late Jamabnd-Dm 
Afghani, another by the late Dr. Bir Mohammad Iqbal, another by Mr. Rcbmat 
All and another by an Englishman, and then ask the question : "which Pakistan 
you mean or want.” I understand that the Pan jab Premier actually put this 
very question to a gathering of Muslim students which had gathered to hear him 
on the 5th of tnis mouth in this very town of Lyallpur. Sir Sikander 
this question in another place and he got his answer* I should have 
that t^t answer was enough to silence his doubts, but since he has repeated tnst 
question publicly, I should like on your behalf to give him the necessary answer. 
Let Sir Sikander know that Jamal-ud-Qin Afghani was not the author of any 
scheme for a Paldstan in India. He undoubtedly spread the Pan-Islamic 
with a view to save Turkey from the designs of the Christian Powers of 
but beyond that he formulatea no concrete proposal for a Pakistan m 
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Pr. Sir llol»Bim«d IqW undoubtedly pat forward in 1980 tho oontUtution of a 
North Woat Mualim State (maiatiog ^ tha FnD)ab, tba Sindh, tha N.-W. 
FioRtiar Province and Baluchiatan and ha alao axpreaaed hia view at the third 
•eaaion of tha Round Table Conferanoa that there ahould be no Central Qovern- 
ment for India and that tha provincea ahould be autonomous and Independent 
Dominions in direct relationship to the Secretary of Satate in London. Mr. 
Rehmat Alt was a follower and ardent admirer of Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal and 
ha elaborated hia plan of a North West MusKiqli State by including in it the 
Kashmir State. The Pakiatan plan of the Muslim League is en^saged in the 
resolution of All-India Muslim League passed at Lahore on 23rd March, 1911. 
This plan viaualizea or provides for two autonomous Muslim States, one on the 
North West Zone and the other op the Eastern Zone of India. No native State 
is included in any of these two Fakiatana It should be clear to anybody that 
the Pakistan that the Muslims of India are after, is the Pakistan as envisaged 
in the League resolution mentioned above. And if Sir Sikander wants an answer 
to his posers I can tell him that the only Pakistan now before ua is the LMgue 
Pakistan and that Pakistan alone. 


Minority Question Still Eemains 

There is one further objection advanced i^ainst our PakistaD Scheme which I 
should also like to discuss and answer. It is said that the problem of minorities for 
which Pakistan iB< offered as a solution, will stUi remain, as the authors of the 
Pakistan proposal do not contemplate any wholesale exchange or shifting of 
populations. There will be Muslims in Hindu India inst as there will be Hindus 
in Muslim India, and that the provision even of mandatory, effective and adei|uate 
statutory safeguards for minorities will be no solution, as exhyvothesi Um provision 
of adequate, dfective and mandatory statutory safeguards for the Muslims or other 
minorities in a scheme of self-Government for a United India is not acceptable to 
the Muslims. Those who put forward this objection forget in the first instance 
that the idea of Pakistan haa not been conceived solely as a solution of this 
]*erreoially recurring minority* problem which has been baffling all attempts as 
constitution-making for India. The inspiration and the motivating force behind 
Pakistan is the burning consciousness and the irrepressible desire that the Muslim 
nation shall see its genius and its soul redeoted in the glory of Government and 
all those institutions of social happiness which ire a itart and parcel of the 
maerhincry of a durable and lasting Government. Have Indians not peac^e to-day 
under the British Crown 1 Have they not been enjoying in the ]>ast a rule of law 
approximating as nearly as is possible to the rule of law obtaining in England 7 
And have they not the promise that soon after the war, England will be endowing 
India with all the apparatus of a Self-Governing Dominion, giving to Indians as 
much Freedom as the Englishman enjoys in his own country 7 And yet do these 
declarations and promises satisfy Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru or Mahatma Gandhi 7 
Why not 7 Because inspite of all these declarations and promises, and far beyond 
them something still remains in the innermost recesses of their political 
consciousness which the English man can never give and which if not attained, will 
leave the fieace of their soul disturbed and their happiness un(H)n8um mated. That 
something is what such undefinable expressions as self-determination and self- 
manifestation connote. This is the Muslim’s reply to those friends who would 
give him all the safeguards that may be needed for the protection of his religious 
economic, political, administrative and otiier interests. Mahatma Gandhi has been 
promising a blank cheque and yet that blank cheque, whatever it may mean, has 
given no satisfaction to any Muslim. No promise of the fullest protection can 
oppress this natural and inevitable urge for self-manifestation and self-expression. 
That is why the Muslims demancT a complete release from the control of anj 
centre, no matter how aenimic. It is of the essence of Pakistan that there shail 
M no centre, and that the Mnriim Btates, which will be carved out to satie^ the 
MMlims’ natural urge and desire for sdf-manifestation, shall be completely free 
and sovereign. To aay, ^eiefore, that Pakistan is designed and offered as a 
raution primarily of the minority question in India, it really a misstatement of 
the problem. Undoubtedly, Pakietau wiU eettle the bulk of thie min<^ty question, 
Msving only a email part behind, which perhaps will get itself automaUcaUy 
*®^^^** •• ^ Hindus and Muslims are set in their separate houM m 

^^^plfte masters. The afp fe of' neighbourliness and the obligation to jointly 
the responaibility of keeping India free and immune from ell foreign 
will net ae pomful checica to restrain both the Hindu and the Muslim 
90 
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ffom molesting any of liheir Muslim or Hindu subjects. And if Hindus or MuslimB 
still persist in each others persecution, natural laws will coma into operation and 
put an end to any such intolerable state of affairs. No one need be afraid of wan 
between Hindu India and Muslim India, but if ever they come, they will certainlv 
act as powerful solvents of the poison which must have accumulated to make 
those wars possible. Have wars not taken' place in Europe and has the possibilitv 
of war rendered any the nearer the dream of a European Fedef&tion ^ 
Ne big Power of Europe contfim^tes any European Federation nor have 

the poBSsibiliJ^ of wars reconciled any of them to the idea . of entruet- 

ing their Freedom and their indep^dence to any composite super- 
state. Is India not as big as Europe minus Bussia and why can’t be there two 
powerful states, Hindu India and Muslim India, to settle their differences, if ever 

they arise, by the process of diplomatic negotiation, and in the end, by the 

arbitrament of the sword, if all other methods <3 settling the dispute fail ? I 
quite see that Mahatma Gandhi with his doctrine of Non-violence and those who 
follow himr will run awgv and refuse to be parties to such speculation. But 
remember, that the doctrine of non-violence is hut a rule of the vegetable kingdom 
and has no place in the story of Nations. If nations reject and deride or offend 
against the moral law, there is^ penalty provided which must overtake them. The 
penalty may not come at. once hut rely upon it, the great Italian was not a poet 
only but a Prophet when he said : 

*'lhe sword of Heaven is uot in haste to smite 

Nor yet both linger.” 

I repeat, therefore, that the objection to Pakistan that it leaves unsolved the 
minority or Hindu-Muslim question is based on a complete misunderstanding of 
the inspin^on and the motive force behind Pakistan. We certainly do not 
contemplate any wholesale migrations of populations, but there is nothing to 
prevent those Hindus and Muslims who may not like to live under Muslim or 
Hindu Government, to migrate to and settle under their own national Governments. 
Perhaps, as the result of experience, this migration may become inevitable. Has not 
Europe resorted to wholesale migrations of the populations to end the racial troiiblea 
which have so often afflicted her in the past, and a disregard of which led to those 
pogroms and blood-curdling butcheries that disfi^jure the pages of European history ? 
Let us take a lesson from Europe and cease to indulge in such frivolities when face 
to face with the master problem of self-determination for the two big nations of 
India. 


Resolutions 

1. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the anspiocs 
of the Lyallpur Muslim Students’ Fedaration, hereby records its most unshaken' le 
and complete confidence in the leadership of the Qaid-i-Azam and declares that 
if any political group or party in India wants to secure the friendship of the 
Muslims of India, it must first deal with and negotiate with the Qaid-i-Azam 
who alone is in a position to speak with authority and deliver the goods on 
behalf of Indian Muslims. 

2. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices 

of the Lyallpur Muslim Students’ Federation hereby dissociates itself from the 
unforthnate sentiments to which Sir Sikander gave expression in his speech at 
Lyallpur on the 5th of July 1941 and repudiates as utterly untrue his definite 
and categoric statement that the Pakistan idea is motivated by a desire to tyrannise 
and secure domination over the Non-Muslim Minorities living in tlie Pakistan 
area. This Conference assures all Non-Muslims of the desire of the Pakistanees 
te live on terms of the fullest amity and brotherliness with their Non-Muslim 
neighbours and takes this opportunity of declaring that the only idea behind 
Pakistan is that of Self-Determination not only for the Muslim Nation of India, 
but also for the Hindu Nation, coupled with the earnest desire that the country 
may achieve real freedom and a truly honourable place among the free and sell- 
governing countries of the world. , 

3. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices ot 
the Muslim Students* Federation deems its duty to impress upon the Briti^ 
Government the real truth that if it is anxious to secure the full and wbole-heartra 
support of the Muslim Nation as a body and not af a few individuals for 
War Effbrt in that life and death struggle in which it is at present engaged wiu 
the dark forces of Hitlariam, it must engender a spirit of confidence and trum 
in the mind of the Qaidd Azam and give him the neceaeary assurance about uw 
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fatora of tha Mndim NaUm ao that all donbta and anapieiona may ba diapalled 
mi tha Mudima enabled to play |bar part aa worthy aona of lalam with 
dM Bindu and Hnalim Nationa running their reapeetiva GoTernmenta in 
Mooidanoa with thdr troa genina and tho. undying epirit of their biatorieat 
tradittona and their onltnral heritage. ;; 


The Lucknow Pakistan Conference 

Presldeiitial Addreife— Lneknow— 29th Mofember 1941 


The view that Pakistan had existed in India for nearly t#elve centuries and 
that the Muslim League was only seeking constitutional sanction for it in the 
future, was expressed by Nawab Sir Shah Natvaz Khan of Mamdot, in the course of 
bis presidential address at the Pakistan Conference held at Lucknow on the 29Ui. 
NoTomber 1941. 

Ihe region lying to the west of the rivet Jumna, comprising the Punjab, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, Bind and Baluchistan, be said, had for 
nearly twelve centuries, been inhabited by the Muslims and as such was tlieir 
National Home, or Pakistan. Even to>dav, tho Muslims constituted 80 fier cent of 
the total population of the area and had no cultural or social afliiiities with the 
inhabitants of Hindu India. Since the Mutiny, however, attempts had been made to 
create an artificial unity culminating in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

The B|>eaker said that the Act, which was the first instalment of the so-called 
responsible government granted to India, conceded to the Muslims separate elec- 
torates, weightage In minority provinces and safeguards. Separate electorates were to 
continue for ten years, after which thev were to be replaced by joint electorates, if 
ex])erience justified the change. Though separate electorates had, in a small measure, 
Mteguarded the national and political life of the Muslims, the Hindus could not 
tolerate it, and were trying their utmost to put an end to the system. 

'J'be Nawab of Mamdot ridiculed the concession of weigbtsge and aaid that it 
bad had the adverse effect of crippling the Muslim majorities in the Punjab and 
Bengal without appreciably improving the lot of tiie Muslim minorities. As regards 
safeguards it might be said Uiat they had proved a dead letter in view of the 
refusal of tho Governors in the Congress Provinces to interfere against the '^atroci- 
ties’* of the Congress Governments. 

The bitter experience of the working of the Act of 1935, said the Nawab, had 
forced the Muslims to seek an effective remedy, so that they could lead an honour- 
able life without in any way encroaching upon the legitimate interests of others. 

The Muslims, he concluded, wanted complete autonomy for all provinces, so 
that Hindus and Muslims alike should enjoy freedom to direct tho destinies of 
their respective majority provinces, but with statutory safeguards for the legitimate 
interesta of the minorities, who should not be left to the mercy of any individual 
or community. 


Mawabaada"' Llagat All Kban'e Plea 

Inaugurating the conference, Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan^ General Becretary 
of the All-India Muslim I/Cague, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. M. A. .linnah, 
hailed Pakistan as the Muslim Charter of Independence and appealed to the Muslims 
to rally under the banner of the Muslim League and stand by their demand. The 
cry for P^istaii, he said, had reached beyond the frontier of India, indeed all 
corners of tnb world : it meant that the Muslims in India should break the lionds 
0 ! ilmry and emerge a free people In the new world. 

1 referred to the ridicule hurled at Pakistan by Congressmen 

ana others and aaserted that even threats of bloodshed and mass mrrders would not 
Muilims from their path. Mr. K. M, Munaki, he stated, bad abandoned 
non-violence which he bad advocated for twenty years. Mr. Munshl 
natt stated that India had always been a united whole ; the only time when India 
unity wis under Moghnl rule and British rule and both 
force. Soon after the Pakiatan resolution bad been passed at I^hore, 
»c y aw^^ada went on. Mr. Gandhi had sUted that fifty thousand Muslima 
iMmoteQ M Lahore contd not eiltetively represent the ten crores ol Mni|^liins in 
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India. He challenged Mr. Gandhi to find oat any method m which it could bn 
determined whether the majority of Maeiiom were behind it : he hdded 
Mahatma Gandhi ehould aleo be prepared to Jmn banda with the Mnelime in secnr 
ing their demand for PakUtan if it w|ire found that the majority of Muelims were 
for it. > 

The cry had been raised thatl^ dividing India her condition would be reduced 
to that of present day Europe, a prey to power politics. The Muslims had no 
other way but to bare separate send, he concluded. He would tell the Hindu 
leaders that if they thought they could frighten the Muslims, it was absurd * he 
would urge them to think over and see for themselves how just and equitable 
were their demands. 

Resolntioas— -Lneknow— Isl Deeember 1941 

A reiplution geiterating thd demand for Pakistan and expressing readiness to 
sacrifice everything^ to wieve it was adopted at the Conference, which concluded 
its sessiofVda the let. Deoembar. 

Qazi Muhammad laa of ^^Baluchistan, moving the reiplution, said that Pakistan 
was the best cure for the communal malady. The Muslima would not have been 
afraid of tiie Hindus if a decision %ere to be taken by the sword and not by mere 
counting of hands. Pakist^iO 'did not mean that there would be war with Hindu 
India, ^ere would be mutfial treaties and treaties were better than safeguards. 

Mr. Karimur Baza Khan, M. L. A., said it was impossible for Muslims to 
live honourably except under Pakistan, llie sooner Hindus realised it the better. 
Muslims were determined to have Pakistan and would brook no opposition. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan, M. L. A«, isaid office acceptance had turned Congress- 
men’s heads. Instead of trying to govern impartially, they took every possible 
advantage of their position and trampled upon the just rights of Muslims. 

Maulana Hazrat Mohani said he wanted to know whether the two-centre 
idea of the present Pakistan scheme meant the domination of the Pakistan centre 
by the British Parliament. He would never accept such a scheme. He would 
only accept the Pakistan scheme if the idea was that of a free Paksitan. in s 
free India. He believed in **complete independence” and for the very reason he had 
left the Congress fold. 


\ 


The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Comm.— Resolutions— New Delhi— 11th A 19th Oetober 1941 
Ban on Bbaoalpub Hindu Mahasabha 


The 5th meeting of the Committee was held at New Delhi on the 11th ft Ifth 
Oetober. The following resolutions were passed :— 

’ “This Meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu M^wabba 
records its emphatic protest against the action of the Government of dibzt lu 
imposing an unjust and illegal ban under the Defence of India Act and Rules ^ 
the forthcoming Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which was announced 
in April last to be held during the ensuing X'mas vacation at Bbagalpur. (Bibar.; 

This Working Committee is of opinion that such unwarranted restrictions 
on the exercise of the legitimate Civic Bights of the Hindus inevitably put a 
premium on goondaism and tend to encourage the reactionary elements wnico 
are anxious to create trouble. . 

This Working Committee is farther of opinion that the resources of me 
State should be exercised against potential misohief-makers and not againa 
citiaens who want to exercise their fundamental, civic and constitutional Kigow 
a lawful manner. * . 

This Working Committee consequently nrgea upon the Government of nm 
to reconsider and withdraw the ban so as to ^able the Hindu Mahassbbs 
exercise its legitimate rights of free association undisturbed. ^ j .ioa tbs 

This Working Committee after taking into consideration all facts ana siw 
ccNrre9p9ndenoe that pass^ between the President Veer Savarkani 
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Gofenimfliit of Bihar berabj taaolfoi Uiat ^ All-India Hindu Mahaaabha 
gctttoii be irreroeably held on the 25th, ^th and 27th Heoember, 1941, at 

Working Oominittee hereby precis the Reception OommiUee of the 
forthcoming All-India Seaaion and the Bi^ Provincial Hindueabha that thev 
are to pioeeed in right earneat with adequate arrangemenU for holding the aaii 
Hindu Miriiaaabha Beaeion on the above mentioned dates and place for making 
the Session a success worth of Hindudom. 

This Working Oommittee appeals to all sections and classes of Hindus and 
lo all other Freedom-loving oitiaena of India to extend their whole-hearted co- 
operation to the Reception Committee and lo attend the Session and to make it 
a success*’. 

^ Tbb Atlantic ChaA^er # 

**Tbis Working Committee appreciates the facft that the Oq^giwm sent 
by Veer Savarkar, the President of the Hindu Mi^sabha to President Koosevelt 
should have proved to be a compelling factqr which roddo Mr. Churchill to tear 
off with hit own band the altruistic mask undfr which the Atlantic Announcement 
sought to camouflage the allied war-aims and to confess that Anglo-American 
Alliance was out to fight against all Imperialistic aggressions but the Britieb 
one and to liberate all other Nations but India. 

IVia blunt confession on the part of Mr. Churchill acquiesced in by America 
will disillusion those Indians, Oongressites and others, who fancied at the very 
out-break of the War Uiat Rritain was out in defence of Democracy and Fieedom 
all over the World and does vindicate the unerring view the Hindu Mahasabha 
took which has declared i^ain and again ever since the breaking out of the war 
that every one of the belligerents Including even Russia and America was out 
for self-interest • and self-aggrandizement alone. India too must consequently 
adopt that policy alone which aafeguards and promotes her own National Interests.^ 


Detention witboot tbi^l of Hindu Babiiaitrb 

**This Meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly 
condemns the C. P. and Berar Governments for having detained without trial 
Mr. Dwarka Prasad Shrivaatav, President, Damoh Hindu Babha and Damoh 
Municipal Committee and member of the Provincial War Council under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Thik Working Committee further warns the C.P. Government that its policy 
of harrassing prominent Hindusabha leaders in the provinces is bound to alienate 
Uie synmatbies of those Hindoe who are extending lesponsive co-operation 
in war-eflrorto at present. , , , ^ 

This Working Oommittee further calls upon the C.P., Mshskoshal and Berar 
Hindusabbas to take up this problem in their hands and agitate for unconditional 
release or a trial, in an open Court, of Mr. Bhrivastav and assures the IVoviticisI 
Hindusabbas its fullest co-operation in the agitation,” 


Pbobibition of Ibmbbsion Processions 

*'This Meeting of the Working Committee records its protest sgainst tmfair 
and onjuat orders of tlie Government of Bengal against interfering with the 
Religions and Civic Bights of the Hindus particularly in connection with the 
Diirga Poojah Immersion processions at Dinajpur, Mymensingh and Budge Budge 
which constitute an unwarranted encroachment on the rights of the Hindus 
about conducting zeliglons processions along the public highways in the province 
of Bengal. 

This Working Committee urges upon the Government of Bcngsl not to 
pursue this policy of dnorimination against the Hindu community in l^ngal and 
erils upon the Bengal Minietrj to withdraw restrictions and prohibitions upon 
the NiraD)ao pioceesione in the different parte of Bengal. This Working Com mi ttw 
reepr^ ita heartfelt eympathiee with the citizens of Dinajpur, Mifmenaingh 
and Budge Budge and appreciaiei their bold stand in refusini; to *5 v 

UDwarraBted reeiriettOD sought to be imposed by the authorities which had dmly 
woooM the Religiona FeeliiM of the enure community throughout Ind^ rbis 
gmmittee calls upon the^iindu Community throughout India to stand by tim 
Httdm of Bengal in any atnittle that they may initiate to vindicate Iheir 
ktiumitaiy and Migiwi iBghte.*^ 
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NeLLOBB HlVPUfl Fblioxtatbd 

'*Thit WorkiDE Committee offers its heerlfelt congretalsUons to the Hindu 
dtisens of Nellore wlio under the directions of the Nellore Hindusabha unflinching- 
ly faced all sorts of prosecutions and offered legitimate resistance in the exercise 
of their Bights and self-defence ^and in vindication of their Cmc and Beligious 
Rights which were wantonly violated by the local officers. The Working Committee 
notes with pride the glorious part, played by the Hindu women of Nellore in this 
heroic struggle* 

This Working Committee is firmly of opinion that the communal disturbances 
in various parts of India are the results of an organised conspiracy on the part 
of re*sntionary Moslem politicians with the object of creating, even at the cost 
of a Civil War, independent Moslem States in India. This Committee notes 
with dismay the weakened poltsy of the British Government with regard to these 
attempts at breaking up the unity and integrity of India. This Committee has 
no doubt jprbatsgever that irrespective of any policy that the British Government 
may adopt, it is the fundamental, sacred gpd religious duty of the Hindus to 
maintain the Integrity and Unity of their Motherland and for this purpose to 
organise themselves and to be prepared to undergo any amount of suffering and 
sacrifice.’* 


The Twenty-third Session — Bhagalpur — 2Sth. December 1941 

The Hindu Mahasabha’s decision to hold its annual session for the year 1941 
during Christms week in Bihar was taken at the time of the last session held in 
Madura. The Bihar Government later banned the holding of the session at any place, 
including Bhagalpur, situated within certain districts of the Province at any time 
between ist December 1941 and 10th January 1942 on the extraordinary pica that, 
as Bakr-id fell within that period, it was necessary to ban the meeting so as to avoid 
the possibility of communal clashes. Muslims form only ten per cent of the 
population of Bihar ; and in Bhagalpur which contsins less than 100,000 people 
pr^ably the Muslims do not exceed a fifth of that number. To ban the annual 
session of an all-India organisation on the score that it might lead, in so small a 
locality, to communal disturbances which the forces of law and order would be 
unable to cope with was preposterous enough. But, even after the Maha Babha 
authorities had agreed to hold the session between the 24th and 27th of the month 
of December, two clear days before Bakr-id began — the authorities persisted in 
refusing to allow the meeting to be held on those dates, though they were prepared 
to modify the order by permitting the session to be held after the 3rd Januar^^ 
Inspite of the ban and the mass arrests of leaders and delegates including the 
president, the session was held and we give below an official account of the 
session 

Offleial aceonnt— ResoluUons—lst Day— -Sfith December 

The following '^official account of the twenty-third Session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha” was issued by the General Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha from Bhagalpur on the 25tli December 1941 

iCThe twenty-third session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held amidst 
great enthusiasm at 1 p.m. to-day, in the spacious compound of Debi Babu’s 
Dharmasala, Mr. Lall Narayan Dutt, Treasurer of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Working Ccnnmittee, presided. About two thousand delegates from all the 
provinces of India and a large number of visitors and volunteers attended the 
session. The President first told the gathering the advice given to him r^ardiag 
the session, by Dr. Moonje and other leaders who are now in jail. 

Mr. Manoranjan Chowdhury, of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
who came along with the Hon. Dr. S. P. Mookerjee from Calcutta, described to 
the audience how Dr. Mookerjee was intercepted and detrained at Colgong. 

The President moved a resolution recording profound sorrow at the demiw 
of Dr. Babindranath Tagore. Bir Gangwatb Jha. Pandit Madhusudan Jhs, 
Maharajadhiraj of Eolhapu:^ Bwami Padmanandaji, tihe Maharajadhiraj oi 
Manipur and Mr. Kali Kumar Ghosh of Bengal. . 

The second resolution, which was moved by Mr. JTanoran/an Chowdhury ana 
supported by Mr. Oanpat Hai, stated ; ^ 

**The sedhion of me All-India Hindu Maha Babha asserts the ^^mmtary ^ 
inalienable right of the Hindus to hold meetings and vmce their fedings xor uw 
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MQtcotiOD of ttoir iKdM^, civic and ididous righto and atrongly condemna the 
Hfiiioa of Ui6 Mhar Go^ommeot ana the attitude of the (n>vernor in banninff 
She All-India 8abha Session at Bhagalpur. 

««Tlus session forthei demands the immediate recall of the Governor of Bihar 
for wanton interference with the rights of the JLliiidus/’ 

The leiolution was passed unanimously with acclamation. 

'Ilie following resolutions were also passed : 

(1) ***niis session of the Ail’India Hindu ^Mahasabha condemns the action of 

the Government in arresting Veer V. D. Savarkar. President-elect of the 

twenty-third Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, Dr. B. P. Mukherjeei 
Working President of the Mahasablia and Finance Minister of Bengal, Dr. B. 8. 
Moonie, Parmanand, Mr. Padamraj Jain, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Mr. B. G. 
Kbaparde, Baja Maheswar Dayal, Dr. Varclarajulu Naidn, liai Bahadur Harish 
Chandra. Kumar Ghmganand Singh, Pandit Raghavacharya* Mr. Ruveneshwar 
Misra, Major P. Bardhan, Rai Bahadur Gunindra Krishba^ Rai, Mr. Asutosh 
lAhiry, M.L.A., Bengal, and other leaders, delegates imd volunteers who Intended to 
attend the meetings of the session, and demands their immediate and unconditional 
release. 

(2) **lliis Conference demands the immediate release of all political prisoners 
<f detenus throughout India. 

(:i) '*Thi8 session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its )H>lic.y 
iraing the militarisation and industrialisation of tiie country. 

^This session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha welcomes the formation 
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of a Coalition Ministry in Bengal and calls ii)h>ii the Hindus of that Province to 
support Dr. 8. P. Mukherjee iii his attempt at redressing the legitimate grievances 
of the Hindus of Bengal. 

(5) '*Thi8 session of the All -India Hindu Mahasabha authorises Veer V. D. 
Bavarkar and in his absence Dr. H. P. Mookherjee and in his absence Sir Manmath 
Nsth Mookherjee to appoint the All-Iiidia Working Committee of the Midiasabha 
for the next session. 

(6) **ThiB session of the All-India Hindu Maha Babha olTcrs its hearty 
felicitations to the Hindus of Bihar and all other Provinces throughout India, 
who have given a splendid and spontaueons rcspoiiBc, by coming in largo numbers 
to Bhagalpur and making the session a success in spite of all diflicultics created 
by the Government.” 

Those who addressed the session, included Bardar Goltind Bingh, Mr. Nand 
(iO}>al Choudhu^, Mr. Sri Kumar Mitra, Mr. Baurendra Rai, Mr. Gokul Desh- 
paode and Mr. S. N. Penshal. 

The deliberations continued for two and a half hours, in a pcai^cful atmosphere, 
after which the President and some other delegates left tho )dacc to attend a 
meeting at l^aipat Park. TKC meeting, however, was being continued hy some 
young men, when a police Sergeant with some constables entered the compound, 
and arrested the following four persons : — ^Mr. Nagendranath Nandi, Mr. Gokul- 
chandra Das, Mr. S. N. Penshal and another. 

Meeting were held at eac^ quarter of the town and processions were being led 
by youths, though armed constables and mounted police were guarding the streets. 

About a thousand delegates and volunteers were arrested' up to date. 
Many, who were arrested to-day, were discharged shortly after being taken to ^ the 
police station. 


Official aeeoant— Resolutions— and Day— aeth. Daeomber 

The following is the 'official acx;ount’ of tho second day’s sitting of tho All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha held at Bhagalpur on the aeth. Deesmber and issued by Mr. 
Manoranian Choudhury, Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 

Mahasabha 

According to previous arrangements five bab^hes of Prabhat Pheries started 
from lM>i Baba’s Dharamsala this morning. Of these, one batch, consisting of 
a^ut 500 delegates, mostly from Bengal, was led by Mr. Nagendranath Das 
Sharma and others. When this procession had reached (Jhawk Bassar at about 
a the police asked the numbers of the party to disperse and, on their refusal, 
wey were dispersed by the police resulting in injuries to several persons. Forty- 
del^ates were arrested including Mr. Srikumar Mitra, Secretary of the 
midwaii Dietriet Hindu Mahasabha. The arrested i>ersons were escorted to the 
polm outimt and were deteined till about noon during which time Uiey held a 
Mettoit withiii the eompoand the police outpost and paseed resolations. They 
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were efterwards taken in a prison van to Sabonr, abont fire miles from Bhagslpur 
and were forced to get down at abont 2 p.m. The^ retnroed very Ute in tha 
afternoon to Bhagalpnr. 

'*The second dav’s session was held at abont 10 a.m. in Debi Babu’s compound 
under the presidentship of Lala Narof/an DuU. 

**Mr. B. L. Karandikar. h«l.a.. (Bombay), Mr. Dnrga Prasad Panday, Sardar 
Govind Prasad Dutt and the President addessed the meeting which later adoDt^H 
several resolutions. ‘ - ^ 

' Shortly after, the District Magistrate with a police force entered the compound 
and arrested thirty -six persons, of whom thirty- two were subsequently rdeased. 

Several meetings were held and many processions taken ont in various parts 
of the town. The mounted police force dispersed some of the gatherings, resuhini; 
in injuries to many. ^ ^ 

At about 4 p.m., to-day about a thousand persons were proceeding in a pro- 
cession with Hindu" Sabha flags, shouting slogans, when in front of the Palace 
Hotel, the police ordered them to stop. The processionists, however squatted on the 
road and tried to bold a meeting there. On the command of an officer, the mounted 
police rushed on the men squatting, who then took shelter in adjoining houses.” 

OiwL Bbsistanoe Called off 

After concluding the 3rd day’s session of the All India Hindfu Mahasabha at 
Bhagalpur on Saturday the 27tk. December, Mr. G. T. Ketkar^ Secretary and last 
‘dictator’ of the Mahasabha issued the following officially calling off the Civil 
Resistance campaign. 

'The 23rd Session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bhagalpur is concluded this 
evening and for the further guidance of the delegates and volunteers assembled 
at Bhagalpur and for guidance of the Hindu citizens of this place, 1 quote here 
the following pertinent extract from the detailed instructions issped by President 
Vfier Savarkar on the 10th of December. It is as follows 

'After continuing thus for four days, the campaign of Civil Resistance throtigh- 
out the district of Bhagalpur including the town of Bhagalpur and inspiring the 
millions of Hindus throughout Bihar with the message of Hindu Mahasabha. the 
dictator of the movement shall declare the Session closed on the 27th of December 
and the campaign of Civil Resistance be called off. Thereupon our delegates and 
volunteers who find themselves free, should return to their respective places after 
the 27th December, without waiting for any further orders.’ 

"I request all delegates, volunteers and citizens to follow these inytructioiis 
'to the very letter. 1 also point out that the above instructions apply to those who 
are now in jail and who may be released. 

The Presideiitial Addreaa 


The following are extracts from the undelivered address of Bj. V. D. Savarkar, 
the president elect of the Mahasabha : — 

I acknowledge gratefully the honour you have done to me and the trust 
you have placea in me in offering the Fresidentship of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha this 'year for the fifth time in an unbroken succession. It is a 
matter of public knowledge that this year also when the time for electing tbe 
President for the next year drew near, I had made it clear to almost all provincial 
leaders and workers that this time at any rate I should be allowed to withdraw 
from the Presidential panel. I was even determined to resign after tbe election,- 
but just then the Government made it clear that they were not prepared to raise 
the nan on the Annual Session of Uie Hindu Mahasabha at Bhagalpur. This 
Government ban compelled me also to banish altogether from my mind the 
thought of resigning the Presidential office. This ban constituted such an intoie- 
ndble, uncalled for and iinjuqtifiable humiliation to the Hindu honour as to render 
It imperative on the part of every Hindu sanghataniat to try his level best to get 
it mmoved by all legitimate means within his or her reach. My duty also as tne 
eleeted ^ President for tbe very session at Bhagalpur was clear. It was to 
stick to my guns. ^ j - twa 

When the All-India Session of the Moslem Le$;ne was held at Madras 
the Government prevented the Hindua under Section 144 from holaing 


year. 


meetings, carrying lethal 
that the Seaaion of the 
Hindu speeches and reaolatiooa were 


weapons or assembling in more than five 

■ >ass off wall in spite of the fact that anti- 
ilivered and panmd in it. Now, at BhagslpoL 
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when the AlMndU Session of the Hindu Mshsssbha it to be held, the Government 
instead of calling upon the Moslems to keep themselves within the bounds 
of lair and order, have put a ban on the Hindu Mshasabha Session itself 
making it criminal on the part of the Hindns to exercise their fundamental 
rights of citixenship 1 

DiaCBIMINATINO AND ANTI-HiNDU POLICY 

Ihroughout India the same discriminating, partial and anti-Hindu policy is 
adber^ to and Hindu processioiis, immersions of images and oonferciioes are 
l^ld up to placate the fanatical goondaiem on the part of aggressivs Moslem 

sectio^ ban placed on the Hindus Maliasabha Session at Bhagalpur is also 
justified by Uie Government with unabashed frankness by slating that they had to 
do so for no other urgent or jiistifiahlo reason, but to enable the Ikkri-lci festivitica 
of a handful of Moslems in a Kolitary town like Bbagalnur'' to pass off well. 
]{ the Session of the All-Intiiu Hindus Mahasabha is held before the Bakr-Id, 
the Government contention is that even this legitimate exercise Of the right of 
asasctaiton by the Hindus may iafiamo comninnal passion of the Moslems I If 
the Government suspected such a contiugeiicv, it was their duty to take every 
precaution to hold in check and chastise this aggressive and intolerant fanaticism 
that gets inflamed at the sight of the exorcise by other communities of their 
legitimate rights. The Christians who are to celebrate their Christmas during those 
very days never get inflamed at the sight of a iiiunber of A 11 -India Coiiferencea 
held by the Hindus and other communities throughout India. But on the contrary, 
these Christian holidays like the Hindu holidays provide special facility for such 
All- India Sessions. 

Legality op Ban 

In addition to this unjustifiable nature of the ban, its legality also Is seriously 
questionable. Wliktever powers are to be exercised by the Provincial Governments 
in order to roaintniii tmblic safety and order under the Defence of India Act are 
to be exercised, **for the purpose of securing the Defence of Britisli India*’ and 
in case ‘such exercise is called for, for the cillcient prosecution of war*. Now, 
by no stretch of imagination can the Government maintain that the Session of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha is likely to disturb ^uihlic order or endanger 
l>ublic safety in the manner of standing in the way of the efficient prosecution 
of war or securing the defence of British liiaia. Add to this the fact that of all 
oiitHtnndiitg All-India organisations, the llituiu Mahasabha alone has been the 
foremost advocate of extending risponsive co-operation to the Britisli (toveriiment 
in this war in so far ns the question of Indian defence is concerned. The (rase, 
therefore, cannot be said to be covered by the Defence, of India Act and con- 
H<>quently the ban that is placed on this session untlcr this Act is ab initio 
illegal. This legal view taken by some of the foremost lawyers in the land 
proves that the Government of Bihar has not only comniilted a political blunder, 
but even a legal one 

Assertion op Civic Rights 

The Mahasabha has consequently resolvrd to hold its session at Bhagalpur 
itself on the scheduled dates in assertion of the civic rights of citizenship in 
general and of Hindus in particular. The time has come when the Hindus 
must correct the erring notion under which the Government labours that Hindus 
can be made to tolerate any aggression on their civic mid religious rights and 
can take all kicking more kindly than the cbauvinistio Moslem fanaticism and 
that this is the cheaper way of maintaining the so-called pea<*e and order. 1'he 
Hindus must now learn to record practical protest against any such anti-Hindu 
policy on the part of the Government or on the part of any one else whenever 
and wherever such cases humiliating to Hindu honour crop up, by all legitimate 
ni^ns within their reach, even if in this their attempt to exercise their legitimate 
and fundamental rights of citizenship, the Government at times threatens most 
nnjuatly and illegitimately to cow down the Hindus by flourishing the police 
budgTOn, in their face. * * 

Nevertheless, i must make it clear that the Mabasabhaites are going to 
Bhagalpur to hold this session even if the ban is not raised in time,^not with 
least desire to throw a challenge to the Government or to flout the 
sothority in any wanton manner. We shall sll rally round the 
pan-Hindn flog raised at Bhagalpur with the only object of asserting our civic 
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riKhto of free aseodation. We ehall give no jaetifiable reaeon wbataoerer to 
inflame any communal paBsions or do anything beyond aBserting our inalienable 
civic righto without trespaBaing on those of other communities in the interest 
of peace and order which, when interpreted in an impartial and constitutional 
senee, the Hindu MabaBabhaites are as anxious as the Government to maintain 
Even if we are banned and opposed by physical force on the part of 
the Government, we are all determined to offer ourselves to get arrested or 
to face the worst without apy show or use of physical resistance to the 
Government authorities on our part, beyond the civil resistance implied by our 
assertion again and again of our legitimate right to continue the sessional 
activities. 

1 esrrnestly hope that inasmuch as the cause the Hindu Mahasabha is goine 
to flght out at Bhagalpur is essentially the cause of civic liberty so far as the 
question of resisting,^ with all legitimate means, this ban is ooncerned~not only 
all Hindus irrespective of party affiliations but even our Christian, Parsec and 
Jewish countrymen, in fact every Indian citizen who values the cause of the 
fundamental right of citizenship of free association and realises that the Govern- 
ment policy of bribing fanatical goondaism at the cost of the legitimate rights 
of honest and law-abiding citizens, constitutes a common danger to all citizens 
alike, will extend their sympathy and co-operation and strengthen the hands of 
the Hindu Mahasabhnites. 

1 tender on behalf of Hindudom as a whole our most loyal homage to His 
Majesty the King of Nepal as a defender of the Hindu faith, the sovereign of the 
only independent Hindu kingdom to-day, the foremost representative of the 
glorious Hindu past and the hope of a still more glorious Hindu future. Fortun- 
ately, for the Hindus the Government of Nepal has to-dav at its helm a personality 
in whose hands the Hindu interests are bound to be safe. His HighiiesR the 
Maharaja Yudhasamsber Jang Bahadur, the present Prime Jdinister of Nepal] 
realises more than any one else that the future of the Hindu kingdom of Nepal is 
indissolublj; bound up with the future of Hindudom as a whole. Hindus in fart 
are a national unit and it Is given to Nepal to-day to shape its destiny. The war 
opens out immense possibilities before us even if it threatens to surround us on all 
sides with imminent dangers. Keeping the ultimate goal of Hindu regeneration in 
view it was no doubt wise under the present circumstances that the Hindu 
kingdom of Nepal should have chosen to ally herself with the British Government 
during this war and sent our brave Goorkha armies to protect Indian frontiers 
and some other theatres of war to check new alien invasions. The Brifish 
Government too would do well to recompense this effective assistance they 
receive at the hands of His Majesty the King of Nepal by restoring to Nepal at 
least those districts in Bihar and on the borders of Punjab which were a part 
of the Kingdom of Nepal only a century ago and were then annexed by the 
British. 

It is encouraging to note that the land forces of Nepal are already so 
efficient and up-to-date as to match the forces of any nation in the world in war- 
like qualities and dogged resistance. But we are anxiously waiting for the day 
when even the aerial forces of Nepal will be as efficient, up-to-date and powerful 
enough to protect not only herself but even Hindudom as a whole. 

The second point to which I want to attract the attention of the Government 
of Nepal seem comparatively less urgent but is nevertheless far from beini: 
negligible. The Government of Nepal should make it clear to all concerned that 
no anti-Hindu activity or designs would be tolerated in Nepal and should watch 
ceaselessly so as not to allow any non-Hindu section and especially the MoBlems 
to grow in numerical strength in Nepal beyond what it recorded a century ago. 
Growth of Hindu Movement 

Taking stock of events during the last year it can be incontrovertibly 
that the Hindu movement led by the Mahasabha has progressed with Her- 
culean strides throughout India. Tlxe Bhuddhi work, the effective and buj-* 
cessful efforts to remove untouchability, the census campaign it ^nancica 
throughout India, the defending of the civic and rfcgious rights of Hindu® J 
hundreds of localities, the successes in scores of electoral contests to the 
Assemblv and to the local Municipalities or boards which the M^sBabnai^ 
won in Maharashtra. Assam, Bengal, and in several parts of India and 
couple of electoral defeats the Mahasabha had to undergo as the one in 
to all of them point out incontrovertibly that the Mimasablia is rapidly grow s 
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into A power that eould no longer be unde-rated with impunitj and that it haa 
already grown formidable enough to hold in check the anti-Hindu forces that had 
been m looae on India and ran riot unchallenged during the last fifty years or so. 
But the crowning achievement of the Mabasabha movement has b^ti, more than 
tbf se direct and detailed events, the indirect influence which its ideology and pro- 
paganda exercised on the Hindu mind to such an amazing extent as could only be 
^y described as a mental revolution. The un^iaralleled enthusiasm displayed by 
crorea of Hindus, classes and masses, when thev welcomed the President of the 
Hindu Mabasabha and several of ite veteran leaders in all quarters of the country 
proved to demonstration that the Hindus as a i>6ople have shed that infeiioriiy 
complex, which had been their greatest curse inflicted by themselves and that they 
have returned to their national self-coiiscIousnesB as Hindus. This mental revolution 
could not have found a better expression to voice forth its significance than that 
^Hindnsthan-^Hinduonka I!*’ 

This awakening of the Hindu spirit which the Mabasabha movement brought 
about has already been able to eflec^t breaches even in the Congress citadel from 
within and thousands of those Cougressite Hindus who had altogether forgotten 
that they were Hindus under the banMul iiitlucnce of the psoudo-nationalistie 
opiates of the Gandhist school of thought are already searching their hearts and 
are blessing the Mabasabha in their inner-most hearts for fighting for the Hindu 
cause and are sooner or later destined to fall as willing captives into our hands. 

Muslim Leagur Foii.ed 

The third outstanding achievement of the Hindu Mabasabha has been that it 
has already proved to be a formidable opi»onent to the inordinate ambition of the 
Moslems in general and the Moslem League in particular. Whether it be the 
question of the extension of the Executive (Council or the formation of the National 
i>efence Council or the Defence Advisory Commitifc, the Moslem Leaguers have 
themselves admitted that they have been discomfited and their swolleiiheiuied 
claims left unheeded. Mr. Jiiiriah resents that Mr. Arnery should have betrayed 
him in not keeping up the Oovernment 'promise' of not turning down the 
fidl-fiedged Pakistan scheme and should have even gone to the length of delivering 
sermons on 'India First*. 

On the whole the time has come when our Muslim countrymen should realize 
that even in their own interests they should accept the inevitable and should cease 
smusing themselves with airy nothings. 'Ihey must know that they are in a 
minority and that there is not the slightest chance now left for them to reduce the 
present nfajority of the Hiiidiis in any apprct'iable lucasurc. They cannot expect 
a single seat more either in the legislature or in the Govcrnmeit Oabincls iliaii 
what their population strength to-day entitles them to have and so far as their 
claim of cutting ofT the Punjab ana other provinces from India to form them into 
Pakistan is concerned, well they should take it as feasible or otherwise as much as 
the claim of the Hindus to annex Afghatiisthan to llinduslban once again so as to 
extend the boundaries of Hiiidudom right up to Uindukush 1 

Mahababua ahi> the Leoiblatuue 

Without touching the day-to-day activities in hundred and one directions 
which the Hindu Mabasabha branches have to carry on all over the country in 
connection with Shuddhi. removal of iintonchability, meeting the local grievances of 
the Hindus at every town and village, I want to emphasize here cat,egoricnlly on 
the only two most outstanding and urgent items on which for the next few years 
all Hindu Banghataiiiats must concentrate their attention and their energy. The first 
of these items constitutes the electoral plank of the Hindusabha platform and the 
second the militarizing one. 

^ 'Jlie Hindu electorate roust vote for only those Hindus who stsnd openly on 
a Hindu Mabasabha ticket under the Hindu Flag and pledge to guard Hindu 
interests. Thereby alone they will invest the Hindu Maliasablia with an tindefiiable 
•tatna as the first and the jforemost representative body of the Hindus and the 
Hiiidua would be able to capture whatever political power there exists to-day and 
m bound to be secilt^ in future in the Legislatures. Unless and until the 
Congress is not depriveo^^ of the right of representing the Hindus in the Legisla- 
tures, it is dead certain that the special interests of the Hindus roust go the wsll 
in we long run. 

^ long as the electorates are based on communal distim-Uon the Hindus can 
nevss have weir special interests and aspirations represented in the L^isiatures 
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unleas and untill they elect only those candidates who stand on a clearcut Hindu 
Mahasahha ticket, who owe no allegiance to any organiaation which is not pledired 
wholly and solely to safeguard and promote the special interests of Hindudom as a 
whole. To the Hindus all over India, there can be no distinction between the 
so-called national interest and the Hindu interest. Because what is after all the 
ideology the Hindu Mabasabha represents ? Independence of India, indivisibility of 
India, representation in proportion to the population strength, public servic4 to 
go by merit alone and the fundamental rights of freedom of worship, languat^e 
script, etc., guaranteed to all citiaens alike are some of the basic principles on 
which the Hindu Mahasahha takes its stand. It realises that the best iuterests 
of the Hindus themselves demand under the present circumstances that the 
Indian Nation and the Indian State should be based on these fuudamcutai 
foundations. 

The conception of any genuine Nationality also that takes no account of any 
communal or credal super-arrogatiuns into consideration, can go no further. That 
is why the Hindu Mahasahha claims that there can be no conflict or clash 
between Hindu interests and the interests of thp Indian Nation as a whole. 

The Hindu Mahasahha seeks not an inch more than what is legitimately due 
to it or than what it is willing to concede to all don-Hindu minorities iu 
India in strict proportion to their population strength. But it follows from this 
very just and legitimate conception of true Nationalism that the Hindu Mahasahha 
should not yield an inch of what is legitimately due to the Hindus on ground of 
national equity to the Muslims or anyone else simply because they do not ha))])en 
to be Hindus. But the Congress, the Forward Bloc and all such organizations in 
India have sinned against this conception of real Nationality under a false notion 
of geographical nationality. 

If the Congress or the Forward Bloc do not want to call themselves as 
representative bodies of the Hindus alone and claim to represent the Indian Nation 
as a whole, the only logical and honest policy for them would 'be 40 t to seek clcetion 
on behalf of the Hindu electorate alone as they invariably do at present. 8o lon^ 
as the electorates are divided communally, these bodies who call tbcmsolveB 
national should refuse to stand for election on behalf of any of those communal 
electorates. They should wait till a real national electorate is ushered into being. 
But tiiis double dealing and misguided policy on the part of the Congress or 
the Forward Bloc or any of these so-called national bodies have done an incalc ulable 
harm both to tlie Hindu interests and the national interests as well. The result of 
this pseudo-nationalistic error on the part of the Hindu Congressites with all its 
Blocks and their heads was the Hindus were left entirely unrepresented as HiiHlim 
all round. The second most important and urgent item on which the Hindu 
sanghatanists all over India must bend all Hieir energies and activities is «iie 
programme for the militarization of Hindus. The war which has now reached our 
shores directly constitutes at once a danger and an opportunity which both render 
it imperative that tlie militaiization movement must be intensified and every branch 
of the Hindu Mahasahha in evei-y town and village must actively engage itself in 
rousing the Hindu people to join the army, navy, the aerial forces and the different 
war inaustries. 

Militarization of Hindus 

Militarization and industrialisation of our Hindu nation ought to be the first 
two immediate objectives which we must pursue and secure to the best of our 
power if we want to utilise the war situation in the world as effectively as possible 
to defend the Hindu interest. 

Again it must be noted that Jaimn’s entry into the war has exposed us directly 
and immediately to attack by Britain's enemies. Consequently whether we like it 
or not, we shall, have to defend our own hearth and home against the ravages ot 
the war and thii can only be done by intensifying the Government’s war effort to 
defend India. Hindu Mahasabhaites must, therefore, rouse Hindus especially in ^he 
provinces Bengal and Assam as effectively as possible to enter the military forces 
of all arms wi&out losing a single minute. , # ♦ r- 

If but you act up according to these instructions I guarantee that the tuture 
of our Hindu race, our religion and of our nation OMbnot fail to be even inor^ 
glorious than our ancient past had been. The great war to-day has dwarfed an 
other issues and no one can say with certainty who will emerge successful ou^‘ 
this world chaos. But one thing can still be said as the most probable to hapF* 
i.e„ if but tile Hindus stick to this immediate programme and take advantage w 
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i]m fnllcBt extent pOMible of the ver eituatioiii pressing on the movement for the 
^liuriiation of the Hindu race, then our Hindu nation ia bound to emerge far 
mm now^l. coneoUdated and aituatcd in. an incomparably more advanti^us 
n^onto face iaauee after the war— whether it be an internal anti-Hindu civil war 
OT a constitutional crieie or an armed revolution. 


The Assam Hindu Sabha Conference 

Special 8essioo*-GaahaU— 21st November 1941 

« The Welcome Addiiess 


The Bjiecial session of the Assam Provincial Hindu Sablm Conference was 
held at Oauhati on the 2Ut November 1941 in a spaciona j>aiidal in front 
of the Judge's Court, Mr. K. /). Savarfear, rresideut, All-India Hindu Mahnsabha, 
presiding. 

In course of hie address as Chairman of the Kcceptioii C.'omniittee Kni- 
Bahadur Durgeshwar Sharma extended a hcurly welcome to ttic guests and dele- 
gates, which was followed by a brief reference to the luumuny and peaceful 
atmosphere in which till rct^eiUly the ditferciit communities in the Hindn-fold 
used to live in the Province. But, continued the speaker, in recent days things 
have been taking different shapes and some of the Hiiulns are being Rligiiiatised 
as backward and are being ke])t alcmf from the Hindu-fold itself, lie therefore, 
made a fervent appeal to the Hindus to rise up to the occasion and to save the 
cominunUy from Uie ruin that is on its. 

The Hai Bahadur added : *1 have been talking of peace all the time but it 
is gone. The canker of Communalism has been lot loose among ns. Vigorous 
attempts are being made to reduce the political importance of the majority com- 
munity into an insiguificaiit minority. 

the last Oeiisus, the Hindus dwindled enormously. An immigration 
nroject, dressed up as a Development Scheme, is in simiiltuiieoiis operation. 
They are both co-relaled. The object of these moves is to sacrifice the Hindu for 
the benefit of the Mohammedans. The seeds of conflagration has been sown.’*. 

Dwelling on the question of a sefiarate University for Assam vis-a-vis the 
Assam University Bill of the present Ministry which is at present on legislative 
anvil, the speaker observed ; “A University has been conceived for us and its 
very idea quite naturally carries a glamour about it. A communal ratio is itroposed 
to be , filed in the Executive of the University. But no communal ratio lias yet 
Ix^ii fixed in the number of graduates of dilfcrent grades which this UnivciKity 
will be required to turn out. But it can be arranged. 'J'be advancement of learning 
is going to he adjusted into a communal ratio, 'ibis is the edncaiiou we are going 
to be regaled with.*' 

Heferring to the War, the Kai-Bahadur said that it oflered an opportunity to 
the Hindus who should without reserve, join the military service ; ‘‘/or. we arc.** 
be said, ‘‘out to win the War.’* 'J’he s{icakcr also sympathised with the British in 
this hour of their need. 

in conclusion, the Chairman lamented that hitherto they bad not received 
any sympathetic consideration from the Ciovernmcnt whenever they had made 
requests on matters of vital importance to the Hindus of the province ; but now 
he ho|ied that their collective eflforts would not go in vain. 

The PRBSiDENriAL Address 

Rising to address the Conference amidst cheers, Peer *9cf'rtr/V«r cxiiresscd 
if- Pau-Hindu consciousness, which was now visible all over 
uinduswan, had reached its easternmost province of India in such a degree. 
I continued Veer Bavarkar, should not lament that they were not 

. Hhidu leaders of India, On the other Jiand it was evident, 

^cording to the speaker, Uiat they (Assam Hindus) were not conscious of their 
r!!? fxtslence, Kefering to Uie position of the Hindus in Binil, the Punjab and 
32|8R1. tJae President said that in those provinces the Hindus were now alive to 
tneir problems. In Assam) however, in aplte of miscalculation by the Oovernment 
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to reduce the Hindu majority into a minority they atill remained a majority atid 
there lay the bone, 

Criticiaing the Congreaa policy towards the Hindu interests, Veer Savarkar 
observed that the plight of the Hindus in the riot-affected areas in recent montha 
would amply prove utter callousness of the Congress in this respeet. This proved 
the fact that the Hindu cause suffered in their hands. He, therefore, made it 
perfectly clear that the Hindus had no alternative but to join the Hindu Mahasabha 
in large numbers. He suspected that there was a move on the part of the Congreas 
to compromise on the Pakistan issue and this was due to the weakness of the 
Congress organisation* Bhould that happen, continued Veer Savarkar, it would 
seriously affect the Hindu cause and their very existence in Hindusthan. 

He , also observed that the Congress regimes in some of the provinces could 
not, in the name of majority rule, effect substantial reforms for the betterment of 
the Hindus. Concluding the President emphasised that the Hindu Mahasabha was 
no communal organisation for the fact that they were in majority in Hiudnstban 
while others like the Muslims were in minority. 


Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference 

Tenth Session— Bnrdwan — 29th. November 1941 

The Presidential Address 

The Tenth Session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference was held nt 
Burdwan on the 29th. November 1941, under the presidency of Dr. Shyama Prasai 
Mukherjeat who in the cause of bis address said : — 

“Though Hindu-Mtislitn differences have been accentuated in recent years 
mainly on account of the clever and manipulating |)olicy of the Bsrilish Government, 
the Mahasabha doea not ignore the broad fact that even before the advent of 
British rule, Hindu-Muslim clashes and antagonism marred the admiiiistratiou 
of India during many periods of her long history. The Mahasabha believes that 
Hindu-Muslim unity will come, not by one placating the other in an irrational 
manner, not by one dominating over the other in a wicked way, but by an open 
recognition of the fact that both occupy the position of India's children, and 
though there are some important spheres of their lives where differences may be 
manifest, there is a fundamental unity between both, and by the maintenance of 
their combined welfare will India’s lasting prosperity be achieved. Thediffercnm 
that exist between them are to be mutually respected so that neither party may 
have any reasonable CRiise of suspicion against the other. But joint actior is 
possible only on the acceptance by all parties of Indian indivisibility and on iheir 
readiness to admit the due share to the country that the Hindus justly claim for 
themselves, primarily responsible as they, are for their country's welfare and pros- 
perity. The Hindus by weakening theroselveB will not help the cause of Uindu- 
Muslim unity. A strong and virile Hindu movement must to-day be a necessary 
part of India’s political life. Only this will make the saner elements among the 
Muslims realise that a harmonious communal relationship is essential for the 
aafety and welfare of Muslims themselves and it is not a matter which is the 
primary concern of Hindus.” 

Dr. Mukherjee then referred to the position of Hindus in Bengal, and said : 
^In political sphere the constitution has beeii so framed that they have been 

reduced to a state of servility in the land of their birth An economic systeni 

has grown up in the province which has kept the Bengali Hindus outside its useful 
sphere, and to-day they are at their wits’ end and know not how to carry on their 
bare existence. Government is supported by reactionary elements which little care 
for the welfare of the province. It has taken a special delight in depriving the 
Hindus of Uieir vital and legitimate rights. The wrongs done to the Hindus lu 
connection with the recent census derations, illustrate the extent to which tne 
authoritieB may stoop for crippling the Hindus. The atmosphere demands the steady 
and growing influence of the Hindu Mahasabha in this province.” , 

Dr. Mukherjee referred to the various hardships from which Hindus of Bengj» 
were suffering, and said : the Hindu Mahasabha grows, it will \| 

establish such underatanding and relationship with the progressive elements in » 
other communities as would lead to a happier and prouder Bengal. It is a 
of deep anxiety to all well-wiahers of the province that at a time when the 
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nAiioaal sUoAtioA thowA growing ttgnt of violent difiniption*, communal relation* 
ship in Bengal should be marked by mutual distrust and ilt-wiil/’ 

^ Oonclading, Or. Shayama Prasa i Mukherj&t referretl in detail to the War 
situation In relation to India and observed : *^England could yet secure India’s 
eood-wilt, if In her dealings with this country, she genuinely placed India’s 
national interesU in the forefront. Even to*day she unmistakably shows her 
determination not to part with real power and India acCi>rdiiig U) her plan, must 
plan, must play the role of the second fiddle. After having itself sown with care 
and ' iiigennity the seeds of discord and disunity which have grown to*day into a 
monstrous demand of Pakistan, Government now asks with an air of supreme in* 
Bocence for previous agreement among ditfereiit elomonts in the country as a 
condition precraent for constitutional advance. Did such absence of agreement ever 
in the past stand in the way of ^>tate decisions on iin{>ortant coiislituttonal issues 
contrary to India’s real welfare ? 

Was the Communal Award agreed to by all parties ? Were the forms of 
Government and other provisions contsiued in the Acts of 1020 and llKMi the results 
of agreement ? Has the recent exteiiHion of the term of tlio Legislatnn*a boon sane* 
iioneti with the knowledge and approvnl of all ? Did the new scheme of the 
Viceroy’s Expanded Council wait for the Idessings of all parties ? It is only when 
the selfish interests of England are at stake and real |H>wcr has to be parlki with, 
that absence of agreement is trotted out as supreme obHtncIc. In every country, 
there are groups of Quislings always available to act at the bidding of the iiiterlo* 
per against tta genuine national interests aiul--tpo our utter shaine-Jndia is no 
exception to this.” 


2nd. Day— Resolutions— Burdwan—SOth. November 1041 

Fresh Oisnmuh for Assam 

The concliidgig day’s sitting of the Conference cominenced at 3 p.m. on the 
:v>th. November, Dr. Hliyamn Prosad Mookhcrj(‘(j |)rcsi<ling. More than thirty 
resolutions were adopted on various matters coiiccnuiig the Hindus of the province, 
the political situation in the country and social and economic luohlmcs. 

The Conference demanded a fresh census in the ])rovincc under the exclusive 
<'Ontrol of the Central Government, free from all interference by the Provincial 
l iovern merit, as also a test census at an early date, utid called ripon the ftovcrnmeiit 
not to rwoastitute any local self-governing Wlics on the basin of the recent ronsns 
operations. 

SpepUng on this resolution, Mr. V. C, Chatter jcv, on helialf of the Hindus of 
Bengal, a])|>ealed to the Government to preserve us a national memento the 
enumeration slip of Dr. llabindranath Tagore. 'I'he speaker had been reliably 
informed that the poet refused to record his cashi in answer to cpiestion No. Ill 
on the slip, and had recorded himself as a Hindu, lie announced that over dO 
lakhs of |>oople in the province had rcspiondcd to the rorpicst of the Hindu Maha 
l^ahha not to record caste. 

Otber Resolutions 


'The propagandist utterances of the iSot^rctary of State for India and of the 
fjovernment of India attributing sinister fifth columnist activities to Mr. Stihhas 
Gliaiidra Bose without any evidence whatsoever,” was condemned by the ITonferenix*, 
which demanded the withdrawal of “such irresiH>n8ilile awusntion.” 

A resolution declared that the “Ministry of Bengal docs not enjoy the 
( OnfirUnce of the Hindus,” and called upon all nationalist forces iii Bengal to 
('ombine “in order to remove the present Ministry from i>ower.” 

Sangathaii work among the Hindus, the Ooromunal Award and its antiulmcni, 
w education policy of the Bengal Government, the Pakistan Scheme, militarisation 
of Hindus, the Bhagalpur ban, religious Instruction to Hindu prisoners in jail and 
music before mosque formed the subject matter of orther resolutions a^lopterl by Uio 
Conference. 


- Protesting i^inst the statement made by Mr. Amcry. Hc^*rctnry of Htatc for 
India, in the House of Commons, “which is definit(;ly mislea<Ung and does not 
vwertiy represent the Ipusts regarding the recrudescence of disturbances in the 
UaccA town consequent upon the recent ^Id” procession, the Conference, by another 
WKMution i^retted that the Government or Bengal had “misled the Becretai y of 
(State for India and through him the British public.'’ 

Dr. Mookheijee, in his concluding speech, called upon the young men of 
"2ngal to attend the Bhagalpur session of ue All-India Hindu Maha Bimha. He 
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revetted that besides '‘non-Hindus and the Goverament of the country, manv 
Hindus were hostile to the Hindu Maha Sabha. We are not against the MuBlimg 
who are sons of Bengal,” he said. *'but we only want to defend our interests.” 


The Akhand Bharat Conference 


Presidential Address — Lahore — ^80th. Norember 1942 


Any attempt to disturb the territorial integrity of India in the interests of 
short-range strategy during the period of the war, or as a long range policy, will be 
resisted by every Nationalist, of whatever community or creed, declared Jklr. 
Jamnadaa Afehta, M. L. A. ( Central ), in his presidential address to the Aklmnd 
Bharat Conference held at Lahore on the 30th. November 1941 :~ 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Pakistan movement really originated in 
1005 when Lord Minto persuaded a number of muslim zamindars and other 
subservient sections of the Muslim community to wait on him in a deputation, 
under the leadership of H. H. the Aga Khan, to put forward a demand for sei^arate 
rights and privileges for Muslims. This led to the introduction of sejiarate 
electorates for the legislatures and local bodies and communal representation in tiu* 
public services. The process of separatism, thus started, culminated in the demand 
of the Muslim League for the partition of India as embodied la the Lahore 
resolution of 1910. 

Analysing the Pakistan scheme, Mr. Mehta said that Mr. Jinnah and his friends 
would not remain in a federated India because of the majority, but they did not 
hesitate to demand a federation of their own in which the Muslims were in a 
majority. Why should the minority in a Muslim Federation, asked Mr. ]\l(;hta, 
accept majority rule, and added that if there was any justification for dividini: 
India into two federations, there was an equal justification for dividing it into ten. 
On a jiarity of reasoning, the Hindus and Bikhs in the Punjab might as well refuse 
to live in a federation where they were in a minority and would be justified in 
demanding a partition of the Punjab. This, in its turn, might lead to a further 
division, because the Muslims in the Hindu area would ask for a further division, and 
the iwocess would continue until a Pakistan was established for every street and cverj’ 
mohalla. Mr. Mehta characterised Pakistan as an absurd scheme, and exjyi’esscd the 
hope that every true Nationalist in the country would oppose it tooth and nail. 


ResolntlonB 

The Conference adopted a resolution reiterating its opinion that, dc8])ite the 
diversity of religions, India was an indivisible unit both geographically and 

f olitically, that the economic and political interests of all the peoples residing in 
ndia were common, and that any partition of the country was bound to create and 
accentuate constant friction between the various communities, leading to internecine 
wars and consequent exposure to foreign aggression. 

The resolution characterised the Pakistan scheme as unpatriotic, fantastic, 
impracticable and fraught with great dangers to the political, social and econoiDu* 
progress of the country. 

The Conference further expressed the view that the Pakistan sebeme was but 
the logical culmination of the divide and rule policy pursued by the British nilcis 
of this country, and warned them against perpetrating the greater eiinic oi 
supporting it. a a 

The resolution was moved by Master Tara Singh, the Akali l^^der, aim 
supported by prof. Abdul Majid Khan. Rai Bahadur Melir Chand Khaniia oi 
P^awar aha Sir Gokal Chand Narang, a former Minister of the Punjab. 



The National Liberal Federation of India 

Twenty-third Seaelon— >Madnia— 26th. Deeember 1941 

The Presidential Address 


The Twenty Third Session of the National Liberal Federation of India com- 
menced its three days' sittliij; in Rasika Banjan Sabha Hall, MyUpore, Madras on 
the ‘i6th. Deeember 1041 under the presidency of Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy^ Ex- 
Miuster, Government of Bengal. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad said that the Liberal Federation had a noble tradition and 
a rich record of service and had a great part to play in shaping the political 
dcHtifiy of India. '*VVo shall be straying away from a correct perspective if a 
belief ever gains ground that the Liberal Federation has played out its role and 
that it should now make room for intolerant factional organisations.'' They were 
meeting under the shadow of a serioua danger of foreign aggression to their 
country. The Japanese menace which hod been threatening India and Burma for 
the last several months had at last come on them. Defence of the motherland was 
their first and foremost concern. 

After paying a tribute to />;*. Rabindranath Tagore^ “who was the most 
l»owerful liberalising agent in the realm of thought". Hir 6\ K. CAirtfamaiti 
and Sir Bijoy Chand Mahtab, Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan, whose death 
OiH'urrcd in the last year, the President went on to aisiMiss the [tolitical situation 
in the country. "J'he primary political cpicslion is: how to preserve the demot^ratio 
method in the political system of the country. 'J'hc situation in our country is 
worsened by the' appeals made by extremists who are impatient of democratic 
conditions. We are faced with a situation where the political party formulatea 
principles or policies in advance of public discussions and refuses to compromise 
under any circumstances. The multiplicity of parties and groups in our country 
hliowB that the spirit of co-operation and compromise is inadecpiaicly develoiKsf. 
The Constitution Act of 1935. in its working, gives ns a glimpse into the trends 
of the party-government in India. It docs not augur well for ino future. When 
the elections under the new Constitution Act wore fought, it was found that the 
('ongresH party came out generally successful at the and in seven provinces 

they obtained majorities to their credit. The Congress I’rirty did not fail to exploit 
their sfdendid electoral victories to the strengthening of their position, and they 
could easily extract an assurance from His Excellency the Viceroy that there 
would be no undue interference with their administration. They accepted Ministry. 
But it is striking that in the matter of formation of Ministry and in pursuit of 
Ministerial work, the Congress I'arty showed a dellnitc leaning towards fascist 
methods, 'lliey did not take in into account that the peculiar conditions of the 
country, arising from communal electorate and different minority interests, ruled 
out the case for one party government. They recruited Ministers from their, own 
party ; they abandoned other parties and even refused their co-or>eration. 

“As a political theory, a homogeneous cabinet with unity of purpose ia 
effective and useful, but as a political strategy it led to disastrous results. All 
other non-CongresB parties felt that under the Congress regime they had no access 
to power, nor should they be given any opportunity to serve. Frankness requires 
it to be stated tliat if the Congress Ministry had been thrown ot»en to the members 
of tbe non-Congresa Hindus and Muslims, their administration could not have 
left lacerated feelings in any section of the community so as to create tKilitical 
animosities and antagonisms of so acute a type as is found in non-Congress 
organisationa. 'J'he Congress threw political wisdom to the winds and hugged 
abstract political theories, which, in practical politics, proved a great handicap. 
If tbe Congress could continue in power, they might have mown down op}:> 08 itioii 
to a considerable extent. But again in obedience to abstract reasoning they left 
their positions of vantage. Every nationalist will deplore the Congress going out 
Rt the dictate of barren idealism." . . 

The President then traced the genesis of tbe new Constitution Act of *935 
«nd o^d ^ that the time-table in the instalment of reforms in India was so 
irritating that ^e country was easily thrown into a cauldron 
discontent due to a sense of frustration* It snowed a total lack of inujginatioa 
92 
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on the part of the Britiah. Sir Bijoy Frasad explained how the technique of 
contiitutionalism must be employed in the circumstances of India. **We should 
be governed by the objective couditions of the country. I feel that our political 
atmgele, to be effective and fruitful, must move around the orbit of consiitu. 
tionaflsm ; it must seize every vantage of power lor further conquest of the 
State machinery.** 


. A Constitutional Convention 

*Tn sober realism, the transference of political power to India can only take 
place through the consent of the British nation. Because, in theory, the Imperial 
Parliament is the sole Constituent Assembly of the British Empire. All this 
does ndt rule out the wresting of political power or the creation of proper 
sanctions for achieving the desired political goal. If the political system is to be 
suited to the new needs and demands of the country, it must be fashioned by 
Indians themselves. Historically, a Constituent Assembly is convened to frame 
the constitution of a new state and is understood to be committed to three basic 
postulates : (1) it is a sovereign body ; (2) it is to function on the free will of a 
free people ; (3) its decisions are final. Such a concept of the Constituent Assembly 
is related to the phenomenon of revolution. But in our country the objective 
conditions being different, the Constituent Assembly should meet as a consiiiuent 
convention, and in order that the Constitution framed may be relate to the 
demands of the new situations obtaining in the country, the convention should 
derive its powers from the people. But the Convention elected for the defiiiite 
puriMses of drafting the fundamental laws of the country, should neither be 
unwieldy ; nor should it be made a party question to establish the siipreniary 
of a particular party. Situated as we arc, we suffer from certain limitations in 
the matter of election of National Convention. The country has not np till now 
gone through the training of universal franchise ; the political immaturity of the 
ordinary voters will be evident from the high percentage of illiterScy in the laud. 
In the circumstances, the national Convention for the specific purpose of drafting 
the constitution should consist of a small body or people elected either by the 
executives of the different political organisatious of the country or by the provfnciul 
legislatures on the basis of proportional representation. Those who are revolving 
round the orbit of Communal Award and deriving political importance therefrom 
would naturally view with disfavour any democratic proposal for the framinji; of 
India’s future constitution. But this much they should concede that a majority 
decision, at least on matters not affecting their fundamental rights, should not 
be resisted. The National Convention should cease to exist after its allotted task 
is gone through. On the analogy of the Dominions, the Constitution as framed 
by the National Convention, may receive the imprimatur of ay^proval by the 
Provincial or Central Legislatures before ratification by the British Parliament. 
Under the present conditions, the authority and the initiative for summoning a 
National Convention lie with the Government of India, and ultimately with the 
British Government, but the demand for such a Convention can be adumbrated 
by the different political parties and the ]>ro^incial legislatures.*’ 

Turning to the Pakistan movement, the President said : "I'he Pakietan 
movement, as propagated by the Muslim League, is a challenge to the fundamental 
unity running through the whole continent of India ; it is a repudiation of the 
unity of purpose which underlies the external multitudinous ramifientiona of 
society, it encourages an attitude towards life where emphasis is placed on difi* 
erences and incompatibilities in scorn of the impulse of cohesion. The Pakietan 
movement is undemocratic as it perpetuates the two-nation theory in the political, 
economic and social planes. The true way to maintain Hindu-MoBlem 
'by according due respect to the true distinctness of the different parts.’ .b 
M oslem friendship is to be viewed not as a mere device for political necessity l)«‘. 
as Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore stressed, ‘it is for the sake of our humanity, tor 
the full growth of our soul that we must turn our mind towards the ideal of loo 
spiritual unity of man.’ 

Failure of reforms 

“It is a constitutional tragedy of the highest kind that the Ciovernroent o 
India Act, 1935, which granted a federal form of Government, could . 
applied to the provinces whereas the Central Government continued to be i» 
old habiliment of the Reforms of 1919. Provincial autonomy without the Integra h 
influence of a federal form at the Centre was incongruous. With an irrespouw 
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eseciitive in the Centre. Provincial Autonomy inceneed provincial iealouRies and 
introduced elementa of dieintegratipn involving an aBanult on the funaamental unity 
of India. The deceiitralieing influence of pro'^incial autonomy was complicate 
by the fact that the barge of the Indian Constitution was towed, to Uie Communal 
Award* With such a handicap, no constitutional machinery can function smoothly 
and effectively. I do not criticise the Award so much in the matter of allotment 
of seats, althonj^h in a democratic form of government votes are counted and not 
weighed, as I do in the matter of repudiation of the principle of citisenship. We 
are under the Award not so many citizens owing allegiaiice to the mother country 
to be returned to the liCgisIaturcs by our countrymen, but we shall have to romsin 
confined in the compartment of religion for electoral and legislative purposes. The 
failure of the present GonstitiiUon is evident from the release of the forces of 
retrogression. The country is, therefore, impatient for new effective, political 
reforms. . 

“It is true that there is the promise of the British Government to the grant 
of Dominion Status of the Westminster variety within the shortest |)eriod of time 
after the conclusion of the war. I’here is no doubt that we Liberals stand for 
l)omiiiion Status, as conteniplaied by the Statute of Westminster. 193J. It is 
difficult to fore^'ast what order will emerge out of the present mighty conflict of 
comt>eting ideas. After the war, the Statute of WestmiuHtcr may tiiidefgo changes : 
and the nature of Dominion sovereignty may he suit ably inoaificti to strengthen 
the enduring character of the Commonwealth. With this wo are not at present 
concerned. The Federation should claim for India the attainment of the status 
and (unctions of the Dominious within a brief and dermite period after the terniiii* 
ation of the war. I would, therefore, urge that there must he an unequivocal 
declaration by the British (tovcriiment that after the war India shall no longer 
1)6 treated as a dependency and that our coiiHtitution shall give us the same status 
and powers as that of any other unit of the British Ci)mmoi) wealth. If the 
Doiuinion Hiatus ns hedged round with restrictions and safoguards intorferiiig witJii 
the full play of the functions of rcsfionsihlc Government, the Federation must 
stand up to resist them. No cabinet dictatorship should bo installed with an irre* 
movable Executive as the guiding spirit. 

Vague Oonditionh 

'The mere ])ledg;e of Dominion Btatus docs not inspire enthusiasm smongst our 
countrymen tx^ause it is fasiened round with three vague conditious: (1) there is no 
definite time limit at the end of which the pledge will lie redeemed ; (2) the transfer 
of |X)liticaf powers should be consistent with certain historic and other obligations 
which the Imtish Government have towards India ; (3) the right of self-deiermin* 
atioi) will be conceded in the event of agreement amongst Indians tbemselves. This 
three-fold brake emphasised in the recent declarations of the Viceroy and the BiM^rctary 
of Htate for India has rendered the ]dedge illusory and incapable of being redeemed. 
The history of British rule in India is strewn with many a broken pledge, and 
they have honoured such pledges only when the Indian national demand proved 
inexorable. It is a sad comment on British statesmanship. The" declaration 
by tlic British Prime Minister that the Atlantic Charter so fur it relates to tho 
right of all ]»eoplc8 to choose the form of Government under which they will live, 
will not be applicable to India has disappointed Indians greatly, and it has 
deepened their suspicion that Great Britain is npt sincere about her war aims 
and in her declarations that this struggle is for the creation of a new world order 
and for the vindication of Democracy. 

The Viceroy’s Council 

**pi6 Liberal Federation has recognised that the present time is not 
congenial for bargaining, though India’s grievances arc profound and many, 
•DQ It specifically asked that the 'Central Government should he so recoustrucM 
*5 by convention a fully national character’ and ‘the British Government 

sboiild not ordinarily intertere with any policy that has the supitort of such an 
hxMutive and the Central Legislature. All this could be done within the 

limitations of the Constitution Act of 1935. But the demand for ixilitical reforms 
I tt?** of war met with routine answers from the Vittcroy and Hecretary 

oi state. The vague pledge of Dominion Status was recalle<i and everything 
waa promise after the war in an indefinite manner. The effective part of the 
of the Viceroy’s Council without introduci^ therein sn 
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Viceroy bae got a team of able individuals in the expanded Council. Ability loses 
its effectiveness in the barren channel of non-responsibility. Moreover* the poiiev 
is executed in a half-hearted way. The portfolios of Defence and Finance should 
also have been entrusted to non-official Indians, enjoying the confidence of the 
country. If the Viceroy’s Council is fully replaced by responsible noii-ofiitiajg 
and if the rule of collective reiy>onsibility without undue interference with the 
policy adopted by the Executive Council are stressed and followed* public con. 
ndence might be slowly established. The sooner the present dyarchical arraii« c- 
ment in the Executive Council is removed* the better for all concerned. 1 uu, 
sure that the Indian members of the Council will soon realise >he difficulties of 
working under such a system and will feel greatly handicapped by the presence of 
colleagues who are neither responsible to the people nor are in a position to 
approach important issues from the national point of view. 

Principle of Functional Representation 

'The Communal Award, we have found, strikes at the basis of citizenRhip, 
Rights of citizenship are derived from the fact that citizens are members of society. 
The scheme of the Communal Award is strung on a different note : the common 
life is subordinated to the communal life ; the social well-being is sacrificed to group 
Interests. The Liberal Federation cannot but fight for the rights of citizenRhip, 
The conception of citizenship, it must be noted, is a functional one. We posBcss 
rights as means of achieving social welfare. Our rights are related to funciioiiB 
and they are to be respected by the State because of their social implicationn. if 
this modern sociological approach is accepted, it will be found that functionnl 
representation in the legiBlature should be accepted as the alternative to communul 
representation. It is contended by critics that functional representation is a 
reactionary move. They forget that the functional theory of right is the heart of 
the modern concept of the State. The method of representation is to be judged 
by the test if the free will of citizens is reflected in the legislature. It Ih an 
erroneous contention that functional representation will bring together a niiseella- 
neons group of representatives, eager for advancing their occupational interests. 
Representatives are not expected to act as mere delegates and vassals ; they are as 
much interested in social welfare as the representatives of geographical areas. But 
functional representation has certain merits, especially in a country like India. It 
will teach our people that our rights are correlative with functions ; it will do away 
with unwieldy geographical areas ; it will help political coDSciousuess and empha- 
sise the need for organised action.” 

Turning to the problem of defence, Sir B, P, Singh Roy said : “A tlsry large 
portion of Indian revenue is required for military expenditure and it will be most 
unfortunate if the policy of greater Indianisation with consequent rednetio.. of 
British troops and the strengthening of Indian air and naval forces are not pursued 
with zeal and foresight. The present rate of progress in the matter is disappointing. 
The potential resources of the country nave not been carefully husbanded to 
consolidate* the land, air and naval forces of India. To-day we are rich with 
resources but weak in materials ; our contributions to the successful proBecution 
of the war on behalf of the Allies are limited by the short-sighted policies in 
respect of armament and industrialisation. But in pushing on our demands, we 
should not forget that the transfer of political power is more important than the 
question of Indianisation iu the Army. 

A National Army 

“The war has already reoebed our frontiers. To stand by and watch the 
vandaltBiu of infamous aggressors invites disasters on us. Our grievances against 
British rule are great and grave, but we have a duty to our own country. vU 
cannot calmly see our country overrun by plunderous hordes. This is not the 
time to bargain on the doctrinal plane, althougn we should not stop imprcBBing 
the British Government that for fuller utilisation of the willing co-operation pt 
India the settling of political accounts is urgent. As realists, we cannot remain 
indifferent to the need for co-operation in war efforts and to the necessity oi 
political adjustment. I am happy to find that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after ms 
recent release has made a significant statement that in the grouping that exisi 
there is also no doubt that the progressive forces of the world are aiign^ 
with the gMoip represented by Russia, Britain, America and China, and that 

’wished well to the group which contains the progressive forces.’ It regisw 

definite swing of opinion in favour of co*operation and removal of all 
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meiitB to oominon action for a common canse. Tiie war has focDtacti onr attention 
on the need for a National Army. It haa quickened our deetre for seH-reliauce 
for the growth of national life in all its aepec ta. 1 cannot conclude my obaervationa 
on the world-war without paying our tribute of respect to the lighting 

^***^*^he J^nesident neat dealt with the problems of^Indians overseas and tlic 
draft Indo-Burma aid, Indo-Ceylon Agreements and hoped thst Mr. Anev’s 
assurance that be would get the two agreements modified suitably would he 
implemented.” 

Transfer of Power 

In conclusion, the President said : “In the sphere of politics the transfer of 

power to Indians is necessary, in the field of economics, nriniary efforts should be 

the augmentation of national wealth with rquitablo (iistrihiitinn amongst all 
the dynamic factors of prodiictton ; iu suidal iiiattcrH, we should rise from the 
slough of listlessness and make otir society more vigorous and reB|)onsive. Hut 
signs are not wanting that the political objociive is being neglected in the 
scramble for groiip-suprenmcy ; that economic legiKlations are diriurtod towards 
the growth of class antagonisin wilhoui paying heed to the creation of national 
wealth ; and that soidal apathy and iiiHtnbiltiy are {perpetuated by a fidso eoiieept 
of individualism. We must overcome the siPiiit of brooding dissatisfaction that 
prevails in the country. I feel that the lime is high for ait active rally around 

the flag of couBtructive nationalism fi»r the attain mcnl of oisr objectives. I trust 

the Federation will keep this in mind. Haude Mataram.” 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Madras>~27th. December 1041 

Han of Mahasaiuia Oonokmnep 

A resolution condemning the action of the Bihar (loverumeiit in baniiinir 
the Hindu Mahaaabha Bession at Hhagalpiir was adopted at to-diiy s session of 
the Federation. 

Condolence resolutions touching ibo death of Sir 0. Y. Obininmani, l>r. 
Kabindranath Tagore, the Maharnjadhiraja of Btirdwaii and Messrs. S. P. Hasn 
of Calcutta and H. B. Gokhale of Nagpur wers moved from the chair and adopted, 
all delegates standing. 

'Jlie Ht, Hon, 6>intvasa Saatri then moved the following resolution on the 
happenings at Hhagalpur. 

*‘'J'he National Liberal Federation of India dec|ply dcnlores the turn that 
things have taken regarding the Hession of the Hindu MaiuiHabha that was to 
have beet) held in Hhagalnur. The ban placed on it by the Hibar Government 
is a denial of one of the fundamental rights of citi/.eiishii) for which there was 
)iO justification in the circumstatices. 'J'hu Federation holds that it was the 
duty of the Bihar administration to afford {uotcclion to a lawful meeting of 
citizens from any apprehended molestation or disturbance. The f'ederaiioii con- 
demns emphatically the arbitrary action of the (Government that has diiven the 
President of tiie Hindu Mabasabha and many distinguished members of it into 
an exceedingly difiicult situation in which they have by tlieir conduct earned 
the sympathy and respect of their countrymen.” 

The resolution, Mr. Sasiriar said, was worded in mild terms and his Bt)epeli 
should also be similarly worded. Hciit and broken as be was by sge. his sluggish 
blood, he found, ran somewhat swiftly as he moved the resolution. The ordinary 
rule was that people must be assisted by the Government to fierforin their lawful 
duties and exercise their lawful rights. Where a disturbance of such exercise was 
possible, the Government, if it was fore-warned, should also forearm itself and 
provide the necessary assistance to those wishing to exercise their rights. ]ti 
certain cases, he admitted, it might not l>c possible to {»revcnt a disturbance or 
hold it in check siifiiciently to let the exercise of the lawful right and in such 
abnormal cases the law permitted the police to ban a lawful meeting and let the 
disturbers of public peace prevail for the time being. Huch cases however yWere 
rare, at any rale, should be rare where vigilance was commou in the protection of 
|>eople employed in the lawful ocenpations. . . 

Mr. Sa$tri then narrated the events culminating in the arrests of Uiridti 
Mshasabha leaders and said that the action that Mr. Bavsrkar and other leaders 
wok merited the approbation of all indeiiendcnt ai»d honourable etUzens iloud 
applause). Mr. Savarkar was “a man of peace” and he decided that dim days 
oofore the Bakrid) the Mabasabha should conclude its sessions, thus affording an 
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interTftl long enough to let passions subside and the city fall into its usual mood 
This, however, did not satisfy the local administration and it decided to ban the 
meeting until things should settle down, i. e«, until the 6th January. Mr. Savaikar^! 
patience was exhausted. The speaker said he was not well acquainted with Mr 
Bavarker and had met him only once at “one of those infructuous pacificatory tea's 
organised by Sir Ohimanlal Hetalvad.*' On that occasion he had expected to see » 
gentleman perverse, obstinate and loud but found “a thin-looking, ouiet Maharashtra 
chap speaking slowly and deliberately, seldom raising his voice and always apparen. 
tly in full possession of his mind and knowing exactly what he want^,** in 
talk there was nothing to remind one of his unparalleled experiences. His life was 
marked by the greatest hardships and considerable amount of what might he 
called “undeserved persecution.” There was no note of bitterness in his speech 
nothing certainly an ti-(iovern merit or anti-British. Mr. Sastri said be at oricc 
conceived a great admiration for the man and his own estimate of the person had 
been confirmed by Mr. Savarkar’s behaviour during this trying episode. For 
Mr. Savarkar did all he could to sec that the matter passed off quietly and the 
Mahasabha was allowed to exercise its unquestioned right of meeting. He gave 
no offence whatever so far as Mr. Sastri could see. 

'^There might be differences of oiiinion as to what he should have done in the 
circumstances**, Mr. Sastri. said, ‘^but I am one of those who hold that upon 
the whole Mr, Savarkar’s conduct and that of his colleagues merits the approbation 
of all independent and honourable citizens. 1 do not think they could have done 
less”. Mr. Sastri than dealt with the ])iquant situation that followed the arrest of 
many eminent delegates including Dr. 6. P. Mookerjee, a Minister of Bengal ntxl 
said that the Administration of Bihar had raised more trouble by trying to 
prevent the meeting than they would have had to face if they had allowed iC to 
continue. The local Muslim community had, to add to the complication, expresRcd 
their sympathy with the organiseis of the Mahasabha and at least a section of 
them joined in the hartal organised as a demonstration against^the action of the 
administration. The Muslim community did not welcome the stamp of distiirheis 
iof public meetings that was sought to be put upon them by the Administration 
and announced that they were certainly not the fanatical or irresponsible set of 
citizens they were rei)resented to be. 'i'he news of the holding of a meetiiig inside 
the jails under the chairmanship of “onr irrepressible friend, Dr. Moonje** and the 
passing of a number of resolutions at that meeting and another meeting held at 
Bhagalpur by the delegates provided further “extra-ordinary news.** 

If there was the smallest justification for the Bihar Government's a])j)rehen- 
sions, Mr. Sastri said they should have received some sort of confirmatiob ns the 
meetings were held and the resolutions were being passed. But it did not ai)pear 
that the local Muslim community was in the least disturbed nor did they go a:,y- 
where near those assembled at the meeting. 

It, therefore, appeared to him that without proper reasons, the Bihar Go- 
vernment set about doing “this perfectly irregular and arbitrary act” of preventing 
the exercise by citizens of their rights. 

Referring to a possible objection that- the Liberal Federation, as a non-coin- 
munal organisation, could not consider such resolutions, Mr. Bastri said that it was 
true that Uie Federation had so far done no more than watch such happenings '‘most 
interestedly and most concernedly”, but matters bad now gone too far. Time after 
time, things of this kind bad taken place, and, within his knowledge, extending to u 
fairly considerable period, “the sufferers and victims have always been one commii* 
nity. Without the least hesitation, the Federation should act similarly if and 
when fellow citizens of the other communities, Muslims or Christians or Parsis, got 
ip to a scrape of this kind. They would not then, he was sure, be behind-bnna in 
going to their rescue and support. But, so far as be could see, this statement was 
not likely to be put to test : for no Government would or was likely to take euen 
action. At any rate, that was the prevailing belief amongst them. ^While we are 
willing,” Mr. Bastri said, “to stand by any community whose exercise of 
rights is called into question, we cannot hold our hands and watch while the Hiimu 
community is treated in this way.” , . 

In fairness to the Muslim community of Bhagalpur, Mr. Sastri added, imy 
did not seem to have then or now by their conduct given the slightest room 
the fear that had brought about the present awkWard situation. Mr* 
reiterated the view that Mr. Savarkar and his colleagues could not have done wy 
less than they did so. Some might ask whether the Federation suppw“^' 
knowingly and deliberately, the action of the Hindu Mahasabha delegates 
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difobeyinK the Uwlal order of the Bihar Government The resolution said that 
these leaders had by their conduct eariieih “the sympathy and reaixsci” of their 
countrymen. It did not use any stroiip or inappropriate lanj5uaj?e. For his 
own part, he would ^ further ; hut. the Federation had always been known for 
its mwrstion both in language and conduct. He would not dare commit it to 
anything stronger. He commended the resolution as Iteing in its wording appro- 
priate and in keeping and as not committing the Federation in future to any 
course of conduct which might bo considered either in the nature of general 
truculence or disoliedienee of a lawful command. 

Concluding, Mr, Srinivasa Sastri said that he was always disr^cd to allow 
for the difficulties of those wlio held charge of the heavy ).H>rtfoiio of law and 
order U waa always a difficult and a very trying charge. Very often, it might 
bk'.ome necessary for^ them to use force— and tliey were at jierfcct liberty to use 
it ss and to the extent it might become necessary. Hut in the use of this force 
the officers of the Government had to see ilnit the (‘haracter and the habits of 
the |M)puiation they were in charge of were all hnl into proper channels. ‘Tf 
they exercise their functions upon sindi occasions in such a way llmt the disturbers 
of public meetings, the men w)io threaten to misbehave, are encouraged while 
those who submit lo order ami who are geaerHlly mild are penalisiMl.—if that 
kind of thing hap|>enB often — then the political education of the < itizenH takes s 
wrong turn. People learn the unfortunate hwon that rehellion will pay and that 
habitual submission to order will not nuct with propei* reward’*. Mr. Sastri 
therefore hojted that those in authority would regard ihesit words as '‘friendly 
advice” and exercise authority ‘‘in defence of the right and not in defence of 
the wrong” (Cheers). 

bir Cowasji Jehangir seconded the resvdution which was supporlcd by Dr. 
/?. P, Paranjpye and carried unaniinoiisly. 

• Pakistan Cosr>KMKi:i> 

Mr, fj. Vinayaka Row moved the following resolution: 

“'Pile National Liberal Federation of India is emphatically opposetl to anv 
idea of dividing India into I'akistan and TTindiisiait on communal huKis. Hucfi 
a division in the opinion of the Federation is anli-nationiil. inimical to unity 
and cohesion of India and entails the clanger of disintegrating the national units, 
resulting in complete disniptioii of the; nation.** 

Mr, Vinayaka Jiao at the outset pointed out that the Lihernls did not want 
to admit political claims based on communal giounds. lie also referred to the 
fad that at every stage of constitutional progress Mie Muslim demands were being 
put up higher and higher. He next analysed the Pakistan schenic as explained 
in the resolutions of the AIL India Muslim League, and said that it was nnwork- 
tthle and harmful even for the Muslims themsolves. I'lie best safeguards for all 
communities would he an AILTndia Federal Conslitution. Pakistan was a mirage 
which shonid not be pursued any longer. 

The resolutiou was put to the House and carried. 

OppoaiTioN TO CoM>n;NAL Kkkctouatkh 

Mr. i). Atteknr moved the last resolution on the order paper for the 
day. The resolution afrirtncd that the aim of Indin*s political evolution should bo 
demoiTacy not based on coiisicieraiions of race, or creed ; that the Federation 
WAS opposed to the i>erroancrit existence of comraunal eltM^torates and the present 
communal award and that, as it would not bo praclieahle lo rfTcct the reforms 
immediately, steps should be taken to eliniinate separnUt communal electorates 
by the creation of joint electorates with reserved seats for a definite iieriod. 

A good deal of the mischief that had assumed dangerous forms to-day. the 
sjieaker aaid, could he traced to the introtluction of separate electorates. 'I'lua 
system brri a certain amount of religious and credal fanaticism as a result of 
which nationalism suffered. In a country where nationalism hsd to be evolved 
out of various elements, there was grave danger to that objective in having a 
system which gave prominence to race and religion and not to nationalism. The 
could not disavow democracy although that ideal was being assailed on 
sll sides and Mr. Churchilhh\m%t\i would not take India with him in hit fight 
Jpr that ideal. Beparate electorates militated against democracy and the healthy 
aeveioj^eiit of democratic institutions and nationalism. 

Jiie resolution was put to the House and carried. 
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Reioliitloiif— Srd. Day— Madras — 28tli. Deeembar 1941 

Resolution on tbb War 

Sir Chimanlal Sctealvad moved the first resolution on the War to-day which 
was as follows : 

*'The National Liberal Federation of India feels that the war of aggression 
started by Nazi Germany, supported by Fascist Italy and Imperial Japan has 
proved to be a great menace to freedom, peace and tranquillity in we world. The 
Federation is of the opinion that the forces of progress and justice in this 
conflict are represented by the Allied Powers such as Great Britain, Ameriiu 
Soviet Russia and China. 

''The Federation feels that the present Far East War situation has brought 
India into the front line of the conflict and therefore appeals both to the 
Government and the people to view the sitnation realistically, and mobilise the 
resources of the country in men and material, to protect the lives of India’s 
teeming millions from the imminent danger , which threatens the country. At 
the same time it feels that the unity between the Government and the people 
required for the necessary effort will not be |>088ible unless a new psychological 
atmosphere is created by a change 4 n the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
towards India, which is urgently called for.** 

Sir Chimanlal said that the country was now passing through very anxious 
times. With the entry of Japan into the war, danger had come to the very door 
of India. One never knew, but any of the towns of India might be attacked at 
any time by sea or air. It seemed to him that the people had not yet awakened 
to the seriousneBS of the situation. We were still quarrelling amongst ourselves, 
debating Pakistan, separate electorates and Indians in Burma when Barmans 
were running away from Burma. He felt that these questions should be put in 
cold storage lor the time being and realising the real gravity of the situation we 
should take immediate measures such as we could to defend our Cbuntry. 

“The virtual dictator of the great political party of India”, the speaker 
continued, was preaching non-violence under any circumstances and asking his 
countrymen to allow themselves to be slaughtered by the enemy if he shoiiltl 
come to India and offer him no resistance. Other people were taking the on? 
from this **gveat dictator of a great political ])nrty.” The Bombay Corporation, 
for instance, had not taken A.R.P. measures with regard to the thousands of 
children in the Corporation schools of that city and had done nothing to protict 
the water-supply or provide alternative means for such supply. There wgre oiIiris, 
who talked of independence, dominion status and what not, and were trying to 
make a bargain that if Britain declared independence, India might join the war. 
All these people, he feared, did not realise the situation. Onr interests, Sii' 
Chimanlal said, were bound up with the interests of England ; if England should 
fall, what would happen to India, and the talk of dominion status, independunoe. 
Pakistan and all the rest of it ? All that would be in tbe melting pot. The 
resolution therefore ap])caled to the people to do all they could to join the war 
effort in order to save their wives, children, home and property and country. 
Unless this war was won, India would have a very bad time indeed. 

8 fr Chimanlal said that he was not, however, unmindful that Britain 
had behaved badly, towards India in the past. If Britain had fitted us for 
defence and trusted us, to-day India would have raised forces consisting of 
millions that would defend not only India, but the commonwealth and Biitain 
herself. But regrettable to say, British Government had not done that. 'I hey 
had not industrialised India in the manner in which they should have done, 
in which case India would have been the real arsenal of the Commonweahn. 
While the indictment could legitimately be levelled by us against Britain, jor 
the moment we have only to lemember that all controversies in the face or tne 
present menace had to be put into cold storage and that we have to work ^ojretner 
to defend our countrymen, our property and homes. In doing so wo would no; 
be obliging Britain, but defending our own country. While the resolution 
this appeal, it also called upon the British Government that in order that the wa 
effort in India may be intensified, and that the people might get 
was necessary for the Government to make a proper gesture and ensure to i 
by definite promises and acts that at the end of tne war the position oi ij 
in the Commonweal^ would be one of perfect equality with every other aomin 
and with Britain herself. He commended the resolution for their acceptance. 

Thf resolution was then put to tbe House and carried. 
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India And The Atlantic Charter 

Sir P. S Sivastpam Aiyar moved the resolution relating to the constitution 
for India : 

‘The National Liberal Federation of India protests against the Prime Minister's 
speech excluding India from the st^ope of the Atlantic Charter and Uie ret'ent 
speeches of Mr. Amery and Lord Linhthgow reiterating the determination of His 
Maicsty’s Government to make no change in their policy towards India. 

*The Federation while reganliiig the recent expansion of the Viceroy's 
Exi^utive Council by the appointment of additional Indian members as a step in 
thU right direction, considers it as entirely inadequate to meet the needs of the 
situation. It is of the oninion that the Central (lovenimeut should be so 
reconstructed as to have a fully national character. The Executive Council should 
consist entirely of non-o(licial Indians who should take charco of all |)Ortfolios 
including those of Defence and Finance. The reconstructed Government should 
deal with all questions of policy on the basis of joint responsibility, and the Briti^ 
({overnment should not ominarily interfere with any ])olicy that has the support of 
the Indianised Executive and the CcJitml Ijcgislaturc. 

*lii r^ard to all Intcr-lmv^rial and International matters the rot^oustructed 
Oovernment should be tre^ited on the same footing as Dominion (iovornments. 
The Federation further demands tliat in onler to remove tlie doubts and 
apprehensionB that have been create<l as to tlio genuineness of the intentions of llis 
Majesty's Govern inent regarding the future couHtitiitional status of India, it should 
be immediately declared that India will enjoy the ]>osition of ccpiality in regard to 
both status and functions with England aud the Dominions witliin a period not 
cxceetling two years afUn- the conclusion of tlie war. 

In the opinion of the Federation, the gravity of tlic International situation 
makes the at^ceptance of the demands ]iut forward above, a matter of urgent 
importance. It is /lecessary at this juncture that the Government should take Dold 
and statesmanlike steps to bring about a unity between the ))OOple and the 
Government in the best interest of both India and England.” 

Far from failing to realise the gravity of the situation, said Rir SivaBwami 
Afifar, the Federation fully realised it and wanted that it should be realised similarly 
not merely by the peoi»le of this country but by the Government also. That, ho 
said, was the substarn^e of the resolution, whicdi was ('.onscipieiitial on the iirovious 
one. That the gravity of the situation was fully realised by the |>oople was proved 
by the exodus that was occurring in the last few days from Calcutta and Madras. 
\i'hat. however, did not appear to bo sidlicicntly rcaliscMl was how it should bo dealt 
with and what steps should be taken in this ('onncction. The resolution drew 
attention to the measures whidi in their opinion were necessary to moot the 
situation as it had dcveloi>ed. 

After explaining the scope and implications of the resolutions, Hir Bivja#ami 
Aiyar said that at several meetings lie addressed, the qnesUoii was oftefT^askod, 
"You exhort us to fight for this country. Whose country is this The cnicstion 
might seem foolish nut i^, reflected the real feeling in several minds whidi made 
itself audible. It was necessary that all people should bo ma<]o to feel that in 
fighting in this war, they were really fighting for themselves and their own cpiiiitr}'. 
It was nei*.cssary to create a feeling of identity of inUirest between the people and 
the Government— he doubteti if any one would today say that such identity did 
exist— and the Federation would be justified in pointing out that conviction of 
such unity of interests could be brought about by measures of the kind formulated 
in the resolution. The Federation did not ask that the coustitutioii should be 
framed straightaway. The Federation realised fully tliat during a war it might not 
be fKissiblc. The resolution, therefore, cDiifined itself to a few important matters, 
w'hich could be dealt with without any change in the constitution. The Declaration 
of August 1240 which the authorities were fond of harping ution at every stage gave 
a veto to the Muslim community in regard to introduction of rcsfKinsible 
government and fr^om for India ; that was how Muslim spokesmen themselves 
interpreted it 'Ihough the Government bad stated that no change would be 
introduced unless the major communities agreed the Government had themselves 
departed from that attitude and notwithstanding the failure of the communities 
to agree, expanded the Viceroy's Council. The resolution suggested that move 
was a step in the right direction. But, the meie transfer of a few harDitess 
l^^^ios. All tilie portfolios should be transferred to Indian non-offictsls. Nothing 
would satisfy the coonti^ as to the wUlingncss of the authorities to transfer power 
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than the vesting of the portfolios mentioned in the resolution on Indians. The ni«u. 
snggested were essential to convince people about the sincerity of Britain’s intention 
by India. What the country to-day wanted was “some positive translation of 
promises into deeds.” 

The resolution was then put to the House and declared carried, 

Tbansfeb of Defence Portfolios 


Mr, H. iST. Kunzru moved the next resolution reliiting to Defence. The 
resolution reiterated the demand for a radical change in the defence policy of the 
Government of India and for proper preparations for the security of India hv 
entrusting defence to an Indian commanding the confidence of the people ani 
organising the defence forces on a national basis. The resolution also urged that 
the policy of Jndianisaiion in all grades of the Army, Navy and Air Force should 
be implemented and that classification of people as martial and non -martial should 
be given up and the Army recruited from all Provinces and classes to a greater 
extent than now, 

Mr. Kunzru said that the war had shown that Self-Government had no 
meaning unless the people had the power to maintain it. Our ability to rule 
ourselves would depend, to no small extent, on the suggestions contained iu the 
resolution. It was not merely Indians, but Australians ana New Zealanders alnu 
were dissatisfied with the present state of their defences. India had no govern mont 
of her own and, therefore, was not able to pursue national policies in coniif'i^tion 
with the development of her defence arrangements. She had. therefore, all the 
more reason to be dissatisfied with the existing situation. The resolution insitited 
that defence forces should be placed under Indian control and should he na- 
tionalised. Our great misfortune had been that so far, the shaping of policies had 
been in the hands of persons who were not sympathetic of oiir aspirations and 
were unable to envisage our problems from the national point of view. Hence 
the demand that steps should be taken even at this stage to secxire the safety of 
India. He could not admit the view that it would be against our interests for nn 


Indian Defence Member to have charge of defence. If Burma could have a Burmnn 
Defence Member, he saw no reason why India should not be given an Indian 
Defence Member. The Defence Member would concern himself with questions of 
policy and in regard to recruitment, training, and discipline of the Army, be 
would be guided by the Commander-in-Chief. 

Giving next figures for Emergency Commissions, Mr. Kunzru said that only 
23} per cent of them had been given to Indians and one and a half per cent to 
Anglo-Indians, while the remaining 75 per cent had gone to British* candidatn;. 
This clearly showed that the British Government had not changed their prcvioiiB 
policy, and that tliey were prepared to train Indians as oflicers only in last 
resort. Again Commissions had been given mostly in the infantry and the cavalry. 
Very few Indians had been given CommisBions in the artillery or in the 
technical branch. The branches of the Army which required scientific knowledge 
had gained considerable importance since the commencement of this war. But the 
excuse held out was that the right type of* Indians was not available. This was 
an old excuse and they would be perfectly on safe ground if they refused to accept 
it. He had also been told that British soldiers bad been promoted from the r^ks 
to commissioned posts in the Sappers and Miners, though they had no knowl^ge 
of engineering. Such being the case, how could they accept the charge that Indians 
with the requisite qualification were not available ? , t j* • ^ 

Proceeding, Mr. Kunzru said that while the Air Force would be Indianiwa. 
within a abort time, the same position had not been accepted with regard to tne 
Royal Indian Navy. Only one out of three vacancies used to be given to 
Even under the present emergency the proportion of Indian Officers to Lurov»can 
OflScera was three to five. Mr. Kunzru also regretted that the British Govenimen 
had not made efforts to carry on propaganda for recruitment to the jj 

same extent as they had done in the case of the Army and the Air rorcc. i 
this had been done young men would have come forward in greater nurooerB 
loin this important branch than at present. . . ^ h»d 

After pointing oot that the old theory of martial and non-martial wcw 
broken down, Mr. Kunzru asked what the Government had done to develop 
martial spirit of the Bengalees and the Madrassees now that there was 
Eaat. He add^ that if the British Government wished to get from In<J‘»o j 

utmost support, they must take a leaf out of the book of the 
completely trusting Indians, assure them that their freedom was not a ma 
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Tears bat only of months and weeks, and that in fifhtiiifi; for the defence of 
Great BriUin and other countries they would be fli;htini; for their own defence. 
If Britain could be prevailed upon to accept this policy the result would be 
losrvellous. 

Other RfisoLurioNs 

Six lesolcMions were moved from the Chair and adopted utianimonsly. The 
first resolution urged Indiauisation of the Supply Department, v^reseed on tho 
Government of India and tho Provincial Governments to foster the industrial 
development of the country and establishment or expansion of basic chemical and 
other industries under Indian control and management. It further exprcsseii the 
view that special attention should be paid to tlio establishment of small-scale 
industries, and urged the taking of all possible steps to develop ship-buililiiiK* 
aircraft, automobile, locomotive and other key industries in the country. 

In the second resolution the Federation urged that tho cases of ttersona 
detained under the Defence of India Act or under any other special powers of 
the Government should be submitted to a Committee of High Coi|yt Judges in 
each Province for review, from time to time. 

The Federation expressed apprehension that tho steps so far taken by tho 
Government in organising civil defence would v>rove neither eircctivo nor ade- 
quate and called upon the Government to take immediate and more efleertive 
measures for strengthening the Civil Defence Organisatioiis in existence and 
railed upon all people to co-opemto fully and whoie-heartediy in (ho protection of 
their hearths and homes. 

i'be Federation, by another resolution, expressed its full sympathy with tho 
natural and legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian States for civil and 
political liberties and urged the Ilnlers of Htates to concede to their subjects 
freedom of spcecli, press, association, and worship as well as re|>rcscntativo 
Government as a prelude to Uesponsible Government. 

'The next resolution diBni>provfd of the joint reivort of tho Iiido*Ceyloii 
dclegntionB on the ground that it ignored the assn ranees given by Ceylon 
from time to time to Indians of equality of political and legal rights in Ceylon. 
'Jhe resolution expressed the emphatic opinion that Indians should enjoy tho 
same rights as regards free entry, carrying on of business or following professiona 
etc. as citixens of the United Kingdom. No distinction should be made regarding 
rinployment in governmental or quasi-govmunentiil bodies between children of 
persons holding domicile of choice anci those holding ccrtificatrs of permanent 
settlement* and that these should have the same rights as other cilimis of 
Ceylon and that Indians already in Ceylon should liavc unrestricted right of 
entry and freedom regarding employment. 

On the liido-liurma Agreement, the Federation expreased the opinion that 
it was inconsistent with statutory and other pledges given to India and aiqiculed 
to the Government not to issue an Order-in-Couiu il unless the pact waa suitably 
modified and its discriminatory and humilaliug provisions rcgaiuing Indians were 
removed. 

Election of Office-Bkabkrb 

The following oflRce-boarcrs were elected for the cnsniiig year : — 

President: hir Btjot/ Pround Smyh Roy ; Vice-lTesidents : Sir P. 8. Hivaswami 
Aiyar, Sir V. N. Chandavaiknr : lU. Hon. V. S. Brinivasa Hastriar ; Sir Moropant 
Joshi ; Dr. 11. P. Paienjype, b^ir Chimaiilal Sctalvad, Mr. J. N. Basil, Pandit 
II. N. Kunzru, Mr. T. K. Venkatarama Bastri, Sir Cowasjec Jehangir and Mr. 
P. N. Bapru. Becreiaries: Messrs: Af. D. Aitckar. N. C. Bharucha and Nibaran 
Chandra Ray. 

The Federation accepted the invitation of Mr. T, R, Oadn\ seconded by Mr. 
Mr. P. Kodananda Kao. to hold the next annual session at Nagpur. 'J'he session of 
the Federation was then dissolved. 



The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference 

Preitdential Addrem^-Poona — 26th. July 1941 


The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference commenced at Poona on the 26th 
July 1941. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ in bin presidential address, gave a lead to the 
Conference as to the attitude it should adopt on the problems facing the country 

Sir Tej Bahadur spoke for sixty minutes and severely criticised the 
Secretary of State and the British Government in regard to their attitude 
towards India’s demands and particularly, the announcement of the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council **to meet the pressure of work created hy 
the war.” Dealing with the allocation of portfolios to the new Indian members. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru said : 'The meaning of it is obvious. The three portfolios 
Defence, H(hae and Finance, are portfolids with which power and initiation of 
policy are associated. We resent very strongly, and 1 think there is hardly any 
Indian who will not resent it, that in regard to the distribution of portfolios 
Indians should have been dealt with so unfairly. We were particularly anzious 
that the Defence Portfolio should be transferred to us.” Sir Tej maintained tlmt 
anyone of the eight Indian members was competent enough to hold any of the 
three portfolios now withheld from Indian hands. 

The President welcomed the inclusion of these eight Indians in the Ezccutive 
Council of the Viceroy and deprecated any idea of rejection. He said : ‘ 1 ani 
not a believer in the ascetic idea that we should give up everything. We should 
seize as much power as comes into our hands and ask for more.” 


Tark Bifore the New Members • 

Discussing the task ahead of the new Executive Councillors, the Presidnit 
said : "Their primary task will be to render every assistance in the prosecution 
of the war, but while doing so, they cannot forget the internal situation in the 
country. They will have to bring pressure to bear upon the holders of thoRc 
portfolios of power which have been withheld from them, as peaceful conditioiiR 
nave got to be restored inside the country and the time and energy of the neoile 
which, at the present moment, are being wasted in fruitless slogans and cricn 
must be barnessea towards constructive work. They will have to advocate and 
press for a policy of conciliation. It can be no pleasure to anyone ol us that 
many thousands of our countrymen should be in jail. It is true that they have 
pone to jail because they wanted to go to jail, they were obliging enough to go to 
]ail, but I still maintain that in the existing conditions no Government can nfiford 
for a long time to defy or ignore the pressure of public opinion in this nniitcr, 
and whatever may be my views with regard to the Satyagraba Movement— 1 am 
a confirmed sinner in that respect — 1 do hold very strongly that so long as 
thousands of men are in ]ail, so long will the Indian mind be diverted from 
constructive channels to fruitless channels. It will be up to the members of the 
new Executive Council to discuss this question with their colleagues and do their 
best to restore normal peaceful condition. I have no doubt that they are men 
strong enough to do it. A mere expression of hope by them will not do. What 
is necessary is that those who are now going to the Executive Council should 
interest themselves in this matter.” ^ . 

The President referred to the appointment of a separate Minister in the I nih^d 
Kingdom to deid with matters connected with reconstruction of society after the 
war and said that similaidy the work of reconstruction in India should be taken in 
hand ; reconstruction of our political life, particularly our economic life. 

Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru also emphasised the need for the Indian menibcrs oi 
the expanded Executive Council to intei'cst themselves in bringing about commuiifti 
harmony in the country and said : “I think the greatest service which men wno 
have been appointed to the Executive Council can render to the country 
some steps, with the authority belonging to their office, with the resources 
disposal, to bring about harmony and goodwill between the warring coinmuiiiue» u 
India. It ^oula be made to appear to the people of this country that the t»o\en - 
ment are really anxious that the communities, which have been waning so 
should bury the hat^et and should approach each other with a view to estabiun k 
harmonious relations and an atmosphere of peace. Unfortunately, the history 
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country hM been full of despair in regard to this matter. I do not think we can 
allow ue oonunanol situation os it has develoi^eti in cerUiin parts of Uie (*onniry to 
deteriorate still further. I have alwsvs maintained that in a matter of this chara- 
cter it is not only our duty to render every service that wc vm. hut also it is Uic 
duty oi the duly constituted Goventment to place itself at tlie head of the movement 
so that the people will undersUnd tiiat the Government is genuinely anxious tliat 
there ^ould be peace and harmony in this country.'’ 

The Bombay Conkeren’ce 

Earlier in his speech, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru exhaustively reviewed Uie events 
that occurred since the Bombay meeting of the CoiiferciUT in Maivli last. He rci'aHtni 
the Bombay Resolution ana said : “According to the Resoluiioii )>iW8ed by the 
Conference, I submitted a copy of the Rcsohition, togetiier with a memorandum 
to the Viceroy and Subsequently interviewed him and had a long aiul friemiJy talk 
on the various subjects covered by the Rosolutioii. Events have inovt^i v<*ry fast 
since then on the international side. As yon all know the war has been approaching 
nearer India and there is not one ainongHt ns who doi^s not realise tJie danger to 
whicii India is exposed. If for no other reason at least for tiie rmson Unit it is 
np to us that we should make the best of our opportunities and eontrihntc tlm 
utmost we can towards the war eirort. \Vc had a vivitl reaiisution of the dangers 
at that time when we met in Bombay, and it was because of that h'cling that we 
ventured to tell the British Government and the (lOvciiinuMii of India Uint tlie 
|)olicy they had hitherto followed was a vc|y narrow and short-sighn’d one which 
circiiroetaDccB in tlie country did not justify and whi4‘li would not teiul to mouse 
enthusiasm for war effort. Wc said so in plain and uiivariiishcil lungunge ami tl^at 
is our conviction even now.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saptu, proceeding, said, that the Ihimhay Conference was 
exposctl to criticism on certain sides, but it also met with a suhstantiid measure of 
support from all«sidcs. He had cnrcfully followcnl Uic treml of oi»inion as exitross- 
ed in the Press tlironghout India, ”1 do not think” he said, ‘1 am putting the 
case too high when 1 say that the vast maiority of Indian nows]>upcrH took a very 
fair view of the Conference at Bombay ami gave it a sulmlantial mcaHurc of siq^port 
even though some paf)er8 might have thought that w*c did not go fur enough,” 

Sir Tej recallcil the debate in thO liousc of (VuniuouH in A]»ril last and said 
that the stand taken by the Bomliay Conference had fouml sniijortcr in the British 
Parliament, in fiersons like Sir George Schuster ami Sir Stanley lvc<*d. 'J*hc British 
Press also, generally Bjicaking, was sympathetic. "J'hcre was a growing feeling in 
Kngland \hat in the midst of many preoccupations, His Hiijcstys (lovcrnincnl 
had got to tackle the Indian problem and tackle it in a generous ami bold, states- 
manlike spirit. 

Repudiating the suggestion made in certain quarters that the ronferem e was 
sailing under false colours, that it was a pale shadow of tlio Congress or the Hindu 
Mahasabha , Bir Tej said : “There is no iota of truth in ll;c HiaUmrnt that this 
(inference w^as called in tJic interests of any paiticiilar political party. Itwasii 
Conference of independent men, who Uioiight that, in the circumstanccH that had 
arisen in the country, it was clearly their duty to give a warning to tJjc (Government. 
The Conference had also been assailed on the gjoiiml that it was a gathering of 
old, estimable people, who oc cupied no lepirscntative rJ.araeter. We never »‘)aiined 
a representative eliaraetcr. We do not say that wc have been (!lr<‘ted by any ( lass 
of men. As citizens and taxpayers of this (Ounlry, wo had a right to sav what 
should be done and what should not be done. B} caking for myself, I say 1 
represent myself, which is saying a great deal more than what many peof-le can say 
of themselves. A leader is ylt to be born in India who can lead me by the nose, 
(cheers.)” ^ 


Froobess Should Not Be Hisdkiu:!) 

Replying to the argument by certain oificials and politicians that it was absurd 
for anyone to demand or to expeert during the war tliat anything ljig could be 
h(^ed for or achieved, unless the two major political Paiticj* came to an agiwmcnt, 
the President said ; “The position we took up tlien was that nothing would please 
us more if the two Parties could come to a fiettlemcnt at once. .Nothing would 
please us more if the two Parties could come to a setthment with the Hrilish 
Iiovemmeiit. We said it then and wo say it now that everyone of us will step 
wide. (Cheers.) Wc arc not working in a spirit of rivalry^. But wc maiiitsined at 
wot tims^ and we toit events should not bo allowed to wait upon 
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the pleasure of auy particular Party, howsoever strong it may be, or leader 
howsoever distinguished he may be. The rest of the country should not 
penalised, because certain individuals do not come to a settlement between 
themselves. It was in this spirit the Bombay Resolution was passed.*” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru referred to Mr. Amery’s speech in the House of Coni- 
monts in April last and said : **When I read the speech for the first time, 1 
disappointed, but when I read it for the second time I found that Mr. Amery was 
empnatic that nothing was to be expected in India until the two major communi- 
ties settled their differences, and when 1 fuxlher read it 1 found Mr. Amcry’s 
anxiety in advising us that the best thing for us^ do was not to go on with the 
Conference, but to oring^ about a Central Party and a rival party. 1 saw he was 
on the way to surrender. I do not think he has surrendered. It would be givini; 
a false impression if I suggested that Mr. Amery has surrendered. British politicians 
do not easily surrender, and particularly Conservatives, and Mr. Amery is a very 
distinguished member of the Conservative Party. But they have got to yield to the 
pressure of public opinion, both in England and India and that they must yield 
sooner or later. I have no doubt in my " mind. I am clear, that if we go on 
pressing our demand, the time is not very distant, even for Mr. Amei^, to find a 
suitable formula and say that for these reasons he is taking another step.” 

Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru recalled the background of the Bombay meeting and also 
referred to the background of the present meeting and said that when they met in 
Bombay there was a general feeling of depression and frustration all over the coun- 
try. People did not know what to(0do. People felt that there was no reasonable 
likelihood of the two major parties coming to an early settlement, or the British 
Government or the Government of India showing any signs of mobility. But in 
the month of July 1941 His Majesty’s Government in England and the Government 
of India had shown some signs of mobility. 

INDIANISATION OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

The President recalled the Bombay Resolution and referred to the criticism 
in certain quarters that it had suggested certain impracticable or revolutionary 
proposals and said: ’There was not a single section in the Government of India 
Act which required that a certain number of persons to the Executive Council 
should be Indians and certain others Europeans. The statutory qualitication 
laid down was that there should be three members who had put in ten years' 
service under the CroWu in India. Ibis did not lay down that they should be 
Europeans only or Indians only. Therefore if to-day His Majesty’s Ciovcriimcnt 
decided to appoint all eleven members to the Executive Council from among 
Indians it would no more be irregular or constitutional than it would be if they 
decided to appoint eleven Europeans. I, therefore, do not see how excep'-on 
can be taken to our proposal for appointment of all members from; among 
Indians. I can understand the criticism if it is argued that it is impolitic to 
do BO (cheers). The policy of the British Government at the present moment 
is that there must be a certain clement of British Services in the Executive 
Council which, in its turn, implies that the. British Government is not prepared 
to trust you. We frankly resent this. We say if the British Government haa 
not not been wise so far, although it should have been wise long ago, it is time 
that during the present war, when the greatest challenge has betni thrown) 
at its supremacy, it should prove wise. There is nothing unconsiitutionnl m 
appointing an Indian National Government, particularly when this Government 
is going to be responsible to the Crown during the duration of the war, just aa 
the present members are.” 

Equality of Status 

Referring to the criticism about asking for equality of status for India J 
representatives at International and Imperial Conferences, the President said that 
there was no constitutional impropriety in the proposal, as India was already 
represented in the League of Nations. India had her own High Commissioners in 
various countries and the Government of India had decided to appoint an A gen i- 
General to the Government of India in the Unj ted States. There was theretcre 
nothing revolutionary in the proposal, particularly if it was rememberw 
Mr, Wedgwood Benn, the then Secrefary of State for India, had said in 
that^pominion Status was already in action in India. What the Conference ns 
demimded was that these representatives must be appointed by the 
of India and should receive iustructiona direct from this Government, not "v 
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the ConmM. Mnslim LetRue* the Hindu Mabeeabhe or the Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference, but the only constituted Government of India. It was inconceivable 
that a representative of such a Government would hct counter to instructions. 
What they had desired was that such represeiiiativcs should not be Ifsl by the 
nose by iD» Secretary of State. There was nothing imi^opcr or revolutionary 

Sr* ^j^^eiierated his demand made at the Bombay Conference that India 
should have the same stutiis as Britain and the Dominions at the end of the 
war and that there should V>e a ti^c-limit in regard to enabling India to reach 
that status after the conclusion of the war. 

Tkansfer of Powers ^ 

Sir Tei liahndur Supru, proceciliiig, dealt witli the roi'siit expansion of the 
Viceroy's Kxeeulive' Council. Ho said that the clmngcs had been effected on the 
groun«f that it was an administiative ncetl. They were lujiiig intrtMliiccHl to relieve 
pressure of work in certain DepartmentH. “It has been frankly admitted/ 8ir 
'J’ej said, “by the Secretary of State and others that no mt‘rit cuii be claitncHl for 
these changes on the coiistitutiotial sale. Indeed, the Seerelury of State has been 
over-anxious to stale publicly that the policy of His MajeHty'a (loveriiment on 
the constitutional side remains uimtrected. Not taking tbat statemenl at its 
face value, one is temnlctl to ask wheiber it is only in these I>epartmcnls 
which were hitherto held by Indians that there is congestion of work and 
whetlier the Departments which were hebl by Koglisb members of tlie Civil 
Service, namely. Defence^ Home and lMnnnc(% hud not hud additional work. 
If the departmental work is examined. I shoiiUl be stirpriHcd if it did not turn 
out to be tlie case that the work in the Defence. Finance and Oommiiiiiealiona 
Departinenia has increased. 1 should he reluctant ti) believe that the work in 
IViiilic Health and Kdueation DepartmentH has so much increaMcd that it has 
neccHsitated a fplittiug of that portfolio into several porlfvdios. Finiinen. Homu 
and Defence Portfolios should have been iliviiled and sub-divideci. 'Hiis prix^ess 
of «divifiiori should not have been con lined to tins Departments, which were held 
by Indians. The meaning of it is obvious, 'fhe three fiortfolios of Finance. 
Defence and Home are i>ortfolios with which initiation of policy is associatetl. 
The Diomas Committee on Indian Defence had reportetl that it was the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government that the defence of Jtidtu shoohl he. in an 
increasing measure, the concern of India. How is it going to l>e the eoticern 
of India when Indians are deprived of the chance of Htiidying the prohiems?” 

Acknewledging the ability of the eight iiidiaii uicmuIhoh who' had been 
appiiited to the Kxecutivc ("ouiicil, »Sir Tej Ibduidiir Huprn referred to the 
ttorlfolio of I Ilf or mat ion given to Sir Akhar Hydari and said tlml Sir Akbar 
was hitherto in charge of Finance and Communications in llyilerabad Stair. 
Why should he not have been^ given the Portfolio of Defence or Oonimunicatioii. 
he asked. Similarly, Mr. N. K. Sarkar, wlio was well-known in business 
circles and who was in (diarge of the hiianecH of Bengal, could have been given 
the Finance Portfolio of the Govcrnnieiit of India. Dr. K. Uaghuvendra Itao 
was a Minister in the Central Provinces, was the Home Member of the Province 
and then acte<l as the Governor of the IVoviiice. 'Hie machinery of Law and 
Order did not break down under his adiiiinistrAtion. Sir Tej added, “I for 
mysidf am not willing to believe that the genius of Sir Kcginald Maxwell is so 
indispensable for the Government of India that he should not be replaced by 
Dr. Kaghavendra Rao. When 1 look at this aspect of the question, 1 am tempted 
to say that mere multiplication of tlie number of Indian riiembcrs will not 
produce that psychological chaWp in the Indian mind.” 

In conclusion, !;»ir Tei Bahadur declarctl that until the objective of ilie 
Conference was achieved they would have to hold rer>CAtcd conferences of this 
kind from to time to time. The Conference then adjourned. 

Reaointtons— Second Day->Poona— 27th. Jnly 1941 
Bbconstbuction of the Caihnet 

The Conference resumed its sitting at 10 a. m. to-day. A resolution moved 
from the chair placing on record its profound grief at the death of Sir C. Y. 
ChiuUmoni, in whose death the country had lost a nationalist leader of ran* gift, 
•nd expreasitig sympathy with the members of the family on their bereavement 

was passed. 

^Hie Bt. Hod. Pt. If, B, Jaffakar then moved the main resolution of the 
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Cotifereoce, namely, the resolatlon demanding complete reconatruotion of thA 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, and urging a declaration specifying a time-limif 
after the war within which the new constitution lor India will be inaugurated^ 
according her the same status as Britain and the Dominions. ’ 

Dr. Jayakar, moving the first resolution, congratulated the last ConferencA 
on its efforts to bring about a change in the political stalemate in the country 
'The Conference attacks,” said Dr. Jayakar, "have at least loosened one brick in 
the wall of Jericho. It is now purely a question of time when the other bridu 
will fall and 1 am quite sure if the Gopference goes on attacking the wall th! 
whole wall will begin to tumble down.” ' ^ 

Referring to certain criticisms levelled at the Conference "by a distinguigVg^ 
Muslinr leader of a big Muslim party” that all those in the Conference were 
like the Dutch army, only generals. Dr. Jayakar replied that generals munt 
necessarily have been good fighting soldiers. "I wish only to say”, he said 
"that it is much better to bo generals without soldiers than to be a general whose 
soldiers are gradually deserting him at the first blast” (laughter). 

The Conference, Dr. Jayakar said, had made some efforts and it had 
partially succeeded. But still the substance of the demands made by them had 
not yet been mot. He recalled the resolution adopted by the last session of the 
Conference held at Bombay and the demand made for the transfer of all the 
portfolios to Indians and proceeded to review the recent changes effected in the 
Viceroy’s Exetiulive Council. He deplored that the Defence, Home and Finance 
Departments had not been transferred to Indian members. Only such a tninafcr 
could cause tremendous enthusiasm in this country. It appeared to him that tlie 
Government in this country were not earnest about preparing the defence of this 
country. In this connection he referred to the steps taken in England. Inside 
four months Mr. Eden was able to organise a huge organisation known as '•I/)cal 
Defence Volunteers.” Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, had referred 
"to this untapped reservoir of Indian patriotism and ability”, but nothing could 
be achieved unless Defence was transferred to the hands of Indians. They should 
bo men belonging to the people who could go amongst the people, which no 
Englishman was capable of doing. 

Mr. Jayakar went on to deal with the question of allocation of portfolios 
to the new Indian members in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. A man like 
Dr. E. Raghavendra Rno was in charge of ' Civil Defence.” It was a most 
ambiguous expression. Clarified, it meant supervising the pusillanimonR-Iookini; 
men of the A. R. P. It was a mock tomfoolery with no real meaning. "1 wish 
to tell you what you have got”, he said. "We have got six Indians ih place of 
three. Ne new departments have been transferred from Englishmen to Indians. 
In the departments which were under Indians before, instead of one man wo kin^; 
three men will work now.” Mr. Jayakar believed that to make up the live to 
eight lakhs of rupees which would be spent by way of salaries to the new 
members in the new budget, there w'ould be additional taxation to the tunc of 


rupees two croresr 

Mr. Amery had stated that' the new Executive Councillors “are a great learn 
of ability not rivalled anywhere in India or elsewhere.” If he had got such a 
team to work, why were they not given the most important portfolios ? Mr. 
Jayakar regretted that ‘ the old and continued distrust of Indians” still prevailea. 
It was argued by some that it was not possible for the Viceroy to get rid of his 
trusted lieutenants, but “the trusted lieutenants” were not there constantly. Hir 
Mohammed Zafrullnh had gone and so v had Sir G. 8. Bajpai and in course of 
time Sir Reginald Maxwell would go. “The satellitcB of the Governor-General, 
unlike those of the sun, often go.” ' 

Then there was the other argument that the Indian Princes would not agr^ 
to have a completely Indiauised Government. It had often been proved that it 
was an incorrect statement. What the Princes wanted was freedom irom 


the domination of the Political Department. , 

It was clear tliat His Majesty’s Government was not prepared to irus 
Indians. It was only necessary for Indians to^see to what lengths England 
gone to defeat Hitler. They offered a comnapn. Government with J? ranee. - 
showed the straits to which Britain was drive»' for the sake of winning tne • 

There was now an alliance with Russia, England’s ‘ancestral enemy an ^ 
years and whose social system is so very different from hers.” If to 

go to such an extent to placate Russia, could not England do 09*5? i^An the 
satisfy India ? He then recalled toe "grievous omission” of England wnes 
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war alartadL India waa not at all eonanlted. The LegUlatare wai not eonenlted. 
ihontch he was quite cerUin a resolution could have been paseed aupporiinff 
the war with the agreement of the Congreea Party. 

The expaneioii of the Executive Council **waB the most uneoonoroio system 
that has been devised**. The releKaiion of the portfolio of ''Indians Oversees** to 
Mr. Aney was '•crotcsque and ludicrous**. ITie |H>st8 had bcscn offered and they 
had been accepted. Nothing could be done now. The position of the Conference waa 
•omeihing like visitors to a wedding who disanproved of the match bnt could not 
help it. ^ey had no right to nronouncw a verdict on the propriety of the wedding. 
Mr. Jayakar then explained the attitude which the Conference should adopt. 
It waa an axiom with the ^ late Gokhale and Tilsk : '*Take what you get and 

fight for the rest’*. It had become a fashion to decry that theory but they must 

make the best of .ithe present. For the first time, they had got a non-official 
majority in the Executive Council which had hitherto remained the citadel of 
British bureaucracy. Those Indian members would be constantly coming in 
touch with the Viceroy and would Ite able to iuflnenco him. 

Sir 8. Radhakriahnan, seconding tbe resolution, declared that the demands 
■et forth in the resolution were the least that would have to be met to allay 
apprehensions of even Uie most considerate and least revolutionary of the public 
men in India. Since the conference met last in Bombay, events had moved 

rapidly. Kussia had joined the war aitd the alliance with Russia had made the 
l)emocratic Front a little more real. Ho recalled Mr. Churchill’s reference to 

India and China that if Hitler won, the two countries would go to the abysmal 
bottom and asked whether India was in a position to defend herself. Ha referred 
to the ‘'uudiliited British autocracy” during the past 15C1 years, which hsd loft 
India in her present absolutely defoticclcss position. "Do not believe”, he said, 
"that Britain has disarn>e4 us binmuse of her belief in non-violcnro or world 
disarmament.” But in spile of tills our people were anxious to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with the ^British [people in this war. The National Congress had lieen 
denouncing tbe policy of appoasoment before the war. Mr. Nelirii proclaimed India’s 
support to this war ond so did Mahtrna Gandhi when ho said that It would lie 
a great calamity if Great Britain and Franco were defeated, hi this very city 
the Congress was prepared to drop non-violence so far as external aggression went 
and was picimred to lose the leadership of Muhatiua Gandhi. Tliey demanded 
responsibility at tbe Onitre. Nothing was done. 

Why Time-Limit is Demanded 

India* was the only large country that still remained a subject nation. 
India represented a distinct culture and civilisatioii. India was not to be 
regarded as a recent arrival. India was often told that she was going u> be 
granted this or that. "But now”, Sir Radhaknahnan said, "we do not accept 
your bona- Tides. Wc have been treated to such proi^lainations coming out in 
nioraeiitH of emergency or enthusiasm. ■ Now we want you to give us a speoifie 
time-limit”. He regretted timt India’s demands were met with polite ambiguity 
and elaborate evasions. The Coafercpce wanted a time-limit and Mr. Amery 
said "steadily”. The Conference wanted equality of status for India with thorns 
of the rest of the self-governing Dominions and the reply was ' an increasing share”. 

Concluding. Sir S. RndbakrUhnan hoped that the new members would do 
their best and vssnld press for the transfer of other portfolios. He hoped they 
would also work for the release of satyagralia prisoners and restore demoifrattc 
Government in the provinces. There was^^an abundance of goodwill in this country 
towards Britain. The country w^s not entirely for non-violence and the majority 
of the j)C 07 de were prepared to employ force but tliey must bo utilised in the 
proper way and goodwill should be created. 

Dr. Sachidanatida Singhs supporting tbe resolution, said that tbe^ should 
remember Dadabhai Naoroji’s words and continue tbeir agitation till Uieir 
deaarida were granted. 

6ir Mirza lamaii, in further supporting the resolution, urgcfl the apiylnt- 
ment of a Constituent Committee to draft a new constitution for India satisfying 
the legitimate demands of all parties and emphasised the need for a communal 
settlement. He said he was one of those who believed thst India needed BritMn 
even more than Britain needed India. Therefore, India should do ev^ything in 
her power to help Britain and her cause in the war. A strong and loyal India 
waa atrongest bulwark that England could possess, even strongw than 

of the X&n^lotis whose populations and resources were not to bq com- 

34 
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pared with those of India. He, therefore, emphasised the need for Brit.:, 
rembre misunderstandings. ^ 

The speaker regretted that when the fata of nations was hangincr in n. 
balance, public life in India should have presented to the world a niptn J . 
divided counsel. The Hindu-Muslim problem. Sir Mirza maintained ^ 
fundamental problem. We must try to approach it with Jezible minds.’ 
as those difTerencea are not composed, it is futile to expect any true and ^ 
progress in our country. Let us, therefore, face squarely this formidable oImu? 
in the way of our political advancement and make a faithful endeavour to snrm^ ^ 
it/* Sir Mirza maintained that once India’s internal differences were 
Dominion Status would follow as a matter of course. He could not see hA 
the’ two great communities could be brought together except by getting 
leaders to meet and make an earnest effort to produce a settlement satisfact^' 
to both communities and indeed to all communities. *Tn order to do this*’? 
continued, "and at the same time to devise a constitution for India which wouM 
take her to her destined goal in as shorty a time as possible, it is necessarv thl! 
a Constituent Committee should be api^intcd by the Government to consider 
these questions and submit their recommendations for the consideration of ihl 
British Government after the termination of the war." ° 

’’There seems to be no reason why such a Committee should not be set un 
at once. It might be said that it would hamper war effort. This is a view with 
which I for one cannot agree. I feel that far from hampering war efforts it will 
help it. The mere appointment of such a Committee would, by itself, prodnrc i 
a very favourable atmosphere in the country and would go far to conciliate [ 
have every hope, even those who are at present not so well disposed towards the 
British Government. Justice enjoins and expediency suggests some snch action 
on the part of the British Government and 1 hope they will not hesitate to take 
it. The Committee that 1 contemplate would consist almost entirely of non-otfioialt 
elected as far as possible by the respective groups or parties."* 

Emphasising the need for unity and tolerance in India, Sir Hfirza said ; 
“Every group or community must be prepared to make some sacrifice—Bacrifice of 
self-interest and of self-esteem in the furtherance of our common aims siiii 
ambitious." “The unity of India has to be preserved at all costs," declared sir 
Mirza, proceeding. (Cheers). “The more closely the various Provinces and States come 
together in the service of their common motherland and in the pursuit of their 
common ideals and interests, the greater will be India’s strength and correspoi)dini;> 
ly the greater will be her influence in the counsels of nations." 

“I am wholly in favour of a strong Central Government in India. A vast and 
heterogeneous country like ours, differing from province to province, cannot k 
administered efflciently from a remote and isolated centre. A supreme Gov'ernment 
dealing exclusively with Defence, Finance, Customs and similar questions of 
All-India character is at any time an obvious necessity for India, and more cBi>et^iai‘ 
ly BO in these tragic and critical days. At the same time, the provinces should 
enjoy as full a measure of autonomy as is possible in the field of local admini^ 
tration. In short, in our political structure, we have to evolve a formula which shonid 
seek to combine the advantages of home rule in local matters with national unit; 
under the federal principle.” , 

Sir Jagdish Prasad replied to the criticism that the Conference was coinpiWM 
of persons who were unrepresentative of anyone else but themselves. As rc);sraa 
what had been announced by the British Government, the speaker said he was no. 
prepared to ignore what had been achieved and conceded due to public 
The fact that there were eight Indians in the new Executive Council, _ proviaiUf, 


an absolute majority, should not be lost sight of in whatever criticism they row • 
Secondly, the Bombay Conference had helped to terminate the feeling to 
and political frustration in the country. The position before the Bombay Conierc^ 
was that there was no indication that Indians would be associated^ with the coiro 
war effort at all, but the announcement bad changed this position, 
eight Indians appointed to the Council were distinguished persons sna i j 
concentrated on the larger question of policy, they would be able to enec s 
improvement in the present position. . « i. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad severely criticised the failure of the British ^ 
to give key portfedios to Indians and said if, in the words of Mr- Arojy' 
eight Indians were ‘‘an unrivalled team throughout the world , wnj gnt 
the Secretary of State and the British Government such a long tune i 
place to discover audb a team and, secondly, why was this team noi 
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vith ml power T Their failure to gi?e them poeiiione of power clearly proved 
that the British Qoferument atill dietrueted ludiaoe and this naturally created a 
aueidcion in the minda of Indiana r^arding the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to India. Bit Jagdiahi eonUnuing, said this suspicion had 
caus^ a straggle between head and heart among Indians and this hami^ered 
their war effort. He hoped in the interesU of the war effort, BriUin would do 
something to put an end to this struggle. Sir Jagdiah warned the Conference, that 
their struggle would have to be a long one. as the British would not yield soon. 
*No slakening, no faintheartedness and no weakening of the struggle until our 
demands are conceded**, he concluded. 

Mr. r. D. Savarkar. President of the Hindu Mahasabha, explained why he, 
a strong party man, had joined the Non-Party Conference. The main consideralioii 
which made him join thp Conference was that he fully agreed with the object of 
the Conference and the demands it made and, therefore, there was nothing wrong 
in even a strong party man like him joining the Non-Party Conference. It was 
only those who cared more for party interests thsn the country's iiiierests who 
refrained from attending such a Conference (cheers). What was in the resolution, 
he ask^, which a really patriotic Indian could not accept ? Mr* Bavarkar waa 
couviDced that the recent reforms announced were the result of public pressure 
sud a turn in the war. He had no doubt that the time would come when the 

British Goverument would accept the demand of the Conference fwovided tlie prt^- 

Bure was kept up and the present turn of the war also conlitiucd. Speaking for 
himself, he was against the idea of any Empire and favoured an alliance between 
the people of India and the people of Great Britain. 

Mr. Bavarkar urged the Conference to keep u|> the pressure of public opinion 
and appeiled to Indian youth to join the army in their thoiisaiuiM. '^Accept what 
is giveu and make use of it ta.gain more,*' was his advice. *^I)o not bo misguided,** 
he concluded, '^by foolish talk of not helping imiterialism by joiiting the army, 
liecause everything that one does under the sun is in one way or the other helping 
imi)enaliam. We are helping in the war only to help ourselves.'* 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kumru said that Mr. Amery’s a})ecc.hcs provided 
numerous angles from which the resolution could be tackled. JJo roirailcd Mr, 

Aniery’s '‘India First" slogan and asked if the measures announced in India 

implemented this slc^an. While the number of Indians in the Viceroy’s Executive 
i'ouncil had been increased, no new responsibility was placed on tlie shoulders of 
Uicsc men. "Can this be called 'India First’ "7 If tliis was to mean the 
implementation of the Tndia First slogan, then it only meant that Indian interests 
came only after British interests bad been provided for. 

Pandit Kunzru comi)arcd tlic posts given to tJic new Executive Councillors 
with ike scheme of Indiaiiisution of the Army under which trained Indian OllWcrs 
were made to replace jemadars and stibodars. This was true of tlie expansion of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council, which demonstrated om^o again British suspicion 
and distrust of Indians. This distrust alone stood in the wav of transfer of key 
portfolios into Indian hands. He for one should have thought that under Uie stress 
of the present war, the Defence ixirtfolio would have been transferred to an Indian 
i'ivilian, as in his opinion such a transfer would have resulted in a civilian 
rontrolling the military policy of India. This was the case in England and it was 
alw the case in ail oemocratic countries. It bad been pointed out that tlic 
pxigendcs of the war prevented such a step, but, continued Paiulit Kunzru, “I 
should have thought the war should have made such a transfer nec'cssary ratlier 
tlian making it an excuse. If defence is transferred it would be a demonstration of 
British sincerity towards Indian demands. To me the defence iKirtfolio is the only 
key portfolio and as such that should be transferred to Indian hands." 

Pandit Kunzru, proceeding, observed that the Indians who have now joined 
uie Viceroy's Executive Council would have no easy task before them in espousing 
the cause of India. He hoped they would combine amongst thcmiielveB and 
present the British Government with a policy which had their support and Uic 
wgport country. They should also see that the Council worked as a 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal dismissed the expansion of the Vicjeroy's Executive 
t^ncii as of no consequence. There was neither plan nor any programme behind 
« The dimbution of portfolios wss done in a haphazard manner. 

-location of the Labour portfolio to Sir Firoz Khan Noon was evident of 
the hwhasaidaiiess. He urged that the Defence Department should be manned by 
«& Ukoian lo secitrs the masdmum of the people. 
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Sardar Ujjal Singh declared that India was really in sympathy with Great 
Britain. India was doing her utmost in the way of war efforts. Nevertheless iu 
order to arouse Indian enthusiasm it was necessary that Indians must be made to 
feel that the freedom for which England was fighting was India’s also. Referring to 
the expansion of the Executive Council, he regretted there was no real transfer of 
power and that the Executive Council was not representative of all the 
interests in the country. He deplored that a Sikh member had not been 
included in the Council. He had heard it said that Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, Premier of the Punjab had threaten^l to resign if a Punjab Musi lim 
was not taken in the Council. Bardar Ujjal Bingh pointed out that 8ir 
Sikander was anxious for the representation of Punjabi Muslim interests rather than 
the Punjab as a whole. For the last sixteen years, the speaker said, the Punjab 
was represented in the Executive Council by a Muslim and he asked why a Bikli 
should not have been given an opportunity now. He urged that there should be a 
chan^ of heart on the part of Britain iu regard to India. 

The Raja of Venkata giri supported uie resolution. He hoped Britain would 
realise the situation in India and act up to the recommendations contained in the 
resolution. He urged that the Centre should be completely Indianised. In tluB 
connection he referred to the proposal of Mr. O. Bajagopalachari for the 
establishment of a National Government and hoped that such a Government would 
soon come into existence. In regard to the demand tliat India’s representatives 
should be on a par with the representatives of other Dominions in inter-imperial 
and international conferences, the speaker said that no equality of status was 
possible as long as the Central Government was not completely Indianised. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru said that if only the British Government had made a declara- 
tion as suggested in the Bombay conference resolution at the beginning of the 
war, much of the present trouble could have been avoided. As a Liberal, he could 
not wish for the victoiT of the murderous Nazi regime. There was a feeling, 
both in England and India, that a conflict was inevitable •between tlie two 
countries. There was almost a “functional disorder in the country.” These 
things had to be remedied. He asserted that the primary responsibility for 
the impasse rested with Mr. Amery. Mr. Sapru, however, did not deny that 
Indians themselves had not contributed to the solution of the deadlock. He 
expressed the hope that the members of the Executive Council would develop 
joint responsibility and would work for the restoration of constitutional Government 
m the provinces. 

Mr. Meher Chand Khanna of the North-West Frontier Province in supporting 
the resolution said that in spite of all that had happened, Mr. ChurchiH’s * mentality 
had not changed and unless this mentality was changed there could be no satisfac- 
tory settlement of tlie Indian question. 

Sardar Sant Singh wanted to know why no Bikh was included in the expandcil 
Council. Why was not Dr. Moonje who was an authority on military matters 
on the National Defence Council ? Why two Anglo-Indians included in this 
Council even though their interests would be safeguarded by the European head 
of the Department ? If the British Government wanted the support of political 
India, apart from "yes men”, in the war effort then they should change their 
methods. 

Mr. A. S. N, Murthy, while lending his support to the resolution, reminded 
the conference that its main function was to break the political deadlock for which 
it was convened. They had not succeeded in this and must concentrate on it. 

Mr. Murthy continued that anoUier important matter on which the Conference 
diould coucentiate was the question of release of thousands of their countrymen 
who were in jails. It was not possible to achieve anything so long as those men 
were in jail. The Conference would be judged, not by what resolutions it passed, 
but by what results it achieved. 

bir Dayahiahen Kaul blamed the British Government for the present commu- 
nal difficulties in India and said that it must give up backing one community 
against the other. The speaker also strongly criticised the demand for Pakistan 
and said that a large section of the Muslims in India did not approve of it. 

Rao Bahadur G. A. Nateaan said that the speeches and the resolution market 
yet another emphatic protest against the attitude of the British Government, lie 
advised the British Government *'to avoid her blundering policy and to do the ngnt 
thing by India.” He also urged that constitutional government should be restorcu 
in the provinces. . 

Mr. jD. F. Oundappa also supported the resolution, which was carriea> 
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Mr. T. B. VenJeatarama Saatri moved tiie second resolution vrhich wanted the 
immei^te taking of steps to examine the main lines of the future constitutional 
in India with a view to ensurinji: the unity and iuteg:rity of India. 

Hr. Stiatri said that uptill now nobody thought tliat the unity and indivisibi- 
lity of India would be imperilled in regard to the constitutional advancement in 
India. The unity of India, he asserted, was there for over 3,000 years. In those 
days it was essentially cultural unity rather than political unity. 

The speaker was confident that Great Britain, which had contributed so much to 
bring about the Unity of India, would not be a party to the division of the country, 
lie regretted the sectional f^litics in this country and the lack of homogeneity. 
He warmly supported the suggestions made by Bir Mirza Ismail earlier in the day. 

Dr. JS* S. Moonja seconded the resolution. He said Uiat the defence of India 
was of paramount importance to every Indian. He urged that the President of 
the Conference, who was empowered to take such steps in regard to the resolution 
as were necessary, should be fully informed of the various view)H>int8 prevailing in 
the country and warned the President against any idea of appeasement in dealing 
with the communal problem. It would be a tragedy if any apiMiascment policy was 
pursued. The only course that should be followed was that of “justice and equality to 
all.” He asserted that the present agitation for Pakistan was tlic direct outcome of 
separate electorates. 

Dr. R, P. Paranjpye, supporting the resolution, stressed the need for preserving 
tlie unity and integrity of the country and said that if this unity was disturbed by 
ideas of dividing the counti 7 it would be ex]) 08 ed to invasion by any foreign power, 
lie wanted the proposed committee to be free from persons or groups committcil to 
certain policies. He hoiied.the committee would not only take note of tlic rights of 
the various communities but their duties. 

Mr. D» Dalvi, further suporting the resolution, said that he was gratified 
that the Conference had undertaken tliis constructive work so that when the lime 
came ^cy would not be found wanting. The resolution wan passed. 

I'he Conference adopted a resolution moved by Pandit If, N, Kmzru 
authorising President of the Conference, the Rt. Hon. Bir Tcj Baliadur Bapru, 
to forwara a copy of the first resolution to H. E. the Viceroy and the Becrretary of 
State for India and copies of the debates to the Viceroy and the Sec retary of State. 
The resolution further authorised the President to constitute a Standing Committee 
of the Conference in sucii a manner as he may consider proi)er. 

The* resolution was seconded by Mr. //. Shiva Rao, Lala Ram^randas 
proposed a vote of tlianks to the President, Dr. Paranjpye seconded it and Mr. 
V, V, Kelekar supported it. 

Wiuding up the proceedings of the Conference, Bir Tej Bahadur Supru emphasised 
the demand for a declaration laying a time-limit in regard to the limuguratioii 
of a new constitution. He narrated the history of the discussions in India and 
in England since 1917 in relation to the constitutional progress of India and 
said that it took the British Government more than ten years to a/firm that the 
object of British policy in India was Dominion Btatiis, although this was 
contained in the Act of 1919. In the light of this, the Conference was now 
demanding a de^ration containing a time-limit which, of course, may bo subject 
to enlargement or modification, according to circumstances. He would not mind 
if people called him a revolutionary or an impracticable politician for making 
this demand. 

Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru warned the Conference and through the Conferenr^e 
the public of India against the danger of an irremovable executive and fuiietional 
representation which were being hinted at in high quarters as probable moilifica- 
tiuns to meet the Indian situation. The situation, ue said, was full of danger. 
Particularly so when it was remembered that there were important individuals, 
both in England and in India, who supported the principle of an irremo*^able 
executive and functional representation. H asked the public to understand the 
ml implication of such a scheme which, he understood, had the backing of men 
kighly placed in England, 'i'here were also some individuals in India who 
eubteribra to this view aud he had no doubt that at least one of these would 
be a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The President appealed to all concerned not to exasperate communal feeling 
and asked the majority to remember its responsibilities and the minority its duties, 

Thf^Conference then adjourned sine die^ 
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India’i Status after War 

Bib Tbj Bahadur Safeu's Statement 


The following is the statement issued by the Right Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sepru in pursuance of a resolution of the Standing Oommittee of the Non-Party 
Conference which met in Allahabad on MoTsmber 1 and B, 1941 : 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders* Conference have consi- 
dered the joint Anglo-United States declaration setting out the objectives for 
which the Allies were fighting, and indicating the fundamental principles on 
which plans for a permanent world peace must be based. In particular, they 
have noticed with satisfaction that of the fundamental principles to which 
expression war given authoritatively by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
at their meeting in the Atlantic Ocean in August last, the third laid down that 
**they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under 
which they will live ; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” In their opinion, 
while the latter part of the third principle, just quoted, obviously applied to 
those sovereign countries in Europe which lost their independence or territory 
owing to the totally^ unjustifiable and immoral action of Hitlerite Germany, the 
first part of the third fundamental principle, using, as it does, the expression 
”all peoples”, is sufficiently wide to include the case of India. It is difficult to 
believe that it could have been the intention of President Roosevelt to exclude 
India from the operation of the first part, or that Mr. Churchill could have 
ignored at that time India’s claim to self-government when it is a matter of 
common knowledge that American opinion for some time past had been definitely 
critical of British policy towards India. As regards President Roosevelt, the 
Committee cannot believe that be could have been a partjr to the exclusion of 
India from the benefits of this principle, particularly when they rgnember that, 
on his return to America, the President is reported to have observed that ‘‘not 
a single section of a single continent went undiscussed during the meeting.” 


August Dbclaeation Non-Committal 
The Committee also note that Mr. Cordell Hull, the United States Secretary 
of *State, described the Churchill-Roosevelt declaration as a statement of basic 
principles and fundamental ideas that are universal in their practical application. 
The Committee would further point out that Mr. Attlee, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, is reported to have said that the declaration of peace principles applied 
to all countries including Asiatics. The Committee, however, have noted with 

S * and disappointment that in his first and unfortunately only reference to 
since he became Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill used language which has 
made many people to doubt whether he and his Government do really mean to 
part with power and whether India will ever attain real self-government. ‘^The 
joint declaration”, said Mr. Churchill, ''does not qualify in any way the various 
statements of policy which have been made from time to time about the deve- 
lopment of constitutional government in India, Burma or other parts of the 
British Empire. We are pledged by the lleclaration of August 1040 to help India 
to obtain free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth ofiraces, subj^*t, 
of course, to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from our long connection 
with India and our responsibilities to its many creeds, races and interests”. It 
seems to the Committee that so far, as Mr. Churchill is concerned, the fundamental 
principles to be applied to India are those contained in the Declaration of August 
1940— a declaration which has afforded no satisfaction to any section of Indian 
opinion, and which, far from easing the tension in India or winning over those 
sections which had withheld their support from the British Government, and 
strengthening the position of those which have been friendly to the British 
Government and which would like to remain so, has given rise to grave mis- 
givings and has caused a great deal of resentment. In the opinion of the 
Committee, the Declaration of August 1940 is not wholly consistent witn the noble 
and generous sentiments contained in fundamental principle No. of the Joint 
declaration quoted above. His Majesty’s Declaration of August 1940, hedged in 
by so many conditions is so incomplete in the enunciation of the aim and so 
non-committal in regard to its being implemented within any reasonable dis- 
tance of time, that it can afford no satisfaction whatever to the people of this 
country. 
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Clsab Dbola&ation of Policy Nbbdbd 

The Ctommittee think that the whole position in regard to the futnro of 
India should have been made dear long ago by using definite, certain and 
unambiguous language, so that India may reel sure that after the war, in the 
event of victory, her position shall be the same as that of Britain and the Domi- 
nions. In short, the Oommittee are strongly of the opinion that after victory 
the position of India in regard to her status and powers shall not be that of a 
dependency but shall be one of perfect equality. In the opinion of this Oom- 
mittee, the question of the internal constitution of India with proper provisions 
for the safeguarding of different interests, should not be allowed to stand in 
the way of making such a declaration of policy regarding the political and oon- 
Btitutional relations of England and India. For this reason the Committee hold 
that immediate steps should be taken .to secure that India’s representatives at the 
peace conference *or any other international conference shall be selected by the 
Government in India and be answerable to it and shall on no account be in the 
leading strings of the Secretary of State. A change like this can be effected without 
amending the Statute, by the adoption of a suitable convention. 

The Oommittee are equally anxious that during the interim period in regard 
to international matters India should be treated to all intents and purposes on 
terms of perfect equality and that the internal constitution should, during the 
interim period, be so worked in practice as to approximate as far as possible under 
the existing conditions, to the working of the self-governing Dominions. For this 
reason, the Bombay and Poona conferences, and this Oommittee at its previous 
sittings, have emphasised that all the portfolios, including Defence. Finance. Homo 
and Communications, should be put in the hands of Indian members of the 
Executive Council, who would, in the interim period, bo responsible to the Crown. 

In the opinion of this Committee these steps are essential for a successful 
prosecution of the war, and, therefore, necessary changes should be introduced 
witWut delay, so as to hearten the people and make them feel sure of their 
destiny. The Committee, while they realise that in times like these war prepara- 
tions must have the foremost place, they nevertheless strongly feel that the fullest 
measure of help from the public cannot be hoped for, without making the people 
of this country realise that they shall be, in the full sense of the word, 
participators in the fruits of victory. In the opinion of this Committee, to make 
the cry of ‘Win the war first*, as the only cry would be very poor statesmanship, 
indeed, and far from easing the situation, it would widen the estrangement between 
the p^ple and the Government— a result which must be avoided at all costs. 

For this reason, they are pressing the view set forth above and they trust that 
the expanded Executive Council of the Viceroy, which has now eight Indian 
members, will use their influence and their moral pressure for bringing about a 
desirable change in the policy of the Government. 'J'he primary responsibility 
for a satisfactory change in policy must rest with the Government, and the Com- 
mittee have no hesitation in saying that in the recent past those who have 
responsible for the conduct of affairs in India or at Whitehall have shown neither 
a correct appreciation of the situation nor done anything striking to appeal to the 
imagination of the people or to strengthen constructive forces. They trust that in 
matters of high policy, the principle of collective responsibility will be observed 
scrupulously and that Indian members of the Executive Council will claim it as a 
matter of constitutional right. 

Non-Gfficial Public men for Viceroy’s Council 

While the Committee recognise that there are eight Indian members of the 
Executive Council, they also note with regret that the important portfolios of 
Defence, Finance, Home and Communications have been withheld from Indians. 
Until and unless such a transfer takes place, it cannot be said that more power 
has been made over to Indians. The Committee, therefore, urge that as a 

preparation for full Responsible Government, in future, the entire Viceroy's 

Excutive Council should consist of non-oflicial public men. Similarly, (hey 

hold very strongly that in the provinces the rule of the Governors, with 

the aid of the Advisers, under Section 93, should be brought to a speedy 
end. and, therefore, they appeal both to the people and to the Government 
to change their outlook. They are also strongly of the view that parliamentary 
institutions, such as they are, shonld be utilise as instruments for the advancement 
of the freedom of the country, and its effective defence. We are convinced that to 
stimulate war effort a big scale change of policy is necessary. 
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The Committee would also particularly emphasise the need for a more rapid 
and thorough industrialisation of the country with special reference tihwar needs. 

The Committee are also strongly of the opinion that the policy which the 
Government have hitherto followed in regard to political prisoners should undergo 
a change and that those who are in detention and those who have been imprisoned 
for acts not involving violence, should be released. Buch a gesture is necessary in 
order to create an atmosphere in which political questions can be discussed without 
passion or prejudice and in a spirit of hopefulness. For similar reasons the Com- 
mittee would also earnestly urge that the satyagraha movement and the boycott of 
parliamentary institutions should be ended. 


The U. P. Non-Party Leaders* Conference 

Presidential Address— Lucknow— >14th. Deeember 1941 


An appeal to the two great political parties, the Congress and the Muslim 
Ijeague, to meet each other in a spirit of accommodation and with the help of other 
important interests discover, if not a permanent, at least a temporary solution of 
the Indian problem, at this, the most critical period in the history of India and 
the world, was made by Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, delivering his presidential address 
at the first Non-Party U. P. Provincial Conference held at Lucknow on the 14th. 
December 1941. He also entered a plea for entrusting to non-oflicial Indians all port- 
folios of the Government of India and for the Central and Provincial Governments 
adopting immediately a more realistic and progressive policy in order to secure 
fuller co-operation of the people in India’s war effort. ^ 

Bir Maharaj Singh paid a tribute to Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad and 8ir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru for initiating the first two Non-Part^r Conferences and reminded 
the gathering that they wore not inspired by any political party but arose out of 
a widesprena desire that the political deadlock in India should be resolved by a 
sustained effort on the part of those who were outside the two main contending 
parties. He added, ’’We were not and are not a party organisation and we are not 
a communal body.” 

Recounting the proceedings of the two Conferences, Bir Maharmj Singh 
asserted that they had roused, as anticipated, considerable interest in political 
circles in England favourable to Indian aspirations. Members of Parliament, such 
as Bir George Schuster and Sir Stanley Reed, interrogated the Secretary of State 
for India and there was a debate in the Mouse of Commons with the result that 
the whole question of a reconstituted Executive Council of the Governor-General 
was examin^ again both in India and in England. Not many months passed, 
he added, before it was announced that the Executive Council would be expanded, 
giving for the first time in the history of British rule in India a majority of 
Indians in the Government of India. '^In spite of the very regrettable fact that 
none of these Indians has so far been entrusted with the key posts of defence and 
finance, we must frankly recognise that there has been an appreciable advance on 
what previously existed and I trust that the All-India Non-Party Conference 
will not be accused of undue boasting when it claims that its efforts contributed 
materially to this change,” claimed Sir Maharaj Singh. 

Referring to the statement issued last month by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru o\\ 
behalf of the Standing Committee of the Conference, expressing their strong opinion 
that political prisoners, who were in detention and those who were imprisoned 
for acta not involving violence, should be released. Bir Maharaj Bingh exprwed 
pleasure that the policy of releasing such prisoners had recently been initiated 
by the newly constituted Government of India. ^We congratulate them and His 
Excellency the Vittroj on their wise action and we trust that it will be follow^ 
by further releases. Here again, I have no doubt that the raison d'etre ioi this 
welcome gesture is the presence of a majority of Indian non-officials, Hindus and 
Muslims, ill the Executive Council of the Governor-General.” ,, 

Continuing, the President observed: shall not be content untul all 

port-folios in the Governor-Geuerars Executive Council, including those 
Finance and Home are entrusted to non-official Indians.” He added that in toe 
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Provinces, the rnle of Governors with the aid of official Advisers should be 
brought to a epeidv end. They were not satisfied with a form of administralion 
which took them back to the year 1860. No non-official, however capable, had at 
present any voice in determining provincial policy. 

Sir Maharaj Singh admitted that the argument that the resignation of 
Congress Ministers was responsible for this predicament was not without force, 
and added: **We shall be glad indeed if parliamentary Government is restored 
on a national and non-communal basis. If, however, it becomes clear after sincere 
cfibrto have been made that this is not possible, that is no reason why other parties 
and sections of Indian opinion should continue to bo penalised, especially when, 
in the face of similar obiections the composition of the Goveraor-Qenorara 
Executive Council has been changed. Is not there a via media under which non- 
official Indians can be associated in the daily work of administration even under 
a suspended constitution, if in the Central Government there is now a newly 
constituted Executive Council ? 

**Why should not such a body, wholly selected from non-official Indians and 
representatives of important provincial officials interests be established in this and 
other IVovinces even if a change in the Government of India Act 1935 is 
necessary ? If in the Central Government there are advisory bodies, such as the 
National Defence Council and the Standing Committees attached to the various 
I>epartment8, why should similar bodies bo ruled out in the Provinces ? I put 
these forward only as tentative suggestions. There may be other more efTective 
methods. The problem deserves early consideration by the new Executive Council 
of the Governor-General.” 

Referring to the international situation. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh said, 'The 
recent unprovoked entry of Japan into the war zone has brought the scene of conflict 
nearer to India. We are within the danger zone and our country henceforward will 
be increasingly involved. East and west, north and south, the war has eiivo- 
lo^icd the whole world and no one can say when it will end. These facts render 
it all the more imperatively urgent in the best interests of the people and the 
(loveriiment that there should be a change without delay in the system of 
provincial administration. We wish to help the cause for which Great Britain, 
Knssia and the United States are fighting out. The Central and Provincial 
niUhorities must adopt a more realistic and more progressive policy in order to 
secure fuller co-operation of the people in the prosecution of the war and the 
defence of India.” The President expressed the wish that Great Britain and her 
Allies will be able to defeat the forces of aggression in Europe, Africa, and the 
Far East, and concluded, "Our sympathies are with them in their titanic struggle.” 

Resoluttons 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed by the conference : 

‘"This Conference urges His Majesty’s Government to make an unequivocal 
declaration that, at the end of the war, India will have the same freedom as and 
cqualily of status with Great Britain and the Dominions. 

'This Conference is strongly of opinion that in the Provinces, the rnlo of 
(fOvernoTs with the aid of advisers under Section 03 of the Government of India 
Act of 1935 should cease. . 

"This Conference supports the resolutions of the Bombay and Poona Non- 
Party Conferences that all portfolios in the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
including those of Defence, Finance. Home and Communications should be entrus- 
ted to non-official Indians who would in the interim period be responsible to the 
Crown. The reconstructed Government should deal with all important matters of 
policy on the basis of joint and collective reBponsibility. 

''This Conference notes with appreciation that, as a result of the reconstructed 
Executive Council of the Governor General, there has been a change in the policy 
of the Government towards political prisoners, a number of whom have already 
been released. It notes also with pleasure that a new attitude has been adopted 
^J^ards the problem of Indians overseas. The conference trusts that these steps 
will be followed by further measures necessary to bridge the gulf between the 
Government and the people. 

‘This Conference strongly disapproves the exclusion of India from the scope 
of the Atlantio Charter and protests against the attitude of the British Government 
towards India's political aspirations as implied in Mr. Churchill’s speech.” 

Movmg the first resolution. Mr. aariram Seth said that the demand for an 
35 
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noequiTOcal declaration had been made because it waa apprehended that the British 
Government might again postpone the granting of Dominion Stains to India. 

Dr* Badhakumud Mukherii made it clear that he vras not there as a repre- 
sentative of any party, but ho felt that it was very necessary somotimes that 
different parties should meet together for greatest common iinderstandiiig. ]{q 
added that they were fed up with declarations which began their history in ]9!')7 
and which **disf]giired the statute book,” The words ^responsible government** had 
been so much whittled down that they had no meaning now. It was their misfor- 
tune, he continued, that they had still to press such resolutions. 

Fascism k Nazism condemned 

Thewecond resolution was fhoved by hon’ble Mr. P. N, Sapru and supported 
by Sir Jajgdish Prasad. Mr. Sapru said that there were few who had greater dislike 
for Fascism and Nazism than himself but he was not over-enthusiastic about tlic 
British ideology regarding the war either. The Viceroy's August offer, ho said, had 
resulted in communal discord. 

Mr. Sapru thought that the Congress had taken a hasty step in resigning from 
office with the result that for two years people were subjected to a rule which cv^i 
Hitler aud Mussolini would envy. The main responsibility for the deadlock how< 
ever rested primarily with the British Government. T'hey had been irresponsive to 
the Indian demand. Indians, ho was sure, could not be blamed for the present 
struggle did not interest an average Indian. Mr. Sapru admitted that the Viceroy's 
Executive Council had been expanded by the inclusion of more Indians but t!iu 
portfolios that mattered were still with Britishers. British statesmen thought that, 
by commandeering alone they could get all the support : but this was an erroneous 
idea. The tragedy was that they still though of their capital investments in this 
country. He advocated a change in British policy and believed that if a change w:is 
ushered in at the Centre, things would cnange in the provinces too. 

Mr. Sapru added that in this hour of crisis, their ideal should be not to 
bother about the communal ratio, but to try a National Government and BnUiu 
should declare that India would attain her freedom within a limited period after 
the war. He regretted that there was undiluted autocracy throughout the country 
and it was imperative that all patriotic Indians and rational minded Britishers 
should review the situation in a dispassionate way. War had reached, very near 
their door aud it was imperative for them to unite. This was possible only through 
a National Govern men t. If there was any difficulty in having a National Govern- 
ment, let them have the majority government. Sincere efforts should however he 
made by the British statesmeu and Iiidians to end the deadlock. There «onld be no 
subordinate co-operation and Indians should be treated as equals, ho concluded. 

*Tt is about time that at the Centre and in the povinecs, men able to ghe 
sound advice and men with sterling qualities, are drawn into the (Tovcrnmeiit ho 
tliat they may influence the conduct of the Government,’* said Kunwar Sir Jntf lish 
Prasad supporting the resolution. He said that large sums were being spent in tlic 
provinces without a moment’s discussion, and legislative ineasures were ciiacted 
similarly. This, he feared, might result in causing panic in the interior iimongHt 
the illiterate. With a view to preventing this eventuality, Indians should be plaml 
at the helm of affairs. 

8 ir Jagdish proceeded that when non-official Advisers were appointed there 
was no idea that the deadlock would last for any length of lime or that it would 
close the door for negotiations. It was hoped that parliamentary government would 
shortly be resumed. Two years had now passed and it was being argued in certain 
quarters that this form of govercraent suited the genius of the people. But he 
assorted it was a complete misapprehension to think that this was the best form of 
government. People did not want it. If, however, the Government thought othcr- 
wise let them say so and have it throughout the country. 

*Tt is not the busincsB of the services to decide wliat form of government 
India should have. It is the function of the British rarliament. The wishes of 
the seiviees cannot be the deciding factor in deciding this grave issue, and once the 
decision has been taken I have no doubt the services will play their part honour- 
ably,” declared Sir Jagdish Prasad. He added, ‘Do not conceive that the people of 
Inaia cannot live happily together. Do not believe that there should be a thiru 
party to keep peace between us.” Pointing to the propertied class he warned them 
that they had a stake in the country. They should not accept the role of bangers 
on, or they would be wiped out. Any class which was treated as a special class 
above the common weal would not last, he added. 
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INDIAKISATION OF ExBCOTrVB COUNCIL 

Moving the resolution advocating that all portfolios in the Govcrnor-Gcnerars 
Ij^ccative Council should be entrusted to non-ofliciBl Indians, the hon. Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru said : *'We should be assured that the war will lead to our 
complete emancipation soon after it is over : meanwhile steps should be taken 
to show tl:.at Britain means to carry out its pledges. Out of consideration for Uio 
pre-occupation of the Government we have only asked that while no change be 
made in the present Act, steps should be taken to indianise the Governor-Gen eraPs 
Council”. He was glad that the Council had more Indians on it now. but 
regretted that no real f)OwerB had been transferred to Indian hands. He said that 
Indian members of the Council were snifering from two handicaps: firstly, that 
110 vital portfolios had been made over to them and secondly, Uiey had to work 
with people who had all their life worked in accordance with the bureaucratic 
aystem and who were bound to look upon problems from a very different angle. 
nese handicaps should lie removed. He demanded that an Indian should bo in 
charge of the portfolio held by the Commandcr-in-Chief and added, ''Jf the 
present Government is a civil one and if it accepts that the dutv of the military 
is not to shape the policy but to carry it out, it is necessary that the Executive 
Council should consist entirely of civilians. 

pandit Ku7izru complained that it had never been British policy to part with 
power willingly. If history were impartially written he was certain the British 
(lovernment would not be able to raise their head before the bar of public opinion, 
he added. On account of their policy India found herself unable to defend 
herself. “Yet Indians ore asked what will happen if the British are defeated. We 
know and realise the coiisinpicnces fully ; our present helplessness is only duo to 
them.” He concluded that unless a National Government were eslablished, Indian as 
well as British safety would be at stake *'Now is the lime when the authorities 
should wake up. Let them take courage and discard the help of slaves and ask 
for that of free men.” 

The conference at this stage concluded. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Sixteenth Seaaion — Gocanada — 29th. December 1941 

The Welcome Address 


The sixteenth session of the All-India Women’s Conference commenced its 
fitting at the Town Hall, Oocaiiada on the 29th. December 1941. The President-elect, 
Mrs. Vijotja Lakshmi Pandit, arrived in an imposing procession passing llirougb 
the main road. 

On the President’s side of the dais were seated the Yuvarani of nthapuram, 
Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Mrs. Kamala Devi, Mrs. Urmila Mehta and the Itccep- 
lion Committee Vice-Presidents and Becretaries. 

Welcome Address 

The Yuvarani of Pithapuram, Chair-woman of the Reception Committee, 
in welcoming Mrs. Pandit and other delegates, said that women could not fail 
to take notice of world ev. nts, for that imaginary line of demarcation between 
world affairs and national affairs was fast disappearing. It was as much for them, 
the women, as for men, to take up tlie challenge or the times, and to prepare 
and equip themselves for the coming events. “When the history of the present 
period comes to be written, let it not be said that the women iiad failed,” she 
observed. **The All-India Women’s movement is not an isolated movement. It 
IS part of a great world movement. We are seeing with what heroism and 
strength of conviction, our comrades, the women in China, Russia, Britain and 
America are facing the cruel vicissitudeB of fortune. In all likelihood wc may 
jjave to face a similar fate. I am confident that the women of this country will 
TOO be not'foond wanting. 
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’’The women’s movement in this country has yet to travel a long; road, 
when compared with similar movements in other countries. Our rights ought 
to be yet recognised, and they are to be established. The freedom of the woman 
is to be established on a basis of eqaality with man. Our movement is not against 
an;i^one. it is entirely to help vindicate the natural inherent rights of the women 
which have been for a long time denied. We do not claim an3|r special privileges, 
as the so-called weaker sex. I even feel that it cannot be said, women have no 
place in the army. This is conceded to a great extent in some of the other 
countries. While peace, and not destruction of humanity, is the cherished desire 
of the woman, an active role in the war machinery becomes a sacred duty when 
arms ought to be taken up in the defence of Justice and liberty.” The Yuvaranec 
added that while the women of the country had duties to perform by the 
society as members of the society on a footing of social equality with man, 
they could not forget and ignore their duties by the home. Here the woman' 
shouldered one great responsibility, the responsibility of bringing up children. 
In helping the formation of their character, their outlook on life in giving shape, 
as it were to the very life of the future citizens of the world, they were expected 
to perform a^reat task. Concluding, the Yuvaranee appealed to women to take 
their due share in the shaping of a better world. 

Annual Report 

Mrs. Urmila Mehta^ General Secretary, presented the annual report of the 
Conference. The report stated that despite the worsening international situation 
the year under review had been one of steady quiet work for the Conference 
and its branches. Constructive work of various kinds had been undertaken by 
the 88 branches, and 150 sub-branches, with their 10,000 members scattered 
all over the land. New branches had been opened at Kashmir and Hyderabad 
Bind (orij^inally a sub-branch), while the flagging energies of the Patna branch 
were revived by Mrs. Pandit. The branches varied in size »from those with a 
thousand members aa in Maharashtra to small groups of women doing as im))or* 
tant work in more difficult and less advanced areas. All branches have been 
doing a certain amount of work in the spread of literacy among adults. While 
one or two had closed down their classes for want of funds, the Bombay branch 
was the foremost in its efforts to eradicate illiteracy. 

The branches were also attending to the health of women and children by 
running clubs, physical activity centres, lectures on sanitation and dictciicB, 
distribution of milk to needy children and hospital visiting. Some branclicH 
were running nursery and elementary schools. Training of women in ■homecraft 
and industries and tlie marketing of these products as well as finding employment 
for women was undertaken by some branches. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. Vijoya Lakshmi Pandit^ in the course of her presidential address, said : 
’T was unable to share in your deliberations last year, but I followed each detail 
of the Mysore Session from behind the bars of the Naiui Central Prison and read 
with interest and satisfaction of the work that was being done and the spirit that 
was moving our sisters to greater efforts in every direction. But the world movcB 
BO rapidly these days that already last year seems a century old. New problems 
Bviae before old ones have been solved — new doubts create conflict in our minds 
and a heaviness in our hearts— leaving us weary. The problems of our own 
country loom large before us, but larger and more threatening arc those world 
problems which we, as women , have to face. The war ranges unabated and draws 
nearer to our country. Buffering and sorrow go through the world hand in hand 
leaving desolation in countless homes in many countries. Let us spare a moment 
to send a world of sympathy and greetings to all those people whose countries 
are to-day involved in war.” She regretted that it had not been posible for 
any visitors from overseas to attend the session of the Conference and that Misa 
Vera Brittain, the authoress of "Letters to Peace Lovers” was not permitted to 
attend the session. She welcomed Srimati Kamaladevi to the Conference after her 
long absence abroad ** where she has so ably represented India’s cause in many 
countries.” 

Principle of Non-Violence 

Proceeding, Mrs. Pandit said : "For several years now our Conference hfts 
passed resolutions expressing its opinion against war as a method of solving 
international problems. Unfortunately, however, our resolutions have no- gone 
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yenr to beyond ihe hell in which they were peseed, nor hes there been perhape an 
^eqaate understanding on the part of the majorify of our sisters of the impli- 
caUons of our anti«war resolutions. To-day the possibility of war is nearer to 
India than ever before. Wars do not come upon one unawares. They are tlie 
ineritable consequence of certain policies. A war is the result of certain economic 
and other causes. So long as governments persist in such policies so long will 
wars, with all the tragedy they involve, recur from time to time. In the West 
our sisters are thinking deeply over these problems. Progressive organisations 
are trying to find a better way of adjusting human and national relations in the 
post-war world. It is in planning for a new world order that women should take 
their share. Women’s organisations should throw all their weight in favour of 
world disarmament and peacefully labour for the establishment of a justor 
political and economic order. In spite of the criticism and ridicule which has 
been directed at the “non-violent creed, there is an increasing number of thinking 
men and women all over the world who believe that if the world is not to destroy 
itself and revert to barbarism, it must ultimately accept the principle of non- 
violence. As women we have a special responsibility cast on us. We must 
decide whether we shall ally ourselves to the forces of life, or those of death. 
Hhall we bear sons only that they may murder other women’s sons and help to 
maintain a system which stands self-condemned ? Or shall we raise our united 
voice in favour of a brave new world where human life and human liberty 
receive the respect which is their due, where progress and security are within 
the grasp of each individual ? The choice is before us. The future, not for 
women only but for humanity as well is what the women of to-day make of it. 
Ijet us not treat this matter lightly.” 

Referring to India’s attitude to the present war, the President pointed out 
that the authoritative nature of British rule in India contradicted Britain’s an- 
nouncement about her war aims and asked unless the right of India to freedom 
was recognised how could the people of India fight to preserve the freedom of 
other nations, unless it was recognised that the new world must be built up on 
the co-operation of a free people in a free world order what ultimate good could 
come of a victory even by the socalled progressive powers. 

Work Before the Conference 

After referring to the work of the Conference during the past 16 years 
as a representative organisation of the womanhood of India, Mrs. Pandit urged 
that while eschewing narrow party politics, they could not keep themselves from 
current political thought and pleaded for the conference allying itself with all 
those progressive movements in India which worked for liberty— 'the liberty of the 
individual as well as the liberty of the country. Bhe also empbasisea the need 
for the co-ordination of all women’s organisations in the couptry under some 
federal scheme. She added that the conference instead of eriddhvouring to tackle 
a variety of problems should concentrate this year on those which were of special 
significance and see to what extent they were able to work them out. have 

in the ])art worked for the removal of illiteracy. This field is so vast that our 
results have been negligible. If we could concentrate for at least one year on 
this as the major item of our programme in every province we could achieve 
worth-while results. A mass drive against illiteracy started by the Conference 
would instantly evoke a response from other progressive groups and would help 
ns to establish closer contacts with the villages and with the workers in fields 
and factories. This would also be a means of educating women in the ideals 
of the Conference and developing in them a sense of their oprin responsibilities. 
We have before us a scheme for a model village. The idea is ' good but there 
are many difficulties which will have to be faced. Such a project requires the 
undivided attention of those who take it up. For good work we require trained 
whole-time workers who will live in the village. I am not sure, however, if 
even then we can do anything of real value. The main problem of the village 
is one which the villager must solve himself through a desire for better conditions. 
We can of course help to arouse consciousness. In the village project besides 
literacy, medical aid, etc., which will naturally form part of any such scheme, I 
wonld like the question of cottage industries and co-operatives to receive the 
^tention which Is^iheir due. Their importance cannot be stressed top strongly. 
For an agricultaral country the cottage industry becomes a vital necessity— not as 
tua rival of big indust^ but as a supplementary force which can help to solve 
the economic problem of the villager. The work done by co-operatives in China 
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has shown how valuable their contribution can be to the national life of a 
country. We should therefore remember these two items when working; out our 
village project.'* Mrs. Pandit welcomed the recommendations of the Hindu Law 
Committee and added that what was urgently required was tlie codification of the 
whole of Hindu law based on the principles of equality of status between man and 
woman. 

Peomotion of Communal Harmony 

In conclusion, Mrs. V. L. Pandit appealed to the delegates to do their bit for 
promoting communal harmony and removing hatred and suspicion that had 
cropt into our midst. An organised efiTort on behalf of the Conference to restore 
harmonv between the commiinities, she said, would have far-reaching rcsuliH. 
"India belongs to all of us. Her greatness is the result of that culture to wliioli 
each sect and religion has contributed. Her past glory as well as her prcKcni 
fallen condition are the handiwork of her children. Wc cannot evade our 
resi^onsibility by pleading other activities. Borne of the work wc have done may 
have value, but if we can contribute even in a small measure to the unity of India 
we shall not have lived in vain.” 

The Maharaja of Pithapuram and Mr. T. Prakasam then addressed the 
Conference by special invitation. The Confcrenco then adjourned. 

Resolutions— Second Day— Coeanada— 30th. December 1941 

War and Peace Aims 

Resolutions of condolence touching the demise of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
and Mrs. Hirahai Tata were moved by the chair and passed to-day. 

'J’he following resolution i>ropo8ed by the President and seconded by Mrs. 
Hannah Sen on War and I’euce was unanimously passed ; 

'Tbis Conference is of the opinion that permanent peace cannot be achieved 
except on the principles of ficedom and justice equally applicable to all nalioiiM 
and races, that an immediate and fundamental change in the present structme for 
a post-war world can be constructed only out of policies initiated and 
operated during the present war, and that nritain's statements regarding licr 
war aims cannot make any moral appeal to the peoples of the world so long as 
she refuses to alter her present policy in regard to India. 

"This conference reiterates its abhorrence of war and declares that if war is 
persisted in, it must inevitably lead not only to meaninglesB destruction but also 
to the deterioration of moral values. It, therefore, firmly believes that hunmii 
progress is possible only in a world free from military domination and Cased on 
the acceptance of international disarmament.” 

Women’s Volunteer Corps 

Another resolution which runs as follows was also passed : 

"In view of the critical times and the danger of air attacks, such as Rangoon 
has experienced recently, in all parts of India, this Conference resolves that in- 
structions bo issued to all its braitcbcs to concentrate in the immediate future on 
training their members for humanitarian work. This Conference is emphatically of 
the opinion that the duty of the Branches of All-India Women’s Organisation is to 
play their part in developing centres where their members will be trained to help 
the citizens in moments of tii'isis. ^ 

**TowardB this end, it suggests that the following schemes be undertaken wnd 
that an A. I. W. O s Voluntary Crops be formea independently of other orguiii- 
sations. Bchcme of work— (a) allaying panic among the masses : (b) assisting in 
the evacpalion of womrn and children from the threatened areas ; (c) arranging 
for first-aid and emergency nursing courses ; (d) facilitating the distribution of food 
and other necessities in the uffected areas ; (c) helping in protective measures and 
after-air attacks ; and tf) tackling internal disruption.” 

Another resolution urging that, in view of the abnormal rise in price of 
essential commodities and its consequent rcpiircnsBion, the. Governments, both 
Central and Provincial, should enforce the control of prices without delay, was also 
passed. . The Conference then adjourned. ^ 

Resolntfons— Third Day— Coeanada— 31st. December IQil 
Resolution on Civil Ljbeetibs ^ 

The Conference pqesed a resolution on civil liberties stating “that 
times when encroachment on national freedom threatens p destory those inheren 
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individual righto which are do preidoua a heritage of civiiiaation this Conference 
aBSOciatoe itself wiih organ isatioiia all over the world as are striving to 
preserve the fiindameiital rights of all human beings, which, among others, are Uio 
righto of association, security of pro]>erty, liberty of siHJO.di, freedonv of the press, 
religious worship, street processions and demonstralions, and rights of personal 
security*” The Conference recorded its emphatic protest against attempts to curtail 
unnecessarily the civil liberties of Indian people and demanded immediate restora- 
tion of all such liberties. 

Resolutions congratulating the Mysore (lovernment iii appointing a woman 
doctor a Chief Medical Oilicer of all women’s hospitals in the 8tate and felicitating 
the 8. N. D. T. Indian AVoraen’s University on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee 
celebrations, were also passed. The conference then terminated. 


The Rau C o in m i 1 1 e e Report 
on Hindu Women *8 Rights 

In this connection we reprodneo below the report of Sir i?. AT. Rau^s Hindu 
T.aw Committee which was published from New Delhi ou the July 1941. The 
report opened that the only satisfactory way of removing di^fei ls in the law relating 
to Hindu women’s rights to property is to avoid piecemeal legislation and to lake 
111 ) as early as possible the couibcation of Hindu law, neginiiing with the law 
of succession. 

The Rau Committee was appointed in January this year to c?camino the TIimlii 
AVomen’s Rights to I’ropeity Act of 10:17 (as amended by Act XI of 10J8) with 
particular reference to five private Rills : to suggest auch amcndmenis to the Act 
as would, firstly^ resolve the doubts foAt as to the cnuHtructiou of the Act : secondly, 
to clarify the nature of the right conferred by tlm Act upon the widow ; and, 
thirdly, to remove any injustico that may have been done by the Act to the 
danghter ; and to examine and advise on Mr. K. Bantanam's Hindu Law of 
Inheritance (Amendment) Rill and Dr. (i. V. Ucshmiikh’s Hindu Women’s Rights 
to .Separate Residence and Maiutenanee Rill. 

The Committee base their recommendations on opinions received i t answer to 
a (picstionnaire sent, in three parts, to High Court Judges, distingnished lawyers 
and cilizeiis, members of the Central Legislature, Higii Court Rar Libraries, beads 
of religious institutions, Women’s Associations, social retorm associations and 
raiidit’s Associations, among others. 

The Report sets out the defects in the Acts of 11)J7 and 103S wlii(*b the Oom- 
miltee themselves detected or which were brought to their nolive. “Defects of 
this kind,” the Committee state, “arc inevitable in piecemeal legislation eflTccling 
fundamental changes in lliiidii Law. The only safe course is not to make any 
fuiulamoiital changes hy brief, isolated acts ; if fundamental cAianges have to ho 
made, it is wisest to survey the whole field and enact a code, if not of the whole 
of Hindu Law, at least of those branches of it which are necessarily aileciod by 
the contemplated legislation.” 

“We do not suggest,” the Committee continual “that all parts of the law 
should be« taken in hand at once. The most nrgciit part, namely, the law of 
succession (including of course, women’s rights in that connection) may be taken 
up first ; then the law of marriage ; and so on. After the law relating to each 
part has thus been reduced to statutory form, the various Acts may be consolt* 
dated into a single code. We suggest this as a reasonable compromise between 
piecemeal legislation and wholesale coaification.'’ 

The Committee next discuss what should be done with the Acts now in 
force until a comprehensive law of succession (5an be prepared. Buggestions in 
the answers to the questionnaire, that the Acts should bo repealed, are dismissed 
ns “unthinkable^ primarily on the ground that these Acts have established an 
imix>rtaiit principle laid down 9,5(X) years ago, but also because they have 
conferred rights, iui the faith of which important transactions have already been 
entered into. 

On the quesnip of amending the two Acts, the Committee express their doubts 
or wisdom of amending legislation in the present circumstance. 

We feel that this is not the time for controversial legislation,” the Committee 
Btote, If there are obBcumies and anomaliee in the Acts, lot the courts remove 
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them tti and when oceaeion arieee, so that the ehock of each decisioo has time to 
die down before the next one comes. 

**We do not think that it would be wise or worth while for Government to 
sponsor legislation likely to arouse bitter controversy— especially at the present 
time— merely for the sake of removing the defects in an isolated Act or two. The 
better plan would be to leave the Acts to their operation for the present and to 
replace them as early as possible bv a comprehensive law on the subject of 
succession enacted at leisure and embodying solutions on which there is a 
substantial measure of agreement.” 

The Committee proceed to discuss the need for amending the Acts of 1937 and 
1938 to remove any injustice that may have been done by these Acts to the 
daughter. Taking the case of Bengal, the Committee analyse the gains and losses 
resulting from the working of the Acts, and arrive at the conclusion that **the 
injustice done to the daughter and other heirs by promoting the widowed 
daughter-in-law over their heads is not of so clear or pressing a character as to 
need immediate relief and that it may well await the general review of the law 
of succession which we have proposed.** 

The Committee add, however, that the large majority of their correspondents 
have advocated the immediate admission of the daughter to an equal share with 
the daughter-in-law where .these alone are the surviving heirs. In deference to 
these views, and in compliance with the terms of references, the Committee have, 
therefore, included a provision for this purpose in their draft of the clarifying Bill. 

After examining Bills promoted by Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Dr. Deshmukh 
and others, the Committee express the opinion that these may well await the 
codification suggested. 

DiscuBsiiig what should be done with the Acts of 1937 and 1938 pending; 
codification, the Committee express the view that, as there is no question of 
repeal, they must either bo amended or left unamended. 

They hold that amendment is inadvisable at present hiit, in case it is 
considered that the Acts onght not to be left unamended, even for the time being, 
they have drawn up the rough draft of au amending Bill (given as an appendix 
to the Report), ^ > 

Whether the Acts are amended or left unamended, the Committee state, it is 
necessary to persuade the Governors* Provinces to enact parallel legislation for 
agricultural land, with retrospeiitive effect, in order to give widows the full 
measure of the benefit which the framers of the Acts contemplated, to avoid 
a multiplicitv of rules of succession, and to protect transactions already entered 
into on the faith of the Acts. * 

The rough draft of a Bill for Governors* Frovincos is given as an appendix 
to the Report. 

In conclusion, the Committee state: "The recommendation which we should 
like to stress most strongly is that relating the preparation, in gradual stages. 

of a complete code of Hindu law The aim should be, as far as possible, to 

arrive at agreed solutions and to avoid anything likely to arouse acrimonious 
controversy. This need not mean any real slowing down of the pace of reform, 
for true reform proceeds by persuasion rather than coercion. Our own experience 
leads us to believe that .a substantial measure of agreement will be possible, 
provided reformer and couaarvative resolve to appeal to the best in each other.” 

Appended to the Repeat is the full text of the decision of the Feckral Court 
on questions referred to it at the instance of the Committee, establishing that the 
Act of 1937 and the Amending Act of 1938 are effective only in respect of property 
other than Agricultural lands in Governors’ Provinces. 



The All India Medical Conference 

Eighteenth Setelon— Hyderehad— a6th. December 1941 

Tbb Pbbbidektial Address 

Preeidiiig over the Eighteenth SeBsion of the AIMndia Medical Conference held 
t Hyderabad on the 26th. Deeember 1941. Dr. AT. S. Ray reviewed the condition 
of die medical j|>rofe88ion in India and explained the ways in which the position 

could^bc ^ of gufficicnt interest on the part of the autho- 

rities in matters concerning public health and medical aid. The expenditure on 
medical aid and public health work in British India did not exceed 3^ per cent 
nf the total revenue, while the corresponding proportion in Great Britain 
«as over 23 per cent. The Public Health and Medical Departments of the 
Tevcral Provinces had not to their credit any comprehensive planning or organi- 
sation for provision of medical relief in the interior of the country where the 
bulk of our people lived. A broader and more realistic view of things was 
needed Disinclination to utilise the resources, which existed in the host of 
mivate practitioners, was another regrettable feature of the ofllcial mind. This 
water-tight barrier and want of co-operation between the oflicial and non -official 
medical men had to be removed. 

The only way of providing medical aid to the villager, the doctor said, waa 
for the State to make out a comprehensive plan of the country, find out how 
the people were distributed in it, what were the diseases which were endemic In 
different areas, what were the methods of preventing them and of giving 
medical aid in case of illness, and then utilise the immense resources in the sbaM 
of medical practitioners, who could be induced with State aid to set up in the 
different areas and whose services would be available to the furthermost limit 
of this vast country preparing schemes for prevention and cure of diseases. 

Dr. K. S. Ray then referred to the question of reforming and improving the 
standard of medical education so as to adapt it to the needs of the country and 
be pleaded that a new attitude must be deyeloi^ed in the niedical 61’Udent so aa 
to get him to be interested in health, not chiefly in disease. Ihe Indian Medical 
Council, the speaker added, had adopted a resolution that there should be one 
uniform minimum standard of medical ^ucation for the whole country and unless 
a practitioner had reached that standard, he would not be admit^ to the Central 
Heirister whik the Indian Medical Council desired to maintain. Its obvious in ten- 
lion was that medical schools which failed to come up to the standard should ceMe 
to exrst The^uStion was how far the several Provinces would agree to take 
Sis couVse!^ Ma^^^^^^ the P. had adopted it but other Provinces had not 

‘‘"““^ferrinK to the question ol recruitment to the .Kmergenev (^mmtMion. in 
Uic S the e^ke? said that the Working Committee Md the Central Council 
thi IndioB WtedS ABeociaUon wore of the opinkm that afmere appeal to Ae 
patriotic sdlllimentB of medical men in India would be inefftctive to secure 
adiquato rSKl from the medical profession unless fundamental changes were made 
in ihe Indian Medical Service and unless the term and conditions of Emereency 
Service then offered, were materially 

ihe I M A for oomnlete abolition of the Civil side oi the 1. M. e. alter me 
cessation of the war, on the ground that it impinged on constitutional iBsaes. was 

e,tre^i™tuW^he^Brid.to .h. fo„ig„ drug, owing 

to the prolongation of the war, and euMeated ***“^. •. ^*"**“*"* . 

indu.trialMt.,^economiets and experts _ ekoaff ‘““^™J*h«d*tlin.titutod*a*^ard 
avenue* of drug manufacture In India. 'ITie Government had Mn.titu^ a tow 
for thii Dun^ India wm now said to be almost self-sufficient in liet medical 
needs. 'fhe^GOTernment should SM that In 

were taken to save these new Industries in tlm face of iwt 
this conneeUon, the speaker stressed the need for an 

Aonld inehide n™ o^Smge Western eystems but also those of Ayimdie wd 
Gnani piepantuae nhose Uierapeutlc and phar m acological values bad beenjiiio ed. 
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Dr. Ray, proceeding, referred to the paucity of workera in the field of medical 
reaearch in Indio. Tlie Government hod on orf;oniBation colled the Indian Research 
Fund Aaaoclotion, but the terma under which ita granta were made led to so 
much official control that the worker woe seldom a free agent. If red-tapism 
continued to hamper the activitiea of the Research Fund Aaeoemtion, they should 
appeal to our philanthropic rich to do their duty to the connti^ by encouraging 
research by their private charities. The speaker also pleaded for more facilities 
for post-graduate and special courses by the universities so that students might 
after graduation make advanced studies In the subjects of thdr choice. Ho further 
urged the Dniversities to institute a separate course in nursing and grant diplomas 
or degrees in it. The:^ might also establish separate institutions with attached 
hospitals for the training of nurses. 

Adverting, in conclusion, to the need to put down qnackery, Dr. Ray said 
that while spread of education would do a lot to convince the people of the evils 
of quackery, what was urgently needed now was the introduction of health iiiHu- 
ratice or a sysrem of local subsidy which would more and more lure the qualified 
people to the villages and enable them to liquidate quackery. 

Resolutions— Seeond Day— Hyderabad— 28th. December 1941 
Abolition of Racial Distinction 

The Conference passed a number of rcBolutions urging the authorities to deal 
with the problems of nutrition, self-sufficiencv in drugs, preparedness of the cotintry 
to meet air raids and other matters connected with the medical profession in India. 

A resolution moved by Dr. Jivraj Mehta of Borobav stated that, until the 
civil side of the 1. M. 6. was entirely done away with and the racial distinctiotis 
between Indian and British members thereof as embodied In the Government of 
India resolution of March 1937 and the distinctions which existed at present be- 
tween the different groups that constituted the I. M. I), were reifioved and uiitill 
the licenciates were also granted commissions in the 1. M. S., the Government 
would find it extremely difficult to persuade the members of the independent medi- 
cal profession to volunteer to any appreciable extent to join the Army Medicnl 
Hervice. Ulie resolution also expressed the opinion that the I.M.B. and I.M.I). as at 
present constituted had failed to supply the needs of the Indian Army during the 
war and that the civil side of the l.M.S. had totally failed in its “alleged object of 
being a war reserve*’. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta was of the view that the civil side of the I. JVi. B. and 
I. M. D. services should bo abolished as early as possible and that the racial dis- 
crimination ' between the Indian and British members of the I. M. B. should be 
done away with. Here Dr. Mehta referred to the inefficiency of that service and 
pointed out how utterly it had foiled in its duty of making the neceBsai7 provision 
for the supply of solid blood plasma or blood serum so very essential for the treat- 
ment of persons, both military and civil, suffering from shock as a result of 
bombing. Without such prompt supply the death rate amongst the casualties os 
a result of air raids woula mount up tremendously. Dr. Mehta further said that 
even the apparatus necessary for preparing; solid blood plasma was not available 
in the counti 7 though the war was raging for over 27 months. From what he 
knew as to what was happening in this connection he said that the High Command 
6f that service was until very recently merely tinkering with the problem. hJvidcnt- 
ly, the greater its inefficiency, the more that service was keen on preserving its 
vested interests by continuing its civil side and until it was rooted out con)]>letcly, 
Dr. Mehta concluded, the medical interests of the country would suffer. 

Demand hob a Nutrition Commission 

The Conference drew the attention of the Government and the public to tlie 
steadily deteriorating physique of the nation caused, amongst other things, by niai* 
nutrition and adulteration of food, and demanded a Nutrition Commission to study 
the subject in all its bearings and made certain recommendations in this conDGction. 

The Conference endorsed the views expressed by some members of the 
medical profession regarding the diet of *^0*’ class prisoners generally and particulariy 
in Central Provinces jails and urged the Government to investigate into the matter 
and provide milk for *0* class prisoners. . . 

The Conference by a resolution moved by Dr. R. A. Amesur of Karachi 
deplored the complete lack of preparedness of the country to meet air attacks ^ 
far as the medical side was concerned, and viewed with apprehension the cnecw 
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that T 9 xAd evacaation withoat properly planned aanitary and medical arranf^emeiUa 
would cause and called upon all local bodies to take measures, in consultation with 
the members of the medical profession to meet the threat and meet the probable 
outbreak of epidemic diseases. The resolution also iirji;cd all medical orgauisatioiis 
in the conntry to co-operate with the local bodies in this connection. 

The Coniference urged the Oeutral and Provincial Governments to give effect 
to a comprehensive scheme for making India self-sufficient in drugs and help the 
industry hy providing during the war faoilitics for getting raw chemical materials 
and machinery not available in India, by issue of priority certificates after the 
war and by providing tariff protection and buying for Government Medical Btores 
drugs of standard qualities from the indigenous manufacturing firms only. The 
Conference also urged the Goverpment to adopt the recommeudalions of the Drugs 
Enquiry Committee of the Government of India (1929-30). 

Protest Against Begallino of Retired Officers 

The Conference protested against the practice resorted to by the Central and 
Provtneial Governments of recalling to the higlicr posts in the Civil Medical 
Department retired men, as this blocked the i>roinotion of junior men to those 
hlgW posts to which thev may have risen, if such retired men had not been 
re-appoiuted during the period of the war. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— Calentta — 15Ui. Dceember 1941 
* The Viceroy’s Address 


The Annual General Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
held in Calcutta on the 15th. December 1941. The following is the text of the 
Viceroy's speech on the occasion 

*T thank you most warmly for the welcome you have given me here to-day, 
and 1 need not say how great a pleasure it is to me to meet you again, or how 
greatly I ‘esteem the privilege that you have extended to me of addressing you. 
This IB the sixth oc'casion on which I have had Uiat privilege. You know how much 
importance I attach to the opportunity it gives me of speaking at largo on matters 
of great moment not only to the commercial community, which you, gentlemen, 
represent, but to an audience wider far. 

“Before I proceed with my remarks, I hope you will allow mo to say how 
glad I was to hear the tribute which you, Bir, have paid to His Excellency Bir 
John Herbert. Few people can know better than I do the zeal and the enthusiasm 
which he has displayed in his most heavy and responsible charge, and the pains 
at which he has been not only to acquaint himself with the problems of tliat charge 
on pai^er but to maintain contact with every corner of the Presidency, and, thron^i 
his own example, and his own keen interest, to encourage, every endeavour tliat 
has been made in support of the war cfTort of Bengal. 

“In your speech to-dny, Bir, you touched on a number of points of great 
importance, and I will do my best in what I have to say to comment on them. 
I should like also, with your permission, to say a brief word towards the end of 
my speech on the Indian political situation, and on the developments that have 
taken place in it during the last twelve months. But to-day, wherever wc may be, 
the nmtter of first importance, the one thing tJiat dominates our thoughts, the 
one thing that demands evei^ ounce of energy that we can spend, is the successful 
pre^ution of the war and its successful outcome. And it is, therefore, of the war 
ana (r its fortunes over the last twelve months, and of India’s contribution to 
It. and the help that India has given and is giving, that I would like in tlio first 
place to speak. 

War Devbix>pmeni'8 

the minds of all of us are full of the wanton and unprovoked 
aggressiou of Japanese against the British Empire and against the United 
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States oi America, like master, likeanan, says the old proverb. The Japnese have 
if pMsible, improved on the example set them by the Nazis--of deceit of 
cold-blooded disregard of the most solemn obligations and, I trust also, on a lont'^ 
view, of short-sightedness. There is little I need say to you to-day in a case so clear 
at a juncture so critical. A more infamous betrayal of those principles which 
Japan has in the^ past claimed to venerate and to uphold would be difficult to ' 
parallel. The warning is clear to all of us, as it is clear to the small nations. This 
new and heavy addition to our responsibilities is one that we must bend everv 
nerve to deal with and to master. And in handling that task we shall have with 
ns, I am certain, as fully as in the earlier phases of the war, the goodwill, the 
heart-felt sympiVthy and the support of India as a whole. 

‘‘When I addressed you last year the Empire was but recovering from the 
blow inflicted on it by the defeat of our French allies, and the collapse of France 
We were through the worst We had stood up to the heaviest battering that any 
nation could have had to face. We had survived with success many months of 
acute peril and immense strain ; and we were in a position to look forward with 
confidence to 1941. 

*1941 has not belied the hopes that we entertained a year ago. It docs not 
see the end of the war. There are before us many critical months, months in 
which we shall pass through grave anxiety, in which we shall suffer heavy losses, 
in which we shall have to bear the strain of critical situations, before the desired 
outcome is achieved. But we are a year further on the way. The year which has 
just passed has been marked by many events of the utmost significance. The 
enemy’s endeavours to strangle us by sea have failed. The Battle of the Atlantic 
still goes on, and will go on. But the threat it constitutes, and the burden it 
represents are less great by far than those a year ago. 

Valour of Indian Troops 

By land, we have liquidated the Italian empire in Africa. Jn that great task, 
with which the name of our present Gommander-in-Chicf, His Excellency General 
Sir Archibald Wavell, will for ever imperishably be associated, the part played by 
India and Indian troops was of the first significance and of the highest value. 1 
have the Commander-in-Chief’s personal authority for the outstanding quality of 
their effort and of the contribution that they have made. India’s troops, fighting 
In North Africa as I speak to you, are maintaining the highest traditions set by tlic 
Indian Army in the ^st, ana by their comrades in the earlier phases of this war. 
In Iraq, in Persia, in both of which countries Axis endeavours to turn to their 
advantage, by Fifth Ck)lumn methods and insidious propaganda, the v^eakness of 
individuals have been foiled. Indian troops have played their part. There is, I 
think, some risk that recent events in the Far East may divert attention from 'lie 
great and glorious victory which General Auchinleck and the tro^s under Jiin 
command, splendidly supported by the Boyal Navy and the Air Forces of the 
Empire nave won against very important German and Italian forces, in Nortli 
Africa. In the long and gruelling battle between forces very evenly mat hed, 
Indian troops are playing a highly distinpiishcd part. The strategic im])ortAiu'e 
of this battle will, I am convinced, prove to be very great and it is most heartening 
to notice that upon the first occasion that we have met the Germaiis on terms of 
equality in numoers and armament, our men have proved their superiority. 

"From the United States of America, to which our sympathy goes out with 
such sincerity and depth in the shocking aggression of which they have been the 
victims, the Empire has had, and continues to have, help of inestimable value, i^t 
me say in that connection how great a happiness it has been to me to see during 
my own term of office, and at a juncture so critical as the present, the bonds 
between the United States of America and India more closely knit by the 
appointment as United States Commissioner to India of Mr. Thomas MuiTay 
Wilson, so well known to many of us here ; and by the appointment of Sir uirja 
Shankar Baipai as Agent-General of India in America. . , ^ .a 

"When last I addressed you, few of us anticipated that still more blatant 
exhibition of cynicism was to be given by a breach oi rdations betw^ 
and Bussia, and by the wholly unprovoked, and wholly unjustified, onslaught mwie 
without a moment’s notice, or a word of warning, by the Naas on a j 

which they were bound by every foim of engagement. Bussia has had to me^ m 
to carry the shock of a devastating and an unprovoked attack. But her responMj^ 
been magnificent ; and I know, gentiemen, that I speak for you all to-<my wen ^ 
say that the deep and sincere good wishes of everyone of us go out to nusBia 
to her •^ple in the battle they are waging ; and that there is no one oi us w 
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doea not fed , ndmiretion, and profound, for the aopi^e example which die 

e, readution and tenacito. 
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and her people have given to the word of counuge, 

«We have bmi at war for two years and a quarter. We have silSered heaw 
losses. CTaye wt-backs. But we have much to show in the result ; and it is my 
sincere Dclief wat» with me lessons of the past behind us, we can face the very 
testing times that he ahead with confidence, and well-founded confidence, that wo 
shall race them with no less resolution and no less courage, whatever may lie in 
store for us, than the Empire, and than India, have shown since the day mat the 
war began. 

War Effort 


‘India’s contribution to Ae war and to its successful outcome was great indeed 
even a year ago. In twelve months that have passed since we met, its growth 
has hew immenw.^ His Majesty’s Government liave shown themselves most 
anxious to take advantage of the men, the munitions, the supplies of vIriouB kinds 
which India is^ so well qualified to give, and which India has always been so 
anxious to give. The number of our fighting men who are defending India 
overseas is thrcffi times what it was a year ago, and ten times what it was two years 
w^o. The organisation of our supply system has been, I will not say. perfected, nor 
there is always room for improvement in any system, but it has been brought to a 
pitch " of performance which commands admiration, and the results of which are 
striking in the highest degreje. Let me pay due acknowledgment to tlie part which 
your help and your constructive criticism nave ]>layed in that achievement. 

“In every form of war-like display wc are playing our part indeed moi-e than 
our gart. In every forin of financial contribution for weapons, for equipment, for 
amenities for the fitting forces, for the relief of distress arising from the war, 
India — the States and British India alike— remains most generous and openhearM. 
And the spirit of this country, since it first recognised what was involved in the 
struggle in which we are engaged, has remained, and remains, calm, firm, 
convinced of the* necessity of victory, ready to do and to give all in its power to 
bring victory about. But there is always ways in which, as a country and as 
individuals, we can make a still greater contribution. I am ready to ask for the 
impossible, and I know that if I do I shall get a ready response, not only from 
you gentlemen, and the great commercial community which you represent, but 
from all classes and from every part of India. 

*^liet me turn now to some of the important matters oy which you have 
touched in the course of your remarks. They are without exception directly 
connected with the war, for wc have reached a stage now at which there is no 
activity in this country, no activity indeed any where in the Kmi>ire, that does 
not directly or indirectly afi’ect, or arise out of the prosecution of the struggle 
in which we are engaged. 

Organisasion of Supply 


"I would like in the first place to say a word about supply. You can imagine 
how deep a satisfaction it has been to me to hear. Sir, the encouraging and 
the friendly words which you were good enough to use to-day of the work 
of my Supply Department. 1 can bear personal witness to the intensity of the 
eflbrts made by tlie officers of that Dc])artmcnt since the beginning of the 
war, and to the anxiety both of Sir Zafrullah Khan and of his distinguished 
successor, Sir Homi Mody, to see that the very best results possible are achieved, 
whatever the difficulties that may confront us. 'J'he progress made has been due 
ill part to plans laid well over a year ago by those wbo founded the Department 
and wbo saw it through its early troubles. But the two great factors in our 
progress have been the establishment of the forward programme and the creation 
of tbej^astern Group Supply Council. 

‘*The forward programme has made it possible to enter into contracts for six 
months at a time, and to get industry into continuous production. The Eastern 
^rowp^Supply Council has beyond any question most markedly stimulated the 
war effort on the supply side in India and in the Dominions and other countries 
represented in the Eastern Group* ‘J'be Eastern Group Conference pave the 
representatives of the various Governments concerned a clear idea of the industrial 
^tential of their neighbours ; and I would like to take the opportunity to add 
that India has had a very full share of the orders that have so far been placed 
through the Council. The opening of a great new theotre of war in the Far East 
will provide a sharp test of the elasticity and soundness of our provision and 
supply organisations. I have every confidence that these will emerge with credit. 
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*T thittk that you will wish me to give yon, as briefly as I cao» a fe^r 
ontsiatiding facts which speak for themselves. The production of steel is beini; 
rapidly stepped up by the efforts, to which 1 should like to pay a warm tribute^ 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Steel Corporation of Bengal. Before 
the middle of 1942, production should touch a rate of 1.25 million tons per annum ; 
aim Uiat is not a final figure, for a substantial increase upon ^ it may be looked 
for. I would like to say a word of praise and of thanks in this connection for the 
efforts of the Tata Iron and Steel Company (whose works I have just had the 
pleasure of visiting again) in producing si^ecial steels, notably armour plate and 
Dullct-proof welding electrodes. 

PEODUCTIOK OF AeMAMBNTB 

“All the Ministry of Supply Mission projects approved by His Majesty’s 
Governmci^ are now well launched and work upon them is proceeding as fast 
as possible.^ Civil armaments production, which encountered initial difficulties of 
some substance is now shaping well, and the production of empty shell is Batisfac- 
tory. There arc difliciilties still to be overcome in the production of certain 
munitions components. But the work done during the last twelve months has 
not been wasted, and 1 am satisfied that we may reasonably take -an eucou raging 
view of prospects. 

“India's shipyards are employed to capacity in the construction of mine- 
sweeping trawlers and other small naval craft, as well as in repairs to ships of 
the line and merchant vessels. 

“Progress has been mode, I am glad to say, in siimulatiug and developing 
the Indian machine tool industry, and simple machine tools are now being 
manufactured in India in fairly large quantities. Engineering stores are being 
manufactured in very large quantities indeed, and, though there are still hold-ups 
owing to the uneven fiow ol material, the fabricating workshops are fully occupied. 
The demand for woollen textiles still absorbs India’s capacity to the full. 
Cotton textile demands are increasing verv rapidly, and the great cotton textile 
industry, whose capacity wo would all of us at one time have thought to be 
almost inexhaustible is now beginning to feel the strain of the demands jdaced 
upon it both for direct war purposes and for various purposes arising out of war 
conditions. The Indian silk industry will shortly assist in the war effort by 
providijig the material required for the extensive manufacture of man-carrying 
parachutes in India. Demands for timber have risen to au unprecedented level. 
The Government clothing factories are now turning out over eight milliou garrncntR 
a month. Leather mauufactures arc being organised on the same Mines as 
clothing, and the value of the monthly output already exceeds Rs. 1.25 crores. 
The output of motor vehicles assembled in India has been inneh increased, ar l 
BO far as armoured vehicles are concerned, India will be able to produce all the 
armour plate required for a cunsiderable programme. India will shortly be 
prancing her ,own refined sulphur. Aud valusble progress has been made iu the 
production of vital chemicals, such as, bichromates, aud of medical stores, 
including both drugs and equipment. 

“1941 saw somethiRg like a four-fold increase over the greater part of the 
supply field, and the demands of 1942 may bo literally gigantic. You will be 
with me in feeling that the main consideration at present is that India should 
prepare herself for the immense burden likely to fall upon her in 1942 and the 
Bubsequeut years. As I B|)eak to you to-day, we can claim already to have 
achieved great results. For those results 1 am profoundly grateful, not only u> 
my Bupply Department, but to the willing co-operation of industry, which has 
been so generously given, and which is of such vital and essential importance. 1 
would ask that that oo-operntion should continue to be given with the same 
fulloesB BB in the past, and if it i8->and 1 need not say how entirely confident 1 
am that it will be, even when under the stress of war difficulties may sometimes 
seem unsurmoiin table — we need none of us have any doubt or fear lest India 
should fail to play her part to the full in this vital area of war effort. 

Skilled Labour 

“You referred, sir, to the growing demands of industry and commerce on 
account of the war production programme, and to the shortage of skilled labour 
which is making itself felt. In tlmt conuection you sounded a note of eaution 
that production not required for the direct prosecution of the war Bhoula noi 
be closed down ; and you reminded us that, while the paramount need tor 
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commerce end industry is to men, eqiiiq, end maintain the most effective possible 
fiishting force, they most not be entirely unmindful of their own preservation. I 
can et once assure you that it is no part of the policy of my Government to close 
down indnstrial production merely because it is not required for the direct 
orosccution of the war. But inevitably, war work is in an increasing degree 
cansing demands on material and labour at the expense of the normal operations 
of certain industries. 

**As regards skilled labour my Government has done, and will continue to do, 
Its utmost to train such labour in increasing numbers, to give s])ccial facilities 
for such training, and to ensure that available skilled labour is used to the best 
advantage. The labour position, save in regard to certain specially tecdinicnl labour 
connects with engineering, is, happily easier in certain regards in India than in 
other countries. Though there has developed a shortage of highly skilled and 
skilled labour, it is doubtful whether there is yet a shortage of seroi-skilled and 
there is no lack of unskilled. There is, however, a shortage, and a shortage keenly 
felt, of supervisory and administrative staff. This is true in particular of European 
nmnagerial and supervisory staff owing to the schomo of compulsory military 
service which has been introduced, and to the eager response that there has been 
to the call for men. I agree entirely that every action possible to foresee difHcuUies, 
and, consistently with the winning of the war, to provide for them, and, to watoh 
the preservation, in your own words, of industry and commerce, must be taken. 
I feel certain that the national service tribunals with their largo majority of 
non-official businessmen, will be concerned to bear in mind the legitimate claims of 
industry and commerce and to see that the depletion of this stuff is not carried 
too far. 

Post-war Economy 


“In your remarks, sir, yon touched on the very remarkable growth of war- 
time industricB jn India and on the question of their post-war future, and you 
urged the need for all the help required if many of those industries are to survive 
economically in post-war conditions. That im))orlant question has been eonstaiitly 
before me and before my advisers ; and in the budget session of 1010 the Govern- 
ment of India formally siiitcd that they were prepared, in the case of specific 
industries started in war conditions, to give assiirsnces that such industries, after 
peace was restored, would be given some form*' of protection against competition 
from abroad. That assurance was inevitably confiTied to spcoific iiuliiHtries, since in 
each case the scoi)e of the industry, its needs, and the part that it will play in the 
general dbonomy of the country, have to be considered. There are cases where an 
industry docs not satisfy the conoitions referred to us regards its position in peace 
conditions, and where its establishment is essential for war purposes. In those 
eases the Department of Supply makes the practice of encouraging production by 
a variety of ad hoc methods, certain of which will protect the industrialist from 
loss. In some cases the State has itself found the necessary capital under appropri- 
ate conditions. 

“Apart from this, the question of postwar economy, with special reference to 
industrial development, is engaging the close and constant attention of my Gov- 
ernment. Some time back it was announced that post-war reconstruction 
committees would be constituted to examine various aspects of post-war eco- 
nomy and to deal with problems likely to arise in post-war conditions. These 
reconstruction committees are in the course of being constituted, and they will 
include a strong non-official element. One of them, the Consultative Committee 
of Economists, has already started work. I sincerely trust that these Commitfees, 
and their deliberations will contribute materially to the solution of some of the 
I'Toblems to which you have referred. 

“In the circumstances of to-day the problem of civil defence assumes an 
importance greater than ever. I know what energy and zeal has been devoted in 
Calcutta to the handling of that problem, and to the development of passive air 
defence, an energy and zeal on wuich I warmly congratulate the presidency, 
sud which will carry its own reward. 1 am glad to think that the whole of this 
very vital issue is now being handled, in consultation with the provinces, by a single 
Civil Defence Department at the headquarters of my Government, and that, in 
cioaling with it, I have the assistance, in Mr. Raghavendra Rao, of an adviser who 
nas tumself had much practical experience at home and who has had the advantage 
®ooi*tct with the Ministry of Home Security. 

You nave tightly stressed the important part which transportation plays in 
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inodani warfare^nd, I would add, in our whole economic life— and the importance 
of aeourini; the beat use of the available facilities. These unfortunatdy have never 
been fully adequate for the needs of the country, and the war is bound to involve 
an increasing strain on them. My Government has been encouraging the establiah- 
nient of boards at the leading cities to co-ordinate transport over large areas, and 
1 recognise that as the war goes on, it may be neccssai^ to impose farther control 
than is operative at present. But compulsion always involves a certain sacrifice of 
elasticity and we are anziona to leave as much liberty to private enterprise as is 
compatible with the fullest war efibrt. 

Problem of Inflation 

listened with close attention to the observations which you, sir, made in 
your speech on the problem of iiifiation. I welcome the prominence you gave to 
this subject, and, while you will not. I know, take me as endorsing all that you 
say in this regard, I would congratulate you on a lucid analysis of one of the most 
baffling of present-day problems. I personally am satisfied, on the best advice 
available to me, that there is as yet no undue cause for alarm, and that the situation 
has so far proved reasonably amenable to control. But the bitter experience of so 
many countries of post-war Europe shows the havoc, the distress, the social injustice, 
which uncontrolled inflation is capable of causing ; and all who have at heart the 
interests of India and its ]ieople roust do their utmost to prevent the vicious spiral 
from taking hold of this country. My Government have been, and are, giving the 
matter their constant and most anxious consideration. But the ramifications of the 
problem are complex, possible counter-measures are beset with administrative 
difficulties, and in our efforts to deal with it we need, and will, I assuse you, most 
gratefully welcome, all the advice and all the active assistance which we can get 
from the commercial and the non-official world. 

do not propose to detain you with comments on the special factors which 
have contributed to the substantial price advances of particular commodities, or on 
the measures which have been taken, or are in contemplation, by my Government to 
ease the position in those cases. The encouragement and stimuluB of increased 
production where feasible is the most obvious, the most effective, and the most 
generally acceptable course of action. But unfortunately its scope is in the present 
circumstances strictly limited, and other and more drastic action may often necome 
necessary. You have emphasised its limitations. I need hardly say that my 
advisers are fully conscious of the fact that mere price fixing by‘ itself can seldom 
provide a complete cure, while any attempt to chock the rise of prices, whether of 
primary products or of manufactured articles, not infrequently arouses hostility and 
opposition on the part of the interest inimediatey affected. And rationing of 
articles of common consumption, which is almost inevitable corollary to control of 
prices, presents in a vast country like India greater practical difficulties than in 
countries smaller and more highly organised. But 1 can at once assure you that 
my Government arc quite prepared to resort to methods of direct price control 
where they are satisfied that such action can with advantage be taken, and they will 
not hesitate, where need be, to follow up this prelimary measure with such control 
over supply as may prove to be necessary and practicable. 

"You spoke of the danger of inflation wnich may result from rising wages, 
and the increased purchasing power thereby created in the hands of a vast number 
of employees. You distingui^d between the case in which higher wages are 
passed on to the consumer in the form of a higher price for the product, and the 
case in which the increased wage bill is met entirely out of the higher profits 
accruing to the employed. But you suggested that even in the latter case there 
must still be a considerable inflationary effect, a proposition which 1 am not 
disposed to dispute. It is, 1 think, generally recognised that a higher standard of 
living, based upon a war-boom, has inherent elements of instability, and there is 
a limit to the extent to which rising wages and earnings result in a real improve- 
ment, owing to Ahe development of shortages in the supply of consumable goods. 
This applies not only to luxuries, but also to certain necessaries, such for example 
as textiles. But it is, 1 think, pssible to exaggerate the direct influence on tne 
situation of the demands of labour, and it is important to realise that there are 
other, and perhaps more fundamental, factors at work as well. War-time taxation 
undoubtedly contributes to the avoidance of the dangers of profit-inflation, nut 
this remedy can at best be only partial. It needs to be supplemented by 
nues for saving and investment provided by the Government of India’s aetence 
loiusi and, if workere are to obtain the full benefit of their higher money vages* 
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they tbould Mve «b much as poMible, and by doinjiC eo at once i^afcj^aard their 
own future position and help to prevent rises in the prices of coiiBiunere* noods 
which can be of no advantge to them. 

trust that you will bear with me if I elaborate this last point a little 
for I regard it as a matter of first importance to India’s war-time economy. 
With rupee expenditure on military and war supply activities standing, as it 
now does, in the region of 20 orores a month, with imports both from belligerent 
and from neutral countries^ subject to severe restrictions, there is a clear and 
imperative need for withdrawing as far as possible the surplus purchasing capacity 
so as to prevent the infiationary rise in prices which, as you rightly point out, 
everyb^y dreads. It is here that my Government rely on, and, I am confident, 
will receive, the utmost assistance and co-operation from the nou-ofiicial world. 

**In all Protincial Defence Loan Committees there is a large non-ofiicinl 
element, while those in Bengal, Bombay and Madras are I believe entirely non- 
oflUcial. I am deeply grateful to them for their admirable work. In particular I 
would like to congratulate Calcutta on the magnifieeiit result— over 10 crores of 
ru|)ee8— of its recent National Defence and Savings Week. Such special eirurts 
are of the greatest value, and 1 cannot too warmly commend their examples. 
But the situation demands persistent and unremitting clfort. Of the 29 crores a 
month which I have just mentioned a substantial portion must pass directly into 
the bands of the urban industrial workers, and through them to a vast number 
of other humble folk who live entirely outside the realm of income-tax. excess 
profits tax, aud defence bonds, 1 wonid urge that all possible encouragement 
and assistance be given to them to conserve their savings by investment in defence 
savings certificates, the post ofiico defence savings bank, or the savings stamp 
and savings card ; and I am sure that I can rely on you. gentlemen, and on all 
employers of labour, by your personal inftuence to help In a matter the import- 
ance of which iu times such as these I cannot easily exaggerate. 

• Constitutional Issue 

“When we last met I spoke to you of the proposals in the constitutional 
field, which, with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, I made on 
August 8. 1910. I was at pains to analyse those proposals in detail, I tried to 
bring out their far-reaching character, their great potentialities, their real sigiti- 
ficancei both immediate and for the future. 1 repeated that thev reallirmed, 

as the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British 
Parliament, the attainment bv India of free and ecjual partnership iu the British 
Commonwealth. I emphaaisea the concern of His Majesty’s Government that 

full weight should be given to the views of the minorities in framing the future 
conBtitutional scheme, the far-reaching significance of their decision that respon- 
sibility for the framing of that future constitutional schomo should, subject to 
the due fulfilment of the obligations which Great BritaiiPs long connection 
with India has imposed upon her, be primarily for Indians thsmselves. I 
referred to the readiness of His Majesty’s Government to see set up, after the 
conclusion of the war, with the least possible delay, a body representative of the 
principal elemens in India’s national liie, to devise the framework of that scheme. 
1 repeated that, pending the conclusiou of the war. His Majesty’s Government 
were only too anxious to welcome and promote any sincere and practical step 
taken by Indians themselves to prepare the way lor agreement about the 

form and procedure of this post-war body, and about the principles and basis 
of the constitution. I spoke of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to see 
tbst Bufiicient deijree of general agreement in this agreement in this country 
^iiid any constitutional changes which is so essential if there is to be 

harmonious working. 1 made an appeal to all parties to sink their differences 
in times such as these, when the fate of everything that we all of us hold most 
dear is in the^balanoe, and to co-operate iu the defence of those common ideals. 

*‘My appeal did not secure the response for which I had hoped. I determined 
boweyer, to wait in the hope that the passing of time would make a difTerence, 
I wanted to give every possible chance to the major parties to come together 
on the basis of these proposals. 1 hoped, too, that the increasing pressure of the 
jw, and its swift approach to India, would influence the decision, I was anxious 
•• I always have been to secure, for the expansion of my Government and 
®lber arrangements which 1 had in view for associating opinion in India 
more closely with the conduct of the war, the support of the great political parties. 

As you know, gentlemeii, I was disappointed in those hopes. But though 
37 
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I was prevented from going ahead on the lines which I proposed in Angnst of 
1940, I would repeat that the guarantees, the undertakingis. the pledges, the inten* 
tions, and the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, as explained in my statement 
towards future constitutional development and the machinery by which it is to 
brought about, are as valid to-day as when th^ were first spoken. But, given the 
increasing pressure of the war, I could not, in justice to India itself, longer post- 
pone, because of the absence of support from the great political parties, the creation 
of additional departments in my Council, the reorganisation of the work of that 
body, and the taking of steps for the association of non-ofiicial opinion with what 
was going on. 

JoiKT Bbspoksibility in ExEcnnvB Council 

^'It was in those circumstances that, with the full npproval of His Majesty's 
Government, the reorganisation announced in last July took place. That reorga- 
nisation did not have any basis other than administrative convenience. But in 
making it, though 1 could not look for help from the political parties. i 
was anxious that I should get the best men I conld, the most representative 
men.smen of real standing and importance in this country. In that 1 can 
claim to have succeeded. Though the reasons for the expansion of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council in the form which it finally took were those 
that 1 have explained, the process of expansion, the fact that as part of it 
there disappeared the European and the official majorities that had been the charac- 
teristic of that body for so many years, the transfer to non-official gentlemen of 
the highest standing and reputation in this country of great departments of State, 
with joint responsihility for all the business that comes before the Governor-General 
in Council, was a step the significance of which is far greater than 1 sometimes think 
is realised. Its immediate importance is great. Or a long-term view it is likely to 
prove to be even greater. 

^Let me add that during the few months that my -expanjjed Council and I 
have been working together, 1 have, if I may say so, been most deeply impressed 
by its approach to the problems of the diverse issues that at all times fall to be 
considered, by its strong sense of corporate unity, by the independence of view of 
its members, and by the happiness of the atmosphere that has throughout chara- 
cterised our confidential diBcnssions. And wo have had many major issues to con- 
sider during the time that we have been together. The Council in its present form 
is a body of great authority and great distinction. It represents wide experience, 
political and administrative. On it are members ot different communities, from 
different parts of India, service and non-scrvice, European and Indian.* 1 would 
like to express to this important audience my own judgment of its entire compe- 
tence in the administrative field, and my own appreciation of the value of the 
assistance which it has been able to give me on wider political issues. It is a strong, 
effective, and distinguished body ; and India may be well content that in the direc- 
tion of affairs she is so well served to-day. 

National Defence Council 

"The second limb of the new arrangements which were announced in July 
was the establishment of the National Defence Council, and I would like to pay 
a tribute to the patriotism and public spirit of those gentlemen who have acceptod 

invitation to join that oodv. As yon know my intention was (and is) that 
Prime Ministers of provinces shall be ex-officip members. In these last few days 
we have welcomed to it the Maharaja of Pnrlakimedi, who on the happv occasion 
of the restoration of normal parliamentary government in Orissa, which we all 
of us so much welcome, has become the Prime Minister of that province ; while 
with the formation of a new Ministry in Bengal, the Chief Minister of Bengal 
becomes a member of the Council. The establishment of the Council is a most 
important landmark. 1 think that those of you, gentlemen, present here to-day 
who are members oL it will support me when I say that his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Ohief and his military, naval and air advisers, have been at pains 
to give the utmost information in their power, information, too. of a most swet 
character to the Defence Council ; and that it has been my anxiety in other ne.ufl 
equally to put its members in the fullest posseseion possible of what we are doing, 
of our difficulties, and of the directions in which we would welcome their help- 
The value of its discussions has been very great, and that not only ^ 

the many constructive and helpful suggestions made by the Council, ino^ 
discussions have enabled us to make the Bulers of the Indian States, and tse 
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TflDreeentfttivai of oon-official opinion throughout the provinces of British India. 

aware of the facts of the situation ; and they have broiieht about a liaison 
iMtween mysoR* Qovernment, Indian States, and the provinces of British India, 
the value of vrhioh I cannot overstate, 

*^But. while the two steps which I have just mentioned are of great signiricauce 
and of great hope for the future, our main problem still remains unsolved. 

Position in 'Provinces 

**While in five provinces the constitution is functioning normally with the 
assistance of the legislature, in six others its normal operation remains suspended, 
There could be no better advertisement of the practicability and the advantage 
of normal parliamentary government than the success with which it has been 
worked in great provinces such as Bengal and the Punjab, and in areas presefiting 
problems so different as do Bengal and the Punjab. Assam and Hind. And it 
remains to me a bitter disappointment that those in other provinces who had 
aek^ for and had accepted the burden of government should have thrown it down 
BO light-heartedly, at a moment of such crisis in the fortunes of the world and 
of liidls. and with so little consideration of what was involved. That decision 
has provoked many regrets, I am well aware, I can but hope that we may 
vet see the day when, in the provinces which are still without a ministerial 
government, wo shall see in power Governments set on the winning of the war 
and ready to use the immense power and opportunities at their disposal. 

*‘And if the provincial position is as 1 have described it, there still remains 
unbridged the gulf between the parties as regards the future Government of India. 
That that problem remains unsolved is due to no lack of goodwill, no lack of 
earuest effort on the part of His Majesty’s Government, the Bccrctary of State 
and myself. We have left nothing undone to bring the parties together, to try 
to provide the materials for an amicable agreement between them, to try to 
sm^th India’s oath for the realisation of her goal. At the critical point which 
matters have now reached in the international situation I would ask again whether 
it is not possible for the divisions that unhappily exist to be bridged ; and for 
India, which has made, and is making, so immense a contribution to the war, 
which stands for so much in the history of the world, to go forward as one in 
support of ideals in which we know that she believes, and for which there is such 
overwhelming and general support throughout the country. And it is my earnest 
prayer that the common detestation of the wickedness against which we are 
fighting to-day may reflect itsdl in that agreement in the internal political field 
which it *haB always been our hope and desire to see achieved. 

Federal Boqemk 

'*Let it not be forgotten that when this war broke out, Indian Provincial 
Autonomy had begun to move, had indeed made a most important step along 
the road, to that equality of status with the Dominions which it has been our 
object to achieve. That the more complete fulfilment of that process by the 
establishment of Federation should not have been realised by the date of the 
outbreak of the war has always been a profound grief to me. Had wo been 
able, before the outbreak of the war, to have brought Federation into being, 
BO many of the problems that confront us now would have been solved. No 
better constitutional basis could have been found on which to develop the efforts 
of British India and the India States in a partnership which would, I believe, 
have been as fruitful of unity and concord in the years to come as of military 
advantage in the issue that immediately confronts us. Underlying the Federal 
scheme there was a majestic conception — the work of the best brains of India 
and Great Britain— elaborated with the utmost care, designed to bring this great 
country to a constitutional position equal in status and character to that of the 
Dominions. None of us overlooked the difiiculiies. They have always been great, 
"hey have always been obvious. They should not be insurmountable. But 1 will 
not be misunderstood when I say that they are in no small measure domestic, 
and that a closer collaboration between parties, communities and interests in this 
country would go far to pave the way for the final work of the post-war period 
even during the war, the obstacles to handling in detail all aspects of the 

wjg complex problem of constitutional development may be insuperable. 

We stand to-day at a crucial moment in the history of mankind. Tbrough- 
world mighty forces are engaged in a titanic struggle the outcome of 
Nuicb will affect the desiiuiee of the human race for centuries. In the Far East 
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the clouds that we have watched gathering for so long have burst in a^storm 
that brings the menace of war even more closely to this land. India is no mere 
spectator of these tremendous events. They affect her vitally and she is playing 
an outstanding part in them. Let us, in such circumstances, forget our domestic 
differences and work together as a whole for that common object, the attainment 
of which is so vitally necessary to India, and so anxiously desired by all her people*’. 

Proceedings ft Resolutions 

Depreciation on Buildings 

’'This Association again urges upon the Government of India the need for and 
early amendment of Bection 10 (2) (Vll) of the Indian Income-’rax Act so that 
when losses are incurred through the sale of a building or furniture or through 
these becoming obsolete, such losses will be allowed as p deduction from 
income.*’ 

Commercial Litigation in Punjab 

“This Association begs to invite the attention of the Government of India to 
the present unsatisfactory position in regard to cbmmercial litigation in the 
Punjab.” < 

Amendment to Sec. 10 (4) or Income Tax Act 

**Being convinced that all taxes and royalties, however calculated, payable to the 
Provincial Governments or local authorities, are in fact expended wholly for the 
purpose of the business,’ this Association reiterates the view that these should be 
allowed as a business expense and therefore again urges for the consideration of the 
Government of India that Section 10 (4) of the Indian Income-Tax Act should be 
amended accordingly .” 

CoMPUiiBORY Insurance of Immovable Property 

’This Association urges on the Government of India the desirability, under 
existing conditions, of the formulation for consideration of a Government scheme 
for the compulsory insurance of immovable property, including buildings and fixed 
plant and machinery.” 

' Compensation for Injury by Army Drivers 

“This Association urges upon the Government of India the necessity for 
introducing adeciuate measures to enable the public to recover compensation from 
the military authorities when accidents are caused by the negligent or improi>cr 
driving of military drivers in the course of their duty.” • 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

“This Association urges the Government of India to take early steps suitably 
to amend the proviso to Section 12 (d) of the Workmen’s Compensation Ai^ 
1923, to permit of the deduction of any amount paid as compensation to a 
workman prior to his deatli from the amount of compensation payable to 
his dependants in respect of his death and also to provide that any payment of 
compensation made to an injured workman prior to any final settlement may be 
taken into account and offset against the amount of compensation payable to him 
when his claim is finally settled as, under a recent Hign Court decision, it has 
been held that such deductions are not permissible under the Act as now worded.” 
Third Party Insurance of Motor Vehicles 

"This Association urges upon the Government of India the advisability of 
postponing until after the war the introduction of compulsoi7 third i)aii;y 
insurance of motor vehicles in India, having regard to the work and expense to 
the authorities, the general public and particularly the business community, which 
the bringing into force of Chapter VII of the Motor Vehicles Act will entail.” 

Coal Transportation 

“This Association strongly supports the representations of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce to the Railway Board in October last, that in view of the very 
unsatisfactory supplies of wagons to collieries throughout this year for loading 
on public account, effect should be given without further delay to the scheme 
prepared by the Railway Board in October 1939, for the appointment of a Coal 
Transportation Officer, and the setting up of a Coal Transport Advisory Committee 
in place of the existing Coal Wagon Supply Commitee. 



The Scindia Steam Navigation Company 

2Saa. General Meeting— Bombay— lat. Deeember 1941 

The Chairman's Speech 


The following is the text of the speech delivered by the Chairman, Mr. 
Walehand Hirachand^ at the 22nd. Ordinary General Meeting of the Company held 
on Monday, the lat. December, 1941, at the Kegistercd OHice of the Company, 
“Scindia House," Ballard Estate, Bombay 


Gentlemen, 

The accounts and the Director’s Report have been in your hands now for 
some days and 1 have no doubt that it is your desire that tlicy should, as usual, be 
tato as read. « 

In response to the request made by some of the shareholders last year, details 
of such accounts as Marine Insurnce Fund, Depreciation Account, Provision for 
Taxation, etc., have been given in the Balance Bheet. They are self-explanatory and 
I shall not, therefore, enlarge upon them. 

The main features of the working of the Company, during the year under 
review, have alrea<W been outlined in the Diret'^tors* Report. 'J'hey are the policy of 
the Government of requisitioning the ships of the Company and the consequent 
inability of the Company to maintain its T^osition in the various trades which the 
Company serves, and the rising cost of operations and the partial mitigation of its 
adverse effect, by a fair adjustment in the rates of freight. As tlie question 
regarding the rate of hire for the requisitioned ships is not settled ana as tlie 
Government have not yet decided as to whose liability it would be for certain 
important items of exi^ouditure incurred in connection witli the working of Uio 
requisitioned ships, it is difhcult to say what its effect would be on the working of 
the Company. Whatever that final decision may be, it is csscutial that we sliould 
judge the present position in its correct perspective. 


Allowance for Depreciation 


1 referred at length, in my speech last year, to Uic question of depreciation, 
and statbd clearly, as to what was being done in this connection for British 
shipping by the Government of the United Kini^dom. 1 also pointed out to you 
how essential it was that the rate of depreciation on Indian sliips should be 
increased by same percentage by which it was increased in the Uuitra Kingdom, 

and informed you that wc would make a representation to the Central Board of 
Revenue in that connection. I am glad to tell you tliat the Central Board have 
met UB to some extent. They have agi;ced to allow dc]>rcciation at 0 per cent 
during the period of tlie war and have brought the procredure for die calculation of 
depreciation or second-hand ships in line with that adopted in England. This has 
necessitated Uie provision* of a larger amount for depreciation during the current 
year. 

There is, however, one supreme consideration which should not be lost siglrt 
of, so far as this important matter is concerned. It will be agreed that unless a 
Company provides such an amount for depreciation every year as will enable it to 
bnild up a fund which may enable the Company to replace a steamer at the end 
of the normal period of fife, the amount snown in the Balance Bheet cannot be 
considered as a real profit of the working of that Company. It is needless for mo 
to add that if f^e Depreciation Fund is not equal to the amount required for 
replacing the^ steamer, at the end of ^is normal period of life, the Company will 
have to call in for fresh Capital, if it wants to remain in the trade and maintain 
we usual number of steamers, whidi it may then be employing in tliat trade, 
^dging the working of the Company from this most imp/Ortant stand point, it will 
he realised that we have not been aole to provide such an amount for depreciation 
R* IS absolutely essential. Shipping magnates in the United Kingdom have most 
smngly emphasised the need for providing depreciation on the replacement value of 
^1* replacement value has gone up tremendously high and it Is but the 

of prudence and sound business that such provision should be made by every 
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Heavy Tax Bubden on Industbibs 

The serious burden, which the iaxatiou policy of the Government has, however 
imposed upon industries in this country, makes it almost impossible for many of 
us to provide depreciation on the replacement value of our assests. Do those who 
form the Government of the country, realise, when they advise us, that we should 
not '"fritter away our resources”, how severely they fetter ability and our power to 
bulid up such resources ? 

1 do not wish to be misundersiood. I can understand the necessity of ludus- 
tries having to bear a reasonable burden to meet the needs of the war. But I 
cannot help stating that while crushing burdens have been imposed to meet the 
requirements of the war, sufficient thought has not been given for allowing such 
industries as sbinping, to maintain and acquire such financial strength as is neccse- 
ary for their healthy growth and development. You all know very well that 
nearly 80 per cent of the profits, which are not necessarily due to the conditions of 
the war, are taken away by the Government. The basis laid down for fixing 
these extra profits is open to serioujl objections.- A fair amount of return on capital 
invested in the industry, particularly in shipping industry, which is liable to cycli- 
cal periods of depression, should be granted before determining the exoeBB 
profits which that industry might be making. We have made barely a little over 
4 per cent during the standard years of depression. Will it be fair to consider 
anything more than 4 per cent that we may have made now, as extra profits on 
which the Btate should throw its covetous eyes ? It is extremely unfortunate that 
while the Government themselves have recognised as legitimate the return of 8 to 
.10 per cent on fresh capital that may be brought into the industry, they are not 
prepared to grant that percentage to the industry for determining the standard 
profits for that industry. The result of this financial injustice to the established 
industries of the country will be to compel us, according to our estimate, to hand 
over to the Government, nearly Bs. 44 lakhs by way of taxation, from the balance 
that may be available, without enabling the Company to providb for adequate de- 
preciation, which would have absorbed a further sum of Ks. 25 lakhs. In other 
words, it is not the profits that are taxed, because if proper depreciation was 
allowed, it would be obvious that the so-called extra profits even in excess of 4 per 
cent would have gone down by Ks. 25 lakhs, on which no taxation could he levied. 
The policy of the Government, as outlined above, is to determine extra profits liable 
to taxation without allowing the industry to provide adequately for depreciation and 
without granting it a fair return on its capital. It is a matter, therefore, of serions 

concern to every industry, particularly the industry of shipping, as not only will 

this policy impair its financial strength, but it will also put it in the embarrassing 
position of finding new capital to enable it to replace its assets. Will those in «cat 
of authority at Delhi, who advise us ‘*not to fritter away our resources”, search 
their heart and admit the truth, that it is they, and not we, who are ''frittering 
away the resources” which are so essential for the existence and healthy growth 
of the industries in this country. We can honestly say, that so far ns the 

shipping industry is concerned, not only do we not fritter away our resources 
but we are, on the contrary, deprived of the resources which, looking to the 
peculiar position of tlie shipping industry in the country, ought to have been 
allowed to remain with us. It is, therefore, my earnest request that you should 
consider the working results of the Comifiiny in the light of these observa- 

tions and I have no doubt you will then come to the conclusion, that the real 
profits are far less than what appear as profits, on paper. 

An Unwabbanted Charge 

A question was recently put in the Central Legislature inquiring whether any 
shipping company bad diverted its tonnage into more remunerative trade of coal 
ana salt, in preference to the trade In an essential foodstuff such as 
Government spokesman informed the House that ‘‘Government have no aenmte 
information in the matter but from available figures it appears that the sciuaiaB 
carried more coal and salt during the war period than before, while the 
India carried more salt during this ])eriod.” In reply to a further question wnetnet 
the Government propose to take steps to force ttie companies to give preference ro 
the carriage of fooastuffs, the Government stated that they did not see any 
at present Ao take any such steps. As very wrong conclusions have been arawn 
and unwarranted insinuations have been made in certain quarters against tbiB 
pany, as a result of these questions and answers in the Assembly, I sbouia use w 
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nlfice a f«w fifits before you, which would convince every impartial observer, that 
Ibis Company has been doing its beat to meet the needs of the trade, and is 
utilising its tonnage not only for the carriage of ^al and salt which are also 
consid^ essential commodities in these days even by the Government of India. 

Dibcrimikation in Coastal Trade 

1 must draw your attention here to a difficulty which is peculiar to the work* 
ina of this Company only. While the British shipping companies get all the toun- 
Bse that they may require to maintain their quotas in the coastal trade, from the 
Ministry of Shipping, which is now called the Ministry of War Transport, this 
Company has not been fortunate in getting a single ship either from the Govern- 
of India or from the Ministry Qf War Transport, to maintain its position in that 
trade. The limited tonnage which thus remains at the disposal of this Company, 
naturally restricts ils* ability to serve the different trades in tlie manner and to the 
extent it wonld like to serve. But this is not all. There wos another serious handi- 
cap placed^in Its path during the year under report. Four of its iui|)ortant ships 
were taken away from it by the Government of India, during the most busy part 
of the season, from February to May when rico moves most briskly from Burma to 
India, and were handed over to the British Ministry of War Transport for the 
carriage of coal. Is it necessary for me to add how this one circumstance alone 
limited the quantity of rice which the Company could have otherwise carried h*om 
Burma to India and Ceylon ? I wish that when the Government gave the figures of 
the undercarriage of rice by this Company, tliey would as well have given all this 
important information to the House, to enable it to understand why this Oompany 
could not carry rice from Burma according to its quota of that trade. 

Those who accuse this Company of having given preference to the carriage of 
coal and dalt at the cost of the carriage of rice, should remember what T have said 
above and also not forget, that even the British India, as obaerved by the Govern- 
ment, cAiTfcd moje salt than before, daring the period in qiiesticm. Moreover, 
coal and salt are not non-essential commodities. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment themselves recently asked the companies whether any ship could he made 
available for transporting coal from Calcutta to Bombay and Karachi ns there was 
shortage of railway waggons. Apart from the fact that the Company has very 
limited tonnage at its ^disposal owing to the rcciuisitioning policy of the Govern- 
ment, the Government would not have made this inquiry if they had thought 
that the Company was berthing comparatively more tonnage for the carriage 
of coal. 

• Haulage of Salt x 

It is also necessary to add that the Shipping companies must meet the needs 
of the salt industry. 1 need not', remind you that negotiations were carried on 
by the salt industry with the Railways for the carriage of salt all the way by 
rail from the centres of production to Calcutta. 'I'heso negotiations did not lead 
to the actual carriage of salt by rail in any appreciable quantity. It was, therefore, 
necessary for the shipping lines to carry this essential commodity and make 
suitable arrangement for the tonnage for that purpose. Those who accuse us of 
diverting our ..tonnage in lucrative trades would be surprised to know that the 
cxcoBB of coal and salt carried by the Company this year over what it carried in 
the pre-war year represents only about 3 per cent of its total liftings on the coast. 

The Oompany may have, under norninl circumstanceB, sent its ships in 
ballast to Burma ports for the loading of rice. We are, however, passing througli 
abnormalr tiroes when the Government are anxious that the utmost use should 
be made of the tonnage available. Whenever the ships, therefore, were position 
at Calcutta or at J^rachi, they were loaded with coal and salt ; and it would 
have been a criminal waste of available tonnage in these days, if ships were 
returned in ballast to other porte under circumstances narrated above. 

Why Freigh'P Bates Wf.rb Raised 

. As regards the increase in the rates of freight on coal and salt, I must 
point out to you that these rates were, for various reasons, admittedly on an 
un^onomic level in the past* Gn the one hand, the tramp ships carried coal 
on the coast at uneconomic rates. They could afford to do so, as 
such carriage assisted them to minimise the loss which they would have otherinse 
incurred, by ballast runs. Gn the other hand, the policy of tha railways has 
* ^57* ^ divert such cargo as it was possible for them to do, from the sea 

w the nil route/ by oliarging minimum rates of freight, irrespective of ^omio 
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coBsiderftiioDB. U wm impoBsible for the ConfawDoe Lines, under these conditions 
to secure economic rates for coal and salt, and they had, therefore, to treat 
these commodities a% non*quota cargoes. It would, therefore, be quite unjust to 
compare the rate of freight for tne carriage of rice where neither the tramps nor 
the railways could compete. wHh those' for the carriage of coal and salt where 
they did compete. To emphasise the rise of 500 per cent ih the rates of these 
commodities on its pre-war level, as against the rise of a lOO^per cent in rice is 
to present the picture as regards the economy in the rates of freight on the 
coast, in false colours. I hoped that the Government of ^India would draw the 
picture in its true colours and tell the House that rates of freight on coal and 
salt were at present regulated according to the economic rates fixed by the 
Ministry^of War Transport for British and neutral ships. The rates of freight 
on quota cargoes have, however, for obvious reasons not been allowed to be raised 
to their* economic level. This statement of mine receives further support from 
the following observations made in a letter written by the Agents in India of 
a big foreign line, in August last, to the Conference Lines. They remarkiM : 

**Our Principals both in New York and Batavia have again drawn our attention 
to the abnormally low rates which are in force at present and in our Principals* 
opinion the cariage of cargo at the coastal conference rates is unremunerative.*’ 

You will agree with me that the proper course, under the circumstances 
narrated by mo, is not to criticise the Indian Company who made the best 
use of its tonnage in the carriage of these essential commodities, but to make 
representations, if necessary, to the interests concerned to rectify any inequalities 
that may be found in the rates of freight on these commodities. 

The Shipbuilding Yard 

So far as the Shipbuilding Yard is concerned, there has been some progress 
since the Directors* Report was written. I had further talks with the authorities 
at Simla and we are negotiating for acquiring steel from the«^United States of 
America which will be reauired for our ships. We have not yet received any 
definite indications as to when we shall get it or whether we shall get it or 
not. While I am living in hope and doing my best to see that we are able 
to commence building ships in our Shipyard next year, J cannot help stating 
that it is a mystery as to why when the Governments of such parts of the 
Empire as Canada and Australia have been pushing on with their programme 
of Shipbuilding required both for the navy of supply and the navy of defence, 
the Government of India do not feel inclined to move with the sanm energy, 
promptitude and determination, for making their own essential contribution in 
this respect, by building or allowing ships to be built in this country. 

The Government of India have, inspite of their continuous requests, as 
observed bv your Directors, not taken any final decision in regard to the 
questlbnB of hire, compensation, etc., in connection with the reauisitioned ships 
and they have also done nothing, as pointed out by my colleagues, for the 
revision of the Tripartite Agreement. 1 do not, therefore, wish to comment 
further on those subjects. I cannot, however, help observing that Indian shipping 
does not merit such unsympathetic treatment. 

Rice Export Trade and Burma Control Scheme 

While it is some satisfaction that Government have responded to the universal 
condemnation in this country of the Indo Burma Immigration Agreement and have 
created the hope that they would secure thorough* revision of that Agreement in 
the light of public criticism, the situation that has been created by the rich export 
control scheme of the Burma Government, has been causing us serious anxiety. 

The carriage of rice from Burma to India and Ceylon is the most importaiU 
activity of the Company, The Indian exporting houses have, after prolong^ 
discussions with the Government of Burma and the Controller, come to the 
conclusion that it is impracticable for them to carry on their business even with a 
reasonable margin of freedom under the control. It is, therefore, a 
serious concern to my colleagues and myself as to how this inability of the 
shippers to export rice from Burma in the coming year, will affect our position ^ 
that trade. It is the cordial relations between these exporting houses ?nd ourselvm 
that have enabled us to build up and retain our position m 

trade. If, however, the conditions of control were to make it 

for these exporting houses to do their business under such a ,coniw 
and il forces are organised to eliminate them from that ^ trade u ^ 
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nMT fvtnmi it bnt D^nd that ire ^nld begin to'fionrider eetionely as to 

»!..* 4. aniM In ^fint na. a^a ah iffli og organiwition in tbat^trade. Whiio we 


fieir IttWIWi *• •» wan. a.wa.a.M waa... •^.aawa a#«f^ 
All thfti tt to ftffeet us, ar a ahippiog or^ 
Si no&%ut ^ folleatlW 
wnaemfc of Burma mislit take te^proteet fhe lote 
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how 

. ae. wiulo we 

uveiwaa^ araa- ~ ipoa^rea Woiclv 'tlw GoveTii- 

menl of Burma migM take tepr^t % intereita of to Burman culUvator. you 

iBll agree with ui that we caaiiq t affo rd to lose the sympathy and support o! those 
who l«ve enablgl us to nMaHa^our position in this trade. *]^ie matter is, 
therefore, jpceirlnf^ur senpua coneMmtion. While we, as carriers, are anxious 
to see tfiat nee^aequtred and needed by India should be brought to ibis country 

tllv PoAtl BAA tknf. BiA iIa n#\f kaAAMAA awam ^.. 11.. xi” * 


we are equally keen to see that we do not become, even unintentionally, the 
instruments of ooeroiowon those, who have been supporting us all these years, and 
who have stood by ^ua when outside steamers attempted to take away our trade 
from us, to be compelled .to do their business even if they diul it impracticable 
to do so and even ii it Involves thenw in serious losses. I can asHuro you that your 
Directors ^ve taking place in this 


ilireClOTB uwn wfnwvuiu)^ hub ucvciu|iuj«;ill.B UJHb are laKlIlg piaCO 111 llllS 

connection with constant vigilance and they yet cherish the hope that statesinansbiD 
in India«Dd in Burma will be able to evolve such a solution as will safeguard the 
interesU of all concerned 


The Indian Economic Conference 

Twentyfif th ^stion— Bombay — 3 1 December 1941 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the twenty-fifth session of the Indian Economic Conference held 
ff Bombay ou the Slot. December 1911, Mr. /• P. Niyi§gi, UiiiverBily Professor of 
£(;onomift, Oalontta, stressed the need for an intensive Hliidy of ^analytical economies 
at the post-graduate staga in Indian Universities. He said it was not the storing 
of information that was valuable in the study of economics but the training of 
the mind. Emphasiskig the value of co-operation between academic economists 
and industrialists and financiers he suggested the establishment oi provincial 
institutes of economic research. 

Mr. J. P. Niyogi^ at the outset, paid a tribute to Mahadev Govind Raiiado 
whose *^publicafioii of his ^Essay on Indian Political Economy’ was indeed a 
•landmark in the history of the development of Indian economic thought”. 

"The history of the development of Economic Btudies in Indian Universities’, 
Mr. Niyogi continuing said, *'is a record of a three-cornered fight between difTcrent 
and "to some extent antagonistic views. There is first of all tiio traditional idea of 
imparting useful iuformation which should form part of the liberal education of a 
citizen taking an intelligent iirteresl in public affairs. Closely allied to this there 
is the vo^tiooil idea ox gfving instruction in subjects which are likely to contribute 
to success in the careers that yoiing students may adopt. Lurking surreptitiously 
behiml the whole ourriculum, out at the same time dominating it, there is present 
what^ I call the prize- winning idea of enabling sttidenre to capture the rare 

prizes of enlistment in some of the All -India Public Services, I regard the last 
tendency as one of the most ioisrious Infiuences dominating academic minds. 
Univmity Boards and Faculties not unnaturally show a partiality toNcnrrictila 
which enable their students to capture the limited openings available. With thafT 
Sl* .attempt is made to find a place in the course for a little of every- 

thus witness the unedifyiog i^ectacle of fruming pur courseia of study 
w •othit titan st^tly academic euds. The situation in India is thus ^actly a 
wv^ Of that obUdning in Great Britain. There it is the Civil Sesirice Cqmmie- 
their coiirsw for the differe||t examinations to Mteep them in line 
^pjig ^^j^hlyexeity . 9tiidies% ** 
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r bombat. 

wcrald be (;ood tot Indian TJnivmitiea^ to include 

u-i 1. ^ _n _ 1 4.S than thftt »'6xiBtine 

rt. He pleaded for I 

«uvui:iiiiiuiiung i3iii|jaii«i» ua iiie ueeu intensiee Study of analyUcal eoononiica 

at the post-graduate stage. “It should be the>ob}ect of a well-planned Universi^ 
coarse to study the wide swe^ of gener^ity and the stage ot generalisation is 
the eta^e of shedding details m favour OMhe active application of^principles 
£he details retreating into subconscious habits. To us in India Ihe supreme need 
for a more intensive study of the analytical branch of Economics arises from the 
eminently practical reason that it will lie with the Indian ecoimmistB to an increasing 
extent in the future to influence the policy and the programme^f their governments.^ 

Statistical Data 

While thus emphasising the importance of analytical and ^qualitative thinking 
as an “aid to practical policy, he added, “A knowledge of the first prin« 
ciples of quantitative research essential tp a scientific study of Economics”. 
Stating that there was a good deal of force in the contention “that there is a* 
great paucity of statistical material in India, and that economists, politicians 
and administrators are often handicapped in Jheir work due to such 
paucity”, he said : “We have as yet no definite information as to the fncome of 
the ryot, his family budget and ^ cost of living, survey of cottage industries or 
medium-size industries for the country as a whole, a census of production, the 
index of cost of living for areas^other than urban, and the burden of taxation 
on different igcome groups* Quantitative analysis, in these various fields, must 
necessarily i^it upon the gathering of relevant data. In India one has te look 
around to be convinced that there is a large mass of accumulating statistical 
publications which are in the main the by-products of different administrative 
and economic activities of Central and Provincial Qovernmenta and local bodies. 
A rich harvest bf useful knowledge awaits the toiler who will address himself 
patiently to tin task of analysing this material as yet unexplored.** 

Analytical and statistical studies, the speaker said,^ could only yield maximum 
results, if contact was established between academic economists and indus- 
trialists, bankers and financiers having knowledge of practical affairs. Too often 
these two classes of workers move in different worlds, and there is an absemfl 
of that co-operation, discussion and friendly contact, which is essential in the 
larger interest of the community as a whole. The establishment of the tSchool 
of J^siness Administration ^ as a part of Hhe Loudon School of Economics by 
budmsman who provided the necessai^ financial siip|>ort, and of the Oxford School 
of D&siness Ki^eafch by Lord Nuffield were striking instances of the realisation 
of the. idea of such co-operation between business and academic Economics. 

This contact wak likely to prove advantageous to U>oiMi parties. In the 
abseioe of, such co-operation, “harnessed to the cause of national welfare conflicts 
are likely' to^^ develop, patticularly when the views of the academic economists 
are against the pecuniary and business interest of the classH^ of merchants and 
manufacturers who may be dominant for the time being.” ^ksking India to 
profit from the experience of the U. K. and the U. 8. A., he earnestly appealed 
to businessmen to give a helping hand to the economist, by affording “facilities 
to the teachers and scholars for the first-hand study of sp^ifio economic problems, 
supply <of data not always available in official publications, opportunities for 
disouBsion of problems of national policy, particularly of measures on which 
Indian public opinion is divided.” 

Pbovinoial Institutes of Economic Eesearch 
Suggesting that each of the mojor province in British India should take upon 
itself the task of estfiblishing a Provincial’ Institute of '^onomic JEtesearcB, ne 
said : *Tt sfaiould be a fact-finding Institute which should take up for investigstion 
under expert guidance aided by a ^m of whole-time workers questions of nstionsi 
and proviueiaT importancet Such an Institute should be h‘ee from official control 


' and be id a position to issue reports as free from bias— political or economic w 
are Uie reports of scientific bodies. The Institute should be liberally enaoi^ 
aud receive aid from public funds and be under the control of a governing ow 
composed of businessmen, acsdediic economists and important elements in m 
public fife pf the counti 7 .” He visualised such a b^y issuing 
monographs as ihthoritative and impersonal as were the docunientO wsuea irq , 
Ohatham HouiiS. The various fid hoc Committees set up the ! 
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coTffBBent for teptH^ng upon diffinent upecte of economic life, rural debt, 
moner Hmding, fixing ininimiim prioee. etc., would have found the eervicea of 
thaaoTrovInriri InaUWtee helpful. 'xhiB taak of netting up an independent body 
along theae linen wan benet wiA dilScuItiett ; but it wan well worth attempting. 

*We live in ee ege in which the basic institutions of the capitalistic societv 
which seemed solM and enduring, are being steadily and relentlessly modified 
because ol public control,’* Mr. Nivogi concluded. **A dispassionate study of the 
foroee at wore iii the sincerest form ol the recognition of the important truth that 
economic events are largely influenced by arguments and intellectual ideas. The 
■e^ lor a broad Wsiou and clear outlook was never so imperative as at the 
present n^omeut.^ ^ 


The Political Science Conference 

Fourth Session— Bombay— 31st. December 1941 

Presidential Address 


‘*There^ is no alternative to the fedieration of all nations except endless 
war”, declared Dr. V. S» Ranty Trotessor of Tolitical Science. Lucknem University, 
presiding over the fourth annual Conference of thcr India rolilToal Science 
Association held at Bombay on the 31st. Deeemher 1941. Dr. V. Shiva Uam said : 

' Science which has harnessed nature to man’s peaceful progress has now 
hsrnessed it to his destruction. War has assumed a totalitarian character, Only 
by organisation • to develop and uphold the law of nations can civilisation stShnu 
UD against the evdlr advancing machinery of modern scientific warfare, ^lie 
B^ereignty of the nation-state is no longer adequate. The alternatives are world 
empire achieved by conquest, or soma form of association, such as world 
federation, achieved by consent. 

Security, whether economic or political, results from confidence in the 
stability and continuity of the whole by the all or nearly of all its parts. In the 
present interctependent world securitf, both for kidividuals and nations, depends 
on conlSdence m the stability and continuity of the world order as a wholii^All 
the lessons of human experience, especially of the League of Ngtionsi f^int 
towards necessity of an international orgn nidation, which would reserve to 
itself the monopoly of the use of force, and forbid any nation the right to use 
force for its own purposes. Uhere is no alteinative to the federation of all nations 
except endless war. No substitute for the Federation uf the World can oiiganise 
the Internationml community on thd basis of freedom and perpianent peace. No 
nation should be exAluded from membership in the* Federation of the World, 
that is willing to suppress its military, naval and air forces, retaining only a 
consiabulory sufficient td police its territory and to maintain order within its 
own jurisdiction, provided ihat the eligible voters of that nation are pcrxiiiited the 
free expression of their opinions at the ^lls. 

WiELGOME ADDREBB 

Mr, R, P. Maaani, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome 
address to both the conferences, said; Mu these hectic days, when the whole 
world Is shaken to its foundations, our country is face* to face with economic and 
^Utical problems of law greater magnitude and importance than those . ton fronted 
before. At such a juncture the discussions of experts of your standing will surely 
provide material ideas and concrete proposals helpful to the statesman and the 
administrator in the adjustment of these probleMs. 



ElKpansion of the Viceroy’sXouncil 

Govt. CommoiiIqiie'<*New Dtllil— 81st 1941 

The e^paiM^on of* the Vi^oy*s Execative Council and tb*. eonstitiition of 
a National Mknce Council were announced in a oOmannique iaiaed.irom New 
Delhi on tho^niagaly 1941**.^* « 

*^As a result of the increased pressure of work in connection with the war** 
oays the communique, **it has been decided to enlarge tfie Executive jCouncil of 
the Governor-General of India in order to permit the separation of Uie portfolios 
Of Law and Supply and Commerce and Labour ; the division of the present port- 
folio of Education, Health and Lands into separate portfolios of Education, Health 
and Lands and Indians Overseas ; and the creation of the portfolios of Information 
and 4sf Civil Defence. 

His Majesty the King has approved the following appointments to the five 
new seats on thq Council : ^ 

Member lor Sunplv— Sir HormuBji P. Mody, K.B.B, M.L.A. (Central). 

Member for Information— The Bt. Hon. Sir AJcbar Hydari^ p.c. 

Mem^ber for Civil Defence — Dr. E. Baghavendra Rao. 

Member of Labour— ifaftk Sir E^roz Khan Noon, K.G.I.B. 

Member for Indians Overseas — Mr. M, 8, JLney. m.l.a. (Central). 

For the./* vacancies which will occur when Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan 
and Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai take up the posts to which they have recently been 
uppoinied, His Majesty has approved we appointment of 

Member for Law— Sir Sultan Ahmed. 

Member of Education, Health and Lands — ^Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker^ m.l.a. 

Members of the present Viceroy’s Council, who will contiqud to be members 
of the new Council are : — 

^ H. E. the Oommander-in-Ghief, Sir Beginald Maxwell, Sir Andrew Clow, Sir 
Jeremy Baisman and Sir A. Kamaswami Mudaliar. 


The Nalionhl Defence Council 


In pursuance of the desire of His Majesty’s Government to aSsociatp Indian 
non-oflicial Oi)iiiioii as fully as possible with the prosecution of the war, approval, 
on the recommendation pf the viceroy, has also been given to the establishmeiife 
of a National Dofcncy Council, the first meeting of which will take place nest 
month* ^ ^ 

'Jhe Council, the strength of which will be about 30 members, will include 
representatives of Indian #Statc8 as will as of^ Provinces and of other elements in 
the national life of BHtish'^lndia in its relation to the war effort. ’The following 
will be the members from British India : * 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar. M.L.A. 

The hon. Maulavi Salyid Sir Muhammad Saadullar itf.L.A., Chief Minister of 
Assam. ^ 

The hon. Mr. A. K. Fozlul Huq, M.L.A., Chief Minister of Bengal, 

Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab ol Ohhatari, k.c^.8.Ih k.cj.e., m.b.e. 
Kutnararajah Sir Muthiah Cbettivar of Chettinad, M.L.A. 

The hon. Mabarajadhiraja of Darbhanga, k.c.i.e. 

Mr. Eamrao Madh|ivrao Deshmukb,!M.L,A. 

Lieut.-OoL Sir Henry Gidney, M.L.A. ^ 

Sir Gowasjeo Jehangtr, Bart., K,c.hB^ O.B.B., M.L.A. 

Baja Bahadur of Kallikote, m.l.a. ^ 

The hon^ Malik Khuda Baksh Khan, M.L.A. 

Mr. Jmnnados M. Mehta, m,ua. 

Mr. GT B. Morton, o.b.b. 


Mr. Biren Mukherjee. 

LiacLtenant Sardar Naunihal Singh Man, m.b b., m.l.a, 

B^m Shidi Nawab, M.h,A* 

The boo. Khan Bahadur Major Sirdar Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, K.B.B., 
Premier of the PunJaB. 

Bao Bahadur M. 0, Bajah. 
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pgnlaMOf B> AIumA jihah. 

Ibai boll* Kbtit JSftUuvir Allah Bakah Muhammad Umar Soomro, o.bjl, 

Chiaf Miniate A , . * 

Sir Jwala ftaate SrljMtea, m.^a. 

yiiMi Bikadux Sir ]|)Whammad Uh^an, ii:.c.i.^ * ^ 


Object Undbblying E|:panbiok ' ^ 

Dwribed a» "^non^polHichl and non-eommiinah'’ the expansion apiT announoed 
will ItenU lA* A <mQBeil j^writh thr^ oQeials and eight non-oQUHals, as against 
the teaUng Ck>uncil of four offieiafs and^ three ^ou-offloiaha* excluding tte " 

<5ommander-ln-Ohlef. ^ 

It is claimed that the announcement Implements the offer of last August 
substaotfidly. ao far as the present attitude of the major |)olitioal parties permits. 

It Is emphasised ^hat there has been no change of policv since the August offer 
was made ; that the object of the present expansion is efficient government of a 
country at war ; and that the changes made are within the framework' of the 
constitution and without prejudice to the future constitutional settlement by 
agreement among the poUtical parties. ^ « 

By way of explanatioh of the policy underlying the expansion as well as the 
constitution of the National Defence Council, it is pointed out that they should 
be regarded purely as a war measure and not as intended to satisfy any political 
demand. No political demand is excluded or prejudged by what is Geing done. 
All the promises made in the August offer still stand. The individuals to lie 
appointed, it is** pointed out, am persons whose status as representative Indians 
is neyond question, etc., etc. They will hold offioo at* Ills Majesty’s pleasure. 

Members, existing as well as new, of the expanded ExeiHitive Cuiiiicil, it is 
officiallv stated, will draw Bs. 66,000 a year, instead of the t>resent salary ol 
As. 80,000. It is expected that they will assume charge witliout unnecessary defaju 


, • Civil Defence Portfolio 

Of the two new portfolios, namely, Civil Defence and Information, it Is 
explained that the first has nothing to do with Military defence, but will include 
A. B. P. and the creation of services and provision of equipment necessary to deal 
with the immediate danger or the dTects not only of air attack but of hostile action ' 
by land or naval bombardment ; maintenance of essential services nndei; these 
different forms of hostile action ; care of the fugitive populstion, or those rendered 
homeless, prevention -of panic, etc. It is expected that, as in England, Civil * 
Defence will develop into a large andjlmportant portfolio which it is impossible 
to«combiiie with any other department. Mr. E. Bi^havendiS Bao, the Member- 
in-Charge, who Is now in England, 48^ make a special study of the civil .defence 
situatioh there before coming over to India. *’ 

Under Information are included the task of mobilising the country’s war 
effort and preserving the confidence and mordlc of the population. 

The composition of the expanded Executive Council is described at the .best 
evidence of the anxiety of the Viceioy and of Ills Majesty's Qovernment to 
^ure rea lly representative non-officials ol the highest i^safble standing for 
important fffiittioni^ of responsibility. 

The dievelopment of the war situation and the possible approach of the centre 
of operations towEfds India, it is said,^ may ‘ 

heavier calls on the machinery of government in 
and it ** ..i-_ •w:\ j 


mean that there would be even 
the future than in past 


is necesaary to seeHoat the Executive Couiicil is not shoithanded. it is also 
necessary to see tba^^Membeis are notv tied down by burden of departmental 
woth to their headquarter* It must be possible for them to tour India. 

The exfumded Executive Council and the Kathmid Defence Council are 
characterised m two elements of the expansion of machinery which has been 
d^id^ upon. The Ddence OeunciVif U is to fulfil the jettons’ to which lAis 
lutendea, mlHilBo claim more time of the meiqberB of tl^^fExecutlve Oonncil. 

«fildlan States’ RepreseutatlTee in Befiltee Council 
^Anneunellw the mtees of the Indian States’ representatives to the fiiit 
meehng of the National Delenoe Council, a press communimie issued from Simla 
po the M.Ostobef aaya; * ^ 

, 1 .^ i ^ communtaue issued on 28th September, 1941 regarding 
w am meeUuff of theNationah Defence Council, it was intimated, the , 
^®^\J^laln^ude representatives of Indian States as well as of provinSes and 
f>wer elefutata in dhr national tife of'Britlsh India, 
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**l>etidlt in r^nrd to tho repreaentatlon of the Statee are np# aTailable,^ Ute 
Stetei which have aocepted the inTitaUona addresaed to the mpeetlTe ttlerg bv 
Hit Ezcellency the Viceroj^ in thia connection are Bahawalpur, Barqda, fihoDaf 
Blktoer^ Cooeh-Behar, Dholpur. Faeidkotto Gwalior, HjderabM, Ind^ Jaipur' 
Mhpnr, Junagadh, Kapurthaia, B^otah, Myaoie, ^aWanagar, Palanpur, Patiala 
Bampnr, Bewa» Travancore and IQdaipnr. ' 

**Memberihip of the Council for any one aeaaion being reatriifted, it 
neceaaary. that repreaentatioa of the above Statea ahould be mainly j^y rotation 
jJThe Statea’ repreaenjtativea have accordingly been claaaified in wm paueU 
Which wrill attend eucceastve aesaibiia by turna. Hia Hi|^neaB the Biaharala 
Jaip Sahib af Nawanagar. in hia capacity aa Chancellor of the Chamber of Princm 
will; however, attend all the aeaaiona. > 

”In accordance with the above arrangementa, the repreaentativea of the Indian 
iBiatea at the** firat ^aeaaion of the Council will be, in addition to Hie HighuesB 
the Chancellor, Hia Highneaa the Nawab of Bhopal,. Their HighneBaea the 
Maharajaa of Bikaner (Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber of Princee), Cooch-Behar 
Gwalior. Jodhpur and Patiala. His HighiieBB *^the Nawab of Rampur and Nawab 
Sir Mubfftnmed Ahmad Sa’id Khan of Chhatari. Preaident of the Executive Council 
of the Government of .Hie Exalted Highnese the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar.” 


Mr. Jtnnah’a Statement^On the annonnoement 


Mr. M, A. Jinnah, Ihpesident o£ the All-India Muslim League, commenting 
on the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, saye from Bombay dated 
22nd. July 1941 

**The communique announcing the decision regarding the expansion of the 
Viceroy’s Executfee Council and the aocalled National D3ence Council ia to be 
moat deeply regretted. It will not secure the wholehearted, willing and genaine 
support if that is what is honestly required, of Muslim Itl4ia. for the simple reason 
that the persons chosen and nominated by the Viceroy are nether real 
representatives of the people nor will they coxd^and the confidence and trust of 
the Muslims. The statesmanship of the Viceroy is leading him from one mistake 
to another, and it is most unfortunate, and it is very painful to note that the 
Viceroy * should have canvassed members of the Muslim League over the head of 
the leader and the executive of the party, and it is still more painful that some 
of the members of the League should have succumbed. 

When the ofler of me Viceroy was made last August it was not acceptable 
to the All-India Mu^im League on the unanswerable ground that it diet not give 
the representatives of the Muslim League a real and siIlMtantial share in the 
authority and power of the Govemment^i*' How can anyone consider toat 
present retrograae decision would Secure the approval and co-operation of Musiiin 
India ? I congratulate ^e Viceroy on having created defections in the ronks of 
the Muslim League by securing the services of the Muslim League Premier 
and some other members of the Ijeague who have associated themselves with this 
scheme without ,, reference or knowledge of the leader or the executive of the 
organisation. This will not, in any Way, make the Muslim League swer^ from its 
declared policy and these manoeuvres will not help the Government but on me 
contrary will create bitterness which fprtunately did not exist jiowever emphatically 
we had disapproved of the policy that had been pursued by the Government in this 
behalf before the present announcement. ^ ^ 

“The action and the conduct of the Muslim League Fremiera and the memDcrs 
of the Lmguo who have associated themseiyeB with this leheme *.withwt refer^cc 
and knowl^ge of the executive of the League in the expansion of the Vice^y J 
Executive <S>uncil and the constitution of the National Defenpe 
announced in the communique, will have to be considered and dealt with as soon 
aa tx)B8ible,” ^ ^ * 


.Mr, Saviu^ir’a Statement on the annoaneement ^ 

Mr. r. D. S^^rkar, President of the All-India Hindu Ma^aaabha, 
the following atatehient firom Bombay on the 22nd. July 1941 : 

The announcement of the^^expandlon of the Executive Council, the constiiui^ 
of the National Befence Council and the Defence Adjvisqry Commit*^ 
together « step in the right direction. But as usual, thiawfep la so . 

hfdting;. that it cannot d|a|||Sate the bittemesa felt by fftitriotic partica to Ijij™ “ 
ahe ^ould atill continue to be satiafied w|tik occiiipytojg no tha 

bated one of dependency. Even this war has not t^ea the of Britain w 
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naad'W la^ AwiM 1 m gwM at least equl co-partnonhip in the Indo-British 
OwmoamaMk Sadhtdjg, aheis {mad to weigh like a millstone round the British 
oflcv leDderlng both w tbem liable to be overtaken by a still more formidable 
pblitieal iiwwrtw than what the war at . its present stage threatens to pitve. 


x^^ertlieless, if these announoementi are meant to pave the way for further and 
ranid constitntional progrew on the lines indicated above, they are welcome to that 

T. .kmws ssmaA tltA fllllsMlf. AllvanfASirA Wtiiaf Ka fo1y>Ark Al«!a s.. 



suited &em that no constitutional advancers was possible unless and until the 
GonsresB and the Muslim League made a united demand, but this amiouncemont 
mo^ that the Government^ have suddenly disdovered that the Congress aud*tho 
Muslim iiWue do but represent parties and do not solely represent the Indian 
nation as a whole. Again, the mole hill of the want of agreement among all parties* 
is not as insurmountable as a mountain. If the Government can effect tiliese 
constitutional changes, which they claim to be far-reaching in spite of lack of 
gen^ agreement among . all parties apd in the teeth of the non-co-operation on 
^ part w the Oongreess and the Muslim League, they can then no longer trot out 
that excuse for not effecting further ])olitical reforms as demanded by the Hindu 
Non-Party Leaders* Conference. 


far as the persoauel is concerned, I am glad to say that loaders like Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Kaliker, 4?r. Raghavendra Kao, Mr. Aney, Sir Jwala Prasad 
grivastava, Mr. Beipii;po Deshmukh, Mr. M. C. llaja and Lala Ramsarandas are 
there. 'Ihey posS^s the confidence of the public, in general and the Hindu 
Mahasab^ iiV particular. I regret , however, that^although the proportion of the 
Hindus on the Defence Advisory Committee is more or less just, yet it is loss 
than what their population demands. This fact is bound to bo resentM to bv the 
Hindu Mahasabha. I wish also that a Bikh member had been associated witn the 
Executive Council., 

Mr. Amery on the Expanded Council ' 

House of Commons— 22nd. July 1041 


on 


Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in the House of Commons 
the 22ad. July 1041^ described those who joined the Viceroy's Executive 
as *'a team of ability and experience which it would bs difficult to 

rival inl^ndia or indeed elsewhere”. They were, he declared, men with 

administrative, political and business experience and of personal ability. The 
Viceroy’s War Cabinet would be very much stronger to-day for their inclusion. 
They would, in the fullest sense, snare in the collective resiHinsibility of the 
Executive Council as well as direct important departments, which have been 
entrnsted to them. The aim, said Mr. Amery, was to increase the efficiency of the 
Government and- make full use of the vast and hitherto insufficiently tapped 
reservoir of Indian ability and patriotism. Iliese measures "marking a change in 
spirit, if not in letter of India's constitution”, were the earnest of British Govern - 
mibt’s desire to transfer to Indian hands a steadily increasing share in India’s 
destiny. The National Defence Council will be very far from being a body of 'yes- 
men’, said Mr. Amery. 

At the meeting of the Council members would be informed in « confidence of 
the affairs which they would discuss with the Viceroy and in turn put forward 
their ^qwq suggestions. After the meeting they would i^eturn to their provinces 
and confer with^ their representatives. In this way it was hoped there would be 
continued conl^t between the Viceroy and his Executive on tbp one hand and 
Provincial or State Gk>verDment, local war committees or industrial organisations 
on the other, Mr. Amery thought that ought to prove most helpful in guiding and 
stimulating India’s war effort. * . . , .j 

*‘1 eannot help hoping that, in the course of working together, side by side 
m the commott interest of India’s safety and India’s future, that the represent^ 
tives of these bodies, men of every political complexion and community, will be 
drawn closer together. 1 hope they will find bond^of mutual understanding and 
sympMhy whien may 4hnn%Basely facilitate a sol^ion of those very dlfccuU toter- 
Inter-party problems which to-di^ Mp the mam obst^le to 
^ mmonsSdSpn* ^ ^ rfghtful position as free afflf equal member of British 
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^ When Mr« Amery had aonooncad life IndiAWbita Pi^'^in the Bonee of 

, Oemineiiii, Sir Hugk O'Neill wiamied lhat ^e Hoaee ehoiild ezpreM appreoiati^ 
ihe paftence exereieed by the Viceroy, without which it Vould not have b^n 
piMlKble^ make the enlargement ol the Ezeeutive CounciL He asked what wnuM 
bribe fnnction of the National Defence Oonncll. ^ ^ 

Mr. Amery, in reply, said, entMy eme with what has been said aboui 
Ifa# Ihfinite patience and tact wfaidi the Viceroy has exercised lor many montha 
to try apd get together a team which will co-operate for the defence of India and 
hwire the^ommon canfe of India and wurteWes at heart. He has now succeeded 
in getting together what 1 consider the most representative and powerful National 
Detece OounoiL It is an advisory body and the object is to keep the Central 
O^ernment of India in its war effort in touch with the different Provincial 
Governments and Indian States, with commerce, labour etc.” 

^ '' Mr. Gordon Vacdonatd (Labour) asked Mr. Amery, "Is be aware that the 
limited character of the statement will cause intense disappointment to manv 
freedom-loving people, who are supporters of that country ?” ^ 

Iheae was considerable interruption when Mr. Gord^ Macdonald referred to 
the statement as ^‘of limited character” 

Mr. Amery replied : **Thi8 statement of administrative changes was calculated 
to brinj^ men of j^oodwill into closer association with the Governor-General of 
India. The constitutional position of the Government iA India in the future hAii 
already beeh sAt^”. 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) asked whether Mr. Amery ^wQuld consider the 
desirability of having discussions in the House of Commons soT that opinion with 
regard to India could have free expression and whether Mr. Amery contemplated 
inviting any leaders to come to Great Britain to co-operate in the war effort as 
others had come from the Dominions. 

Mr. Amery pointed out that Mr. White’s first question was a matter of 
businesB not under bis control, while the second question was not^ under discussion 
at the moment. « 

Mr, Sorensen (Labour) asked: ’*Hav6 consiiUations taken place with the 
ffiAan Congress or the Muslim League and are any representatives of either of 
theae'*hodieii in the new body ?*’ Mr. Sorensen also asked whether the Viceroy 
woHM be able to exercise his veto with regard to the decisions of the enlarged 
Osuncil. 

Mr. Amery replied : ‘Tor many months, the Viceroy had conducted negotla- 
tioaa sdth the ^Congress and the Muslim League with a view to securing complete 
co-operation. Be has 'now sucqpeded in securing the co-operation 'hf many 
reptmntative men, some of whom are members of the Moslem League and others 
who have been closely associated with the Congress.” 

^ Eeplying to Sir Stanley Reed, Amery said that the new members of 
the Executive Council would share the full statutory collective responsibility of tiu 
whm ^uncil as well as being responsible lor the administration of important 
defUirtmeiits. As to Mr. Sorensen’s question about the veto, the powers of the 
YidliSSf under the Constitution remained unchanged. 

*^MisB Rathhone (Independent) was called to order when she asked Mr. Amery 
If he had considered what influence on the attitude of the Congrees the ebange^of 
situation in regard to Russia might have. ^ 

^ White Paper on the changes 

More Indians are to be absorbed in the Viceroy of India’s Executive 
Council and more Indiallis are to hold portfolios in the Central Government. This 
step towardp augmenting and donsolidating India’s war effort was announced on the 
land. Juty fail when a White Paper on ’India and War” was presented to 
PaFliament by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India. 

* Tbia announced the decision to enlarge the Executive Council in order w 
permit a separation of the portfolios of Law and "Supply and of Commerce ana 
Lidioiur and division of the present portfolios of Education, Health and Lands inco 
sepatate portfoiloa of Education, Health and Lands and Indians Overseas and also 
the ereat Ion of portfolios of Information and Civil Defence. ^ ur t, 

The Viceroy has also suepeeded in securing theHSO-operation in the 
ment of a National Defence Council of distinguished ^ and representative Indians 
In British India and Bufap Of Indian States. ^ tim 

Though no conititraonal change is involved in these announcem^N 
enlarged &epntive Oonncil will not m responsible to the Ipgiidatare, the Viceroy 
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«m DO# !»»• *• • Cabinet with a marked 

Mfonkr of Indian pnblio instead ol the former European and olUcial maioritv. 
^ new Membem <# the .Oranoil are as tepreaenutive of and as responsive to 
odnion as tha rofosal of the Indian Oongress and the Muslim League to 
SMiierato mains possible. 

- * The obangee indicated in the White Paper, while making a singnifioaiit step 
iowaids augmenting and consolidating ^dia's effort are not in any way coneorned 
with coosStutlonal developments in India. Authoritative quarters recall that, in 
various statements made on Mhalr of the British Government since the outbreak of 
the war. it has been made clear that constitutional changes in India are quite 
impracticable while the British Empire is engaged on a vital struggle for its cxis- 
tence and that agreement between major political parties and interests in India is a 
fundamental condition of consideration of any new constitutional scheme. 

It was last summer, following many attempts to ease the political tension in 
India end to bring Indian public opinion into closo^ contact with the Central Gov- 
ernment in the conduct of war that the Viceroy forraulatod proposals for the 
extension of his Oouncil and for setting up of what was then described as a 
Wor Advisory Council. For a number of reasons, these proposals were found 
unacceptable by the major political parties in India, but it was made clear by the 
Viceroy that the Government would leave the door open for acceptance of such a 
plan as soon as a siifiicient degree of representative support was fortnooming. During 
the intervening month all endeavours of the Viceroy have been directed towards 
finding a way in whi^ Indian public opinion could be brought move intimately 
into association with the administration in all matters connected with war effort. 
There is nothing to indicate at preseut^hat political conditions in India are on a 
way towards being bridged. While Hail points out that the Viceroy waited for wo 
less than eleven mouths since his offer to political parties in India to enter the 
Government before extending invitations to the individuals he has now called to the 
service of their coimtry. 

Novcrthelsss, the creation of a National Defence Oouncil associates with Tndin's 
war effort representatives of all indueiitial sections of tlie community wUivdi are 
ready to co-operate. There are 22 representatives of British India on the Council. 
Hepresentatives of Indian States will all of them be Princes with the possii)lo 
exceptiou of Hyderabad. The National Defence Oouncil will moot at intervals under 
tlie chairmanship of the Viceroy and the Oouncil will, on each oiicasion, reoeive a 
full and confidential statement of the war position and of the position in regard to 
supply. The Council will also act as liaison between provincial war ilfort and the 
war effort >)f the centre. The creation of a National Defence Oouncil answers the 
insistent demand for something of this kind. 

In addition to these measures now taken by the Viceroy to bring Indian 
public opinion into closest possible contact with the conduct of Indians war effort, 
the Commander-iii-Obief has already announced the setting un of a committee of 
the Central Legislature over which he will preside for tne purpose of enabling 
members of the Legislature to be kept in confidential and intimate touch with 
defence matters. An Indian has been api)ointod Additional Bocretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. 


British Policy in India 

House of Commons — ^London — 1st August 1941 

Secretary of State’s Defence 

. . On the report atatce of the India and Burma offices estimates, Mr. Amerp 
initiated a debate in the Commons on the 1st. August 1941 ou the reccutly 
•nnooDced administratire changes in India. . 

Mr. enld £(» the undoubtedly hey .*« f 

-???** •ejected men whom he believed to be individually best- ft 

work on Band. To attempt to make eo small a body as an Executive ^niieii 
^tewnthtlve of i^difierent elemente of India’e national life would ohv‘ouB^ hwe 
Men impoeeUile. lie impottaiit thing was to find a team of individual competence, 

OA * 
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willing to share In the collective work and ret^nslbility of the Council and he 
ventured to say that the Viceroy had definitely anccccded* The old Executive 
contiuned, apart from the Viceroy, four European and three Indian membera. in 
the new Executive, eight Indian membera will be In a majority of two to one 
''the development marking a change not Indeed in the form of the constitution 
but in iia spirit.” « 

The National Defence Council, except for the presence of one representative 
of the European Commercial community and one for the resident Anglo-Indian 
community was Indian. This, said Mr. Amery, was essentially a body represen- 
tative of all elements of the whole national life of India in the fullest sense of 
the term. It was in no sense a collection of “yes’* men scraped together to 
create a* facade of Indian support for the Government. It was a body of patriotic 
Indians who had readily come forward to help their country at a critical moment. 
The measures were an earnest of Britain’s desire to transfer to Indian hands a 
steadily increasing share of . the control of India’s destiny. 

Mr. Amery said, ''On Tuesday of last week I made a brief statement on the 
recent expansion of the Viceroy’s Council and on the creation of the All-India 
JNational Defence Council, llie purpose of to-day’s debate is to enable me to 
submit to the House in somewhat fuller detail the nature and purpose of these 
measures and afford an opportunity for their discussion in relation to the general 
Indian policy of the Government. 

"In orefer to understand that policy, it is essential that the House should 
have clearly in mind the fundamental change which has come over the whole 
Indian proolem since those long discussions which preceded the passage of the 
present Government of India Act, six years ago. 

** Major Issue To-day 

"The whole issue in the last debate was whether, and, if so, how far, thiH 
country could or should transfer its authority for the Government of India as a 
whole to Indian hands. It was an issue between Indian leaders and this House. 
That was also an issue on which we ourselves were keenly divided. That issue, 
as an issue of principle, has passed outside the field of controversy. It ie to-day 
a matter of general acceptance that India should, as soon as is practicable, 
attain to Dominion Status or as I prefer to describe it to a free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth. How that development is to be expedi- 
ted, what q^vision will still have to be made for the fulfilment of the obligation 
imposed 11 ]^ us by the past or by India’s present dependence upon this 
country for her defence are matters which however important in tfiemsolvea, 
are still matters of detail and method rather than of fundamental principle. 
To-day, the major issue is not whether India should govern herself but how 
she is to govern herself : under what type of constitution it is possible to preserve 
her unity and yet secure freedom and reasonable self-expression for the varied 
elements which compose her national life. 

"Six years ago that issue had hardly loomed over the horizon. We knew 
there was the communal problem and we assumed that we had met it by providing 
for separate communal franchise. We knew there were hesitations by the 
Princes as to the surrender of their powers and we provided specially favourable 
terms in order to induce them to come in. But we and Indiau political leaders 
alike took it for granted that the Central Government of India should follow 
the customary lines of our British system of responsible parliamentary govern- 
ment and the Act of 1935 was framed on that assumption. 

“Pakistan A Counsel op Despair” 

“The course of events since then and the experience of the actual working 
of responsible government in the provinces have raised most formidable queries 
as to the possibility of that system in India, at any rate so far as the Central 
Government is concerned. We must remember that our system of government 
here, which we rightly prize as the most flexible and efficient form of demo- 
cratic government in the world^a system which seems to us so natural and 
easily workable— does depend entirely for its working upon certain indispenable 
conditions. It postulates a party system in which loyalty to party is never tne 
supreme loyalty, but is always in thedast resort subordinate to a sense of loyalty 
to national interest as a whole and responsibility for the successful working 01 
parliament as an institation. That system of ours is based on majority ‘decisions 
because it assumes that the majority in every case is the result of free discussion 
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•nd th*t minority, of to-d*y ^11 very probably be the majority of to-morrov. 
ncM ebndlUona do not exist where parte loyalty and party discipline override all 

consideratioDS, where party executives outside the parliament are the only 
arbiters of policy and real rulers, where the minority always remains the under* 
dee. There our eystem ceases to be workable and other methods have to be 
dOTised to preserve freedom and democracy. 

"In India experience of party pvernment in the provinces has rightly or 
wrongly oonvincM great and powerful elements in Indian national life that their 
Hvet i^nd their liberties would not be assured under the central provisions of the 
present Act or under any amendment of it which would still leave the executive 
control of all India in the hands of a Government, dependent upon a parliamentary 
majority from day to day which, in its turn, obeys unswervingly the dioates of an 
outside executive. IThis reaction against the dangers of what is called the Congress 
Raj or the Hindu Baj has gone so far as to lead to a growing demand tfrom 
Moslem quarters for a complete breaking up of India into separate Hindu and 
Moslem dominions. I need say nothing to-day of manifold, and to my mind, 
insuperable objections to such a scheme, at any rate in its extreme form. 1 would 
only note that it merely shifts the problem of permanent minorities to somewhat 
smaller areas without solving it. It is a counsel of despair and, I believe, wholly 
unnecessary despair, for. I do not doubt that there is enough constructive ability 
and enough natural goodwill among the Hindus and Moslems and enough Indian 
partlotism to fiad a constitutional solution which will give fair recognition to all 
communities and all interests. 

Viceroy’s Declaration 

’^That, at any rate, was the conclusion embodied in the far-reachiug constitu- 
tional declaration issued on dtehalf of His Majesty’s Government by lA)rd Linlithgow 
in August last. Kesponding to the widespread criticism that the Act of 1UH5 was 
imposed upoii litdia by Parliament here, it invited Indians to devise by agreement 
among themselves the frame- work of India’s future constitution in accordance 
with Indian conceptions of social, economic and political conditions of Indian life. 
Wldle the resulting new constitution could not in our view, be set in operation 
in the midst of the present struggle for existence, the declaration promised every 
help to enable matters to be brought to a conclusion with the least possible delay 
after the war as well as to promote every sincere and practical step that represent- 
ative Indians might take meanwhile to arrive at an agreement. 

me make that point clear. The problem is not an easy one and even 
if there were no war, the finding of an agreed solution is bound to take time in 
India, as it has everywhere else. All the more reason then it seems to me for 
Indians getting together now to make the beginning of this high enquiry. It is 
essentially a matter for them, both because it aflccts their relations between 
themselves and also because the right and responsibility for doing so go naturally 
with a claim to self-government. 

* The declaration came as a welcome assurance to the Moslems and other 
important elements that their fate would not be settled over their heads by some 
deal between the British Government and the Congress Party. On the other 
hand, It is perfectly true that it did come as a shock not only to the Congress 
but also to many other moderate elements in India and even hero because it 
made clear that a new stage must Inevitably intervene before India could attain 
her goal. It is not infrequently the climber’s fate on high mountains, when 
after hours of arduous toil at the steepest rock he reacbos what he believed to be 
the summit, to find that the real summit liea^ further back, separated it may 
be by a narrow ridge of suow or Ice. He finds that the new effort is less 
strenuous perhaps but callijig for even greater skill and care and perhaps a new 
Unique is still required of him before final victory. Bo it seems to me there 
is to-day a call on Indian statesmen for a new effort, a different effort and 
with it a new technique, the technique of consultation and conciliation with each 
other, rather than that of addressing demands to this House or bombarding the 
Oovernment of India, 

Civil Disobedience 

’’Id the new conditions the technique of civil disobedience seems to mo 
to cut no ice because it bears no rdation to the real Issue, On the other hand, 
1 need* not say that 1 welcome most sincerely Ibe resolution of the conference of 
fhe non-party leaders which has just been meeting at Poona urging their chairmau 
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Sir T 0 j Bahadur 8apru to take fttopa immediately to initiate an ezaminatioa of 
the problem of the future conatitution of United India. No Indian atateaman ii 
better qualilied than Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru to addreaa himaelf both to the 
actual oonatitutional problema and to the many personal elements which hare to 
be brought together and reconciled before a solution can be found. 

“In this connection, I ahould like to correct a miaapprebension which, judging 
by tlie terms of another reBolution passed by the same conference, seems to have 
been entertained— -at any rate in some quarters— and that is, in insisting upou 

S freemen ts between the principal elements in India's national life, the British 
overnment were only thinking of the major political parties. The main elements 
in India's national life include not only political organisations or great religious 
and cultural communities, but they also include geographical and administrative 
elements, provinces of British India, more especially those which have not throirn 
away the responsibilities of self-government, and Indian Btatas. Nor is substantial 
agreement which we wish to see achieved necessarily dependent upon the fiat of 
party-ieaders. 

August Offer 

"That brings me to the other half of the policy announced last August. 
Having deliberately remitted to Indian hands the framing of India's future 
constitution, His Majesty’s Government wished, as an interim jf>olicy and within 
the frame-work of the existing constitution, to associate Indian leaders more 
intimately and responsibly with the government of Aheir country duting the 
war. We wished to do so in order to emphasise the undoubted unity of purpose 
between India and ourselves in this struggle against the evil forces that are 
as hateful to Indians as to ourselves and for the defence of India’s own existence. 

“But we also cherish the hope that, in the process of working together in the 
common cause, Indian statesmen would find new bonds of union and under- 
standing among themselves which would help towards a solution of their 
constitutional problem. Our interim policy was indeed conceived as the most 
practical contribution we could make at this stage towards the goal in view. It 
prejudged no constitutional issue. It committed no one who co-operated iu it to 
anytliing beyond his individual co-operation in the war effort. But it would 
afford a wider range of administrative responsibility and experience to Indian 
public men and be at least an earnest of our desire to see the Government of 
India increasingly entrusted to Indian hands. 

'^It was with those objects in view that Lord Linlithgow was authorised to 
enlarge his Executive Oouiicil, so as to make it comprise a majority of Indian 
members and at the same time to set up a War Advisory Council which should 
serve as a means of contact between the Central Government and the local 
war effort all over India, including Indian States. For his enlarged executive, 
the Viceroy naturally turned in the first instance to the leaders of the political 
parties. By enlisting their co-operation he could hope to secure automatically 
a wide measure of support from the legislature and from political organ isatioiiB 
throughout the country. In this hope he was disappointed. The Congreas 
rejected co-operation out of hand, refusing even to disciiBs the matter and 
launched their futile campaign, cliallenging imprisonment by delivery of speeches 
intended and calculated to interfere with the war effort. Other main parties. 
Moslem and Hindu, while accepting in principle, put forward conflicting 
claims and stipulations which could not bo reconciled. Finally, Lord Linlithgow 
was compelled to admit that even his unwearied efforts, carried on ever since 
the beginning of the war, to bring party leaders together could not succeed in 
the face of their mutual jealousies and suspicions. Tliat did not mean abando- 
ment of his policy. As I slated last August, he was determined, if party leaders 
remained unco-operative, to go ahead, prepared to work with those who would 
work with him and each other. On every hand, too, evidence reached him of 
growing public annoyance with purely partisan manoeuvres and a growing seuse 
of frustration that these manoeuvres should be allowed to prevent a great body 
of able Indians willing to co-operate in war effort, and thus expressing the 
desire of the vast majority of the peoples of India, from serving their country 
in its hour of danger. 

Bombay Leai^bbs’ Conference 

*^The conference that met in Bombay last March under the cbairmaifship of 
Sir Tej Bapru clearly voiced that sense of frustnition. Their demands, tbougn 
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la the lorn I Tentored to point out in the debate on April 23, weie 
to eerioiiB pnctiod obsection, expreBsed the spirit with vhich both the 
Vi^y and myBelf were largely m sympathy and to which we wore resolved to 
dve *ect Accofdin^y, ^Ix)rd Linlithgow, living the parties to pursue their own 
Sntroversiee, decided to address himself directly to those Indian public men who^ 
AS individtt^s, were by their ability or essentially representative character best fitted 
to strengthw the Government, both in actual administration and in the eyes of 
the pubUc and to apwl to Aem to come forward, putting India first, to play 
their part in the conduct of her defence. How rightly he judged the public temper 
and uie character of Indian public men will be apparent fiom the fact that, witli 
hardly^ exception, all those whom he approached, as the men best qualified for 
the w in view, responded unhesitatingly without regard to previous imrty 
affiliations. - , . 

^India is at war and the menace may well draw closer to her frontiers, both 
eaH and west, within the next few months. The governing consideration in the ex- 
pansion of the Viceroy’s Excutive— his War Cabinet if I may use tlio term^was 
therefore necessarily efficiency. From tliat viewpoint^ there was in any case the 
strongest justification for separation under war conditions of portfolios which have 
been previously combined as well as for the creation of siHKual dci)artmcntB such as 
Civil Ddence and Information. 

ViCKttOY’fl Council Expansion 


*^I note thact the 'Viceroy has been criticised in some quarters on grounds 
that he has not appointed new Indian members to the so-called key itosts of 
Finance and Defence. The criticism will not, I think, find much ec^ho in this 
House where we fully realise the extent to which Supply and Labour, Civil Defence 
and Information are vital departments in time of war. For these undoubtedly Imy 
positions. Lord Linlithgow has selected men whom he believed individualfy best 
fitt^ for the work in hand- a great industrialist like Sir llormusii Mody for 
Bupply, experienced ex-Ministers and administrators like Mr. Rao and Sir Firosp 
Khan Noon for Civil Defence and Labour, an elder statesman of unrivalled 
experience and authority like Sir Akbar Hydari for Information, an iudepemlont, 
courageous party politician like Mr, Aney for a lighter department, but for tibo 
work of the legislature. ^ 

*^Two further appointments were made necessary by the promotion of Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan to the Federal Court, succeeded hy another eminent 
lawyer. » Sir Sultan Ahmed, and by the transfer of Sir Girja Sbankcr Rajpai to the 
newly created post of Indian Agent General in Wasliington— a fresh indication of 
India’s growing importance and status— succeeded by Mr. Nnliui Barkar. recently 
Finance Minister in Bengal. To attempt to make so smafi a body as the 
executive representative of all the different elements of India’s national life would 
obviously have been impossible. The important thing was to find a team of individual 
competence, willing to share in the collective work and responsibility of the Council 
and in this I venture to say Lord Liulithgow has definitely succeeded. The old 
Executive contained, apart from the Viceroy, four European and tliree Indian 
members. In tlie new Executive, eight Indian members will be in a majority of 
two to one. a development marking a change, not indeed in the form of the 
constitution but in its spirit, ^ 

National Defence Council 

**1116 National Defence Council on the other hand will, except for the presence 
of one representative of tiie European commercial commuuity and one of the resi- 
dent Anglo-Indian community be entirely Indian. This is essentially a body 
r^resentative of all elements, communal, local and political of the whole national 
life of India : of India in the fullest sense of the term for on it will be nine 
representatives of Indian States whose rulers have shown their patriotism and loyal- 
ty in such full measure in the present war. The 23 members from British India 
mclude rq^iresentatives not only of different provinces and communities, but also of 
mustry, commerce and agriculture. Labour is effectively represented both by 
Doctor Ambedkar, unwearied champion of the scheduled castes, which inelide so 
iwge a proportion ofHUhe most de^essed elements of the working class and by Mr. 
Jamnadas M^to. Nor should I pass by without a mention of the inclusion of a 
^ns^t^ve of women’s toterests in the fffiape of Begum Shah Nawas. It would, 
1 UhdIl been difiicult by any process to secure a better cross section or micro- 
eosm of In^’a natioDid life in aU us rich variety. 
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**It may be said that, for all that this is not a truly repreBentatiye body be- 
cause itB members owe their position to the personal invitation of the Viceroy, ’ not 
directly to a popular election, and because the largest and most highly organised 
political party has deliberatdy excluded itself. It is, 1 think, worthwhile poiutini; 
out in answer to that criticism that, of the 22 British Indian members, no Icsg 
than 16 are elected members of the legislatures, including 4 Prime Ministers and 
if these four great provinces with a population of some 100 millions are not 
represented by their Prime Ministers, I do not know, who could claim to represent 
them. 

^ *lt is true that the Ck>ngre8B, in its present mood, is not represented. But a 
very considerable proportion of the members —this applies to the Executive Council 
as well -liave been closely associated with the Congress in the past and, if they hare 
differed with the politiciu tactics of the Congress High Command they are no less 
genuine in the strength of their nationalist convictions. 

**The National Defence Council is in no sense a collection of *yeB men’ 
carefully scraped together to create a facade of ^Indian support for the Government. 
It is a body of patriotic Indians, who‘ have readily come forward to help tlicir 
country at a critical moment. The National Defence Council is an advisory body 
and its main purpose is to bring the war effort in the provinces and the States as 
well as in the ranks of commerce, industry and labour into more direct and effective 
touch with the Central Government. It will meet periodically under the Viceroy’s 
chairmanship both to be informed of and discuss the course of events and tlic 
policy of Government and will convey to the Government suggestions of the ne^s 
of localities or interests which they represent. There will thus be continuous 
contact and exchange of views of information both ways between the Viceroy and 
his Executive and the provincial or State Governments, local war committees or 
industrial organisations which should be most helpful, both in guiding and 
stimulating India’s national effort. 

*T might mention as a further instance of the anxiety of the Indian 
Government to secure the closest possible contact with^ public opinion and 
strengthen the Indian clement in the administration, the creation on the initiative 
of the late Commander-in Chief, General Auchinleck, since confirmed by (lencral 
Wavell, of the Defence Committee of the Xiegislature in order to keep members in 
touch with tlie work of the Defence Department and the appointment of an able 
Indian to the Joint Secretaryship of that Department. 

“Change in Spibit” , 

These measures have not brought about any change in the existing constitution 
of India. Even if it were possible to change tiie basis of power and authority in 
the middle of a crisis so menacing to India’s very existence, no such transfer 
would be feasible without some measure of agreement, such as unfortunately does 
not exist to-day, as to the kind of constitution under which the various main 
elements of India’s national life may be willing to work together. The immediate 
object of these measures has been to increase the efficiency of government and, at 
the same time, to make a fuller use of the vast and hitherto insufficiently tapped 
reservoir of Indian ability and patriotism. At tlie same time, they are an earnest 
of our desire to transfer to Indian hands a steadily increasing share in the control 
of India’s destiny. They mark a cJiange in spirit, if not in letter, of Indias 
constitution. Above all, I hope in all sincerity, that the coming together of all 
these distinguished representatives of every element of Indian’s diversified and 
politically conflicting life may have made at least the beginning in breaking the 
political deadlock between Indians . which has assumed so disquieting and, on the 
face of it, an increasingly intractable a character. , , i « 

“If Indians can drop considerations of party and communal rivalry to 
protect India from external danger in the war, it is surely possible for them 
to come together to find ways and means of saving her from internal strife ana or 
removing In the process the main obstacles to the attainment of her rigntim 
positioii as a free and equal partner in our Commonwealth of Freedom. It is m 
that hope— not overstated I trust, for I fully recognise all the effort 
will ana sheer constructive thought that must yet be made— that I commend to me 
House the measures we have taken. I do not wish to quarrel fpr a moment wim 
those who, either in this House or in India, ^iuk them inadequate becauM mey 
do not involve those direct constitutional changes which for the r^sons i na 
given seem to me at this stage impossible to oring about intensifying iuu* 
mternal difficulties. All I would asi is that the young plant which the Vwc y 
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mth Buch nnwearirf seeded and^ act in ground should be given an 
^^rtanii? to grow and fiUfll the immediate task for which it was intended and it 
JJ7 be alao to develop latent posaibihtiea of further benefit to India in the 
diiwUona whlidi we ^not yet nrwhet. Meanwhile, I hope that whatever criUctoma 
of general policy of 1^ Majeatrt Government may be espresaod as they naturally 
nroWly will, In this House to-day, nothing will be said tliat could be calculated to 
diaeWrage the men wto have come forward to servo India in this fateful time or 
weaken weir hands in the high tasks to which they have set themselves for India's 
sake.” 

Mr. Ammon ( Lisbour) said that it was a matter for regret that, so far as 
settling the general question of discontent, he hoped and trusted tliat the new 
proposals would bo given a fajr trial. Nevertheless, in spite of oil Mr. Amery hail 
mit forward and all the appeals he had made, the statement of Sir Toj Saprii stUl 
stood, namdy ‘‘there never was a time when the Government of India was less in 
contact with the people of India tlian nt the present time” Mr. Ammon also 
Quoted the terms of the Methodist Church resolution, pnsseil rei^ontly, which 
declared, “The British public in general is unaware of the extreme gravity of the 
Indian situation” and suggesting that “failure in statesmanship” was indicated. 
That, Mr* Ammon continued, w^as an expression of opinion evidently held by a 
large number of Indians and voiced by |KJOplc who were normally wiiat would bo 
called non -political. 

Mr. Ammon proceeded to say that Mr. Amery had said quite definitely it 
was the intention to grant India Dominion Status after war, but he asked what did 
Mr. Amery mean by that. 

Sir Stanley Reed, interjecting, said ; “I suggest Mr. Ammon should look up 
the statement of the Viceroy, IG montlis ago.” 

Mr. Graham White : “lias liot Mr. Amery statetl there wore no grades of 
Dominion Status and that there is only one form /” 

Mr. Amtry/, “There is free and eqmX partnership.” 

Mr. Ammon, continuing, said this amounted to little or nothing nnlcsa there 
was a clear definition of Indians post-war status, including a declaration that, 
within a brief specifie i^riod after the war, India was to enjoy the same freedom as 
Britain and the Dominions.” 

Mr. Ammon proceeded, “Wo had made statements that certain things would bo 
done but there has never been anything definite as to when it would become 
possible for it to become operative. That is really what is worrying India and a 
declaration about It would go a very long way to smootli the way and make it 
impossible for anyone to stir up trouble. It is not good enough to seek to shift on 
to the Indian people a problem that is ours. 'I'o do that is sim])ly to indicate 
bankruptcy in statesmanship. Mr. Amery has Bai<l that Indians arc not oxc’.luded 
from the chief executive posts in India. Whatever might be the imi)ortance Mr. 
Amery puts upon those positions to which he has alreadv referred, it goes without 
saying that in India defence and finance are considered of more outstanding 
importance. Mr. Ammon continued : “Why should we seek to keep Indians from 
these B])ecific and important problems ? It is ho(’ausc we seek to do the right 
thing so very often in the wrong way that much hostility is continued.” 

Amidst cheers, Mr. Ammon paid high tribute to tlio gallantry, bravery and 
valour of the Indian people during the present struggle. It would be churlish and 
stupid, he continued, not to recognise that in the proposals there was a (X)n8idorable 
advance in the endeavour to arrive at a better understanding. But there was still 
no definite and clear understanding that India was likely to receive fall freedom 
and status and we had the position that numbers of eminent Indian citizens were 
still incarcerated in jail. 

Mr. Amery could do a good deal if he would take his courage in his hands 
by setting free tiiese political prisoners and showing that we were prepared to trust 
them. A person like Pandit Nehru, Mr. Ammon continued, was a person of some 
standing and consequence and personally Mr. Ammon rated him very much higlier 
m his desire for co-operation than ne did Gandhi. ^ Mr. Ammon fought 
uiat Mr. Gandhi was after all fundamentally an anarchist and not likely to 
Mrlve at an agreement with anyone, whereas Pandit Nehru was a statesman. 
However generous these proposals might appear and however gladly wc accepted 
them, the main problem still stood unsolvra and untouched. India still telt she 
WM not frM, that she hud not the. same political rights as other countries, that 
Bhe WM being treated very much as a subordinate. . . 

ErMne said he was glad to hear Mr. Amery say that Mr* Jinnah's 
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»lic 7 WAS not a^practicable one for India. Lord Ersldne declared that he did not 

)lieve tiiat many of the leaders of the Moslem League were attracted by the idea 
of a separate Hindu and a separate Moslem India. He expressed the view that if 
€h)vernment continued in its present policy of conciliation and friendliness, it would 
not be long before Oongress and the Moslem League would be prepare to play 
their part in the Government of India. ^ 

Mr. Oraham White said that he had come rductantly and inevitably to the 
belief that in India there was no voice which could carry conviction to all sectionB 
and parts of India, when it was said, we really meant that we believed in Dominion 
Status and were determined to carry it out But Mr. Amery had convinced him 
that not only did he (Mr. Amery) believe we were irrevocably committed to it but 
that British honour was bound up in fulfilment of that pledge. Mr. Graham White 
declared that there should be an amaeB4»y so that many men languishing in jail 
should be able to make their contribution. 

Mr. Gordon Macdonald said that there were some men in prison in India who 
ought to be released and he thought the release of these men would help to restore 
confidence. He was also certain that a meeting ^f th# Congress to-day would help to 
support the war. Mr. Macdonald asked whether the Lord President would siiggest 
to the Prime Minister that he sought the opportunity either in the Commons or 
elsewhere of making some declaration or a progressive kind that India and the 
world might hear. He pleaded for a declaration by the Prime Minister that he 
himself stood for a more progressive policy and that he undertook quite definitely 
when the war was over that certain tmngs we had pledged to give India would 
be given within a reasonable period. Mr. Macdonald said that he was certain that 
the Prime Minister had to come out openly on India, as otherwise, he would be 
susi)ected ^ India. 

8ir George Schuster said that he had previously said he would be glad to see 
an Indian Finance Member— indeed that he would have been glad to have resigned 
hie own position there and to have served as an Under-Becrctary to many Indians. 
But when Mr. Ammon made a point that the portfolios of Defence and Finatu^e 
were key portfolios, he asked Mr. Ammon to consider the position in war time 
and to relate his ideas to what we knew in England. He referred to the 
Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Supply. The fact was, said Sir 
George Schuster, they were two key positions. Sir George Schuster said tliat 
he regarded the White Paper as an immense advance. It had made the 
Government of India representative and had brought the Government into 
a position in which it could really demand the respcc^t of the Indian ])co]dc. 
The men who had agreed to come forward were certainly not a team of ‘‘yes 
men”. They were pien who had proved their positions outside and in business 
and had proved themselves by their independence. They had shown courage and 
independence before, but never greater courage than they had done now at this 
supreme crisis, 'i’hey had taken their political courage in both hands to serve their 
country. Sir George Schuster continued, “Everyday decisions are being taken in India 
which will affect India’s economic future. I had always wanted to feel that when 
those decisions were being taken, they were being taken by a Government really 
representative of India.” Sir George continued, “Altiiough this is only a provisional 
war measure, it must have an effect beyond the war. The Viceroy’s Council can never 
be the same again. The whole spirit of the Government of India must be changed. 
The great thing about the present war atmosphere is that it affords a great oppor- 
tunity for creating better relations. Hitler at least has done this for us. He has 
brought all classes in England closer together. He has brought England closer 
to the United States and he is also bringing this country closer to India. 1 
would appeal to anyone who has anything to do with relations with India now not 
to waste opportunity but to work m the right spirt with India. Can we do more 
than we are doing to take advantage of this opportunity 7 I believe we can. 

“I have fdways pleaded that we should get representative Indians over to this 
country now (cheers). We had Dominion representatives : why should not have 
representative Indians over here and let them sit with the War Cabinet 7 They 
could say how idiotic is the idea that this is an imperialistic war.” 

Sir George Schuster said that if the Congress Party and other political parties 
were ready to take part in discussions jn the right spirit, he would strongly pieaa 
for a general amnesty but to say that men should be let out without any assurance 
that, when toey got out, they would not start again to make the sort of 
for which they were in prison seemed to be impossible. There must be some 
re(M>gnirion on tne Indian side that the time h^ come to make a new start. 
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Mr nidely (Labour) asked Mr. Am^ to consider if not a general amnesty at 
least a substantial release of politic^ prisoners and that Mr. Ainery would make it 
clear to Congress and the Moslem League that, if at any subsequent date they 
desire to accept seats on the Viceroy’s Council, he would provide them. Mr. Ridley 
also BuggestOT that Mr. Amery make i^ersoual contact with the leaders of Indian 
political opinion. He suggested Cairo as a desirable meeting i>]acc. 

* (7ol. Wedgwood (Labour) asked Government to .consider not the idea of 

concentrating everything on unity but rather on developing the provinces so 
that the provinces may become States, thereby securing better Government 
and better democracy. Col. Wedgwood also made an appeal for the release of 
prisoners and said that when he was recently in America, at meeting after 
meeting some emissary of ‘America First* would get up and soy ‘What about 
jijiiia— you have put, them all in jail : why don’t you practise democracy there 7 
In America there was not the faintest idea of what the British had done in 
India or that every province in India was sclf-govorning to-day— just as self- 
governing as every State in America, Britain should moke it clear to the people 
in America that the idea of an Imperial Britain pressing for war was ridiculous. 
Indians should be let out of jail. 

Miss Eleanor Rathbone (Independent) said that there had been a great mea- 
sure of common agreement throughout the debate. With the exception of Mr. 
Ammon, every speaker had welcomed the new arrangement as a very groat 
improvement. She did not see how there could he an universal iinconditioiiRl 
amnesty without any kind of terms. Nor did she think it possible to have any 
terms which would mean humiliation or a definite confession or error on the paijk' 
of the imprisoned men. She asked whether it was heyond Government to find 
a bridge and a way out that did not involve either capitulation on Government’s 
side or humiliation for the prisoners. 

Bir Stanley Reed said that as far as he could see, the only criticism of the 
present measures Was that they were no solution of major constitutional problems 
and did not satisfy to the full the aspirations raised in India as to her future 
status. But these were interim proposals to deal with an interim period and they 
did not pretend to be and were not any solution of the great basic constitutional 
changes which had ultimately to be made. The new Council now had a majority 
of Indians and they had collective responsibility and ministerial powers. Without 
some knowledge of India and some knowledge of the working of the Itidiaa 
constitution, no one could possibly say that the Becretary of Btalo and the Viceroy 
<‘Ould have gone further without a great and complicated change in the constitution 
of India itself, for which everyone agreed that this was not the time. Dealing 
with the question of an amnesty, Bir Stanley Reed said that all those detained 
were detain^ for a direct challenge to authority and determination to obstruct the 
Goveruineut in the war elTort. An amnesty could only be carried out by their 
Hcceplaiice of authority. As an interim policy, Bir Stanley Reed rejoiced at and 
welcomed the steps which the Viceroy and the Secretary of State had taken. 

Bir Stanley Reed continued : “It took six or seven years to hammer out the 
Act of 11)35. How long is it going to take to hammer out the new Act 7 I regard 
it as of paramount importance that the Secretary of State should concern himself 

with the setting up of a very small body in India of enquiry and investigation 

to go into the vast new problems and, if possible, to issue interim rep 9 rt 8 so that 

when the time comes to implement our definite guarantees of Dominion Status or 

mdepciideiice of which the Dominion Status is a better and higher form, we shall 
have material ready for a prompt decision.” 

Sir Stanley Reed agreed that Mr. Amery should consult Mr. Churchill and 
ask whether the Prime Minister could not send bis own personal message to India, 
i^ir Stanley Reed gave his complete and whole-hearted support to the policy 
announced and said &at a great tribute should be paid to Mr. Amery, the Viceroy 

^he Indians going into the new Executive and on the Advisory Council. 

Bir Hugh O^Neill said that Mr. Amery had made it perfectly clear that^ the 
object of Government was free and equal partnership of India within 
juc British Empire. He thought it worth remembering that that came from a 
Uovernment, the head of which was in the past associated with the most strong 
oppMiUon to the Act of 1935. Surely those promises, coming from such a Govern- 
not or should not fail to command the respect and attenlioD of 
tJuj He was very glad that the negative attitude which was the 

. November hod been changed and that the Government bad now come 
round to a positive policy which had resulted in the formation of an tgecutive 
40 
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Ccmncil and a National Defence GonnciL The fact the Executive Council now was 
to have an Indian majority marked a very definite Bta};e in the progress of lodiaQ 
constitutional development. 

Mr. Amery, replying to the discussion, said, *T hope, that it will make a 
similar debate superfluous when it falls to my lot after the recess to deal with one 
clause of the Bill extending—subject to decisions taken otherwise— -the maximum 
life of the provincial Governments which has already been introduced in the 
House of Lords. Regarding the points raised concerning India’s war equipment 
we are anxious — the Indian Government have been anxious and His Moiestv’g 
Government has been anxious— to develop India’s industrial and miinitiona 
production to the fullest extent. There is no question of obstructions from this 
end to prevent India developing her war industries. 

Mr. Amery continued : **As regards ship-building, existing yards are all 
within their capacity turning out as many crafts as they can, always subject to the 
fact that machinery has to come from this country. They are small craft relatively 
speaking and the problem whether India at tlus timek»an successfully embark on 
building larger merchant ships, whether it is possible to convey to India all the 
machinery and material required and so get production economy is under earnest 
consideration. 

is entirely a mistake to think that creation of an aircraft industry in 
India has been obstructed and prevented. It is a matter to which I directed my 
attention within the first week of my office, a matter on which the Viceroy has 
shown the greatest keenness and eagerness, but the creation of an aircraft indiiKlry 
is, as we have learned to our cost here, is a slow and difficult matter. It is a 
matter of years producing aircraft engine and even the actual creation of air-fnnnos 
rcipiires many tools and materials not existing in India at the beginning of this 
war. All the same, in spite of the fact that every engine that could be made here 
or in America seemed booked up for years, the Viceroy did succeed with the help 
of private industry in creating at any rate a small aircraft production industry 
whose first planes are already in the air (cheers), and within the limits of what is 
possible, we shall do all in our power to develop India’s aircraft industry.” 

Col, Wedgwood^ intervening, asked : **Were the engines made there ?” 

Mr. Amery : “No, it takes years to make engines. They come from Amcricn.” 

Coil tinning, Mr. Amery said, ^His Majesty’s Government do not look jealously 
upon the development of Indian industry. We fully realise that development of 
Indian resources in every direction, industrial as well as agricultural, is essenti.'il 
to her property and essential as a foundation of her security and that free poRiiion 
in the world which we wish to see her attain. The National Defence Council will 
meet under the chairmanship of the Viceroy at regtilar intervals for a few days, 
it is hoped, every alternate month. It will have an opportunity of investigating: 
and hearing from the Commandcr-in-Cbief and the Executive Councillors concerned 
about the work of their departments as well as making suggestions regarding the 
work of those Departments. It will in that way get the fullest confidential infor- 
mation about the progress of the war and will be able both to convey to the Centre, 
the needs of provinces with regard to industry and labour and to conyey bark 
to their constituents the viewpoint of the Centre to unify India from the viewpoint 
of the war. It has been suggested that they would be a body of ‘yes-men’. I 
would point out that it does not require an election to make a man independent. 
The Prime Ministers of provinces enjoying democratic self-government have joined 
with the consent of their colleagues and presumably with the consent of their 
elected majorities. The large proportion of other members are not only 
representatives of the people in their own legislatures but include men who hold 
the same views as the Congress about India’s future but who have not ngreccl 
about the recent tactics of the Congress. . u * 41, 

“It is suggested that I have spoken somewhat unkindly or unfairly about tne 
Congress Party, but it would be far from my wish to do so. I realise to the 
how much over the last two generations India has owed to the national movement 
of which the Congress Party has been the chief exponent. Indeed, one nugm 
say that to-day the ideals which the Congress has advocated over all tiicse 
years for India are the ideals for India which we ourselves share. It is not 0 
that issue I would criticise the Congress but I would criticise it as a F?®* j/? - 
India and its former members and present members aw 
tactics which I believe have not promoted those ideals. If iha 

helped to make possible the carrying through of the Federal 
present •Act, can anyone doubt that India from that viewpoint of self-govcrn 
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would b6 far more advanced than she is to-day ? Can anyone doubt that the 
Coneresa would have enjoyed a more j^weriul position in the Goveinmeiit of 
India than it ie ever likely to enjoy again f 

“II was also suggested that we ought to stand in a white sheet, because of the 
way in which the war was initiated in India without some address on our part 
to the Legislature as in case of the L^islatiires of the Dominions. As far as 
the constttutional position was concerned, India was at war, the moment we were 
at war. But more than that the Congress, which blamed us for not being more 
warlike over Abyssinia, for appeasement at Munich, when war was in the oiling 
protested vehemently against any reinforcements being sent from India to 
threatened positions and to show its disapproval of our whole policy ordered its 
members to absent themselves from the Legislature. 

"They were therefore not present to be consulted. But those who were 
present certainly showed no dirapproval either of the fact that India was at war 
or of the emergency legislation which the Viceroy brought before them. During 
those weeks, the Viceroy mpde every possible test in consultation witli Mr. 
Gandhi and other loaders of the various parties in India. He saw some fifty 
political leaders with a view to bringing them together in Bup|)ort of the war in 
India's defence. At the outset. Mr. Gandhi, nt any rate, was willing to give 
his w hol6*hearted support without bargaining but ho was overruled by whiit 1 
canno^ regard as wiser inHuences within the Esecutivo of his Party and in the 
pursuance of that policy, the Party deprived the greater part of India of a wide 
measure of sel f-p vein men t which it was enjoying and has since then embarked 
on what I can only describe as a futile campaign of deliberately compelling the 
Government to put into prison leading politicians for saying things which 
inevitably in a time of war bring an ordinary man into custody. 

"1 have been earnestly appealed to for a general release but at this moment 
Mr. Gandhi is insisting that those who are out of prison should promptly go back 
again. Bomethin^f like half of those who offended against the order were dealt 
with by being arrested and let go, while others received comparatively light 
sentences. The Government is not laying down any conditions of written pledges 
as a prerequisite for any individual release or of collective release but at any 
rate so long as the situation stands as it is, the Government are unable to do 
otherwise than they are doing now— let those who insist on going to prison have 
their will. 

"1 may add that it is a will whose wisdom is being more and more doubted 
by large numbers of adbereiits of the Congress itself. As to the major discussion, 
to some extent the spirit of what has been said was summed up in its simplest 
terms by the statement that this was the test case of the issue for which we arc 
lighting this war. The request was made that wo should on a definite date give 
India that national freedom for which she asks. Under what conslitulion T 
That is the very question which is at issue. 'J'here is no India as there is a 
Belgium or Holland for instance. In many respecta India is much more like 
Europe than it is like an individual country. Tlie diiliculty I have tried to 
explain throughout is not our unwillingness to give self-government to India 
but the absence of any willingness among Indians tbemselves to agree upon terms 
on which they are ready to govern themselves, either for India as a whole or as 
has been suggested in separate units. 

"There is no agreement 011 that and the whole essence of our policy is to 
invite and urge Indians to come to an agreement. I have heard a certain anionnt 
to-dajr about the failure of statesmanship* 1 have also heard of the statesmunship 
of Bir Tej Bahadur Bapru and those working with him in initiating discussion 
and examination of what India's future constitution should be. I bat is our 
statesmanship, lliat is what we invited Indians to do a year ago. I am glad 
wt DOW after eleven mouths or more Indian statesmansbip is responding. 1 hope 
mat that lead will be followed further. The other statesmanship is that of 
destroying self -jgovern men t where it existed and embarrassing the war cflbrt with 
PwUcular aim iu view — is not that also possibly a failure ? 

Meanwhile, in the absence of the possibility of a constitutional advance on 
issues there is no agreement, we have taken interim measures which affect 
™ spirit of India’s administration of her constitution and which in our belief 
rate during this interim period may help to create an atmosphere and 
!EJ“t which will make a solution of Indiae constitutional diflicuities possiore?" 
•11^ difnculty in India to-day is not so much the formal one as one of spirit 
ana atmosphere-^the impossible positions relative to each other into whi^h party 
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leaders have fallen* 1 am glad to think that regardless of party leaders and m 
defiance of party discipline, patriotic Indians nave come forward to work for 
India’s defence. If they can work together for her defence against dangers from 
outside, they are also capable of working together to find India’s salvation nr 
home (cheers).” 

The report stage of the India and Burma Estimates was agreed to and thp 
report stages of all other outstanding items were agreed to* 


The National Defence Council 

Secretary of State’s Statement 


Mr. Amery^ Secretary of State for India, made the following statement dated 
London, the 19th. A^uat 1941, regarding the recent invitation to the Indian 
Provincial Premiers to join India’s newly consiitiited National Defence Council : 

*'The Prime Ministers of all the provinces in which working of the couBii- 
tution has been uninterrupted were invited by the Viceroy to join the National 
Defence Council in their capacity as Prime Ministers and regardless of their 
personal, party or communal affiliations. Not only were they invited in iluir 
capacity as Prime Ministers, but the; accepted the invitations in that ca]»iiri>Y 
and in the light of their constitutional reB]>onBibility and obligations to tiif 
peoples and the provinces as a whole.” 

The Govt, of India Communique 

Attention has been drawn to the recent proceedings of the \yorking Coininitit^c 
of the Muslim League and to the statement which has been issued hv the 
Premier of the Punjab consequent on his resignation from the Nationnl 
Defence Council, stated a communique issued from Simla on the 27th. August 

In view of the Btatements which have been made on this important matter, 
it adds, it seems desirable to make it clear in the first place that the TremierH of 
Assam. Bengal, Punjab and Sind were invited to serve on the National ]>efenee 
Council ill terms in their capacity as premiers of their {provinces and on no 
other basis. It was on that basis that they accepted the invitation wliioh wan 
extended to them. As a corollary, should they cease to be Premicls of thoir 
provinces, they would cense equally and automatically to be members of tin; 
National Defence Council, and their successor as Premier, irrespective jf htK 
party or his community, would be invited to replace them. 

In framing the Defence Council, His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy 
were concerned to bring about as complete a representation of the face of Iiitlin 
as was practicable and to ensure that the Council should be as representative as 
circumstances made it possible of all areas, communities and interests in this coiintry. 
The allocation of the seats assigned to British India was primarily by provinces. 
The Premiers of all those provinces in which the constitution was fumtioniii}.' 
normally were accordingly invited in every case to join the Council. That s as 
the primary and essential basis of the composition of the Council. It goes witliout 
Baying that in the conditions of India, it is not possible to separate in estinmling me 
character or the composition of any public body, the community or an individual 
from his general representative capacity. It was clearly desirable, too, that in ft »oay 
designed to be as generally representative as was practicable, care fthouhi i>e 
taken to ensure adequate representation of the great Muslini community, me 
fact that certain individual members including the present Premiers oi Assam, 
Bengal, the Punjab and Bind themselves professed the Muslim faitli was an 
advantage from this point of view. That consideration was however, aim niur’t 
be entirely a secondary one, and tiie basis on which the Premiers were inviica 
and 9 j&eed to serve was essentially that they were Premiers of the Provinces. 

lAere can be no justification for any misunderstanding of this 
was made quite clear to the Premiers concerned when invitations i^re exteiu 
to and accepted by them that they were being invited tp serve as 1 remiers. 

brought out by tlie Secretary of State in his speech in the wons 
Commons on August 1. The position was further made clear by - 
Cfeneral to Mr* ^nnah, and the Secretary of State was at pains to issue a state 
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desiened to remoTe wy possible mUandorsUndmg regarding it. The Oovernor-Gwieral’a 
Mnversstion with Mr. JiniMh and the ^tetsry of State’s statement both took place 
days before the meeting of the Working Committee of the Muslim League. 

Mr. Jlnnah’s Statement on the Commnniqne 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued the following statement to the press from Bombay 
nn the 28th. Angnst 1941 : 

"The explanation that has been given, presumably, on behalf of Ijord 
Liiilinthgow, in the communique dated August 27, 1941, Simla, regarding the 
recent decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League and 
the statement which has been issued by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan consequent 
on his resignation from the National Defence Council, is a lengthy and wordy 
explanation of i^oints other than the real and vital one, which forms the basis 
of*the resignation, of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan namely, that according to the 
text of the message of Hie Excellency the Viceroy, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
waa appointed as a representative of the groat Muslim cominunity. This message 
I received through the Governor of Bombay on the morning of July 21 aiul replied 
to it on the same day. It is surprising that no reference whatever has been 
made to it in the whole of the communique. 

*Thc statement of Sir Sikander Ilyat Khan runs as follows ‘T was 
surprised however to find that In the letter dateil .Tuly 20 Inst from the 
(iovernor of Bombay to Mr. Jiuiiah, commuiiicaliug to him a message from His 
Excellency the Viceroy, an entirely difierent complexion had been ])ut on the 
basis of appointment of the Muslim rremiors on this Council, and inter alia 
it was stated that we were being appointed to the Defence Council as 
representatives of the great Muslim community... L could not in fairness to 
my province or the Muslim League, continue to serve on this Council’. 

"According to Bir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Viceroy was double-crossing 
him. That point is not met in the whole of the communique. Had he asked Bir 
Hikandcr Hyat Khan to join the Council in his personal capacity, the probability is 
SO obvious that he would have refused or at any rate, asked for time to consult the 
Leader and the Executive of the Muslim League organisation. 'Dus evidently, did 
not suit the Viceroy to put it to him in that way, and he was sworn to strict secrecy. 

*^lt is somewhat difficult to understand why the Working Committee has been 
dragged in the communique. The position of the Working Committee has been 
made quite clear by its resolution that the gentlemen concerned had clearly 

associated themselves with the scheme and had thereby gone against the 

express* decision and mandate of the League, and had acted without any reference 
to the Leader or the Executive of the organisation. ’J'he decision of the Working 
Committee, therefore, was that they should resign from the National Defence 

Council. It is quite immaterial whether they accepted the invitation in their 

oOicial capacity or otherwise. 

*'The various stages of the development of this plea that these gonllemcn 
were appointed in their official capacity us rremiers, ending with the Blatement 
of the Secretary of State for India, which he was 'at pains to make’ on August 
19, 1941, were merely intended to create confusion before the Muslim public and 
in the deliberations of the Working Committee, which was called upon to decide 
as to what action should be taken in the matter. 

"Lastly, there is a reference of His Excellency the Viceroy in the com- 
munique, to the conversation that he had with me on August 16, 1941. It is ({uite 
correct that he informed me that these gentlemen wore invited in their ofiiciul 
capacity ; but in fairness to me it also ought to have been stated as to what was 

my reply. Here I give the substance of it. I said, 'It was quite immaterial to the 

real issue ; nevertheleBs, it is the first time I hear, on your authority, that they 
were invited in their official capacity ; and even after my reply to your message, 
which you must have received on the 2l8t. or the 22nd., you did not suggest, that 
they were* appointed in their official capacity, till to-day.* I pointed out to him 
that Uiis was quite contrary to the message, that he was good enough to send to 
me through the Governor of Bombay. The text of the message did not leave the 
slightest doubt that they were appointed essentially as repreBenfatives of the great 
Muslim community, because tney were Muslims of the highest eminence and 
capacity. I asked him to send for the copy of his message that Ijc had sent to me 

and verify what I was saying, to which he replied that lie would look it up. 

1 think in fairness to all parties concerned I should release to the presmur 
lull text of his message and my reply to it. 
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t BOMBAY^ 


Lnmley— Jlfinah Correftpondenee 

Bombay Govebkoe’s Letter 

Government House. 

Gaiieshkhind, 20th. July 1941 

•‘Dear Mr, Jinnnh, 

*'His Excellency the Viceroy has asked me to let you know his intentions 
on the matters, which follow. 1 had hoped that I would be able to see you 
myself in order that I might convey this message to you personally, as was his 
desire : but unfortunately, now that I am in a position to give you the message, I 
am not entirely fit, and 1 am, therefore, writing to convey it to you by this 
letter, which 1 am sending down to Bombay by special messenger. 

**The Viceroy has continued to have very much in mind the whole situation 
in regard to the war effort and the association of non-oflicial opinion with the 
prosecution of the war. The obstacles, however, to any settlement on the basis of 
the complete offer of August last, which emerged so (dearly during the discussions 
last autumn, still exist, to his very great regret, ns the last few months, and the 
reactions to the Secretary of State's statement in the House of Commons on 
April the 22nd, have made clear. In these circumstances, it is equally clear that 
he cannot look for that degree of supyiort from the major parties, for the proposals 
embodied in the August Offer, which he desires. Nevertheless, the burden of the 
conduct of the war on the Central Government has greatly increased, and for 
administrative reasons it is essential to proceed with some increase in the . member- 
ship of the Viceroy's Council within the terms of the August Offer. The Viceroy, 
accordingly, is anxious that yon should know that he is now, with the approval 
of His Majesty's Government, creating five new i>ortfolios. 1'hese new portfolioa, 
and the names of the gentlemen by whom they have been accepted, are as follows 
Supply '.—Bir Homi Mody. Information ; — Sir Akbar ITydari. Civil Defence 
Mr. Kaghavendra Kao. Indians Overseas : — Mr. Ancy. Labouy Sir Firoze 
Kban Noon. 

‘The Viceroy would also like you to know that he proposes to fill the 
vacancies arising i]i the portfolio of Law, when Sir Zafrnllah Khan goes to the 
Federal Court, and in the portfolio of Educaiioii, when Sir Girja Shanknr BAj))Ai 
takes up a mission overseas, by the appointment of Sir Sultan Ahmed and 
Mr. Barker. 

“In addition, the Viceroy does not feel that, because of the difficulty in 

securing the support of the major political paities, it is possible to delay^ further 

the more active association of non-official limian opinion with the proBecntioii 
of the war. He is accordingly establishing, with the approval of His MajeHly's 
Government, a National Defence Council. This Council will consist of some 
thirty members, nine of whom will be drawn from the Indian States. The 
Viceroy regards it as essential that the great Muslim community should be 
represented on that Council by persons of the highest prominence and capacity. 
He has accordingly invited the Premiers of Assam, Bengal, the Punjab and Sind 

to serve as members of it, and he has extended invitations also to certain other 

prominent Muslims, such as Sir Mahomed Usman. He has considered whether be 
should invite you to let him have any suggestions as to the posible personnel 
for this Council, but being aware, as he is, of your general attitude, he has 
concluded that it would be preferable not to embarrass you by inviting you to 
make suggestions. 

'* *lt is intended that an announcement about these changes will be made on 
the morning of Tuesday, July the 22iid. and the Viceroy is anxious that you 
should have, through me, this advance information of what is proposed. I would 
have much preferred to have given yon this message orally, but this letter 
contains the substance of it. 

I hope that you have now fully recovered from your recent illness. 

Mr. Jienab’s Reply 

Copy qf the letter sent hy Mr^ J/. A. Jinnah^ Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar 
Hill, gist July 1941, 

Dear Sir Roger, ^ ... 

“I am in receipt of your letter of the 20th July 1941 which embodies tw 
Bge of His Excellency the Viceroy. I deeply regret the decision Ukeii oy b*® 
the approval of His Majesty s Government. 1 appreciate him when ne 
that he does not wish to embarrass me by inviting me to make suggesuo t 


mesggge 
inih th( 
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knowing, nfl be doee. not only xny general attitude but that of the AlMndia 
Muslim Lmvte. Further. I cannot approve of his having invited the Muslim 
T^eue Premiers or any other Muslim lieagner under the scheme of the expansion 
the Viceroy’s Council as well as what is now called the National lh!!ftMice 
Council, because it is obvious that it would embarrass the Muslim LeaRuo 
organisation, and I do hope and trust that His Excellency will avoid such a 
contineency. Besides, it is hardly fair or proper that they should be approached 
bv His Excellency over the head of the President and the Executive of the 
All-India Muslim League, knowing full well the position and the attitude that 
the All-India Muslim League has adopted. 

*It is stated in his message that the Viceroy regards it as essential that the 
Great Muslim community should be represented by persons of the highest 
prominence and papneity. Would it be creditable for any inrlividual prominent 
or capable Mussalmaii belonging te an organisation to accept the invitation con- 
trary to the position and the attitude taken up by that organisation, and would 
it do any credit to the Government, if they succeed in alluring him and create 
a breach in the organisation, in the hope that he may throw up his allegiance to 
the party to which he belongs in order to ac(‘ept the invitation of His Excellcm'y. 
I maintain that the great Muslim community is represented authoritatively only by 
the All-India Muslim League organisation. Persistence in this course will not 
improve matters but, on the contrary, it will lend to bitterness on the part of the 
Muslim League, which up to the present moment, fortunately, does not exist, how- 
ever emphatically we have disapproved of the [»oliey which has been pursued by 
His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy. 

Letter from Sir Itog'fr Lumlry to Mr. M. A. Jumah. 

Government liouso, Oancahkhind^ 22-7 1941. 

“Jlear Mr. Jinnnh. 

“Thank you for your letter of July the tilst, the contents of which 1 have 
possed on to the •Viceroy. 

“1 am glad to hear you have rocovcretl. 

Thanks for your kind enquiry. 1 am much belter,” 


The National Defence Council 

First Session — Simla — 6tli. October 1941 

The Viceuoy’s Opening ISpeei’h 


The first session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceregal 
liOdge, Simla on the 6th October 1941. There were meetings in the morning 
and in the afternoon, at both of wliich //. the rierrof/ presided. 

Those present were : Their liighnesses the Jam Hahib of Nawanagar, the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of JotJhpiir, the Maharaja of Patiala, the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, the Nawab of Bhopal, the Nawab of Hnmpiir and the 
Maharaja of Cooch-Behar, Nawab Bir Muhammad Ahmad Baid Khan of Chhatari, 
l^prcsenting H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad and Bcrar, Dr. B. R. Ambcdkar. 
Knmararaja Sir Muthia Ghettiar of Cbetlinad, the bon. Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhaiiga, Mr, Hamrao Mndhavrao Deshmukh, Tdeut-Col. Bir Henry Gidncy, 
^>r Cowasjee Jehangir, Raja Bahadur of Khallikote, the hori. Malik Khuda Baksli 
Khan, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Mr. G. B. Morton, Mr. Biren Mukherjee, Captain 
nardar Naunihal Singh Man. Begum Shah Nawaz, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajs, 
Irofessor E. Ahmad Shah, the Premier of Sind (the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah 
Mr. Mohd Umar Soomro, Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava and Bir Mahome<l 
Usman. 


V r the opening of the secret scBsion, H. E. the Viceroy welcomed the 

i auonal Defence Council in a short speech. H. H. the Chancellor of the Chamber 
^ *‘***®®9 from among the States* representatives, and Sir Mahomed Usman from 
the BritiBh Indian representatives, responded. At the beginning ofthe 
Shah Nawaz expressed, on behalf of the women of nWtl^ 
K auiuae at the appointment of a woman representative to the Defence Council. 

ID the morning meeting a statement wad made by H. E. the Com mender* in- 
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Chief, in the conriie of which Sir Archibald Wavell read a measage of greeting 
to the Council from Mr. 'Winston Churchill. A number of matters of special 
interest in the defence field, which had been raised by various members of the 
Council, were explained by the Commander-in -Chief and a discussion followed 
In the afternoon, the nfedting heard and discussed a statement by General 
A. B. Uaig, Adjutant-General in India, on recruiting and cognate issues. The 
bon. Sir Horn! Mody, Supply Member, began his statement on the quesUou 
of war Bu^ly. 

Hia IJxcellency the Viceroy spoke as follows : 

**Thi8 is a business gathering, and I am not going to make a long speech to 
yon to-day. But I would like, in the first place, to extend to you the warmest 
possible welcome to this the first meeting of the National Defence Council, and to 
say how deeply I appreciate your public spirit in attending, in many cases, I know 
at very great personal inconvenience. I would like, too, to say a word about the 
significance of this occasion before we go into our secret session, and to touch verv 
briefiy on the recent developments in the great part which India is playing in this 
war. 

^‘This occasion is one of great significance. For the first time, the representa- 
tives of the Indian States and British India are met together to consider and 
discuss the war position and India’s war effort ; to receive from myself and from 
my advisers information on important aspects of these matters ; to give my advisers 
and myself the benefit, the value of which 1 cannot over-estimate, of your own 
suggestions and advice. It is my hope and belief that this meeting will he the 
first of many, and that the contribution which these meetings will make to the 
removal of misunderstandings, to the furtherance of our common cause and to 
stimulating still further the efibrts already so generously and widely made through- 
out India, will be great indeed. 

*^In the National Defence Council composed as it is of representatives of the 
Princely Order and of the provinces of British India, there has liecn established 
a body truly representative of all elements in the national life of India, whose 
sole obiect is the intensification of the war effort and the prosecution of the war. 
My object and that of my Government will be, during our secret deliberations, i(» 
acquaint the National Defence Council, to the fullest degree, and in the fullest 
confidence, with the position in relation to all important aspects of the war effort. ; 
to obtain the benefit of their advice ; to improve and develop liaison ; and so to 
secure that, in a war that is as much India’s war as the war of Great britain or of 
any other part of the Empire, the Princely Order and the provinces of Ibirish 
India are seized, through their representatives on the Defence Council of the pro- 
blems that confront us from time to time in the conduct of the war, of the i^reai- 
ness of India’s contribution, and of the background to, and the justification for, the 
magnificent efibrt which India is putting forth. 

“There could be no more appropriate occasion than this to refer to the siipori) 
contribution so far made by India to the achievement of the ideals for which we 
are fighting. Bhe has, without stint, poured out men, money and supplies. Her 
fighting men, whether by land, by sea, or in the air covered themselves, and the 
land of their birth, with glory. In the face of every device of modern warfare, in 
conditions often roost difficult, in mifamiliar surroundings, India’s fighting nieii, 
whether they come from the Indian States or from the provinces of British 
India, have shown outstanding valour .and endurance and have added still 
further honour to the martial traditions of this country. The Empire and 
India owe them a debt of gratitude, a debt that will never be forgotten. 

“In paying the tribute that I have to the gallant fighting men of India, I 
would associate with it a word of gratitude for the immense assistance given us 
by our neighbour, the warrior kingdom of Nepal, to the sympathetic and enthu- 
siastic support and co-operation of whose Prime Minister we owe so much, and 
whose troops have played their part with the distinction which we have conic to 
expect of them in the various theatres of war in which they have been engaged. 

“In the field of supply India has a^ain made a contribution of immense signi- 
ficance and value, a contriuiition recognised throughout the Empire, contribution 
that has in no small degree helped to bring home to many distant laiuls not oiii> 
the great natural resources of India, but the high intelligence and skill ot ner 
craQ.B mei> and her workers and the readiness of all to play their part at times 
^ese. My Supply Member will be able to give you some idea of what has 
done in this field. Let me say now only that the location in India of the • 

Group Supply Council is, in itself, a tribute both to the importance of her straiCf, 
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rad magnitude of the Msietance which die bra 

rive to to common effort. ” 

* “Hie generoue atrram of contributions in gifte and loans, in monev md in 
rind, for to pnrctase of mnnitiona and equipment, of planes, of tanks, of ambnlt 
and the like for the alleviation of anffenng and the relief of distress, which 
I. .. flowed from India since the war began, is undiminiahed to-day. I pay my deen 
and sincere tribute to the magnifiMnt generosity of tlie gifts that have been 
by Your Highne^ of the Pnncely Order, by the provinces of British India, and 
by that great maltitnae of inaiyiduala throughout the country whose desire is to 
hasten, by their personal sacrifices, the day of victory for our cause. 

*'As the war goes on, every day reveals Vnore clearly the place which India has 
won for herself in the world. She is to-day the oase of operations for great 
campaigns and great strategic movements. The Commander-in -Chief, whom 
we are glad to jrelcome back to-day from hU consulations with the Cabinet, 
with His Majesty’s representatives, civil and military, in the Middle East, and 
with our Russian Allies at Teheran, bears a responsibility which few, if any, of 
his predecessors in that great ofiico can have held ; and in tlie discharge of that 
responsibility from India he links India still more closely with those mighty 
movements that are taking^ place around us. India, as I have said, is the centre 
of the great Supply organisation which serves the vital military tioeds of countries 
ranging from Australia to South Africa. Her contribution in fighting men 
has been on the grandest scale, and will bo greater yet. She is ready, as we know, 
to make sacrifices greater still in every way than thO&o wbicii she has so far been 
called upon to make. We may be proud of the achievement of India. We may bo 
certain that that achievement will not fade from the memory of the nations. 

“Your Highnesses, Begum Shah Nawaz and GcntlcmoM — I do not propose 
to detain you further. We nave before us a long and heavy agenda. But I would 
like, again, to say how glad 1 am that we should all bo meeting here to-day 
and how confident 1 am that our joint discussion and our joint labours will 
enure to the great* benefit of India and to the benefit of the Empire as a whole. 
Anxious times, a long and arduous struggle, great responsibilities, heavy burdens, 
lie before us still. Let us look to it, one and all, that our response in these 
critical days for our country and civilisation is wortliy of the call. 

H. H. THE Jam Sahibs Speech 

H, H, the Jam Saheb, on behalf of the Rulers and representatives of the 
States present, thanked His Excellency roost sincerely for the cordial welcome 
given theui and declared that they felt— and he was confident that the represen- 
tatives of British India shared this feeling — that the iircscnt war was our joint 
war and that the big isaues which were being fought on the various battleholds 
were likely to affect the future of civilisation. He proceeded : 

“At this crucial juncture, it is our right and duty to take counsel together 
and to make every possible contribution we can, in the service of our king and 
country, for the successful prosecution of the' war. I can only speak for the 
States and Yoiir Excellency knows, and the world knows, including the crier 
of the Berlin Radio Station, that the Indian Trinces, one and all, have offered 
all their resources and are implementing that offer with practical and material 
contributions in every possible form. VVe are determined to continue our efibrts 
and we welcome the opportunity of free and frank discussion provided by the 
National Defence Council, as it is likely to give us first-hand knowledge of 
the best form which our individual and collective war effort can take.” 

His Highness referred to the fact that, at the last sesHioti of the Chamber 
of Princes, we proposed a resolution recommending a National Defence Council, 
with representatives of the Governments of the States and of the Provinces, be 
Bet up as early as possible. “We are grateful to His Majesty’s Government 
and to Your Excellency for giving effect to that resolution. We are convinced 
that worked in the right spirit, this Council can be of great utility in the 
Buccessful prosecution of the war and we are convinced that all our colleagues 
sitting across this table are pledged to make it a success and to contribute their 
best for the common objective in view. We of the States have placed our resources 
at the dismal of Your Excellency as representative of the Crown, in the discharge 
solemn obligations and as our contribution towards the defence of our 
Motherland and for the vindication of the world cause at stake. Gur war 
™ only one aim, and tl^t is that we shall continue doing our best till vicwiy* 
w won and the Nazi tyranny crashed for ever.” 
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8ii Mahomed Ueman^ in Msociating himself with the thanks enresBed^bv 
the Jam Saheb, declared that it was the good fortune of India that His EzceK 
lency’s term of office had been extended and be would continue to preside over 
the deliberations of the Council, (Cheers). He hoped that His Excellency’s term 
would see the successful termination of the war and the utter destruction of 
Nasdsm. 

BfiiTisH Pbbmibr’s Message 

llie Council thereafter went into secret session, at which H. E. the 
Commander-in •Chief, at the beginning of his address, read the following meBsatrA 
from Mr. Churchill : 

was deeply interested by all you reported to me about India’s war effort 
In the first year of the war. U waff impassible to find the weapons and 
equipment necessary for the Indian army. In the second Tear something 
done. In the third year, large supplies of the most deadly modern ivar 
apparatus will come in a steady flow to expanding formations of the Indian Army 
The. sons of India have already in this war shown themselves worthy of the highest 
respect and honour among military men. Wherever they have fought-^in 
Cyronaica, in the Sudan, in Eritrea, Abyssinia, Syria and now latest of all in 
Persia— Uie Indian divisions have played an im|>ortant and distinguished part 
During 3942 the armies of India with their Bdtish comrades, will be fightinir 
on the long front from the Caspian to the Nile. By so doing, they will be 
barring the eastward progress of the war and guarding the plains of Hindustan 
and the homes of their, dear ones. This is a highly honourable task and also 
as anyone can see, the best strategy. This is equally true whether applied to 
the interests of India herself or to the fortunes of the world cause now beinc 
fought out.” • 

Second Day— Simla— 7th. October 1041 

The National Defence Council met again at 10-30 a.m. to-d<vy at the Viceregal 
Ix)dge with His Excellency the Viceroy in the chair. 

The hon. Sir Homi Mody continued and concluded his statement on the 
supply position. This was followed by a statement on the military aspect by the 
Master General of Ordnance. A general disensBion followed. The last subject for 
the day was a statement by the Director-Gksneral of Civil Defence on behalf of the 
hon. Mr. E Raghavendra Rao which was still under discussion when the Council 
adjourned. 

Third Day— Simla — 8tb. October 1941 • 

The National Defence Council met for the third day at 10-30 a.m. in 
the Viceregal I^odge with H. E. the Viceroy in the chair. The Council 
concluded its discussion on the question of civil defence and A. R. P. His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who spoke for an hour and a half, gave the 
Coiuicil a full appreciation of the war position from the strategic point of view and 
a discussion followed. 

In the absehce due to illness of the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, a statement 
on war publicity was read on his behalf by the Director-General of Information, 
and the Council examined the position. A number of matters were then considered, 
including the question of defence loans and the policy of tlie Government of India 
in respect of control of prices of essential commodities. The Council in conclusion 
approved the despath of a message of thanks to the Prime Minister for his message 
of welcome to them and thereafter adjourned to meet again on Ist. December. 

Seeond Session— New Delhi— Ist. December 1941 

Air & Naval Position Reviewed 

The second session of the National Defence Douncil opened at the Vicer^'s 
House, New Delhi on the 1st. December 1941. His Excellency the Viceroy presided 
at both the meetings, in the morning and in the afternoon. . 

Those inresent were : Their Highnesses the Maharaja Jam i 

Nawanagar, the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharaja of Mysore, the Nawao 
of Bahawalpur, the Maharao of Kotah, the Maharaja of Kapurthala, the Mabaraja 
of Orchha and the Nawab of Palanpur, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 8a id Knan, 
K.(LR .i.. of Ohhattari, Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Usman, 

’UirMuthia Cfiiettiar of Chettinad, m.l.a., Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja, Sir Cowas^ 
Jehangir, Bait» x.g.i.b.| o.b.b., m»l.a., Mr. JgmapadaB M. Mehta, m.l.a., dt. 
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AmbedkBT. 1 IA.A.. Mr. Bira McgWienee. Mr. G. B. Morton, 
pMggd Ahmad All ^an of Salemnur. c.ii.b. 

Profwor Ahmed^Shah. Begum Shah Nawaz. m.b.b.. m.l.a.. Captain Sardor 
Naunihal Singh Man^^^ Ae ble Mi^raiadhiraia Sir Kameshwar 

Snah, K.O.I.R. of Darbhanga. Mr. R.M.De8hmukh, the Bon ’ble Malik Khuda 
Bakflh Khan. Raja Bahadur Sri Rama Chanda Mardaraja Deo of Khallikotc. m.l.a., 
Se 110111)16 Khan Bahadur Allah Biikhsh Muhammad Umar Soomru and Lt-Col. 
Sir Henry Gidney. M.L.A. j ^ x- 

The morning aeBSion wa§ devoted to exhaustive reviews of the Air and tlie 
Naval situation in relation to India. The Air Officer Comihanding-in -Chief put tlie 
Council fully in possession of the latest developments in the Air field, and a 
discussion followed on points arising out of the confidential information which was 
laid before the Coui\pil by him. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Fitzherbert, Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy made an exhaustive statement on the position of the Royal Indian Navy, the 
developments that have taken place in connection witli it. the work of tlie Navy 
and the various problems of Indian naval defence. 

The statements by the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief and the Flag Officer 
Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, were followed by a paper on the latest 
developments in connection with civil defence which was read by the Hoirblo Mr. 
Raghavendra Rao, who laid before the Defence Council a number of points for 
consideration, which equally formed a subject of discussion. 

for the day concluded with a speech by the llon’blc Member 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, on techical training, and the special 
have been made in India to develop tecdinical training in 


The . 
for Labour, 
arrangements 


Mali- 

which 


connection with the war. The Council adjourned. 


« Second Day-^New Delhi^2nd. December 1941 

Supply Position Reviewed 

A communique giving an account of the second day’s proceedings of the meeting 
said that the Master-General of Ordnance made a statement on the Supply position 
in its military aspect from all points of view and put the Council in poRsession 
of the latest developments in regard to it. He was followed by Sir Homi Mody^ 
Member-in -charge of Supplies, who gave an exhaustive exposition of the Supply 
position with special reference to timber, leather goods, textiles, etc. A discussion 
follow^ on the points laid before the Council. 

Thereafter, Sir Andrew Clow, Member-in -charge of Communications, addressed 
the Council on the work of the railways in relation to war effort and connected 
questions. He was followed by Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, who spoke 
on war finance and a large variety of matters of financial concern and interest 
arising in connection with the war. 

'J'he proceedings concluded with a atatement made by Sir A, Ranimwami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member, on the recent developments in industrial research. 

Third Day->New Delhi— 8rd. December 1941 

Militahy Position Discussed 

The. final session of the second meeting of the National Defence Council 
look place to-day. The morning was devoted to a review by His Excellency 
the pommander-in-Chief of the general military position, both as immediately 
affecting India and in its more general aspects. A full discussion followed. 

On the conclusion of Commanaer-in -Chief’s statement, the Right Hon’ble 

pir Akbar ^ Hydari, Member-in-charge, Information and Boardcasiing, explained 
to the National Defence Council the various developments that had taken place 
, ®9eeection with the work of his department, the organisation of propaganda, 
publicity in ponnection with war effort, etc. . . .r. i 

After luncheon, which was taken with their Excellencies in the Viceroys 
uou^. a discussion proceeded on certain specific questions which had been raised 
.7 *?9^'4ual members of the GounciL at the conclusion of which the Council 
Closed lU second meeting. Cinema films to illustrate Indian war effort were s]|pwii 
to mein^ oi the Council, who, on the invitation of His Excellency the Comroan- 
afterwards present at a tea party which he and Lady Wavell 
wore giving for wounded Indian loldieEB. 
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India and the Atlantic Charter 

Premler’f Speeeh— H. of Commoni— 9th. September 1941 
An encouraging account of the progreas pf the Atlantic Battle was one of 
the main points made by Mr. Winston Churchill, reviewing the war situation 
in Parliament which met on the 9th. September 1941 after the Summer recess 
The Prime Minister said that the sinking of British and Allied ships by the enemv 
in July and August did not amount to much more than a third of the Germau 
and Italian tonnage sunk by Allied aircraft and submarines. Referring to the 
Atlantic Charter and its relation to India, the Prime Minister said : 

'^The Joint Declaration does not quality in any way the various statements 
of policy which have been made from time to time about the development of 
constitutional government in India, Burma or other parts of the British Empire.” 

‘*We have pledged, by the Declaration of August, 1940, to help India to 
obtaiiii Jcee and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth with ourselves 
Bubjecv of course, to the fulfilment of *'the obligations arising from our long 
connection with India and our responsibilities to its many creeds, races and 
interests. 

**Burma also is covered by our considered policy of establishing Burma’s 
self-government and by measures already in progress. , 

*'At the Atlantic meeting, we had in mind primarily the extension of ths 
sovereignty, self-government and national life of the States and nations of 
Europe now under Nazi yoke and the principles which should govern any 
alterations in the territorial boundaries of countries which may have to be made. 
That is quite a separate problem from the progressive evolution of Belf-goveruing 
institutions in regions whose peoples owe allegiance to the British Crown. We 
have made declarations on these matters which are complete in themselves, free 
from ambiguity and related to the conditions and circumstances^of the territories 
and peoples affected. The^ will be found to be entirely in h*armony with the 
conception of freedom and justice which inspired the Joint Declaration.** 


The Indus Commission Enquiry 

Opening Dey—Simla—* 22 nd. September 1941 
Chairman Enunciates General Principles 

The Indus Commission enquiry commenced at Simla on the 22nd September 
1941 in connection with tlie sharing of Indus waters between the Sind and 

Punjab Provinces. Sir B. N. Ban, who presided, enunciated certain general 

principles governing questions of this kind. He stressed the following pointR, 
quoting authorities from the Geneva Convention, the judgment of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and a number of American decisions. 

The Commission consisted of Sir 2?. N, Rau^ Chairman, Mr. P. F, B, Hickey, 
retired Chief Engineer, U. P., and Mr. E. H, Chave, Chief Engineer, Madras. 

The most satisfactory settlement of disputes of this kind was by agreement, 
the parties adopting the same technical solution of each problem as if they were 
a single community undivided by political or administrative frontiers. Once 

there was such an agreement, that in itself furnished the law governing the 
rights of the several parties until a new agreement was concluded. If there was 
no such agreement, the rights of the several provinces and States must be 

determined by applying the rule of '‘equitable apportionment,** each unit getting 
ita fair share of the water of the common river. In the general interests of the 
entire community inhabiting dry and arid territories, priority must be given 
to an earlier irrigation project over a later one ; “priority or appropriation gives 
superiority of right.” 

Is THE State a Party ? 

The point whether any State could appear as a “party** before the CommisBion 
was discussed at the outset of the proceedings, following observations made ny 
CounSel for Babawalpur who urged that that State should be considered a 
and should be given all the privileges of a party in Uie matter of leading dvidence. 
crpBB-exaqiining witnesBea, etc. 
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^ B. If- Bau pointed out Uint, under Uie constitution st present in force n 
fitste could not , bo • porty nnd he uked if it msde any difference if the Btste 
•iS eccorded all the rights and prmlegea of a party without being called a party. 

The Oounael submitted that if he was giren all tlie rights and privilegM of a 
narty be was in fact a Mrty. He quoted Sections 130 and 131 of the Government 
Si IndU Act, particularly the latter section, under whjch he said the ruler 
of any State affected could torpedo the decision of the Commission by securing 
a reference of the whole matter to His Majeaty in Council. Counsel argued that 
in these dreumstanoee, the State was a very real party. 

The Ohaiman indicated that he would postpone a docieion on Uie |x>iiit till 
a later stage and that Goansel could rnise it again if any right was rofus^ 

^*The Counsel signified acceptance of the position reserving to himself the 
right to withdraw from the proceedings if necessary. 

Mr. Coltman^ Counsel for the Sind Government asked for clarification of 
the position and pointed out that it should not be open to any fitts after 
taking part in the proceedings to consider the Commission’s decision not 
binding on himself when that decision went against him. 

The Chairman explained that the Commission would only make rccom- 
mendations and it was for the Governor-General to take decisions. 

“Decision Not Binding on States” 

The Counsel for Bikaner recorded a potest agamst the appointment of the 
Commission and declared it was without jurisdiction so far as Indian States were 
concerned, because it had been appointed by the Governor-General, who was a 
different legal entity from the Grown Representative with whom the States were 
concerned. Counsel also declared that the existing Indus waters agreement, to 
which Bikaner and other States were a party, was by the appointment of the 
Commission sought to be revised without the consent of these States, and therefore 
any decision taken by the Commission would not be binding on these States. 

In reply to the Chairman, Counsel said he would only hold a watching brief 
at the proceedings. 

The Chairman made it clear that the opportunity to take part in the proceed- 
ings was there for those interested, but it was for them to take advantage or not 
of that opportunity. 

The Counsel for Khairpur expressed himself in general agreement with the 
position utaken by Bahawalpur while the Counsel representing Patiala, Jind, Nabha 
and Faridkot expressed accord with Bikaner’s position. The chief engineer, N. W 
F. P. said he would also hold a watching brier. 

Suggestion to Examine Data 

Mr. Coltman, thereafter, made preliminary remarks in which he said that 
the Government of the Punjab, in their rejoinder to tko Sind Government’s 
complaint, had considerably modified the orginal position on which Sind’s case had 
been based. He thought that an examination of the Punjab’s rejoinder would 
take considerable time. He also suggested that the parties should examine each 
other's data to see how far the terms of the Indus Waters Award of 1935 bad been 
modified or were being modified in actual practice by the Punjab. 

Mr. E. H, Chave, Chief Engineer, Madras, member of the Commission en- 
quired why the Sind Government had filed their complaint before correctly ascer- 
taining the data on which to base it. 

The counsel complained that Bind Government never had a correct reply from 
the Punjab Government, and that the Punjab rejoinder banded to them on Friday 
last completely altered the position. , , 

, Mr. Chave referred to the discrepancy between the figures given by the Punjab 
and Sind Governments and asked if Sind ascertainea from the Punjab whether 
Smd’smumptionB were correct. - , 

^e counsel said that they did, but never had a satisfactory reply. 

, counsel for the Punjab, intervening, complained that data for five years 

asked for had never been supplied to his Government and Binds case was not 
known to them. 

Chave asked why Punjab did not tell Sind that Sind’s case was based on 

It. tiu Paniab Mid there had been no direct commuDication with 

w* BiodOoTwaMBenw 
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Mr* Coltman, before the CommUeion adjourned, submitted that the Sukknr 
Barrage Prefect was not invoWed in the complaint. The counsel for the Puniab 
dissented from this view. 

Sir N. i\r. Sircar, who had been l^riefed by the Punjab, was not present owinir 
to indisposition. ^ 


Second Day-— Slm1a->26th. September 1941 

The position of States in the proceedings of the Commission was 
again raised and a final ruling given by the Chairman, Sir B. N, Ran, at the 
Commission *8 resumed sitting to-day. 

At the outset, Counsel for Khairpur State making his position clear 
declared that the Commission, having been appointed by the Governor-General 
and not by the Crown Representative, had no jurisdiction with reference to 
States. He would therefore take part in the proceedings under protest, jje 
added that, if any variation of the Agreement of 1935 r^arding the distribution 
of Indue waters was agreed to by any other parties, Khairpur would not be 
bound by it, unless its consent was expressly given. 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, Counsel for the Punjab, objected to States being 
allowed to take part in. the proceedings. It was true, he argued, that the 
Commission could only report to the Governor-General, but the CommisBioii 
would be making a report for the definite purpose of enabling the Governor- 
General to issue his decisions and it was therefore not right that the Commission 
should enquire into matters on which decisions could not be given by the 
Governor-General, but only the Crown Uepresentative. He quoted authority 

for his contention that the Commission in allowing the States to take part in 
the proceedings would be assuming the duties of another tribunal which could 
only be set up by the Crown Representative. 

Sir B. N Bau, giving his ruling, observed that under Section 131 of the 
Act, the Commission had to investigate matters referred to them. The Section was 
silent about the procedure, but it was clear that the Commission must mould their 
procedure to the requirements of a full and proper investigation. Such an investi- 
gation would be impossible without hearing every interested unit. The Commission 
must, therefore, mve every interested unit an opportunity of being heard in every 
way BO far as the Commission thought it necessary for the purposes of their 
investigation. 

Counsel for Bahawalpur referred to the Chairman’s observation on the 
opening day that Bahawalpur would have all the privileges of a party and*wanted 
to know whether all the facilities that the State would want in taking part in the 
proceedings would be giveu to it. 

The Chairman : We see no reason to refuse any facilities, but we shall have 
to satisfy ourselves at the time whether any facility you are asking for is necessaiy 
for the investigation of Sind’s complaint. 

Counsel tor Bahawalpur pressed for the grant of all facilities, so far as they 
were "relevant” to the complaint, 

Sir B, N. Ran : We will use our own language (Laughter). Every facility 
which we consider necessary for our investigation will be given. 

Position op States Under Govt of India Act 


The Chairman referred to Section 134 of the Government of India Act which 
gives permission to a Federated State to contract out of the provisions regarding 
water supplies. He pointed out that in respect of States who have exercised the 
option under that Section and in respect of non-federated States, the controlling 
lower would bo the Paramount Power. The Commission bad derived its charter 
from the Governor-General and not from the Paramount Power and ms 
submission was that the two Powers, namely the Governor-General and the 
Paramount Power were altogether different and an attempt was being wade to 
mix them up. This could not be done except perhaps with the consent of the 


parties. 
Sir 


Nripendra gave a warning as regards what might 


happen 
B objeci 


if States 


were allowed to take part in the proceedings. Supposing Sind’s objection to the 
Punjab’s proposal to build the Bhakra Dam failed, the dam would be built aiiu 
then Bahawalpur which at present had no interest in it might put forw a claim 
to soiHe water out of that dam. Then the Commission 
rkhts between co<*defendants which was not necessary for deciding Siud s compim* • 
iDese were points which might arise and he took this (urther position th * 
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iimri from bis genet^ objection, the Cburt coiUd not adjudicate any question of 
riffhts orcUlms by Bahawslpur as gainst the Punjab. 

Mr. Coltman, Counsel for Sind, thereafter reiterated his complaint auainst 
the Punjab Government who, he said, had not given details of their proiectH. 

yit, Chave, Member of the Commission, pointed out that the Punjab’s case 
was that Sind had based their complaint on a misunderstanding of Sind’s 
intentions. He asked if Sind represenUtives could not make the necessary alte- 
rations in their figures consequent on Punjab’s statements. 

‘ Mr. CtMman said that would take some three 'months and added that there 
was disagreement with regard to the effects of Pmijib’s schemes and with regard 
to whether the schemes were in accordance with the Anderson Committee’s 
rccom mendations. 

Sir N, N. Sircar made it clear that if any schemes proposed by the 
Puniab were in conflict with the Anderson Committee’s recommendations, then the 
Punjab would not proceed with them. 

The rest of the proceedings was devoted to a discussion of Sind’s complaint, 
paragraph by paragraph. 


Third Day— Slm1a~27th. September 1041 

Body of Ieriqation Experts SffbcjESTBn 


'fhe setting up of a body of irrigation experts and representatives of the 
Punjab and Sind provinces to examine the effect of any irriiruiion i>roiccts which 
either side might contemplate was suggested by tlie Chairman, Sir i?. iV. Rau, 
at to-day’s session of the Commission and was generally welcomed by a number 
of repTesentativeB appearing before the Commission 

The suggestion was put forward as a possible remedy for the dilRcuUy 
complaint of by representatives of both OovernmeutH that one side did not know 
what were the other’s intentions and that no machinery at present existed to 
enable one side to communicate its schemes to the other, particularly after the 
inception of thei* Government of India Act, IDX), under which Irrigation is a 
provincial subject and the Central Government’s sanction is no longer necessary 
for a province’s schemes. 

The Chairman asked if both the provinces would agree to the constitution 
of a body of experts which would severe to fill tliis need. 

Mr. Coltman (for Bind) said : We would welcome some tribunal of that kind. 

Sir JV. N, Sircar (for the Punjab) agreed that in principle it was a desirable 
method but he would like to see the actual scheme before he could give a 
reply on* behalf of the Punjab Government. 

Counsel for Babawalpur observed that the suggestion was a very good one 
and Bahawalpur would probably welcome the constitution of such a standing 
committee, because at present that State did not know how to get its grievances 
remedied. The proposed committee would, he thought, preclude the jmssibility 
of petty disputes, apart from major disputes which were beyond the scope of 
that committee and which would require the setting up of a tribunal under 
Sections 130 and 131. 

The repreBentutives of Khairpur and of the North-West Frontier Province 
concurred in the view that the proposal was welcome. 

The rest of the proceedings centred mainly on technical matters relating to 
loss and lag and on an attempt to get Sind representatives to agree to preparing 
an additional statement correcting figures which, it was pointed out, were 
based on a misreading of the Punjab’s proposals. 

At the outset of the session, Sir N. N. Sircar ^cqueted clarification of a 
point on which he suggested the Chairman's remarks had been roisconstructed 
m certain quarters. 'H^id the Chairman, he asked, state that the States might 
appear before the Commission but would not be bound by the proceedings ? 

Sir B, N, Rau : What I said is that is a question which is not for us to 
decide. It is a matter for the Governor-General or His Majesty-in -Council to 
decide. 


Fourth Day— Simla— 29th. September 1941 
Ghairman Formulates Final issues 

. .At the mating of the Commission to-day both sides suggested issues subsidiary 
10 tb(^ tentatively framed by the chairman on the opening day. , . 

on AT, AT, Sircar (for the Punjab), in presenting the issues drafted by him, 
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pointed out that if the Oommieaion found th^at the Anderson Oommittee’s renni>f 
on which the Government of India's orders of 1237 for the distribution of 
waters between the two provinces was based, should go, then both sides would 
be starting with a clean slate and the Punjab would claim a greater Bhar» at 
the waters, 

Mr. Coltman (for Sind) argued that the Punjhb could make no such claim 
and stressed the point that the Government of India had turned down a simil^ 
claim for a greater share made by the North-West Frontier Province. He con 
tended that the Government of India's orders of 1937 could only be varied tn 
Sind's advantage. ” 

The chairman , Sir B. N, JRaut observed that he would frame final ibbusb 
in the light of the issues presented by both sides, and that he would communicate 
his draft to the Commission on Wednesday. 

Fifth Day—Stmla— 1st. Oetober 1941 
PaSLlMlNABY ISSUES FbAMED 

The Comission framed preliminary issues to-day. The issues framed were 

(a) What is the law governing the rights of the, several provinces and 
States concerned in the pre^nt dispute with respect to the waters of the Indus 
and its tributaries ? 

(b) How far do the orders of the Government of India annexed to and 
exi)lained in their letter of March 30, 1937, themselves constitute the law by 
which the rights in question are to be determined ? y 

(c) Is Sind entitled to object to the Punjab Government proceeding with 
the Bhakra Dam project as described in Sind case or as described in Nicholson- 
Trench report ? 

At the enquiry on Monday, both sides suggested additional issues, subsi- 
diary to'^those tentatively framed by the Chairman on the opening day. 

Sir N, N, Sircar, for the Punjab, in presenting the issues drafted by him, 
pointed out that if the Commission found that the Anderson Committee's report 
on which the Government of India’s order of 1937 for the distribution of the 
waters between the two provinces was based, should go, then both sides would 
be starting with a clean state and the Punjab would claim a greater share of 
the waters. 

Mr, Coltman, for Sind, argued that the Punjab could make no such claim 
and stressed the point that the Government of India bad turned down a similar 
claim for a greater share made by the North-West Frontier Province. He 
contended that the Government of India's orders of 1937 could only be waried to 
Sind’s advantage. 

The Chairman, Sir B. AT. Eau, observed that he would frame final issues in 
the light of the issues presented by both sides and that be would communicate 
his final draft to the Commission on Wednesday. 

Sixth Day— Simla— 2nd. October 1941 
Sind Case Presented 

At to-day's sitting of the Commission, Sir B* N. Ran, Chairman, suggested 
for the consideration of the parties that Sind’s objections regarding the Pbakia 
Dam be withdrawn or modified and the Dam be allowed to be erected 
provided, expressed stipulations were laid down that the quantities of water now 
authorised to be withdrawn would be subject to modification if and when Hinds 
apprehensions turned out to be true. Both the parties agreed to consider the 
suggestion. ' 

Mr. Coltman, CounM for Sind Government, began arguments on the preli- 
minary issues framed by the Commission. Arguing the first issue— what is the 
law governing the rights of the several Provinces and States concerned in toe 
present dispute with respect to the waters of the Indus and its tributaries —Mr* 
Coltman claimed that Sections 130 and 131 of the Government of India Act 
contained the necessary law. These two sections entrusted the Governor-Genera 
with the settlement of a dispute in his discretion. The Commission had to niiu 
facts underlyiqg the dispute and make its recommendations on the basis 
facts. The Government of India Act did not lay down what law ^should guide 
Commission. The Government of India Act also excluded the jurisdiction ot civi 
courts over such disputes. ' , 

Sir B. N, Ran : Tfie Commission shall have to base its recommcndatiouB 
some general principles* 
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Mr. Ccitmatk i Ye«, on th« prindples of enquiry and fairplay. Any otdinarr 
Uw could not apply to the caae and this wae why auch wide and discretionary 
Mvers were pren to the Governor-Qraeral. Similarly international public Ian 
iould not apply to the case as the Indian States were not independent aovereien 
Mtboritiea. He quoted an American case in which it was held that a SUte could 
not stop or divert the flow of a river which ran through a neighbouring Slate, 
American case were. In his view, wa media between the Roman Law an^ 
lnteroation«l Law and a4opted the equitable aud fair” method. It applied to 
cases where the States were not independent sovereign bodies but there was 
another supreme body to adjudicate their differences. 

Sir B. N. Ran : Is not the Goveinor-Gcneral of India in the same position ? 

Mr. Coltman : Yes. ‘ 

Proceeding, Mr,. Coltman referred to the Nile dispute and said that it was the 
nearest approach to the present case. ^ ^ ^ , 

Referring to the second issue as to how far the orders of the Government of 
India annexed to and explained in their letter of lilarch, 19:i7, themselves 
oonstitiite the law by which the rights in question were to be determined, Mr. 
Coltman said thni prima facie the order of the Government of India did determine 
the law for the time being. But if those orders were final, why had the 
(Governor-General appointed the present Commission, he asked. 

Mr. Coltman asserted that the whole basis of the Government of India’s 
orders was that the Sukkur Barrage should not in any way lie hurt. Furthermore, 
there was no question of an agreement on that point, because tlio Punjab and 
the Bombay Governments of those days were like the two departments of the 
Oovernraent of India. Furthermore, the Sind Government of to-day was not the 
successor to the Bombay Government. It was a new creation. 

Asked why the Government of Bombay agreed to the various recommendations 
of the Anderson Committee and Nicholson-Trench Committee, Mr. Coltman said 
that the Bombayi Government replied 12 days before the separation of Bind from 
Bombay and as that time probably Bombay’s interest in Sind had waned. He 
claimed that Sind was not bound by what the Bombay Government had agreed to. 

Mr. Coltman had not finished when the Oommissiou rose for the day. 

Seventh Bay*— Simla — 3rd. October 1941 

At to-day’s stittin^ of the Commission, Mr. Coltman, continuing his argu- 
ments on the preliminary issues framed by the Commission, said that Sind had 
prescriptive rights in an irrigation canal as such and the duty of Sind bad been to 
make these caiials as economical as possible by constructing them on a lower level. 

Discussing the issue whether any modlficatioiiB could be made in the Govern- 
ment of India’s orders of 1937, Mr. Coltman said that is was outside the function 
of the Commission to advise the Governor-General whether to vary tliosc orders or 
not. 'Phis could be done by the Governor-General in his sole discretion. 

Sir B. N, Ran : There can be no finality in orders if they were to bo varied 
from day to day. I, therefore, want your assistance to recommend to the Governor- 
( General how far these orders could be modified, if at all. 

Mr. Coltman said that if t^e data on which the orders were based had proved 
to be incorrect, or if new factors had came to light which w'erc not taken into 
consideration in making them, ^e orders would have to be modified in tlie light of 
those facts. He pointed out and gave details of tlic data on which the Anderson 
Committee had relied and which subsequent investigations carried out by the Sind 
C»overnment had proved to be incorrect. He claimed that in the light of these 
'^'’^tigations the Governor-General would be justified in modifying the orders of 
l.w7. He also explained that on the assumption that Sind would receive a certain 
quantity of water, it had sold land worth Bs. 7 crores. Furthermore, there was 
the question of the payment of debt to the Government of India amounting to Ks. 
4.3 erwes. This was being paid at the rate of Bs. 75 lakhs a year. 

iteplying to Sir B, if. Rau, Mr. Coltman said that, on an average. Sukkur 
Karrage yielded a return of about 4} per cent. . 

in<» the issue whether Sind was entitled to object to the Punjab procc^- 

with the Bhakra Patn project, Mr. Coltman pointed out that the issue implied 
art that by reason of the Bombf^ Government’s action in 1934 with- 

-if objection to the scheme, the Punjab Government obtained a righjLto 
j f*ot, the Punjab had obtained no such nght, Mr. 

lanir?o^ Glared. Tlmt, the withdrawal of objection was couched m guarded 
8*^0 and wfM nt^rely an ^ expression of intention for the future aud tqprefore 
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did not amount to agreement or contract. Secondly, under the old Government of 
India Act of 1915, a Provincial Government could enter into contracts or acree 
ments only in the name of the Secretary of State. The would mean that the 
Punjab and Sind entered into an agreement as regards the Bhakra Dam project in 
the name of the Secretary of State. In other words the Secretary of State had 
entered into an agreement with himself, which was an absurdity. 

The Punjab, he proceeded, had now set out to sell water to the States, even to 
States which were non-riparian and had n6 right to the water, lliis was contrarv 
to the provisions of the old Act. ^ 

Sind became a new province under the new Act of 1935 and its obligations 
that was to say, its assets and liabilities, were dealt with by the Order-in- 
Council. Sind was not a heir-at-law or successor of Bombay and was not bound 
by what Bombay, of which it was once part, had done or omitted to do. Bombay 
was still there and if the Punjab thought they could file a suit for damages against 
Bombay, let them consider it. 

Eighth Day— Simla— eth. October 1041 
Commission’s Plant op Work 

At to-day*B meeting of the Commission, it was announced after some 
discussion that the Commissioners would give their ruling on the legal issues 
within a da^ or two of the conclusion of arguments on them and that they would 
then settle issues of fact. Thereafter the Commission would not sit in Simla any 
further but would assemble at Karachi to examine Sind witnesses. In the interval 
between Simla and Karachi, the Commissioners will inspect such places as the 
parties desire them to see. 

Counsel for Bahawalpur State took a good part of to-dav’s sitting with his 
arguments in the course of which he pointed out that Sind, was complaining of 
orders passed on March 30, 1937, while the present Government of India Act 
came into force on April 1, 1937 and had no retrospective effect. 

Sir S. N. BaUf Chairman, inquired whether the argument was that theB(; 
orders could not at any time or in any circumstances be modified. Counsel 
replied that any modification could only be done by the Government of India. Sir 
B. N. Rail pointed out that the Government of India had no jurisdiction now in 
the matter of water supplies. 

Counsel for the Punjab, Sir N, AT. Sircar began bis arguments before the 
Commission rose for the day. He contended that the agreements arrived at«betwcen 
Sind and the Punjab before the Anderson Committee was appointed were by way of 
a bonafide settlement of the disputes. The settlement was made on the principle 
of give and take ; and the right to go on with the Bhakra dam project was an 
integral part of the consideration which induced the Punjab Government to agree 
to additional allowances of water to Sind and Khairpur. 

Ninth Day — Stmla — ^7th. Oetober 1941 

* Arguments by Sir Nripbn Sarcar 

Sir N, N, Sircar, continuing his reply to-day to the case put before 
the Commission by the Sind Government and its counsel, declared that his 
clients Were anxious to know what they were entitled to do under the Government 
of India’s orders of 1937. He assured the Commission that his clients had no desire 
to do anything outside the findings of the Commission. 

He quoted the Anderson Committee’s report in support of his plea that full 
agreement between the parties had been arrived at after exhaustive examination of 
all relevant matters. 

He contended that a review of the Government of India’s orders of 1937 could 
only be undertaken if any vital change in the circumstances had since taken place ; 
but no sudh change had. in fact, taken place, he emphasised. . . 

On the point whether there coula be an “agreement” between two provincuil 
Governments, Sir N. N. Sircar quoted Devolution Rule 49 laying down that the 
powers of superintendence, direction and control over the Governments w 
Governor’s provinces vested in the Governor-General-in Council under the Act, 
shall ip relation to a transferred subject, be exercised, among omer to 
decide questions arising between two provinces in cases where the provmces faiiea w 
come to an argeement. . 

If, Cjpunsel argued, there could he uo agreement between two promces, wnew 
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^greemcotB betwm two propnciol Governments in rdstion to irtlRstlon 
tren not unoommon Im sud, Md he retm^ m an example to an acreement 
^^tly ent^ into between the U. P. and the Punjab. He obsened tiiat thw 
could be no bmdhig agroemCTt m tte sense that the Beerctary of State oould be 
made lieble or one pa^ could sue the other in a court of law but there could be 
gn agreement he said, which a tnb^m su^ as the Indus Commission was 
competent to exanime. He empnasiz^ that when Sind as a Be]>arate province cot 
the property, namely, the waters of the Indus, they got it subject to tlie rights of 
the Punjab under the agreement 

Next day, the 10th. October, the Commission heard Mr. Coltman, counsel for 
Sind’s reply to Sir N. N. Sircar’s arguments on the preliminary issues. 


Tenth Day ~ Simla— 8th. October 104t 

Sir N. N. Sircar, counsel for the Punjab Government, concluded his 
arguments before the Commission to-day on the preliminary issues tentatively 
framed by the Commission. 

On the issue regarding the law governing the rights of the provinces and the 
States concerned in the present dispute with respect to the waters of tlie Indus 
and its tributaries, Sir Nripendra Nath affirmed that tlie orders of the Government 
of India annexed to and explained in their letter of March 30, 1937, themselves 
constituted the law by which the rights in question were to bo determined. 

Beferring to the third issue he assertccl tliat Bind was not entitled to object to 
the Punjab Government proceeding with the Bhakra Dam project as described in 
the Nicholson-Trench report He, however, made it clear that the Punjab would 
prefer to proceed with their present scheme, but in case it was shown that the 
scheme would throw a greater burden on Bind by taking away larger supplies of 
water than the Punjab was entitled to, then only would Bind be entited to object 
to it. * 

Elaborating his arguments Sir Nripmdra Nath dealt with the principles of tlie 
law of contract and went on to emphasize tliat Bind's claim could only be tlie 
quantity of water that she had been getting and not what she regarded as '*a fair 
amount of water for her irrigation needs.” 

BiP P. N. JRau (Chaiimail) : Sind’s case is that unlcRS tlie Indus river is at a 
certain level, Uie necessary amount of water would not flow in her canals. 

Sir N, N, Sircar : If it can be shown that although by tlie action of the 
Punjab, *the level in the river had dropped, the actual quantity of water availalile 
for Bind had not diminished even for period to i>eriod, then Bind should not have 
any complaint. The data collected by the Punjab did not show any downward 
tendency in the matter of water supply for Bind. On tlic other hand in some cases 
the data had shown an upward tendency. 


Twelvth Day — Simla — 10th. October 1941 

Eulino of the Commission 

The Commission this morning briefly expressed their views on the preliminary 
issues, ^so far as this is necessary to enable the parties to proceed to the further 
issues that may arise.” The Commission held that the rights of the several 
units concerned in this dispute must be determined by applying neither the doctrine 
of riparian rights but the rule of *^equi(able apportionment”, each unit being entitled 
to a fair share of the waters of the Indus and its tributaries. The Com mission stated : 

“The Orders of the Government of India dated March 30, 1937, ])roceediiig as 
they did for the most part, on the consent of the units concerned, must be regarded 
as having secured the most equitable apportionment then possible. If owing to 
material errors in the original data, or a material change in river conditions, or 
other sufficient cause, those orders are now found to be unequitable, and if a more 
equitable arrangement can be discovered in the present ciresu'm stances, with due 
*‘®8ard to invests of all the units concerned, the original orders may properly be 
modified. This implies, of course, that a modification oi the orders in one particulw 
mjy neceuitate consequential modifications in other particulars by way of 
9!® balance between the several units. . , , v. u -x 

. , The Bhakra Dam scheme which is mentioned in the Sind case and wl^h it 

*®totion of the Punjab to carry out, being in some respects dnrerwt 
irom the jIUiakia Dam Bcheme which was before the Bombay Government, it is 
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conceded by the Punjab that Sind is not precluded merdy by reason of anv 
statement of the Bombay Government, from objroting to w present scheme 
There is &e further fact that the combined effect of the Baveli Project 
the Thai Project the Sutlej Valley Project, the various storage and feeder 
projects and the Bhakra Dam Scheme upon the innuudation canals in Sind 
nas never yet been investigated by any independent tribunal. We arc, therefore of 
opinion that if it is proved that the present Bhakra Dam Scheme superimpoWd 
upon the o&er prajects will materially injure the working of the innundation canals 
in Bind, ^nd is entitled to object to the Punjab proceeding with the present 
Bhakra Dam Scheme except under proper safeguards. 

*^Ab regards the original Bhakra Dam Scheme of 1919 (referred to in the 
Nicholson -Trench Committee’s report) we do not think it necessary to express 
any view, because that scheme is not, to use the language of Section IHO of the 
Government of India Act 1935, 'executive action proposed to be taken’ by the 
Punjab at present.” , 

Thirteenth Day-— Simla— t^th. October 1041 
Additional issuiss Framed 

The Commission adjourned to-day after framing additional issues followiiu^ 
upon the views expressed by them yesterday. ^ 

The additional issues framed to-day include the following Which, if anv 
of the following schemes contemplated by the Punjab should be i)ermittcd ami 
subject to what conditions, if any— The Bhakra Dam Scheme, the Storage Schemes 
and the Balloki-Buleimanko Link Scheme. 

Should the limits for the Kharif season fixed in the Anderson Committee’s 
report be allowed for non-perennial canals in Sind, and, if so, under what 
conditions ? 

Should the Lloyd Barrage be given a prior right over the Thai and Havcli 
projects or either of them to the waters of the river Indus and its tributaries to 
the extent of the withdrawals authorised for the months of October, November, 
December, January, February and March as set out in the Anderson Committee’s 
report ? 

Should the said authorised monthly withdrawals he regarded as mean 
monthly withdrawals ? 

In the event of supplies at Sukkur being in excess of the authorised with- 
drawals referred to in the said report, should the Lloyd Barrage have a share 
of such surplus supplies and if so on what basis ? . 

In the event of any of the orders of the Government of India* passed on 
March 30, 1937, upon the recommendations of the Anderson Committee 
modified, what consequential modifications, if any, should be made in any oi the 
Other orders ? 

The OommiBsion proposed to spend November and December inspecting 
places concerned in the dispute and expect to assemble at Karachi oii January 10.— 
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Eastern States Rul era’ Council 

Resolutions'— Calentta— 14th. & 13ih. July 1041 

While it viewed with 
of WM and 
Rulers of 
on the IBth 
called upon 

maintaining . . . — wuh inovca from the chair. 

^ Moving the resolution on the war Bitiintion, the HviUt of Tripura referred 
♦n the contributions made by the different Slates under the Agency towards the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and other similar funds. 

By another resolution, the Council recommended tliat. the Spitfire aircraft 
to be named ‘‘East States” be presented for the defence of India on behalf of 
aU the Eastern States as a whole, including those under administration, and lhat 
the cost thereof be realised by subscription from the individual Slates according 
to tlie following graduated acale : , . , , 

gtatea wit)i an annual revenue up to one Inkh Rs. 500 each ; those tvtlh more 
than one lakh but less than two lakhs, ils. 1,00() each ; those with more than 
two lakhs but less than five lakhs, Us. 1,500 etich ; those with more than five 
lakhs but less than ten lakhs, Ils. 2,000 each ; those with more than iim lakhs 
but less than fifteen lakhs, Its. 3.000 each ; and those with more than iilteeii 
lakhs but less than thirty lakhs. Ils. 5,000 each. 

Should the amount realised by subscription exceed the cost of the aircraft, 
the resolution added, such excess amount might be paid as subscriuiion to the Ilea 
Cross or any other fund with similar object or kept in reserve with the President 
of the Council for some other appropriate use in future. 

The Council authorised its President to take necessary aid, ion to givo effect 
to this resolution which was moved by the Baja of ticn'aikela, seconded by the 
Haja of^Khairagarh and supported by the Maharajas of Kalahandi and Faina, 
Realising the need for eloso co-operalion between the tr^tates in different 
regional areas, the Council decided to set up a Special Committee for the purpose 
of drawtng ijop a scheme of co-operative arrangemenls between States which 
would not involve any sacrifice of their individual sovereignly. Questions relating 
to co-operative jail administration, constitution of road transport boards and 
the educational policy of the States would be considered by the Sv>ecial Committee 
which consists of the Chief Minister of Patna State as Chairman, and the 
Dewans of Khairagarh, Korea, Bakti, Keonjhar, Atbmallik, Bonui, Pal Luhara 
and Atbgarh as also the Minister of Seraikella as members. 

The Council invited the attention of the Rulers concerned to the scheme of 
the joint high court for the B. and C. class States of Orissa ns drawn up by a 
B]iecial committee of Ministers and left the matter to be decided by them. The 
resolution was moved by the President and seconded by the Baja of Daspalla, 

The Council welcomed the auggestioii made by the political authorities that 
the Rulers might conault the Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India in regard to the educational policy of the States and requested the Rulers 
who had been addressed by the political authorities on the subject to suggest in 
reply that a discussion between the Educational Adviser and the Rulers and 
representativea of such States as were interested in the question might take 
place during the winter session of the Council which is likely to be lield in the 
first week of January, 1942. 


Standing Committee of the Priaces* Chamber 

Jam Saheb’s Address— Bomba7->4tli. August 1941 
Futcbb op the Indian States 

m out of the fifteen members of the Standing Committee of the Princes 


6aheb^ Ohaacellor, presiding, • 
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as far as they affected Indian States were discussed at the meeting. H, H, the Jam 
Sahebf the Obancellor, who addressed the meeting, repealed that himself and 
H, H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur were shortly proceraing abroad and that varioiia 
other Princes were anxious to follow suit. A communique, issued at the end of 
the meeting, stated ; 

A meeting of the Standing Committee of Princes was held to-day under the 
presidentship of His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor 
Chamber of Princes. Other Rulers present included Their Highnesses the Rulers 
of Bhopal. Diingarpur, Jodhpur, Mandi, Narsingarh, Panna, Rewa, Sachin, Sanuli 
Tripura and Wankaner. The meeting felt the great loss which the Crown 
Department and the States had suffered in the transfer of the hon. Sir Francis 
Wylie, who had already earned the confidence and friendship of the States 
Unanimous decisions were taken regarding the proposed National Defence Council 
and in approving the recommendations of the Committee of Ministers relating 
to the question of expenditure on the use of troops within the territories of the 
States, the /Crown Police force law, and the prospecting licences and mining 
leases in the territories of the States. Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar and Mir 
Maqbool Mahmood were selected to represent the States for the next term on the 
Exi)ert Advisory Council. 

In the afternoon session, besides tlie members of the Standing Committee 
the Rulers of Bhawanagar, Nagod and Jasdan, and representatives of over twenty 
States were present. 

H. IL the Chancellor referred at the outset to the fact that the Conference 
was one of the most representative so far held, and he welcomed in particular 
for the first time at these informal conBiiUations, representatives of Udaipur, 
Trarancore and Bhavnagar. Thereafter, His Highness made a detailed statemeni 
on certain important matters relating to the war, internal security and political 
situation so far as they affected the States, which was generally approved. In the 
course of this statement, His Highness acquainted, in confidence, the Rulers and 
represeutatives of States present, with the gist of his recent talk with H. K. the 
Viceroy regarding the National Defence Council and the proposed informal liaison 
of a few select Rulers with the Commaiidcr-in -Chief relating to the progress of war. 

It was decided to have informal periodic conBuItations amongst the Stales* 
delegates preceding the meetings of the National Defence Council jind the 
informal liaison with tho Commander-in-Ohief. Proposals were also approved for 
the examination of legislation and other proposals coming up before the Central 
Legislature from time to time which affected the Indians States also and in this 
connection, a Legal and a Finance Sub-Qommittee were set up. 

Referring to the war situation, His Highness the Chancellor referred to the 
warm appreciation of the splendid services of tho States Forces with their 
colleagues of the Indian Army and allied troops on the various fronts and 
reiterated tlie determination of the Indian Rulers to make every possible contri- 
bution till victory was actually won. 

Satisfaction was expressed at the fact that recently some opportunities liad 
been afforded to the Indian Princes to render active service in the various theatres 


of war. In this connection, reference was made to the recent visits of Their 
Highnesses the Rulers of Bhopal and Bahawalpur to Egypt and Iraq, and to //. //. 
the Maharaja of Jaipur who was at present on active service. It was also revealed 
that the Ruler of Jodhpur and the Chancellor were shortly proceeding abroad and 
that various other Princes were anxious to follow suit. 

His Highness next declared that the Indian Princes shared the desire of other 
patriotic Indians that in the best interests of India and the Commmon wealth, 
India should be made as far as possible a self-contained unit for defence purposes. 

It was announced that, in response to His Highness the Chancellor's request, 
the Rulers and Governments of leading Indian States such as Hyderabaa. 
Baroda. Kashmir, Gwalior, Travancore and Indore and others bad agreed to 
participate in tlie scheme for pooling expert advice available in the States, tor 
the development of war industries, and that the Government of India had agreco 
to give necesssary protection to industries started in the States during the war 
for war purposes on the same basis after the war as might be extended to me 

Provinces. . ^ ^ i-iiia 

herring to the recent statement made by the Secretary of State forjn<ii 
in tfie House of Commons, the Chancellor welcomed on behalf of the Conferen • 
the clear declaration that an agreement between the major political parties wou 
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not be enough. Tto mein elemenU in Tndie’e imtionel life inclndal nn^ /,ni„ 
politicel OTgenjBetione or gnwt religious or cultural commmiiiiee b. t sIm ^ 
phical and tdminwtrative eletnenU, the Provinces of Britiflli 
ISiisg States. He further stated thst there need irno slaMisI imiit i‘2 
the British system of parliamentary government ns the only meth^ lii .* 
India, l-he American and other systems of governmeSt. 2M m riie u^s 
the Muntnes concerned, had. prov^ equally effective and pr^rcwi?c 
desirability of «nding an enduring and durable system for the futuaMoi stitiiiinn 
of India, be It F^eral or ^nfedcrM. be it a^ United Dominiou or C uS 
Domiiutma of India or anything else, transcended any stubborn adherence to 
accepted formnlie for the mere sake of constitutional purism ; and he for one 
would welcome and adyiMate a fait and dispassionate examination of all 'bom Ale 
suggestions which .might promise a solution of our problems witb d«« 
efl&ve protection of the legitimate rights of the Es elements in th, 
national life of In^a and the upkeep of treaties and pledges. Tb s attemrt 
should not be . ^irked .mere y because it involved the aJoptioii of uno?tffl 
bales whicj> might be suited to the special needs of India ^ lortuoaox 

In this connection His Highiiess stated, tho Secretary of Slate for India 
and the Lord Chief Justice of India dcservtnl well of the patriotic elements in 
the country, for having .shown the courage of their coi victious. i, makii 2 
Imld suggestions which might set political India thinking, mi less ortl^^C rnt 
msy ^ mote fruitful hues of thought Isit all not be misunderstood; said 

^V* ’ i^r* " cbniuiiioii of lost causca 

.who did not believe in progress. He wished to reiterate tliat the days of Sc 
otua-ttter wero gone and though prolwlioi. could not bo claimed for anVhnman 
institutions, the blates were proud of tlie fact that tlieir politv lo-dsvTss 
based gcn^lly on a rule of law, enriched with beneficent and progrLive 
reforms. Moreover he felt confident that whou the time came, the Imlian 
biales would not *e found wanting in any reaeonaWo coiitribiilion which tM 
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States and Indid’s Evolution 

Sir Akbar Hydari's Speech 


^ tribute to the Rt. Hon. 8ir Akbar Hudari. who was rolinniiinhinrr tiiA 
rrafnen*"*^’** Committee of Ministers to join the Viocroyl Executive 

•S' "-r f OhanZliofof ho 

l.fc T tbsm^r, at n luncheon given in Sir Akbar's honour at " ' 

«ii. August 1941. 

Sir Akbar 


Bombay on ilio 
to the Jam Saheb, acknowledged “the gracious 


replying 

irhicE the Chancellor had extended to ' the Corarait^^^^^ 


Hydari . 

support and co-operation’* w 
of Ministers. 

incliiB?on ilf'ihi avY®*!* j*'j* I ">»y wy- quite right in stating thst my 

csiiciiv Council of the Governor-General is in my individual 

fir« Hi. wiSL.*i?®*;i. "pg of «>« Kxecitive Council was 

H\vli»rahm!i * Highness the Chancellor is aware that I had on behalf of 

?o^undl^ con^ represented on such a 

It was r»Ite“ iJ/rw British India. 
States so T ^ I advocated for representation of Indian 

is wSl Si»t *hii Council. 

•>»» made aZf«enc?to ft ^^da*y ® ^ °"®’ *"* 

•bead *for 2?’* diuiee prevent me from saying much of the work thst lies 
past. Darti<»iii«riwr .if! future. I can, however, say soraetbing about the 

^■'OnciUation”'^ results of “the technique of consultation and 
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The States akd the futuee Reforms 

should like to quote only one of the results and. in doing so, would likp 
to wcloome the latest utterance by the Secretary of State for India in which hp 
has made it clear that, in insisting upon agreement between the principal elementa 
in India's national life, the British Government are not thiuking only of thp 
major political parties, or of the great religious and cultural organisations but 
also the geographical and administrative elements which include Indian States’ 

‘•In the controversies of British India, one is apt to ignore the importance 
even the existence, of Indian States, and Mr. Amery’s speech is a refreshiuL' 
reminder that the agreement of Indian States is a necessary precedent to the 
shaping of the future destinies of India as a whole. That position has been 
reaffirmed and now elucidated clearly and empbaticaily, largely due to the unity 
of our own endeavours, endeavours in which Your Highness’ Ministers have 
been guided and inspired by Your Highness, helped by their own co-opera lion 
and assisted by the Secretariat under Mr. Maqbool Mahinood, whose hcii) I 
should like gratefully to acknowledge, as well as the assistance rendered by my 
own Secretariat in Hyderabad, by Nawab Ali Yar Jung Bahadur whom you know.^ 

Evolution of India 

"When the time comes for the constitutional discuBBions of the future 1 
am confident that the Princely Order will be found equal to the task of contributinfr 
to the evolution of India along the path of progress and will undertake it in liieip 
usual spirit of patriotic devotion to^ the duty which they and all of us owe to a 
common motherland. 

*T leave you with the deepest sorrow, but also so with the satisfaction that 
I take with me the fondest memories of long years of collaboration and your 
blessings. The severance of life-long connection, extending to over 38 years, with a 
State which did me the honour of giving me the highest place within its gift in in 
itself painful, but there, too, I have the satisfaction of feeling that 1 have 
always tried and tried my best to serve loyally and with all my ’’heart the true 

interests of the Ruler who gave me the privilege of office ana the honour of his 

trust. 

"Before I leave, I should like to welcome, as the next Chairman of the 

Ministers’ Committee, my valued friend and colleague, Sir K. T, Krishuamochuri, 

whose experience and judgment, geniality and tact, will now even more fully be 
at Your Highness’ disposal. 
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The C onvocation Addresses 

The Mysore University Convocation 


The follotoing are extracts from the Convocation Address to the University 
of Mysore^ delivered by the Honourable Sir Bertram Stevens. K.C.M.G , tm 
4th. October 1941 ^ 

8ir Bertram traced in the beginning the common interests that united India 
and Australia. '*You may think it far-fetched*’ he said, **to call Australia and 
India neighbours, but I think a little reflection will serve to show that we are 
neighbours as never before and that we are destined to stay as neighboura*’. Ha 
expressed the hope that the close association ^of Australia and India, which* had 
begun even before the war, and had now been so much increased by the necesRitieg 
of war, would be tightened still further by action deliberately initiated by various 
bodies qualified to do that in different spheres of activities in both countries. He 
stressed the importance of the part which the Universities could play to strengthen 
and deepen the bond between the two countries. One of the ways in which thev 
should get to know each other better would be for University men to meet 
occasionally from various parts of the Empire for the exchange of ideas. ‘*is 
there any reason”, Sir Bertram asked, **why this should not come about and, in 
particular, why it should not be one of the good things that could come out of 
this new awareness of our dependence on one another that the war has caused ?” 

“While I hope that my words on the possibilities of University co-operation 
for wider understanding are not out or place,” he continued, “my real function 
to-day is rather to seek to interpret, in a few brief words, the cqll of the world 
beyond the University. In any case, perhaps, the time is past when Universities 
could be regarded as a retreat from every day life. To day Universities are 
closely and actively bound up with every phase of modern life, yes, and even that 
most terrible and tragic phase— war. This, therefore, may perhaps be a suital)le 
occasion for reviewing briefly this struggle upon whicii both Australia and India 
in common with other British communities are now engaged and which you in 
Mysore, by your magnificent contribution to the Empire’s war effort, involvini' 
the raising of very many lakhs of rupees and the sending of troops overseas, have 
shown you are vitally interested.” 

He then dealt with the brighter prospects of the Allies for victory in this war, 
thanks to their new ally Russia and their old ally with almost inexhaustible 
machine-power— the United States. India’s great role in the w|kr would, he ho|)Gd, 
be sustained. From his knowledge of what they were and what thev aimed to be, 
they could not afford to lose that fight. If Britain and her allies lost, then they 
lost too all hope of developing their country in the way they desired to work out 
for themselves. 

Referring to the problem of post-war reconstruction. Sir Bertram said that 
he believed that the British and American people were becoming alive to the vital 
question of a new order. “It is frequently stated, of course, in connection with 
all suggestions for the study of post-war reconstruction and the drawing up 
of plans, that as it is impossible to foresee the form of the peace settlement, it 
is useless to make any preparations. But, while this argument may militate 
against detailed series of proposals, it is not too soon to think out in broad outline 
the task with which we snail be faced, and the peace-time objectives at which we 
must aim. The war itself, let us remember, is carrying through an immense re- 
construction which must be incorporated into the foundations of the i^st-war 
settlement. There can be no return to the old order, or to chaos, either in Britain, 
in Europe, in the Western Hemisphere or in Asia or the Eastern Group- A 
failure to organise our economic resources so as to relieve material distress caused 
by war, and to raise standards, or give a new hope to weary peoples, would cause 
such a wave of despair as would make our chance of recreating human miety on 
more peaceful and mature lines very slight The necessity of “^planning the peace 
however has now been recognise by many Governments, including those oi 
Britfin, Australia and India, in the creation of official bodies to study 

“I believe we have to plan for economic expansion not on a comMtiti^ om 
on a co-operative basis* By ^e rideing of living standards, markets will oe 
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eiMttd which wHI ^rlde room for •11 to incTeue thdr tokda with one mother. 

So toe, fuch • pe^time obiecUve, will provide emplovment for returned eer^ 
bcb Mid lor mnniaOT wwtere and others on war work. Ihe economic equilibrium 
ereatcd by w, whl^ finds a job for every able-Mied man. cumm suddenly 
be intermpted end nothing put in its plMe* If, as at the conclusion of the \Mt 
war. this war-time controlled economic system is suddenly broken up. a period 
of confusion must ineviUbly supemne. After war, a sort of re-adiusi- 

ment wss made haltingly. But after this war we have to take into consideration 
the sceumulated economic problems of the past decade, all of which will appear 
in an accentuated form once the war is over. 

believe one of the most powerful forces for the raising of living standards 
has already been cmM by the exigencies of war, namely, the conception of the 
Eastern Group, in which Indih, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and all 
Briti^ territories jeast of Suez are comprised. From this association, which has 
fully justified itself in war. surely much of permanent value will emerge. These 
countries, which have banded themselves together in a special brotherhood for war, 
should stand together when they have to face the problems, particularly the econo- 
mic problems, that peace will bring. 

^'When we consider that the avowed aim of the Eastern Group conception is 
to become as self-dependant as possible, we can hardly envisage after the war other 
than a big increase in inter-group^ trade and commercial collaboration with the 
drawing together of other ties which go with it. political, social and cultural. That 
brings me to a point of rather trial collaboration of India and Australia. There ia 
no mistaking the signa and portents in India to-day. Though India is a land of 
Villages, a land very largely of peasantry and peasant virtues, of relatively primi- 
tive methods and a relatively low average standard of life, yet India is on the 
verge of a great and farreaching industrialisation, and the social changes that go 
witn it. This is development ^rbaps overdue : certainly, 1 think, a development 
to be welcomed particularly as it will be adapted to the peculiar needs of this great 
country. 1 have«been told that in the matter of industrialisation, India has got to 
choose between two ways of development, either the creation of huge Industries, 
cities and manufacturing centres as in Australia or America ; or the encourage- 
ment of cottage craftsmausbip, such as existed many centuries ago, when Inuia^ 
though still a land of villages, was far less overwhelmingly dependent on agriculture 
than nowadays. PerBonally, 1 doubt if the matter is worth many aleepless nights 
on anyone’s part. India will probably always be a land of villages. But these 
villages will play a new part in iDdustrialisation. Here in Mysore, your Govern- 
ment has shown the way, by extensive electrification of rural areas and the im- 
provement of rural Amenities. This is in line with similar development of England 
and Bcandinavia and my own country. 

“In thia task of industrialisation, I feel that India can obtain valuable collabo- 
ration from Australia. To those of you here present who may be engaged in 
industry and in trade or may be starting out on a commercial career, I say. 
therefore, seek by every means to get to know the Australian iiidustrialists and 
trader. They are men untrammelled by out-worn ideas ; they have no prejudices ; 
they are keen only to get the job done ; they have built up an industrial State with 
unsurpassed speed and they are on the outlook for new opportunities and new 
possibilities, you can collaborate with them unreservedly.” 

Concluding, Sir Bertram Stevens said : . . 

“You all have your problems and difiUcuUies, but here as in other Universaties 
me first great question which faces the Graduate is that of employment. In India 
the employment of the trained intellectual ia a particularly diflRcult problem. But I 
Mlieve that this great prospect of Indian industrialisation and Eastern Group 
development should hearten you, and more than that, inspire you. Wherever you 
■Urt, sooner or later, the opportunity to play a part, perhaps a leading part, in 
this new anter-priae will come to you. This State of Mysore is a 

living testimony of what can be done, and what more will be done. Give 
tnis your thought, your prayers, your integrity and your best endeavour.^ It 
shown, part of this war against wrong— against maladjustment— against 
Si # yow are going, I know, to heli) in India’s war effort, and will, 

tber^ore, be directly in the fight against Hitler which is now raging. But those 

reconstruction and raising of standards are also going 
everything for which Hitler stands and the fight ^R^inst 
which enabira Hnlera and their kind to bemuse and mislead* To their 


terrible hurt, hearts of men.” 
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THE CONVOCATION ADDBES8ES t ’nLiXAsoonu-. 

The TravaiicOTe UniTernty CouTOcatioo 

The following are extracts from the Address delivered at the third Annual 
Convocation of the C/niversity of Travancore by Sir C, P, Ramaswami JUyar 
K,C,8J,, K.C.LE. L.L, Dewan of Travancore^ on the 18th* October 1841 : ' 

Bir Ramaswami Aiyar first explained the functions of Uniyersities* which bad 
at the present time, become more widespread and more responsible than in normal 
times. He then referred in detail to the old Indian system of education and the 
history of the Universites in the West and proceeded : 

*^A spirit of revolt from the ordinary pattern of Indian Universities began to 
be ill evidence almost simultaneously in various quarters about 15 to 20 years ago. 
Rabindranath Tagore, whose loss India has been deploring, in starting the 
Viswabharathi, hemlded such a revolt which was also manifested in the Gurukulas 
started in the north of India, and in the Asrams inaugurated by Mahatma Qan^ii 
and others both in the West and in the South. They embodied not only a reaction 
i^ainst mechanical methods of teaching and lecturing for examinations as an end in 
themselves, but sought to introduce into acadhmic life a new clement of beauty, or 
a special discipline, mental or spiritual. 

**Travancore, though separated by the Ghats from the rest of continental India, 
has had millennia of cultural and commercial contact with the countrieiS(|eyond the 
seas as well as with Indian centres of life and activity. It has received much from 
and given not a little to the outside world, not the least of its gifts being the great 
Bankaracharya and a long line of poets and artists. It inheritea a special mode oi 
life and it had as one of its most characteristic features the unique position eiijovcd 
by its women in all spheres, a position illustrated and vindicate by the 
iroclamation of Rani Parvathi Bai in favour of Universal education. 

'*Our history and our culture heeded conservation and encouragement. Our 
special agricultural and industrial problems demanded an urgent solution, and we 
had at the same time to organise research and to stimulate the pursuit of applied 
science. Some of us, therefore, dreamt of a Univeisity wherein our practical as well 
as our cultural requirements could be met. Owing to the farsighted solicitude of 
His Highness for the welfare of his subjects, that University came into being in 
1037 with the active financial and practical support of His Highness* Government. 
The two chief aims of the University were, from the beginning, the pursuit of 
applied science and the development of technical and technological education ; and 
secondly, the conservation and promotion of art and culture generally, with special 
reference to Kerala. Signs arc not wanting that the sister State of Cochin js taking 
a live interest in the activities of this institution, and there are distinct posssibilities 
of mutual co-operation in higher education, between the tw'O neighbouring States. 

One of the main objects placed by the University before itself is the sustained 
attention to be paid to manual training and nhysical education. The University 
Labour Corps lays emphasis on training in useful manual labour and gives militai 7 
trauing in addition. It has already produced conspicuous results in getting rid of 
the superiority complex which is ai)t to divide the educated classes from the masses 
of India. His Highness is the Colonel-in-Chief of the Labour Corps and His 
Highness the Elaya Raja the Colonel. Started under sucli auspices and helped by 
the leadership and the ungrudging services of Principals, Professors and Lecturers 
of the various Colleges, a great future can be predicted for the Corps which, 
amongst other things, has already had a markra influence on the life and 
outlook of the student population. 

*'The University has just constructed a Stadium, one of the best of its kind in 
India, in order to pive the fullest possible impetus to team or goup pmi s as a 
means of stimualting the faculty of leadership and discipline and conjoint effort. 
While increasing attention is paid by means of the provision of coaches and 
tournaments to efficiency in such games as tennis, hockey, football and cricket, we 
have been imbued with the idea that costly playing fields are not possible in 
normal Indian conditions, and that in many of these games, one can participate 
only during a limited period of one's life. 

**We nave not been able yet to make this an entirely Residential University. 
Even the hostels, that have been provided, are sometimes regarded as too costly, 
and in order to meet this criticism, the University Students* Hall started under 
the Department of Physical Education, proposes to bring into existence a system 
as economical as any of the so-called 'lodges/ but with a wholesome atmosphere 
and wholesome food and recreations. 
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■*Tld8 nnWenity has striyen to pretenre, u much m poesible, autonomy in 
Univeraity administration without losing thereby the possibility of suBtaincd interest 
and encouragement on the part of the State on which it depends largely 
for its income. Excepting in a few recent instances, endowments, such as those 
instituted by Carnegie, Rhodes and Nuffield in England, not to mention the 
colossal American foundations, are scarce. Perhaps Calcutta and Nagpore arc the 
most notable exertions. The University has therefore to bestow its most anxious 
attention on creating a University Fund by securing more endowments for general 
purposes and special funds for research from those who benefit by its services. 
The Gurudakshina of old must be given to-day by students and their parents 
and those others who realise the immeasurable value of higher and intensive educa- 
tion, in the form of endowments in aid of poor scholars, in furtherance of Fellow- 
ships and Lectureships, the laboratories and libraries and ex(|amural and social 
service activities. It has been and will be the aim of this University not to waste 
any money on libectacular buildings. The edifices of rich Kuro^^e and richer 
America need not be our models. Our moneys must and and will bo conserved 
for fellowships, lectureships and apparatus. In this, as well as in the standard 
of hostel and corporate life, simplicity is not a thing merely to be preached but 
to be rigorously and continuously pursued. 

"In order to co-ordinate and stimulate interest in applied science, which is 
one of the fundamental objects of the University, a Central Kesearch Institute 
has been brought into being in August 1939, and we may claim to have thus 
anticipated a similar effort on the part of the Government of India which inaugu- 
rated the Board of Boientidc and Industrial Research in 1940. Although this 
University does not minimise the importance of studies and research in pure 
science, yet it has been felt by us that the distinction between pure and applied 
research is not so marked now as it once was and that industry grows on pure 
research ; we have therefore sought to concentrate on those problems which lie 
nearest to our hands. Thus, for instance, reseach work has been conducted in 
regard to salt and the improvement of its manufacture and in the refining of fuel 
oils. Experiments have been conducted with shark liver oil which have yielded 
useful results. Further experiments are also taking place in regard to the supply 
of coagulants for rubber latex. Investigation of plant j)eBts in respect of cardamom, 
paddy and tea is taking place and what may be called protective rcscorch is also 
being attended to. We are now, amongst other things, manufacturing the anti- 
rabic and other vaccine required for various purposes and conducting and giving 
effect to nutrition schemes. Two of our research students are working on the 
active principles of indigenous drugs. Work has been successfully corried out 
in regard to cocoanut shell, charcoal and also on the very valuable mineral baikIb 
with which nature has endowed this country. 

"As will be observed, these activities deal only with urgent and immediate 
problems and in many of these directions, much more remains to be done and more 
co-operation secured*^ between our University and tboso organisations inside and 
outside the Blate, working in similar fields. A beginning, however, has been made 
and this, on the whole, may be termed satisfactory. 

*Tii this connection, it may be well to bear in mind that even when pldnning 
an educational reconstruction on the basis of the Wardlia Bcheme, the pioinoiers 
emphasise that the object of the scheme is not primarily the production of crafts- 
men able to practise some craft mccbanically, but rather the exploitation for educa- 
tive purposes of the resources implicit in craft work. 

** Almost equally important with the imparling of knowledge and the fostering 
of culture and research is the widening of the scope of education in the directions 
of adult education in the State and in the matter of popular publications. A 
beginning has been made by the compilation of a glossary of scientific terms, and 
the preparation of a grammar and lexicon of the Malayalam language is under 
weigh. The mathematics, physics, and science portions of the glossary have been 
completed and the Zoological portions are being prepared. Without the dissemina- 
tian of great literature both in the sciences and in the arts, a system of popular 
education and especially of adult education is not possible, and translations from 
the great classics are being attempted and some publications have seen the light 
of day. The social service activities of the University and the possibilites of 
broadcasting will also be used for this purpose. 

The Government and the University of Travancore have, for a long time, 
engaged in the task of collecting not only the valuable Malayalam, Tamil 
and Bamkxit manuKriptf (hat are available in this part of the world, but also 
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bom eli6wh6re. Oor maniucripte already eomprife 10,000 itemi and an intenaire 
drive in the matter of publication ia taking place ao ^ to maintain the. high 
atandarda of aoholarahip laid down ^ men like Dr. Oanapati Baatri. the originator 
of the Trivandram Banakrit Beriea. llie publication of tranalationa into Midayalam 
of EuropMn and Indian olaaaios and the production of booka on popular linea 
dealing with problema of aociology and political economy and puxb and applied 
Bcience are alao engaging our attention. 

“What ahould not be regarded aa extraneoua to a Cniveraity, are the^fforta 
now proceeding in the State for the formation of Art Galleriea, Librariea, Muaeuma 
the Academy of Muaic, the echoed of Dancing and ao forth. All tbeae-are aymbola 
and aigna of a realiaation that culture and education can both be conaeioua and 
unconaoioua, and may be derived from the atudy of great artiatic modela and 
the inculcation of |^taate in the fine arta. 

“Our Univeraity haa many great taeka before it. It haa firat of all to help in 
building up atrong bodiea, for ita alumni, boya and girla. It baa to puraue the 
ideal embodied in the Labour Gorpa, in the Pbyeical Culture Department, and make 
pb^aical fitneaa, manual work and team worka objecta of earneat purauit. The 
Univeraity baa to applv itaelf to the scientific and social sides of post-war 
recoiiatruction and to learn lessons from the last war which were, in the main, 
wasted on the people of the world. At the same time, in view of our conditiona, 
our UniversitT ahould not merely be an apt vehicle of human culture and the 
inatrunient of fruitful research, but it should inculcate and practise that simplicity, 
that directness of approach and that freedom of speculation which were the special 
characterialica of our way of life. 

“The laws of thia Univeraity, like those of similar learned bodies, require that 
the candidates for Degrees and Dipioma should, on these occasions, solemnly 
undertake to order their personal and social life so as to promote the ideals that 
become members of the University. Those who are presenting themselves for 
Ilegrees to-day, have been selected after rigorous tests that have demanded self-denial, 
BtreiiuouB application and the exercise of concentration, and I am mot one of those 
who decry the prises that fall to the lot of the successful student as they are sym- 
bols of intensity of purpose and intellectual alertness. What has, however, to be 
recollected is that the knowledge that has been gained so far is not an end 
in itselfi but the beginning of a new education for wider objects in respect of 
which the training that has b^n hitherto received will be only one of several 
elements. 1'here is no question of resting on one's oars. Intellectual rust is even 
more destructive in its effects than the rust that consumes iron and steel. It is 
relevant to emphasise this aspect, because it is too often found that the •habit of 
study is given up when the need for it ceases. I'be life led by you in schools and 
colleges, in debating societies and clubs and play-fields, has fitted you to take the 
rough with the smooth, to comprehend and make allowances for your neighbour’s 
attitude and point of view ana to preserve good temper and a sense of humour in 
your activities. Nevertheless, it is a fact that you have emerged from a period of 
life during which you have lived in a kind of cloistered seclusion away from the 
acerbities and the rough jostles of competing groups and the bitterness of unemploy- 
ment and the non -recognition of talent and go^ work. But this is also a period 
when yon have poBsessed both the time and the inclination to dream your dreams 
and to fashion your inner world, which may not correspond with the outer but 
which ought to be a true refuge. The qualities and equipment necessary for the 
world’s battles are different in nature and in direction from those required till now, 
but you have, or at least may acquire, the essentials of true culture, and it has 
been said that a real man is one who can dream and not make dreams his master, 
who can think and not make thoughts bis aim : who can meet with triumphant 
disaster and to treat those two imposters just the same. 

“Above all, the scholars and the graduates of this University can never forget 
that they are the trustee of the future, that they are the guardians of the reputation 
anck prestige of the State, that it is their elementary obligation not only in tbeir 
own interesta but in the interests of the land that they love to tnm thdr learning 
to account by actively promoting the afcricultural and the induatrial progress of the 
State. At least some of you can by virtue of your tastes and training keep alight 
the torch of literature and the arte and cherish and augment our common heritage. 
Thwa may you justify in your life and your conduct the proud boast of thoee to 
wbom«the Latin maxim applies, Sis vos non vovis, in other words yon have lived 
and laboured but not for youraelves.’* 
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Th« Otmania Uaivwsity Convocation 

ThB following %$ the text of the Addres$ delivered by the hon'hle Nawab 
Mahdi Tar Jung Bahadur at the special Convocation qf the Osmania University. 
Hyderabad^ held on the WK, November t941:-- 

Youi^zcellbncy, 

The foundation of the Oamanta Unireraity in 1337 Hijn to provide hifi^her 
education through the medium of Urdu and promote reaearch in ail branches of 
hnowledge, undoubtedly, atanda out aa one of the greateat achievementa of the 
benevolent rule of Hia Exalted HiKhneaa the Niaaro. The remarkable success it 
baa achieved durine the period of leaa than a quarter of a cigptury has not only 
revolutionised our iaeala of education but haa made it a model for the rest of India. 
The progress of tfab University is, primarily, due to the princely generosity and 
wise guidance of His Exalted Highness, who has always taken a deep and abiding 
interest in the advancement of the education of his subjects. 

It may be recalled with pride and pleasure that the status of the University 
was immensely raised by the honour conferred upon us by His Exalted Ilighness 
in accepting the Honorary Degree of *'Sitltan-uMJIoom'* in the early stages of the 

f rowth of the University. Another notable event was the conferment of the 
lonorary Degree of Lli.l). on His Highness the l^riiu'e of Herar on this very day 
Iasi year. This afternoon it is proposed to inscribe the name of another 
distinguished member of the Royal Family--rrinco Moassam Jab Hahadur-^on the 
rolls of the honorary graduates of the University. 

Under the personal supervision and guidance of his illustrious father, the 
Prince received his education at the hands of tutors of outstanding ability. He baa 
travelled extensively in India and abroad and has been initiated in the art of 
administration under the guidance of ex))ericncod administrators of the Htate. He 
combines in hinwelf the best elements of oriental culture to. which is added western 
polish. 

His Exalted Highness was graciously pleased to appoint him in 134^1 F. 
President of the City Improvement Board, the responsibilities of which office he has 
shouldered with great ability, energy and enthusiasm. His solicitude for the 
welfare of the people is proved by the Introduction of many reforms of a far- 
reaching character in his department. Improveil lighting in the Public and the 
River Gardens, the construction of a much-noeded general market, named after 
him tho MosKzam Jahi Market, measures of slum -clearance, the construction of 
low-rented houses, the provision of modern amenities, such as Child Welfare 
Centres, Children’s Parks and Bachelors’ Quarters are some of the schemes 
planned and carried out under his able direction. 

The Prince is a true lover of art and has shown in many ways an exquisite 
artistic taste. But what has chiefly endeared him to the f»eople of Hyderabad 
is his remarkable gift for writing Urdu poetry. Even in early childhood he 
gave unmistakable evidence of his love of poetry, and as he grew older, it 
became his ruling passion. His work is remarkable both for eleganoe of diction 
and nobility of sentiment. In Urdu poetry, the lyrical mood flnds tho finest 
expression in the ghazal, and it is in this form of poetry that the Prince 
has found an appropriate vehicle for his thoughts and emotions. In his lyrics 
are to be found subtle-thought and deep feeling, couched in natural and 
felicitous language. On several occasions, His Exalted Highness himself has 
paid glowing tributes to the perfection of his technique, the range of his 
imagination and the graceful beauty of bis verse. From time to time his poems 
appear in the leading Urdu papers and are eagerly read by lovers of oriental 
poetry. 

The Prince has already made hie mark as a succesful administrator and 
in the years to come he is destined to play a part worthy of the best traditions 
of the Asafjabi Dynasty. Now I present to you. Sir, General Walashan Prince 
Moazzam Jah Bahadur, who has been duly recommended by the Council and 
Senate of the University as a fit and proper person, by reason of his eminent 
position and attainments, to receive the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws, 
to which 1 pray that he may be admitted. Since 1 had the honour of being at 
one time tutor to the Prince, I feel personally a great mom of pleasure in 
heing able to recommend him now for this high academic distinction. 
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The Allahabad Univenity Coavocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Mr. Panna Lall, M,A,. 
B.8c.t L.L.B. (Cantab). D. Litt,, Bar-aULaw^ C,LE., 1.0.8., at the Convocation 
oj the University of Allahabad held on the 16th November 1041 : — 

The most ancient ideal of education in our country was, as we all know, a 
search for the hif^hest truth— a search conducted in little forest hermitages, under 
the personal guidance of a rishi. It was the individual method in eancation in 
which a teacher, good or bad— and not a committee or a council with its ugly 
bickerings, B^iiabbles and canvassings— guided a pupil’s education and showed him 
the path to his individual self-fulfilment There was an intimate personal bond 
bet wee i the teacher and the taught And while the pupil was expected to render 
the fullest honour and obedience to the guru, the teacher in his turn was expected 
to assume responsibility for the proper unfolding of the mind and the powers of 
the pupil. There are nsssiy beautiful passages 4n our old books in which the 
teaciier prays that it may be his lot to get pupils devoted to pure knowledge and 
invokes blessing jointly on himself and the pupils. Most of our systems of 
philosophy which have extorted homage from the world of scholars were evolved in 
simple hermit schools such as these. This procedure, however, as may be readily 
imagined, was incompatible with large-scale methods of mass production. 

It was left to Buddhism to bring into Indian education some of the modern 
ideas of organization and systematized lectures Buddhism introduced the residen- 
tial teaching system and laid great stress on lecture and discussion as the most 
suitable medium of higher education, The Buddha said, *^Let the preceptor, () 
Bhikkus. afford spiritual help and furtherance to the pupil by teaching, by putting 
questions to him, by exhortation, by instruction.** In the Buddhist viharas lived 
thousands of scholars, and their teachers who gave them systematic and regular 
Instruction. Such universities flourished at Taxila, Viramashila, Vallabhi, Mithila, 
Nalatida, Navadwip and many other centres famous in the annals of India. Their 
achievements will bear comparison with those of their modern successors. 

These universities, it may be said at once, were not open to the beginner. 
They postulated a certain fairly high standard of attainment in the applicant 
for admission. Trie was subjected to a test which to-day would seem unduly 
slid, for often not more than ^0 per cent, of the candidates were successful at 
the entrance examination. The students were thus mainly those desirous of 
pursuing higher knowledge for its own sake, and not those anxious* merely 
to secure a means of livelihood. This is, as it should be, at a university. 


Nalanda— 

Even with this restriction, Nalanda (which 1 may take as the typical 
residential university of ancient India) had at one time no less than 8,500 resident 
pupils and 1,510 resident teachers, who between them delivered every day a 
hundred lectures on a hundred different subjects. Nalanda was at that time 
perhaps the most famous seat of learning in the East. The office of the 
Paadtfa— the head of the University— was occupied by such acknowledged luasters 
as Dinnag and Bthirmati ; Dharmapala and Silbhadra. Yuan Ohwang, writing 
of Sthirmati, a century later, said, **The streams of his superior knowledge 
spread abroad even now.” No wonder, to Nalanda flocked scholars from 
far-off lands— Malaya, China, Korea, Mongolia, Tukhara, Japan. 

The Chinese scholar I-Tsing came to India in a.d. 672 all the way from 
North China, by way of Malaya, to study at Nalanda and lived there as a 
student for ten years. He saw as many as 56 scholars from distant foreign 
countries— one even a Tartar. Borne came by sea, landing at the port of 
Tamralipti (the modern Tamluk in the Midnapur District) ; others, overland via 
Khotan, Tibet and Nepal, undaunted by the dangers and the difficulties of the 


It is worthy of note that this residential university— the largest which India 
has ever known— was maintained by permanent royal and private grants of 
villages, which numbered 100 in the time of Yuan Ohwang, who lived at Nalanda 
as a student for five years, a.d. 635—640. The number of villages had gone up to 
more than 200 by the time l-Tsing entered the university in a.d. 675. For the 
feeding of this vast univers^ population, well nigh 12,000 at one time, there 
came daily a supply of 30C) maunds of rice from Nalanda’s own paddy fields, and 
httudreds.of seers of milk and butter produced by the dairies of these villages. 
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Th«M endowments made it possible for the nniTersity to p;ire to its teachers and 
to its stndents free food, accommodation, elothes, bedding, and medicines ns well 
as tnCtion. 

The University kept its large landed estate under its direct management 
and so ofTered its members not only the practical and business exvHsrience of 
a layman, bat also opportunities for research in agricultural husbandry. The 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford similarly possess landed estates gifted 
to them by charitable donors In the past, and some years ago Uie Koval 
Commission which made an inquiry into the affairs of these universities, 
considered whether they should continue to look after these estates themselves, 
or whether it would not be better to hand them over to more expert management. 
They came to the conolnsloji that the retention of some land is a useful 
asset in the corporate life of a college and should afford that training in 

F radical affaira which ia particularly valuable to an educational body. In 

ndia. happilv, the custom of granting village properties as endowments for the 
benefit of educational institutions still prevails. There not a few colleges 
in these Provinces which have these advantages^tlio Kayastha Piithshala, the 
Agra College, the 6. 2il. College at Chandausi, but I doubt if the management 
of their lands is made an integral part of their educational ssstem. They aro 
rather managed separately in the way that any ordinary samindar keeps his 
property, without any attempt at correlation. It is only recently that we have 
recognized in our primary schools tliat the different subjects need not be taught, 
one isolated form the other, as though there were danger of infection by 
mutual contact l->but they can, and with groat advantage to the pupil, bo 

correlated, baaing the entire instruction in the different subjects upon some 
particular craft or crafts. That method may possibly not lend itself to 

adoption in its entirety by a university, but within limits the idea is worth 

exploring. In the case of a{jriculture and its allied industries like dairy-farming, 
the co-oj^ration of the university man is particularly important. It has been 
truly remarked by our latest expert. Sir John Russell, that the future of 
agriculture in India, as in every other country of the world, rests with the 
educated agriculturist. 

The ImpoitaDee of Sanskrit — 


Apart, however, for their shining example and noble tradition, what, one 
may pertinently ask, is the tangible outturn of these universities of old ? The 
answer to this is — their books which enshrine a stupendous contribution to the 
sum total of human knowledge, second to none other in the world. No branch 
of thought has been left untouched or unexplored — hellcat lettrca^ science, philo- 
sophy, politics, law. 

The question that confronts u8--and esp^ially in the universities of the 
United Provinces-- is : Are wo Indians true to tins priceless heritage of learning 7 
Aro we doing all that is possible to preserve it ana develop it, or are we allowing 
it to die the slow but certain death that indifference and neglect cannot but result 
in ? What shall it profit us if we acquire here the knowledge and skill of all the 
sciences and arts in the world and lose our own invaluable patrimony 7 In other 
countries the value of Sanskrit as the vehicle of the highest thought and culture is 
acknowledged. It is a matter of the deepest regret to me that Sanskrit, which 
(with its branches Pali and Prakrit) ia the key to this treasure house, and through 
the study of which alone can we hope properly to enjoy and appreciate our 
inheritance, has for some time been sadly neglected and is in danger of becoming 
an almost unknown tongue. With its disappearance, it will be only a few European 
connoisseurs who will be left to appreciate the value of this rich literature. And 
to think that this should particularly be so in this Province which is its original 
home 1 For us Hindus, in particular, Sanskrit is bound up intimately with our 
lives. All our practices of daily life— secular and religions— our laws, thoughts and 
traditions have their roots in Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the language of our soul : it is 
the ieva bhaaha as distingntshed from the daily speech, the iaukik bhaaha, which is 
the language of our secular life— of litigation, of business and tbe market place. It 
enshrines the characteristic ideals of our race— an uncompromising search for 
truth on the one hand, and an explicit and definite recognition, on the oth^, of 
the fact that there may he different patba leading to the same goal, thus condemn- 
tng iotdlectoal as morsl bigotry. Bsnskrlt philosophy and thought provide, too, a 
muchneeded check to prevent us from going off the rails in tbe pursuit of science 
•nd mateiUism. 

44 
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One of the principal leaeone for the decline in the study of Sanskrit would 
seem to be that it is, comparatively speaking, difficult to learn and does not *'pav’' 
in examlnatione. 'Hiat should be a reason for devising modern methods for its studv 
and for removing any other handicaps from which the students sufTer; Let me hoM 
there is here among our Achanas none, who thinks that the study of the language 
of the gods should be restricted to the privileged and should not become too wides- 
pread or too popular. Indeed there apears to me no insuperable obi^tion to going 
even further and accepting the s|^gestion that the study of Sanskrit should 
be made compulsory for every Hindu boy up to a certain stage in his 
education, and that of Arabic for the Muslim youth— for Arabic occupies in 
Islamiq, culture ** and life an exactly similar place ; indeed its connexion is 
even more recent and vital. The study of three languages— English, Sanskrit 
or Arabic, and the spoken language. Urdu or Hindi— cannot be considered 
to be an undue burden. Most educate Englishmen have, at one time or the 
other, studied Greek and Latin, the importance and the meaning of which for the 
soul, and life of an English youth can hardly be the same as that of Sanskrit 
for a Hindu or of^rabic for a Muslim. 

And of Ancient Indian Hlatory— 

This decline in the study of Sanskrit has had wide and far-reaching 
repercussions— the most obvious (and to me the moat regrettable) of which is the 
neglect of the study of ancient Indian history and civilization. For, that study 
demands a familiarity with ancient documents, copper-plate grants, inscriptions and 
coins— and practically all these are in Sanskrit. And thus, not only are we in 
danger of losing our literature but also forgetting our history. It is gratifying 
to note that this Uui verity, which in the past had offered hardly any facilities 
for the study of ancient Indian history for the B. A. degree, has now made 
amends ana appointed a teacher, though the study of this subject is still left 
optional. It is not necessary to elaborate the argument for my view that the study 
of the whole of Indian History should be insisted upon for the degree course, 
as in some other universities. 

1 have laid so much emphasis on this subject of our national heritage, because 
I feel that it is one of the duties of the University to preserve and extend this 
legacy, that it is here within its sheltered cloisters that one can escape the din 
and tho buetlo of the market place and the groans and the cries of a war-weary 
world and devote oneself in an atmosphere of peace and aloofness to the discussion 
of such topics. It cannot be emphasized too often that whatever, may be 
^happening outside, the cultivation, study and advancement of knowledge and culture 
must not stop for a moment. 

Preaent-day Responsibilities of Unlveraltlea — 

And yet, I am not oblivious of the consideration that the University must 
stand for other things also— things which are Universal in their appeal ; things 
of which the Btato which maintains it, sUmds in need ; things which are essential 
. to build up our nationhood. 

In the new world order, which we are anxiously envisaging, and with the 
attainment by India of her proper place in the worla. the Universities of India 
will have to shoulder far greater and heavier responsibilities to the nation, for 
which they must needs prepare from now* 

The problem of the moment, facing the nations of the world, is one of sheer 
existence. In the conditions now obtaining, that nation alone will succeed in 
preserving its life and entity, which can effectively mobilize its entire man-power 
and woman-power, its total resources, material and moral, for its development. 
This contribution of each man and woman has therefore to be scientifically exploited 
and built up into an organic whole. In this picture, the Universities, which control 
the training of *such considerable numbers of the promising youths of the country, 
will feature vividly. They must learn to relate their activities to the vital needs 
of the nation. They must undertake, what may be called in one word, "^nationar 
education. The UniverUty must mobilize the oultnral resources of the nation for 
the paramount purpooes of its progress and expansion. 

Selenee— 

In the modern world, soienoe has assumed unique lmportane& in pesce 
no less than in war, and the entire fabric of civilized life ia largely based up^ 
the discpveriea made in silent and secluded laboratories. Science must not m 
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blAmed. or its pursuit restricted, because people have applied its discoveries to 
unwoTloy ends. That may demoustrate the failure of philosophy or reiiaioii, not 
of seienee. Pure science must, therefore, continue to be one of the main concerns 
of the Universities. £ven in war, where problems of a more practical nature 
have to be solved, the value of pure research has been proved by experience. The 
Royal Commission on the Universities of Cambridt^o and Oxford, which sat soon 
after the last War, under the chairmanship of Lord Asquith, made this empbalically 
clear, and it will be befitting if 1 reproduce their words : 

^^In order to get the greatest scientific results even of a practical character, 
investigations carried on with merely technical objects and in a merely utilitarian 
and commercial spirit, will not achieve the highest results. The disinterested 
pursuit of scientific investigation affords the surest means by which the nation can 
ultimately command the resources of Nature.’* 

Our future pregress will, however, involve many problems which depend upon 
the new applications of acience, and the direction of pure research into fruitful 
channels. Here is a list of some of these pioblems which 1 would commend to 
your attention. The Asquith Oomroission say : 

’’The Mathematical and Scientific Bchools were able to assist Uie country to 
an extraordinary degree in the solution of many problems connected with ballistics, 
meteorology, the structure of the atmosphere, aerial flight, compasses for scroplRncs, 
aerial photography, and bombing eight ; 60 iind>ranging, wireless, and methoos for 
detecting submarines ; the development of oflensive and defensive gas-warfare, and 
the treatment of gassed patients ; the manufacture of poisonous gases, of cxpiosivea 
and of drugs ; inocculation and preventive medicines ; the value of food-stuffs, the 
production of crops and meat for feeding the nation ; and engineering problems.” 

Amongst the problems solved by seieiHisls in the present war arc the 
successful disposal of the magnetic mine, the improved submarine deleeter, and—the 
latest of all — the sterilizing of the acoustic mine. This shows that in tlie future 
teaching and study of science, the present— and what might he called Ihe almost 
mediaeval— outlook prevailing in Indian Universities will have to be broadened 
with constant reference to the actual conditions and needs of the nation, the world- 
needs of peace as well as of war ; and the supreme problems of national develop- 
ment. **The new Science,” says I)r. Bernhard Rust, ”is entirely different from the 
old idea of knowledge that found its value in an unchecked effort to reach the 
truth. The true freedom of science is to be an organ of a iiatiorrs Jiving strength 
Biid of its historic fate and to present this in obedience to tbe law of truth.” 
Further, the scientist will have to pool his ideas and resources with tliose of other 
national workers in order to exploit to the full the practical possibilities of the 
latest discoveries. Tbe University is the place where these problems will be studied 
and this synthesis can best be cffecUd and it is for the Hlate to ensure that the 
Universities are adequately equipi^ed and financed to undertake these new and 
important duties. 

Apart from the scientific men, University men and women were found very 
helpful in the conduct of the last War by their knowledge of langiiages, ccoiiomica, 
law and other subjects, whu h knowledge was utilized for purposes of ”pro|'agniida, 
censorship or intelligence.’* 

This emphasizes my next point. The University must give tbe youth not 
merely a store of knowledge but also the ability to live with others and woik with 
others, subordinating their personal interests to the common good. It must ^ive 
them alertness of mind, to enable them to meet problems and new siluations 
without unusual difficulty. 

Tbe last War presented many such sitUBlions, and the youths of Cambridge 
and Oxford fully met the unusual and unexpected demands that confronted them. 
The Royal Com mission, in reviewing tb^se services, refer to the spirit of self- 
sacrifice animating them and go on to say ”how in the early days of the war, 
when there was a great dearth of men already (jualified to take Commissions, 
Cambridge and Oxford were in a position to give to the country a peculiarly 
large number of men fitted to act aa officers by their education and upbringing.” 
Besides, a large part was taken by the University men In the many auxiliary 
services set up in tf.e proaecuiion of tbe war. The Uiiiversitiea of Great Brifain 
were almost entirely depicted not only for the fighting but also for the thinking 
•ervices of the Grown. , 

“The value of University men In the war wos lo be found not only ill their 
specialised knowledge, but in the adaptability, iiivcnlivciiess and suppleness of the 
well-iramed brain. Alike in the field, at home and abroad, these qualities were 
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the epeeial gift of the UaiTereities, old ead new, to the war atrength of the netioo 
aa ther are to ita peace atrength, da^ by day**. 

Theae aathoritative worda of the Asquith Commiaaioii in^Ucate the ideaU 
and the practical programme which animate the premier UniTeraitiea of Europe 
and to which the iJniveraitiea in India must conform if they are to train the 
youth of India to shoulder their reaponaibilitieB in that jpolitical devdopmeut for 
which our country ia so eagerly aspiring. And it is to the extent that the 
Universities provide facilities lor research and the advancement of knowledge 
which will help to fulfil the needs of the modem State, and to the measur^n 
which they succeed in making the men they train fit to take their proper stand 
aaleaders, only to that extent shall the Universities have fulfilled the purpose of 
Iheir existence. 

The University and Careers 

There is one more aspect of general education which vitally affects the 
work of the Universities. At present we do not seem to be unanimous whether 
the Universities should devote themselves solely to the advancement of knowledge 
and scientific research ; or also to such work as will serve practical ends ; or 
further still, whether they should deliberately set out to prepare students for 
professional careers and competitive examinationB. 

I have already said that the main function of the University must always 
be the pursuit of knoweledge and that in the long run this is of most eiiective 
help to the nation. At the same time, I have pointed out that this needs a new 
orientation ; a more modem outlook. Farther than this 1 would not think it 
is at all proper or even necessary for a University to set about preparing students 
for competitive examinations. The experience of the Allahabad university proves 
that a University can give such general education as will enable its students to 
hold their own against others in competitive examinations also. There is another 
class of students, however, of whom I wish to speak. 

It is recognized that there are three avenues open to a student at the close 
of his secondary education : 

(1) leading to the University, for the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake or with an eye to the higher Btate services ; 

(2) leading to some kind of technical institute, e.g. Engineering, Medical, 
Agricultural CoUeges, etc. ; 

(3) leading to a general training for after-school life. 

The first two categories are well defined. 1 am afraid, howe\^er, that no 
facilities exist for the last-mentioned training and, therefore, a large number of 
young men of this, the third category, whose ambition does not extend beyond 
obtaining a source of moderate livelihood->a clerkship or a petty technical 
or Governiqent job— do not know how to obtain what they want and witiiout 
any very clear idea they follow the students of the first category to the University 
in the possible and vague hope of bettering their chances in life. Their dificrent 
outlook and ^uipment affects the general standard of the Unive]»i4iyr^TliiH is 
partly responsible for the great increase in the numbers coming to tlie Univer- 
sities. This, in turn, means a hea^ burden to the tax-poyer as the following 

S res of the grant made by the United Provinces Government for University 
nation will ^ow : 

1920 ... ... Six lakhs of rupees. 

1941 ... ... Twentytwo lakhs of rup^s. 

Educationists and administrators have given serious thought to this grave problem 
and have suggested diffeient solutions. One is to rcstiict the number proceeding 
to a University by some artificial means, such as a selection by the teacherH 
of the University. This, though theoretically ideal, is utterly unsuited to the 
conditions at present prevailing in our country which are too well known to 
ne^ recounting. Again, the number of students receiving University education 
in India is not excessive in cumpamon wi^ other civilized countries, and it 
would be a tragedy to impose any artificial barriers to restrict it. 

I think the State can help in the solution of this problem in a different 
way, not open to such objection. It should come to the rescue of tlie young 
men of the third category, who do not want University education for its own 
sake but go there only with a view to better their value ui the employment 
market. For such youths, the State can provide avenues at the^ pre-UniverBity 
stage heading to suitable Government services or to industrial or mintaiy 
vocations. It is tnie that even at the present time there arc a nurober oi 
Government services which are open to non-graduates ; but that privilege is. 
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in iNEBctioe, rendered nngetorr by the npixsr ago-limlt being Axed too high» 
about 22—23. The result is that non-graduates are elbowed out by gnuluatos 
at the cOiDM^tions and .interviews. Knowing this, every youth tries to obtain a 
degree, l^is could be avoided if Goveinmcnt fixed tlie ’ upper age-limit 
at li^l9 for certain subordinate services and posts for wliicii the High 
S^ool or the Intermediate may be considered a suiTicioiit minimum qualilu'ution. 
This would give a real chance to the non-graduates and would. I feel sure, be 
welcomed by a large section of our young men, as providing a definite objective to 
work for. Incidentmly, it would relieve the congestion at the Uni verst ties. To dnb 
the young student as unworthy and stop him from procrcciling to tlic University 
without first providing an alternative avenue for him, is only addmg iusiiit to injury! 

Military Careers and Kshattrlyw Virtues — 

This leads me to the general problem of careers for young men. It is 
undeniable that there is a painful lack or opportunities even for the best qualified 
among the products of the University. I admit, too, our responsibility to fiint 
a solution for the problem, and I admit our failure, The (picBtion, however, has 
been rankling in my brain for some time : Are our youths availing themselves 
to the full of even the opportunities that exist ? It seems to me that our 
attention^ has been unduly given towards seeking what might bo gencrically cullod 
clerical iobs*— some, no doubt, more glorified than others, but clerical all tlie 
same. This narrow ideal has harmed us iii more wavs than one. The i>rincipnl 
employer— the Btate-^has fully exploited this weakness of ours and has steadily 
reduced the price it ofTcrs to absurdly low figures. Apparently the limit has 
already been reached at which it pays to acquire a Ilniversity mlucniioii, coiiHider- 
ing wnat is now offered for the large majority of these scr* ices. Becomlly, this 
narrow vision has had a most cramt>iiig effect on oiir growth. It has stilled the 
spirit of enterprise and the urge to venture into new avenues. 

One of these avenues, which 1 should like to mention prominently, is that 
of military service, technical and non-technical. If our country is to bo adequately 
protected against external aggression, the future Indian army will, according to 
modern standards, be of vastly greater numbers. Kven if we put it at a million, 
the number of commissioned officers will alone be very large. The State Itas a 
right to look to the Universities to supply this material, and it will fully tax 
their resources to provide so many men with the requisite standard of training 

and character. The Universities will have to take academic notice of this now 

order of things and to adjust and expand their curricula to suit the new demand. 
You will recall the words of the Asquith Commission and the vista of the 
subjects of future study held forth by them. These indicate the kind of changes 
which' our Universities will have to make if oiir graduates are to take their 
legitimate part in society as leaders of men. It remains for you. young men, 

to supply your contribution— ambition, effort, courage. 

I was sorely distressed to read in a document issued by one of our most 
responsible State officials, who is entrusted with the duty of selecting Univorsity 
men for the Army, that even among those poBscssing the ncccBsaiy educational 
atid physical standards there is apparent a lack of courage. This is attributed 

partly to an absence of military traditions in Die recent past, whiith deprives us 
of the necessary stiniulns ; but if this is so, it creates a vicious circle which wo 
must cut by deliberately choosing these careers now and thus rc-creating the 
traditions for our successors. 

What, however, makes me hang down my head in shame is that some of 
our young men should have taken refuge in the pica that their mothors and sisters 
were loth to let them go into the Army. This is a gross libel on the fair name 
of the women of India. Did Kuuti and Gandhnri ever keep back tbeir sons from 
the battlefield ? And, did not our women themselves take their propd* share in 
military duties ? The renowned Bharut sculptures remind us of the skilful 

horsewomen in the army. Patanjali mentions the Saktikis— the spcnr-bcarers, 
Magasihenes stands testimony to the Amazonian bodyguard of the Manriya Em)Jcror 
Chandra Gupta. Kautilya speak equally of the part played by the women archers 
and, to come to more recent times, did^ not Durga vati, Chnnd Bibi and 
i^kshmibai remain undaunted before overwhelming odds ? Bo far as courage 

•^physical or moral — goes, I will say here without fear of eontraciiction 

Ihat the women of India— Hindu or Muslim— have never been found wvnling, 
either i^^ the past or today. Why should you young men then be found so 

lacking in this manly <sirtue ? Might 1 ask you krishna’s question ? ^ 
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"Whisnoe has this dejection befallen thee In fhta perilous strait, ignoble 
heaven-closing, infamous, un-Aryan, O Arjiina ’ 

* We have tp make up our minds here and now, once and for all, to give 
np this un -Aryan weakness and offer to Mother India an army of heroic sons 
If there be any amongst the young men here so lacking in red blood corpuscle 
as to quail at this prospect, I would say to the women here— Women of India 
Favour them not 1 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Bir 8. Radhakrishnan, 
RT., M,A,^ D, Litt.^ Vice-Chancellor^ Benares Hindu University^ at the fourteenth 
Convocation of the Agra University held on the $gnd. November 1941 : — 

As University men, we are not directly concerned with changing the rolitical 
and economic conditions which are responsible for the war, but it is our duty to 
propagate right ideals. If men make history, ideas make men. What is our 
objective with regard to the training of youth ? Are we to prepare them for life or 
for death ? Do we send children to schools, young men to colleges to make them 
behave like beasts of prey ? When we look around and see what is taking place in 
academic centres, how we are imposing on suggestible youth false ideals, how wc 
are debasing the minds and corrupting the hearts of the young, making Uiem craxy 
with the lusts of cruelty and power, do we not feel guilty of using the noble 
instrument of education for ignoble ends ? What is our purix>se in University 
education ? Is it the Nazi ideal of military efficiency ? Is it the Fascist ideals 
of ‘work, obey and fight* ? Are w'e to train the youth for class struggle as the 
communists demand ? will systems of education based on such ideals help us to 
create a new and better order of society ? llie totalitarian States Ipok upon human 
beings as aimless, drifting, credulous creatures, who, without anv mind or will of 
their own, can be driven like cattle or moulded like clay by tnose wlio apiioint 
themselves as their rulers. We are not taught to use our understanding but to 
yield like animals to our instincts and appetites. With loud speakers and savage 
cries we are earned along. From the time we are born, we are brought under the 
infiuence of set doctrines. Through years of childhood and adolescence, we are 
taught to accept the prevailing ortliodoxy. Every book suggests it, every paper 
shouts it, and every cinema gives it visible shape, we arc moulded into ajiiniform 
pattern. 'Jhe quality of mind is lowered and we are rendered incapable of soimil 
judgment. What is most vital and creatbe in us is destroyed and we forget tliat 
we have souls. To make us soulless, to degrade us to the level of the anliual 
cannot be the puiijose of education. 

Ancient Greece and India agree in holding that it is the aim of education to 
train us to apprehend the eternal values, to appreciate the supreme human viitius 
and the simple decencies of life. We must be educated not for cruelty and power 
but for love and kindaQSs. We must develop the freshness of feeling for nature, 
the sensitiveness of soul to human need. We must foster the freedom of the 
mind, the humanity of the heart, the integrity of the individual. Even from the 
nurseries, we must train human beings by unconscious influence and conscious 
effort to love truth, beauty and goodness. A famous Church Father in the Middle 
Ages — Bernard of Clairvaux — in a Latin hymn asks, “who will achieve universal 
jicace and answers, “The disciplined, the dedicated, the pure in heart and the 
gentle in spirit.”/ No machinery which tlie art of man can devise wiH work unless 
there is benind^t the proper temper of mind. *J’o create and maintain that 
temper should be tlie aim of education in civilised society. Plato had a clear 
of trip goal and method of education. Though we may not understand all that 
we read by surrounding ourselves with the work of great minds, a touch of their 
greatness passes on to us winning us “imperceptibly from earliest childhood into 
resemblance, love and harmony wiUi the beauty of reason.” ‘ They sink deeply into 
the recesses of the soul and take a powerful hold of it. He who has been «uij 

brought up therein will have the keenest eye for defects and, feeling a most jusi 

contempt for them, will welcome what is beautiful and gladly receive it into ms 
soul, and feed on it, and grow to be noble and good ; and he will rigli^y reje( 
and hate all that is ugly, even in his childhood before he has come to the ag^ 
reason, and when reason comes, he will welcome her ardently, because this nas^c 
his upDri|iging” (Republic p. 401). TWe are no mechanical cures for psychoiog 
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maladies. If the world is suffering from stcknoss of spirit, we have to cure it. India has 
her proud herita^ and is broadbased on the central culture of mankind. We are 
n rootless people deriving a licklo inspiration from transient fashions. We have been 
taught the transience of mere material wealth and the transcendent imi>ortanoe of 
the spirit in man. We must vindicate that spirit against the doadwciglit of 
circumstance. Indian culture has stood for the ideal bi freedom of thought and 
worship,^ though there were periods in which allegiance to this ideal was weak and 
others in which it suffer^ etdipsc. It welcomed the .Tews, the Christians, the 
Farsees and the Muslims. It not only allowed them freedom to practise tlicir 
rites and forms of belief but provided facilities for doing so. Its essential aim lias 
been the recognition of universal human worth and dignity, of unity amidst 
diversi^, of co-operation despite differences. 

We are demanding a more equitable social order. We can achieve it only if 
we plan our ediicatk>n properly and strive to eliminate the sources of inequities and 
injustices. -Education is the means for tlic reconstitution of society. If we are to 
prepare ourselves for a democratuj order, our education must have in view the 
development of ehch and every individual, as a producer, as a citizen, as a human 
being. He must have opportunity to develop to the utmost his innate ability and 
genius — ^jihysical, mental and spiritual. Equality of opportunity is the basic principle 
of democracy and that can be realised only if we nave faith in the dignity of the 
human soul. 

The present war is said to be a conflict between democracy and the evil things 
opposed to it. It is not, however, a straight struggle between democracy and 
tyranny, not a clean fight between good and evil, or right and wrong. Wo will bo 
more correct if wo say that it is a conflict between some measure of truth and 
falsehood, between unfulfilled law and bnitc force, between tlic whis))ers of human 
conscience and the call of the wild jangle. In the present circumstances, thb 
chances of upbuilding this world arc bound up with the victory of the allies. We 
are directly ii^terestcd in the triumph of order over chaos, of liberty over 
enslavement. India, therefore, is wholeheartedly on the side of Britain, America 
and Russia in this conflict with Nazism. But if Britain has not been able to 
mobilise, not the material icaources but the moral forces, it is because she is 
unwilling even in this critical hour to apply the principles of democracy to India. 
Naturally there arc people who contend that the war is an imperialist war for the 
defence of this straggling ramshackle system of domination, finance, trade and 
ttadition : the British Empire. The love of liberty which contact with British 
institutions has bred in us cannot be torn out of our soul. Political subjection is 
moral degradation, not for countries overrun by Hitler but for countries which are 
in a dependent position like India. In the last half of the 17th Century, Ixiibnitx 
who lived his best years between two great wars wrote : “By shameful submission 
men’s minds will be progressively intimidated and rrushed till they become at last 
incapable of all feeling. Inured to ill-treatment and habituated to near it patiently 
they will end by regarding it as 4 fatality which they can do iiothing but endure. 
All will go together down the broad high road to slavery”. To ask India to light 
for Britain simply because the Nazis will be worse is not fair to Britain or to India. 
Are we to stand up for Britain simply beemusc wc must avoid the worse altcriiativo 
of Nazi despotism ? Before it is too late, I hope, Britain will establish her good 
faith at the bar of history, by implementing her many pledges and declaring that 
India, not at soiae undatea future but immediately after the war, be a free and 
e(iual country in the commonwealth of nations. 

Victory over Nazi Germany is not enough. We must win the peace and not 
lose it as we did in the l^t war. It will be an utter waste of much material 
treasure and precious human life, if we revert back to pre-war conditions. All tlie 
belligerente speaks of a new order but there is no agreement about its character. It 
must be democratic in an essential sense. It must be a world in which all nations, 
strong and weak, are free and all races white and coloured have opportunity for 
self-euiression and development. ^ 

Graduates of the year, you will soon face the cares and anxieties of life. 
We are intellectually poor, inwardly torn, profoundly uneasy and ignorant of the 
future. There are forebodings of evil. The bonds that unite us are rudely sundered 
by politic!. We have a small but influential minority of leaders who depend 
for their existence on Indian disunity or at any rate profit by it and, 
feel DO sort of longing for Indian freedom and unity. Gur one purpose should ^be 
to see* India unit^ tranquil and gracious with a new way of life. Inaia, 
impoveriilind and hMaased, the prey of schism and division must be rsissa to a 
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bftppy And prosperouB condition wi^ internAl unity and illaminaiion of spirit 
f bare youth will have opportunity and age security. We must cut through the 
confnsiona created by the shortsighted politicians and the timid careerists who 
play upon old prejudices. We must strive for the great ideals of economic 
justice, social equality and political freedom. For them hard work, self-control, 
and effective propaganda are essential. Our chief weapMons are commonsense, sanity 
and coolness. The Universities are here to equip us with them. It does not matter 
if we fail in our attempt, for the meaning of life is not in accomplishment as in 
the effort to grow better. We roust dare to fail before we can hope to succeed. 
This age has no parallel for the magnitude of its enterprisee for those who would 
bo men, and 1 do hope and pray that you will quit yourselves like men. 


The Dacca University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Speech hy Dr, Mahtmdar^ Vice-Chancellor, 
at the Annual Co?ivocation of the University (tf Dacca held on the 25th, November 
W41. 

After reviewing in brief outline the work of the University daring the Inst 
session. Dr, Majumdar said*:— 

Unfortunately, the normal academic life of the University was rudely disturbed 
by the communal disturbances which broke out in the city towards the middle of 
March. Although the University area remained unaffected for a period of nearly 
four weeks, the situation in the town rendered it impossible to continue the classes 
or complete the University examinaiions which had already begun. The matter 
reached a climax on Sunday, April 13, when at about 12 noon a young student 
named Motaharuddin Ahmad was fatally stabbed within the University campus. 
This brutal murder created such a tense situation that we wece forced to close 
down the University and further postj^ne the University examinations for a period 
of two months. The continued disturDances in the city and the utter dislocation of 
its normal life and activities also com^^elled the University to cancel its invitation 
to the Indian Science Congress to hold its next session at Dacca. The decision, 
arrived at with great reluctance and regret, has unfortunately been fully justified 
by subsequent events. 

' When the University reopened after an interval of two months signs were 
reassuring and we resumed our normal work with high hopes. U>i fortunately the 
orgies of riot and murder broke out again in full fury before two weeks were over, 
and once more the work of the University had to be suspended for more than 
twD weeks. This recrudescence of disturbances was specially unfortunate for the 
University, as it was the time fos the new admissions and the students were natur- 
ally scared away from Dacca. There can be hardly any doubt that the prolonged 
and repeated communal clashes have dealt a severe blow to the future growth of 
this University, and it is difficult to say how long it will take the University to 
recover from this terriiilc set-back. 

For reasons, which are obvious, I would not enter into any discussion about 
the origin or incidents of the communal riot. At the same time it is unwise to 
ignore an event which has worked so deeply on the feelings, emotions and judg- 
ment of all during a considerable period of the session under review. Tt has not 
only seriously affected the University life, but has served as an acid test of the 
value of University education as measured by its influence in developing healthy, 
moral and intellectual ideals and forming character and personality. I, therefore, 
consider it to be a suitable occasion for making a few general observations on the 
aims and ideals of University life which have been brought into prominence by 
the recent happenings at Dacca. Particularly as the need for the same is also 
emphasised by momentous events happening at the present moment in other 
parts of the world. 

It may appear preposterous to compare the events in Dacca and its neigh- 
bourhood in recent times with what is haimening in Europe. But one may easily 
discern some common basic elements. In both, the thing that has been nicwt 
staggering to humanity is the case and readiness with which man throws away the 
thin mask of his much vaunted culture and civilisation, and reveals the unadultera- 
ted briUe in him, raging with the same elemental passions as markw him out 
when ho first emerged into human form, taking frenzied delight, and idling a 
sense of triumph, in indicting cruelties on individuals or masses of fellow numan 
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beingi. »nd commiUiapi iadiscriminate destraotion and devastation of proDerty . 
QU a large scale with all the accompanying horrors. r j ^ 

It is a great though |>ainful revelation. It at once humbles to the dust all 
oiir pride in our culture and civilisation, our wonderful aohieveiuenls in various 
domains of knowledge and the man’s great triumph over forces of nature. We 
stand. ^ struck ^ with awe. at the brink of a deep abyss, which seems to draw 
irresistibly to its bottomless deep the whole of mankind with all his magnificent 
handiwork of counties ages. 

In a crisis like this the salvation of man depends on invoking and clinging 
to the highest ideal and spiritual force that he can master. Tliere is no room now 
for platitudes and commonplace or half-hearted attempts at tinkering remedies. Nor 
is there any time for despair or pessimism. We must not be content with merely 
lamenting what man has made of man. but should put our heads together to find 
out what man may yet make of man. 

This is the greatest task to-day for the intellectual and spiritual aristocracy 
of the world. Few though they be. on their shoulder lies tlie great responsibility 
of saving mapkifid from the impending doom. In this noble task the University 
must take its due share. Indeed it can only be achieved through education. broa£ 
based on th^ higher instincts of man ana designed to bring out the best and the 
noblest in him. A steady campaign is going on all over the world to reduce liter* 
ature and all forms of intellectual activity to serve the purposes of propaganda. 
It is the proper fiinciion and proud privilege of tlie University to rise above this 
ephemeral phenomenon and to brush aside the cobweb of untruths and half-truths 
which parade as ideals and thrive on their appeal to the baser instincts of man. 
It should always hold up before its students those ideals and standards of life 
whose values have stood the test of time and those canons of conduct which are 
of eternal worth. The German youth, thoroughly ^^ermeated with the pernicious 
tenets of the Nazi doctrines constitutes the real strength of Hitler, and offers a 
striking example .of the influence exercised by education tipou the destinies of a 
nation. One oi the first acts of Hitler was Ip satihmie the entire educational 
system of Germany with Nazi ideals with the result that the Gennaii youth have 
been thoroughly inoculated with a passionate faith in ideals and staiidardi of life 
fundamentally different from those which are genei^ly acoeptod as correct all over 
the world. The proverbial zeal of a new convert that has intoxicated the Nazis 
constitutes the gravest peril to the whole world. Modern Germany thus teaches 
us how largely the educational system and ideals of a country sha^ not only its 
own destiny but, in a sense, that of the world at large. We cannot, therefore, be 
too cautious in guarding against the evils of a propagandist system of education. 
The best way to prevent it is to put education on the broad basis of humanity and 
to emphasise those eternal truths and principles of life and conduct which constitute 
the very foundation of human civilisation. It is in this way alone, through proper 
education imparted by the University, that the youth may feel the urge of the 
higher spirit in him and triumph over the allurements of pet^ sordid interests 
which easily fascinate his imagination and excite his interest. The distinguishing 
criterion of University education is its humanism which carries with it not only 
a mode of thinking but also a way of living. It accepts reason as its arbiter and 
also certain principles like truth, iustice, equity, goodwill, charity, kindness and 
honesty as guides of conduct. 

liie need for such an education and view of life was never greater than 
to-day, when mankind shows dangerous symptoms of relapse into barbarism. The 
animal instincts are getting the better of him, and the forces of evil and darkness 
are steadily increasing in ominous proportions. Upon the UniverBitius, more than 
anywhere else, lies the great responsibility of kindling that divine spark in man 
that will ultimately carry him safely through the deep gloom which surrounds 
him to-day on every side. 

To you, the graduates of the University, my parting message is that you 
should find out that divine spark in you and make that your sole guide in this 
dark hour of trial. Your training and education in this University would be of 
little worth if it does not teach you to rise above the passions and instincts m 
the moment, and firmly grasp at those fundamental tenets and principles on which 
human civilisation is based jmd which make life worth living. There is a divine 
"park in each of you, but it needs be ignited before it can be a driving fegee in 
your life. Ignorance, prejudice and passions conceal this divine spark in man and 
broken before you can get at it. Your first task should, 
fherefore^ be to purify your mind of these, evil forces so that you may .take a 
45 
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jMt view of men and things. The snpieme test of this purification is Tonr 
willingness and ability to raise your voice against all iniquities, opmessioni 
outrages and atrocities, irrespective of all conriderations of caste, creed and 
community, simply because they ofTend the dignity of man. To use a phraseidoirv 
which has now become rather common in poUrical spheres, your rallvinir m 
should be “man first." The University, as ito very naiM implies, shod! S 
univertal in ite outlook, and at thta formative period of your life you must be 
imbued with the high ideals of humanity. To serve the cause of humanity should 
be your first consideration and other narrower and smaller interests must 
subordinated to this supreme duty. 

To-day the whole world presents a scene of lust, greed and brute force 
triumphing over equity, justice and other noble instincts of man. A power 
intoxicated with success challenges the freedom of the world and the dignity 
of mankind. We cannot remain a passive looker on for, even apart from general 
coiiBiderations, the evil forces are making long strides towards our own home. Let 
there be no mistake about it, this force of evil, if left uncballengfd, will overwhelm 
us and undermine the whole foundation of civilisation throughout the world 

To-day there are abundant signs, and he who runs may vend them, that the 
freedom of thought, words, and deeds, so long as they do not interfere with similar 
freedom of others, and the rights of individuals to form groups and communities 
of their own free choice, and to live according to their own ideas and traditions so 
long as they let others live similar lives— these are the fnndamental bases of 
civilised existence which have been established after centuries of efforts, toils, and 
exertions* These ideals are universally recognised to be the true foundations of 
human life, and even where they are violated in practice, homage is paid to them 
in theory, holding out hopes of their universal acceptance as the goal of human 
progress. 

To-day these ideals are beinp; openly challenged by a new order of things in 
which might alone will be right. To avert this grave peril tOt humanity all the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world should rally under a common banner. Already 
there are clear indications on all sides that the need of presenting a united 
front for the common cause of humanity is being realised more and more. 

Should India fail to tiike her due share in the Freedom Front that is being 
organised for a final trial of strength with forces of barbarity 7 That is the 
question which each of you must put to yourself, as you pass out of the portals 
of the University. Your duty in this Buj}reme hour of man’s life, and the nature 
and extent to which you can dedicate yourself to this noble cau8e-*thcso are 
problems to be solved by yourself alone kjBepitig in mind the fundamental principles 
of life with which University education should have endowed you. To-oay your 
life begins in a critical pjjiase of human history and you may well feel dismayed 
at the dark prospecli But if the situation presents difficulties and responsibilities 
of ail abnormal nature, it also offers splendid Opportunities of proving your worth. 
Optimism is the virtue and privilege of youth, and 1 hope that would never 
forsake you. Full of hope and courage you should face the realities of life and 
1>lay the noble part that is allotted to you by nature and man. In whatever 
situation you may find yourself, never forget that there is a divine spark in you 
which distinguishes you from animals and should be the sole guide of your life. 
Above all, cherish the nigh ideals of freedom, freedom of thought and judgment, 
and remember the <. service you owe to humanity. I^et your will and actions be 
shaped by their dictates alone. You would then steer clear of all pitfalls in your 
onward march of life and bring renown to yourself and credit and distinction to 
your Alma Mater, 

H, E. the Governor’s Address 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Oovernor's Speech at the 
Annual Convocation of the Dacca University held on the S6th. November 194 L 

I am glad that the year 1941 has not passed without giving me the opportunity 
of paying my second formal visit to this University, postponed though it nas been. 
To-day I am returning to Dacca to surroundings now familiar to me. 1 am 
grateful to you Mr. Vioe-Chancellor for your kind welcome, and can assure you 
of my lasting interest in the welfare of Uiis University.^. Your address bears witneBS 
to thw vitality and enterprise of the University in the introduction of new courses 
designed to meet the needs of the day and in Che provision of facilities for 
expansion, alt of which are signs of a rapid and sound development 

It is not my intention to speak at any length of the disturbances in Dsect 
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la/ tpeed be iooomplete without aone rtferenoe to ercute whieh 
iMve offec^, the Univenity ao cloaely. llie point I wiah to make, howeTcr, i^ 
that the Uni?«mty muat on no acGOiint allow Itaelf to become diacoutaKcd or 
intimidated by sporadic outbreaks of barbarism. On the contrary, these events have 
nlfbrctod a great opportunity for the University to make its vcipht and influence 
felt in support of those principles for which it stands. I'he murder of a student 
within these grounds should raise a tide of indignation and determination that 
disorder shall stop, and any weakening on the part of an institution pledged to 
maintain civilised principles only offers encouragement to the goonds elements. The 
situation in Germany referred to by the Vice-Chancellor is different in that 
Universities themselves, as centres of thought and influence, have become poisoned 
by barbarous philosophy and propaganda. Here the barbarism lurks outside, and 
the University^ must see that it is strong enough to ensure its suppression. 

To-day is a - day of “good-byear and farewells**. Those who remain will 
continue their studies in a XJniverBity which, as your address has indicated, Mr, 
Vice-Chancellor, is expanding and adapting itself to modern needs. Those who 
leave are entering iuto a world changing rapidly under the stress of events. 
India too is a chai^ging country, being speedily induBtrialiBcd in providing arms, 
ammunition and equiqment for those who, to the North, Bouth, East and West of 
us, whethOT on land or on sea, are out to defend this great country. To-day we 
are faced with the picture of guns pointed towards us and our main task is to put 
them out of action and thus prevent the risk of attack on this country which haa 
known peace for 150 years. Although 1 am but a comparative newcomer to Bengal, 

1 have learnt how much all in this Province love homo and everything that home 
means. I know that many of you would like to be up in the front line taking 
an active part in the defence of your motherland. But to you 1 would say that a 
Government which sends a single soldier into the field ill-equipped and not armed 
with the most modern weapons, is not worthy of confidence. Whereas in the olden 
days manpower was the dccidiug factor of battle, now it is the power and quality 
of modern weapons : guns, macriine guns, rifles, together with miscellaneous arma- 
ment. For example, a modern division going into the field needs 40,000 different 
items of equipment and relics almost entirely on mechanical transport ; and the 
factor which limits the size of an army is not the number of men available, but 
the extent to which weapons and equipment can be manufactured and maintained 
for the use of those men, Tiie soldiers in the front line, who are now defending 
India, depend upon us behind tliem to produce nil they need and to get our 
production to them. In a total war, all alike are imiilicated, and the honour aifd 
glory which was formerly the monopoly of those at the front are now shared 
equally with those behind who are toiling hard to keep the forces supplied. Many 
of you leaving this University may find yourselves able to contribute to the 

defence of this country in various ways. Borne of you mav join the active forces, 

others the technical services and sUU others may work in mdustriGS )>roducing the 
rieceBsiticB of the Army in the fleld; Whatever may be your task, you will know 
that you are taking part in the fight to free India from the Nazi menace. You 
all know the policy of Nozi Aryan domination as described in "Mein Kanipf" and 
illustrated by the behaviour of the Nazis in every country they have overrun. 
Therefore, you will appreciate the urgent necessity of preventing this menace from 
encroaching on this country. 

A time has now been reached when men are beginning to think in terms 

of a better world after victory has been won. This will be a world in which 

you, whom I am addressing, will take a part and its success will depend greatly 
on your ^ucation and attitude. It will be a world of wider opportunities 
demanding a wider outlook and calling for initiative, energy and the co-operative 
spirit. The development of industrial effort in Bengal has already reached an 
extent uuthought-of two years ago. It will be for you to see that industries 
built up on the demand for war production do not die for want of enterprise. 
Remember that the industrial revolution which changed the face of history in 
Britain and the West at the beginning of the last century wos not a gift from 
Government, but was the direct result of a creative effort which look full advantage 
of new-found resources and opportuiiitieB. Apart from industry, JBengsI possesses 
agricultural resources which might be the envy of the world, but which could 
almost be described as new-found, since it is only in recent years that their value 
has come to be properly appreciated. 'I’liis aj»pr€ciation will grow aim will, i 
hope, be assisted by the College which 1 oixiitd in Uiis city earlier this year, 
its graduates wifi serve the Interests of the prime industry of this Province, the 
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Induitij which it the bttit of life : affnculture. In all branches of public actirity 

e ere it scope for new blood, ana it is for you to supply that blood. Gone are 
e days when two or three well-tried professions formed the normal outlet to a 
University career, just as they were gone In England by the end of the last War. 
The needs of to-day are an intelligent understanding of world affairs, a proper 
grasp of the interdependence of different parts of the world as a result of the 
conquest of distance by speed ; and a world-outlook as opposed to a village-outlook. 
The men who will develop civilisation in this modem world need vigorous and 
adaptable minds, energy, enterprise, couri^e, and with them tolerance and charity. 

I will not keep you longer before calling on 8ir. 6. Badhakrishnan to deliver 
his address, nor will I elaborate Uis well-merited tribute which you, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, have paid to one who, although not belonging to this Province 
and no longer a dweller in it, have nevertheless for many years enriched Bengal 
with his many gifts. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir C, F. Raman at the 
annual convocation of the Patna University held on the 2(tth^ November 194 

Sir C. V. Raman began his address by touching the character of Markeudaya 
of the Purans. Therefrom he showed that devotion and purposiveness were 
required for the youths to become successful men to serve the great cause, earth 
needs. Markeiidaya, born with a lease of sixteen years* of life, was just bein^^ 
snatched away by Yama, the Qod of Death. But Markendaya’s devotion to 81iiva 
made the latter appear and bless Markendaya to live as ever youthful. The 
Btory waa an indication of man’s thirst for knowledge and to overcome and 
control the forces of Nature. Man’s quest was deathless and without any end. It 
was a start for a communion of knowledge with infinity. This quest took a man 
to the highest level of humanity. This quest and hunger of knowledge took ub to 
the highest plane of human activities. 

The story of human civilization is now lost in flints and broken stone chips 
and a vague glimpse is now possible. From an ancient zoological species has been 
transformed the man’s intellect, which put him higher in the scale of life. With 
the ceaseleBB fight against Nature’s forces, man’s intellect grew gradually. Ee wbb 
trained to handle tools, and dig out earth for water. This devotion and purpoBive- 
ness put him to win against Nature’s exploits. Because of intellect, a l^iipreme 
type of life in the planet of men was possible. 

The speaker said people knew very little of the development of human 
civilization. A misty and dim idea could only be possible so far. Extensive 
researches were being .carried throughout. Borne said Egypt was the last and 
first home of man’s civilization and others told different stories. In the process 
of development of human culture and civilization China, India and Crntrai 
America and others bad their respective roles to play. Indians, becauBe of 
their ancient civilized outlook, had weakness for both India and China, tlie 
imitators of progress and civilization. 

The speaker emphasised the need of playing important role in practical life. 
Human knowledge went into two channels. A section of the primitive men 
sought for food and they furrowed earth, and some sailed in the ocean for colonics 
and wealth. Borne of them took to artifice to make utensils and some weaved to 
produce clothes, and other perhaps carved out graceful ornaments. In the second 
channel, were those who did not rise from the University of life but took to a 
different branch of learning. They were ibe first witch-doctors of. the world, and 

g hilosopbers and saints. They also like the others played a great part in the 
istory of human civilization. The latter were feared and through a natural 
evolution Uiey turned to serve mankind. It was from the saints and philosopbeis 
and physicians and physicists that man really needed immediate training. /I he 
handicraftsmen were obviously meant for a frontal attack against nature. Cjeai 
achievements had been possible out of the joint efforts of these two types of men. 
The yearning of communion with the infinite was needed at Uiis hour of crisis. 

Ancient history and arcJiaeology and other brau^es of scientific learning 
would f inspire modern men for a great achievement. Greece and Babylon and 
'Mobenjedaro must live in eternal history to pull up men from morass. He 
referred to the great Archemedis who would live through all ages to hu 
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up VM to seientifie mirAcles. He beinK % master mind must guide human 
progress. • 

Indians unlike others had a great progress in ancient times end in the 
domidn of liathematics, Algebra, Astronomy and others. India was Urn pioneer 
and inveniot of many sciences. An ancient famelcss Raman iijnm, who discovered 
the significance of ^Tero, was one of those great ancient Indian intellecMual minds. 
Aryabhatta, Barahamibir, Pataniaii, NagaiVuna. he said, were a few names which 
would live in the history of human civilization. 

The speaker wantra us not to hate everything which was not Iiuiinn. It is 
a sacred task to see that all was utilised for the upkeep and iiourishment of the 
growth and progress of humsii civilization and culture. He snid that the country 
which had no past worth it, could never rise and India should never run 
despondent as she carries behind a tale of great glory— a glory of greater civili- 
zation which any of the lands could have been proud of. He paid great tributes 
to the noble Italian artist— Leonardo de Vinci — who shone in darkness. He drew 
a graphic picture showing that how he could rise to servo the hninanity as a 
painter, as a sculptor and as a forerunner of modern scientific thought in aviation. 
Europe live to cherish the ideals of the great minds and intellects while India 
preferred to stay back in wilful neglect of the past and in the inaction for 
building up of a great future. 

History, which only taught the vice of colonial expansion and asked men 
to be another Napoleaii or Chengiz Khan or a Censer was not the type of history, 
world and India needed to-dny. Marauders and conquerors were not the inie 
representatives of the human spirit, which reached the greatness of humanity. 
He regarded Arebimedis as the greatest of all names which ought to guide the 
destiny of human race. The creators and benefactors, who sought coinmuniuu 
with nature only to wrest from it the best to give to the human progress, 

were always immortals. Gonquerers were no guides of human progress, as they 

unmade human civilization, it was necessary that men followed tiic great dead 
that men found *who wanted to reach mankind to the greatest height of civilization 
and progress. It was pity that people did not know the name of those (^rest 
Hindus who contributed to the world’s civilization. It was natural that the woild 
did not acknowledge the great minds, as she was very frugal and faltering nt 
straight acceptance of facts. 

Sir C. Y. Raman, speaking of the Australia’s groat scientific mind, Mendel, said 
that how this Roman Catholic priest, through his expcrinients of growing peas 
contributed considerably to the growth of Biology. It took twenty years for the 
obscure man to come out with his truth. World owed him to-day a great deal for 

its progress. Nature being a stern mistress, it was desirable that men worked hard 

and earned rewards for the labour. Nature never gave anything to them who only 
loved her for the favours she could bestow. From the sweat of brow, one needed 
to carve out one’s future and bring her under bis control for the betterment of the 
world. The speaker quoted the story of isolation of Radium by Madame ('uric. 'Huh 
was, he said, one of the greatest ncliiovemeiits in human history, done by a female in 
poverty and neglect. To-day Madame Curie’s name is an everyday watchword 
sung in praise and gratitude. 

He wanted young men to read stories of triumphs of man’s life, slorics of 
supreme heights to whi^ man must move and must express opinions and write 
ihesia to help scientific advanccmeiits. Youths should always challenge aiul not 
follow blindly. He wanted them to do wonders in the domain of elcclrous and 
protons and even challenged the speaker himself to belie any of his expciinieiils if 
possible. If they preferred to be in obscurity, they must assert with facts and witli 
tact. Tact, he said, was the economy of truth. 

Referring to the life of Galillio, he said desjule torture and tormenls, (hdillio 
lived to contribute to the world’s civilization even in prison while Bruno was burnt 
alive lor his bold but tactless assertion of truth. Dealing with the great ocliicvc- 
meuts of Ahring despite coli starvation and neglect, Bir C. V. Bam an said that 
hiB works lie embodied in to-day’s scientific progress and in Ids aiatuc. Knowledge 
had not a warm reception in this world, which was still too vulgar. But Ihcic 
were always men to give message to their fellowmcn, to help the piogrcss of 
knowledge. 

World's wealth did not lie in money bnt in intellect. Kvrn a man became a 
monarch of the virmin-infested world, he could never live without apidicalion of 
tntellect. Brutes and< virmins were mau’s enemies and knowledge was nccessaiy to 
guard against them. Number of human beings was insignificant to tbo^ of the 
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vimins and pesU. The virminB were man’s compeiitora. Hence men should be 
sraichful with intellect against their onslaugnts. Science helped them in this fight 
against the enemies of mankind. It allured the man to live to realise that life was 
dynamic and not static. A static man or a nation was doomed if both of them 
failed to be wide awake of the speed and progress. 

If India and China showed respect to science in the pest, It is all the more 
necessary that they were more responsive to the scientific march of the world. 
Science was dynamic force in a man's life and therefore the speaker wanted India's 
youths to be vanguards of human progress. He asked the youths to build up a 
pure scientific outlook in life and to bring a change in the sytem of education 
which would make them more happy and successful. Go operation of leaders in 
science ahd their followers was to make great strides in human progress. He 
wanted every young man irrespective of sex to realise that life being dynamic 
should never be wasted and every inch of education must be utilised to help the 
speed sud progress of human civilization. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The followirw is the text of the Address delivered by Lt.-Col, T, J, Kedar, 
B. A.t LJu, R., L, A,^ Vice-Chancellor^ at the Twentieth Convocation of the 
Nagpur University held on the 29th, November 1941, 

After reviewing the work of the University in the domain of education, 
Mr. Kedar said 

But what avails it a young man who has got his degree and even preserved 
bis soul, but has lost his body i We are not satisfied with what we are doing in 
this respect : physical excreises, inter-collegiate matches, athletic evcnts—cven 
wrestling and boxing which we are shortly introducing^ these by themselves arc 
valueless, if tliey have not succeeded in creating among our young men a passion 
for keeping clean and vigorous the tools with which Nature has el^uipped them for 
the struggle for existence. And, indeed live as we do in a world resounding witli 
the clash of arms, we require man-made weapons too. It is perhaps a sign of the 
times that the Chancellors and Vice-Chancellors of Universities should have 
bestowed on them the military ranks of Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel. My 
ambition, however, is to see these ranks within the reach of our graduates. 1 want 
to see every young man who seeks to obtain a degree at my hands to satisfy me 
that he has, besides j^assing his examinations, imbibed something of thq martial 
spirit and discipline. Ex])anBion of the University Training Corps is the obvious 
step for achieving this object, but the mills of Government grind slow and 
hesitant. As a sei'ond alternative, the University passed an ordinance requiring 
every student prosecuting a course for his first degree to undergo a test in 
shooting. This involved no burden on the public purse ; but for reasons of 
policy, which it is difiicult to appreciate, the requisite sanction of Government for 
the purpose has not been fortlicoming. Time is, however, on our side and the 
Atheniau and Spartan conceptions of education must coalesce into each other. VVe 
must revert to the old Mahabharat ideal of a student so beautifully cxiu-esscd in 
the following verse : 

(In the front, the four Vedas ; at his back, the bow with arrows ; on one side 
the spiritual force achieving its object through the might of words, on the otlier 
side, physical prowess achieving its end through the use of arrows ) 

This brings me to tlie burning topic of the day. Whatever you may do 
hereafter, you must have an ideal of freedom before you. Of necessity, this freedom 
has got to be political, but it must preserve your national tradition and secure 
liberty of opinion for all. This can only be done under a democratic system ana 
under no other system. At the same time you must remember that national 
patriotism is not enough for maintaining, if not securing, political freedom, ^ou 
ought to have a wider outlook and the challenge of Hitler to the political 
of sovereign states has got to be met. The present war is an eyeopener and i* ha* 
revealed that the idea of completely independent national sovereignty is 
a desirable nor a possible one. The new world which will be evolved out of me 
war will be a world of Federation of Democracies, for the great industrial revolution 
that has taken place in the field of war has made it impossible for any one natj^i 
to Burfive in a war witii a bigger and more powerful nation bent on aggressioi . 
It is pertinent to note ^he observations of a famous English author » to 
connection ; 
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*^The idea of nationlity which, with that of democracy, dominated the political 
pattern of man’s lives throiichout Uie nineteentU century, despite its temporary 
reTiral in the war of 1914—18 which gave birth to so many small nation States, hiii 
no revolutionary place in the twentieth century. That is not to say that national 
patriotism will not survive this war and that it has not, still, in some of its 
manifestations an important and valuable part to play in tlic history of mankind. 
But it is to say that the idea which so much typified nineteenth century democracy 
that freedom meant national freedom, that indeiiendencc meant soverci^ii 
independence of national groups, however small, that the nation-state was tlio sme 
vessd within which the great conception of democracy could be contained, has 
ceased to be a revolutionary idea.** 

If then federation is a necessity, and if wo must have a federation of 
democracies you have to consider whether the British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations will not be <00 ideal pattern for your acceptance. 

Unity In Demoeraey 

It is said that complete unity is essential for the existence of u democracy. It 
is urged that since the attainment of complete unity is well-nigh impossible, ^cre 
is no hope of establishing a democracy in tnis country. I would ask you not to be 
carried away by despair. Complete unity never exisUHl and will never exist in any 
democracy, what we have got to find is a basic unity. Is there no unity so far 
as the political goal is concerned ? Is there no unity so far as religious ideal is 
concerned ? Is there no unity about tlie need of iiKlustrialisation ? Is there no 
unity on the doctrine of equal opiwtiinities for all ? The Indians are united in 
the fundamentals of the moral and material progress of the Indian Society and 
though there has been occasional tension we need atta(di no exaggerated importanc^o 
to it. I do not believe that the arithmetical proportions for whic^h contlict is waged 
in certain quarters can be and will be allowed to veto the i>oUtical advancement of 
the whole people^ 

Toleration and Compromise 

I must, however, emphasise that unity will never grow within a democracy 
unless there is a frank recognition of dUforeiices of opinion and itercst. It moans 
a cultivation of a habit of mind which will ensure tolcrain^c and a spirit of 
compromise. These are the essontial foundations of a dcmo(*ratic government. Wo 
must in this matter imitate the British ])eop]e who have best developed this habit 
of mind. Mr. Francis Williams says that this characteristic political tolerance 
of the Rritish people is the result rather of good fortune than of deliberate striving. 

1 1 is possible we may not have that good fortune but we (*au certainly strive 
for it and I do not see any insuperable obstaido in achieving the result. 

Insistence on Bisefpline 

It is my duty, however, to give you a warning that freedom cannot and will 
not be realised by mere indulgence in loose talk or half-bakcil slogans. It will call 
forth the exercise of rigorous discipline. Discipline and freedom are inseparable 
from each other. They belong to the great antinomies which, ns Dr. Whitehead 
has shown in his beautiful essay on the subject, pervade our intellectual as well as 
moral life. But the whole art of life consists in harmonizing the two, in making 
our journey to the ideal, a rhythmic movement of disciplined freedom. The rhythm 
can ne attained only by constant searching to heart and conscious endeavour. The 
golden mean for that celestial harmony must vary in life from sphci-e to sphere. 
We shall, for example, be only misleading ourselves if wc seek guidance in educa- 
tion irom false analogies drawn from politics or industry. But it is possible of 
achievement by races as well as by individuals. The island home of liberty in the 
West, has also, in the honour of its crisis, proved itself to be a true sanctuary of 
real discipline. If there is one point on which those who lead and those who oppose 
the great irresistible movement for Indian freedom are agreed, it is that frcetlom 
without self-contrid is as much a curse to a people as to an individual. It has 
been truly said : 

“Where Order deigns to come 

Her flUter Liberty cannot be far.” ^ ^ , . . . , j 

Shall I also say that discipline is essentiaUy character ? A beautiful story is told 
in the Mahahharat and I cannot resist the temptation of quoting it. Oace upon 
a time Indra became jealous of the prosperity of the Asura King Frahlad. He 
went to Frahlad in the guise of a Brahman and begged him to make a small gift 
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The Brahman wanted only the of character from Prahlad which the latter felt 
no hesitation in parting with. As soon as the promise was made, there came out 
from the body oi Prahlad a human form and when asked who it was, the answer 
came that it was Strength ; within a few minutes, another human form came out 
and the answer was that it was Wealth. Both the humanjorms declared that 
they would not reside where Character did not reside. There is a great moral 
in this story and I commend it to you. 

Demoeratle Belief 

When 1 ask you, my young friends, to consider the claims of democracy, I 
want you to focus your attention on the firm rock of its belief : 

‘That all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights ; that among these rights are life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness ; that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men 
deriving their just rights from the consent of the governed ; that whenever any 
form of government became destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it and to institute new government laying its foundation on 
such principles and organising its powers in such forms as to them shidl seem 
most likely to cfiect their safety and happiness.** 

This was the belief expressed in the declaration of American Independence. 
It was echoed in similar language in the first clauses of the rights of man of the 
National Assembly which followed the French Revolution. It was also echoed by 
leaders of the democratic movement in Britain when the political revolution came 
after the British habit more slowly and more constitutionally tlian in cither 
America or France. This belief which is the foundation of democracy aud which 
was enunciated for the first time in 1776 was intended by the leaders of the 
American Revolution to create a new pattern of society ; in other words, a revolu- 
tion in the world. It should be remembered that before 1776 there^had been 
governments by right of birth or by right of wealth, governments by strong men 
or priests or kings or soldiers but never government by the people.* 

Equality— what is means 

I do not want yon to misunderstand the implications of the phrase that all 
men are created equal. What is meant is that although men may differ enormously 
as individuals, yet as members of society they are equals aud they have an 
equal right to decide who shall govern them and to what purpose. 
The least of us has the same right to happiness as the best of us and an, equal 
claim to life and liberty. If society does not recognise those rights then it is 
not ho who is at fault but society ; for these are the ends of society the purposes 
for which it exists and by which alone it is justided. I know that the ideal of 
democracy has received a set-back owing to the failure of the democratic nations 
to give the majority of their members a steady and persistent consciousness that 
they, the people, own the State. They have not succeeded in breaking down the 
distinction between “they** the government and **we’* the ordinary people. But this 
surely is not the failure of democratic belief. It shines with the same eilulgcuee 
with which it did in 1776. May I not hope that this should be a task for the 
rising generation in India and that they should by their united will and effort 
assist in securing a full operation of the democratic belief to the lasting good of 
mankind. Can there be a nobler task than this ? 

Atlantic Charter 

Of late, an acute controversy has started over wbat is called the Atlantic 
Charter. In my humble opinion, the declaration of American Independence, an 
extract from which has been quoted above, is the true Atlantic Charter of demo- 
cracy. The Atlantic Charter of 1941 may be a charter of British and American 
democracy but it is not and cannot be a charter of democracy as such. I think 
it may be permissible in a limited sense to talk of British democraev, American 
democracy or Indian democracy but when ,we talk of the charter of democracy, 
it must be with reference to the principles enunciated in 1776 by the fathers of 
modern democracy. Democracy being the political affirmation of the importance 
of the common man, any attempt to whittle down the charter of democracy is 
likely to prove disastrous to democracy itself. I do not think the people of Britain 
or Amertsa will countenance such an attempt. We must have, however, patience. 

To-day, most of you may be feeling relieved of the nuisance of^ timertablcB, 
text^books aud tutors. But the liberty Uiat you thus obtain will have to ne 
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controlled by other reetninte appropriate to your new station in life. Yon will 
have to forge ftn yourpeU new bonds, tender and true, wide and strong. * 

Benadietfon 

My yoong friends, you attain your academic majority today, on which the 
whole ConTooaUon joins me in conp;ratulating you. But this imposes on you even 
greater responsibilities. By your achievements we shall be judged, by your failures 
we shall be censured, by your success we shall be blessed. And so 1 repeat once 
again and pray that you show yourselves worthy of the University. May the 
choicest blessings of Providence, in all their freshness and fullness, be showered 
upon you 1 


The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The follomng is the text of the address delivered hy the Right Honourable 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru P, C., K. C. S. /., if. A., LL,D,, {Allahabad) \ D. C, L.. 
{Oxford) ; D, Litt„ (Benares) ; L*L, 2)., (Osmania), at the Annual Convocation 
of the Benares Hindu University held on the 30th November^ 1941. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the University, Graduates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

liCt me at once say how deeply grateful I am to you for the honour you have 
done me by asking me to address you at this Oonvo<^aticii — an honour wliicli 1. 
appreciate all the more because my association with this University has been only 
nominal and my services to it absolutely nil. I know you have been truly 
generous to me, for a few years ago yen spontaneously conferred on me a degree 
which I feip} I had done nothing to deserve. I also realise that in asking me to 
deliver this address jrou have shown a spirit of tolerance well worthy of a house 
of learning for no one is more conscious than I am of an inherent vice in me. 
I have been practically all my life a dissenter— a non-conformist— in the domain 
of religious and political orthodoxy— in short an intellectual individualist who has 
suffered more than he had any right to expect. 

After a frank confession like this, let me tell yon that my non-conformity baa 
not stood in the way of my appreciation of the noble ideals which have inspired 
the founders of this great institution and which are so earnestly cherished by them 
in their dailv work— ideals which also actuate its teachers and which, 1 sincerely 
hope, ar€ sedulously striven after by the tbousands of young men who have been 
privilej^ed to imbibe the spirit of their Alma Mater in the most formative part of 
their lives. 

Of the founders of this University several have left the scene on their earthly 
activities. They, however, live in our memory. There are some whom wc can 
never forget and to whom we can never pay oiir debt of gratitude. The great name 
of Mra. Annie Besant, the founder of the Central Hindu College, which was the 
nucleus of this University, will occur to everyone. Not a Hindu by birth, she 
became a Hindu by choice and summed up in her life all that is ueHt in Hindu 
philosophy and Hindu thought, and became to many to us, even to those like me 
who never accepted her as a religious or spiritual guide, a beacon-light in the still 
and afterwards stormy waters of politics. Then, there comes back to my mind the 
figure of Bir Bunder Lai — a name honoured in law and in many other departments 
of life besides — but above all for his practical gifts, unbending rectitude, 
unquestionable personal integrity and unadvertised benevolence. Not many men 
of this generation know how more than 25 years ago he willingly placed his 
unrivalled talents at the disposal of this University, how he prepared the outlines 
of the legislation which now governs it, how he removed the suspicions which 
in those far-off days clouded the minds of those in power at Delhi and pirn la, 
how he conquered all opposition, how he piloted the Benares University Bill and 
thus made it possible for this University to be born. That is a name which I 
have always held in the highest veneration. I could easily multiply oth«* names — 
names of generous benefactors from among Princes and commoners—but I retrain. 
But there IS one name, the bearer of whicn is happily with us and that is a name 
which will always remain imperishable in the annals of this University. Itent 
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be B sonrce of inspiration to every one of ns. A living example of what 
faith in one’s ideals can achieve, in him you can see that most rare of thines^a 
well-proportioned combination of lofty idealism and practical realism so ur as 
this tJniversity is concerned. I am sore I am voicing the sentiments of everv 
one in this gatliering and of the entire Hindn community when I say that it is 
our earnest wish and prayer that he may be spared to us and to this University 
for many years to come* 

You will perhaps permit me now to say how difficult I find my task on this 
occasion to be. During the last several years my services have been requisitioned 
by several Universities to deliver convocation addresses. It may be that when a 
man has reached my years it is perhaps presumed that he mii^t have an 
inexhaustible fund of platitudes. It is, however, forgotten that there is hot much 
room for platitudes left in the make-up of a case-hardened lawyer who has 
daily to deal more with the seamy side of life than with the bright. I sometimes 
think that the time has come when Indian Universities should seriously think 
as to whether they could not dispense with ceremonial addresses on occasions 
of this character. 

There is, ns I have just said, a ceremonial side to our convocations, but 
as I view the whole matter, it seems to me that their serious side is of far 
greater consequence, for while on the one hand your alumni come to take leave 
of you after their five years' stay under your fostering care and protection and 
you send them out declaring to the world that they have earned recognition at 
your hands, they enter the bigger University of the world after leaving your 
portals without knowing how the world is going to treat them. The bigger 
University of life, into which they are about to enter, nas its own tests. I assume 
that you have endowed them with certain intellectual and moral gifts, that you 
have unfolded before them the meandering tale Of humanity, its triumphs and 
failures, its appreciation, howsoever fragmentary, of truth, its failure to avoid 
error, its conquest of nature, its advancement in knowledge, science and civilisation, 
and its relapses into savagery and barbarism. The young men, therefore, whom 
you are sending out today, deserve your best sympatny and support. At the same 
time you too are entitled to expect that the mental and moral equipment, with 
which you are launching them into the uncharted seas of life, may be their shield 
and protection against those perils which are awaiting them. 

1 am rather anxious to speak of those perils and speak of them with absolute 
candour. I have a very vivid recollection of my college days in the early nineties 
of the last century. The Calcutta University had been established in ]j3r)8, the 
Allahabad University had followed in 1887, and by the nineties of the last century 
the i)roccBB of leavening up had been sufficiently long at work in Northern India. 
On toe intellectual side the creed of many of us in those days was summed up 
in the famous lines of Tennyson : « 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 

IjCt the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 

Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day : 

Better fifty years of Europe tha t a cycle of Cathay. 

We in these Provinces bad cut ourselves adrift from our old moorings. 
Sanskrit learning, except perhaps in this holy city, was at its nadir and if over 
wo cared to know what our ancient forefathers thought or said on matters of 
human interest, we placed our hands on the bookshelves of a library to pick out 
the ponderous volumes of the orientalists of the West, the most popular among 
them behig Max Muller. Occasionally the earnest among us satisfied our conscience 
and ’iiatioiial’ pride by acquainting ourselves with the writings of Dr. Bhandarkar 
and Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitter. We found some of them very pleasing, particularly 
so when they led our pride as Hindus, and some of us took Max Muller far too 
seriously and imagined to ourselves that the last word in human wisdom had been 





Iqbal’s voice had not been heard. There were otliers whose emancipated 
intellect) brushed aside all that black learning with a smile and assumed that our 
misguided ancestors lived more in a world, which was far too crowded 
of the spirit and too detaohed from the reality of matter. In short, 
BeU-asBorance of youth reinforced by a supreme ignorance of our past The iigut 
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that came from tlie West was far too daazling for us. We knew sometbing of or 
ebout the peat scientisu of the West* particuUrly those of England, svientisll 
whose ioTenttons or discoveries had led to the growth and development of industrial 
life of the West and given birth to that capitalism in the defence of which a part 
of the mad world and for the destruction of which another part of the same mad 
world , are flying at each other’s tliroat today. This science too* we realised, had 
given it mastery of the seas and established the political domination of the restless 
West over the stagnant and slumbering continents of Asia and Africa, Apart 

from the influence of scientists, which unsettled our minds so much in those 
far-off d^s, I can recall the all-pervading influence of Edmund Burke* and 
particular^ of John Stuart Mill, John Morley and Herbert Spencer on our minds. 
John Stuart Mill’s essays on Liberty, on the Freedom of Woman and Kepreseiha- 
tive Government we/e our political Bibles. You could question them only at the 
risk of being accused by your contemporaries of unforgivable heresy. f)escribiiig 
the state of mind of the ’Eminent Victorians’, who lived and moved in those 
days, of which John Morley was a type, Mr. Churchill says in his ’Great 

Contemporaries’ : 

’’A varied but select society, observing in outward forms a strict, conventional 
morality, advanced its own culture, and was anxious to spread its amenities ever 
more widely through the nation. A sense of safety, a pride in the rapidly o))ening 
avenues of progress, a confidence that boundless blessings would reward political 
wisdom and civic virtue, was the accepted basis upon which the eminent Victorians 
lived and moved. Gan we wonder ? Every forward step was followed by swiftly 

reaped advantages : the wider the franchise, the more solid the btate ; the fewer 

the taxes, the more abundant the revenue : the freer the entry of goods into the 
island* the more numerous and richer were the markets gained abroad. To live 
soberly then, to walk demurely in the sunshino of fortune, to shun external adven- 
tures* to avoid entangling commitments, to enforce frugality upon Governments, to 
liberate the native genius of the country, to let wealth fructify in the pockets of the 
people, to open a career broadly and freely to the talents of every class* these were 
the paths so clearly marked, so smooth, so easy of access, and it was wise and 
pleasant to tread them”. 

John Morley’s serenity of mind and faith in the permanence of the state of 
society, which has been depicted in the above passage by Mr. Churchill, was rudely 
shaken by the ’entrance’ of Great Britain into world war though he had already 
failed to araw the right coiiclusions from the successful challenge which Japan, an 
Asiatic * country, had for the first time thrown to Uiissia. Nevcrlheless it roust be 
admitted that he was true to his convictions. The state of Victorian society and 
its mental make-up, which Mr. Churchill has nainted, is perhaps not wholly true of 
England today, but the point to note is that although we iu India lived 6,000 miles 
away from England, we accepted the ideals of Victorian society in England as 
unchangeable postulates. We hankered after them, and wondered at first that they 
could not be reproduced in India. Of course all this is true only of the intelligent- 
sia of ^ose days, that is to say, that section of the intelligentsia which had come 
under the spell of the West. The rest of the population knew nothing of these 
Blirringa in the throbbing minds of the young men of those days. It worshipped 
its g(M8, as our ancestors had done before, it followed its customs and usages, 
it hated modernism in thought and conduct, and it reconciled itself to its fate 
whenever things went wrong with it. 

While this was the state of our society, say or 60 years ago. influences 
came into being simultaneously, which cannot, and in my opinion should not, be 
ignored. If the Bramho Samaj>-earlier in date— made a limited appeal to the 
intellectual classes in Bengal, the Arya Hamaj under the inspiring personality 
of Bwami Daya Nand made an appeal to a larger section of people in 
Northern India and certain other parts. I am not called upon to discuss its 
principles. It is enough for me to point out that being a proles taut movement 
it threw a challenge to immobile orthodoxy and thus came into conflict with the 
conservative elements. It also came into conflict, as it was bound to, with certain 
proselytising creeds. Nevertheless its influence on the vast masses of Hindu 
fociety was deep and extensive. While on the one hand there were peoide who 
looked upon it not merely as a reformist body but as a body aiming at revolutionis- 
ing certain cherished beliefs and practices* on the o^cr hand there wew others 
who deqonnced it as a. revivalist body. In fairness to it, it must, however, be 
epnfeseed even by those who were and have been critical of it from one pmnt of 
view or the othert that its work in the social and educational fields haw been of 
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immaDsa ralue to the coantry. In may CBse, it was the fint organised movement 
which apart from its religions fervour aimed at social service. Simultaneously, 
%x almost simultaneously with it, came into existence a new school of thought 
represented by the*Theosophical Society, and I very well remember the time when 
those amongst us who thought that India was fast moving away from its ancient 
moorings, sought refuge in occultism and esoteric doctrines and worked as a 
brotherhood under the leadership of men and women born in the West, who were 
in revolt against the ^'materialism” of Europe and found a solace in Uie spiritua- 
lism of the East. It was, and has been, I think, primarily a movement of the 
intellectual classes. Nevertheless it must be admitM even by its critics that its 
work also in social and educational fields has by no means been negligible. Indeed 
more positive language may be need and it may fairly be said that in a Way it led 
to the establishment of this University and many other educational institutions in 
the country and to the revival of much of our forgotten culture. Other religious 
and social reformers sprang up. I shall not refer to them in detail but shall con- 
tent myself by saying that no true historian of Hindu society can ignore or mini- 
mise the infiuence which Paramhansa Bam Krishna, Swami Vivekananda or ^wami 
Bam Tirtha produced on subsequent developments. 

In short in the spiritual and intellectual spheres of life there were half a 
century ago or more two influences at work : one obviously western in its origin 
and the other equally obviously eastern. While this was happening a new move- 
ment, professedly political, also came into birth and that was the Indian National 
Congress, but here again let me point out to you, what is apt to bo forgotten by 
men of this generation, that the real father of this movement was an Englishman-- 
Allan Octavius Hume, a member of the Indian Civil Service — and in this 1 shall 
be borne out by one of the few survivors from among his first apostles— I refer to 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. It attracted to itself from the very beginning a 
large and growing number of the intellectual and professional classes, men who 
had drunk deep of the political wisdom of Edmund Burke, Thomas Babbington 
Macaulay, John Bright, John Stuart Mill, John Morley and Willialu Ewart Glad- 
stone. Among the early fathers of the National Congress you will find ninny 
English names, now almost forgotten by the present generation but still revered 
by men of my generation. They were the first pioneers of that love of freedom 
which is now the common heritage of us all, but in those days the Congress spoke 
with bated breath. It asked for and it appealed for the gradual introductions, the 
establishment of simultaneous examinations for the Imperial services in India, the 
larger association of Indians with Government in the actual task of administration, 
ana things of that kind. It was described by Lord Dufferin as a microscopic 
minority. It was ignored first, ridiculed next and openly suspected later. It was 
bound to come into conflict with those in authority. It maintained that it had the 
right to interpret the minds of the people correctly, it claimed that it know on 
woat lines people were thinking, what they were aspiring after, what they 

approved of and what Uiey did not. The claim of the Congress to be 

representative of the people was absolutely denied in those days. It waited 

and waited, it sent its deputations to England, it carried on its agitation 
in India mostly among the educated classes until a time arrived when in this 
very city of Benares it held a session over which one of the wisest and most far- 
sighted leaders of that generation presided— 1 refer to Gopal Krishna Qokhale. It 
was then that it demanded a constitution similar to those of the self-governing 
colonies or dominions and from that moment forward a new chapter was opened in 
our political life. A year later the great Dadabhai Naoroji preside over the Calcutta 
Congress and for the first time he put forward the demand for *Swaraj\ What 
did this word mean ? To demand Bwaraj was in those days held in official circles 
to be a crime— the crime of sedition. It is interesting to recall at this distance 
of time that the matter seriously engaged the attention of two learned Juckes of 
Calcutta High Court, namely, Mr. Justice Sarada Charan Mitra and Mr. Justice 
Fletcher. A Conference bad met at Khulna. A certain speaker had asked for 
Swara}, which expression was translated officially as an 'independent government. 

The speaker was then bound down under section 118 of the Code of Crimioal 
Procedure. He then moved the High Court, and I sbali give you here just a short 
extract from the report of this case. In the course of arguments the folloiriiig 
observations were exchanged between the Bench and the Bar * 

Mi$ra /.—What is the exact word used ? 

Mr. White (Deputy Legsl Remembrancer)— Swaraj, 

Mitra What does it mean ? 
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Mir. ITWte— Your Lordship can say it better, but I understand it means to 
remove the Government. 

Miiira J — If that be its meaning, then no editor or writer here is safe, ft 
cannot mean ^at. 

Mr. White — But is it not the hope of a particular political party in India ? 

Mitra Indian likes to have Swaraj, meaning Home Rule. 

Mir. ITWte— They may hope so. and there is no harm in that. 

Fletcher J — If it means the Colonial form of Government, it is a legitimate 
aspiration of the people. 

Mir. Jackaon (Counsel for the accused) — ^'I'he literal meaning of the word is 
self-government — ‘swa’ means ‘self' and ‘raj* means ‘government*. Mr. Dadnbhai 
Naoroji initiated the word in his speech as President of the last Calcutta Congress. 

Mitra J— Speaking for mvself, I can say that the word was used by Mr. 
Dadabhsi Naoroji in the sense of 'selC-governmeni*. and is being translated in the 
Bengali janguage in the same sense. 

Ultimately in their judgment the Court held that it meant Homo Rule but 
that self-government would not neoessnrily mean the exeluKion of the present 
government or independence. It may mean, as it is well understood, government by 
the people themselves under the King and under British sovereignty. The word, 
therefore, stood the challenge that was thrown to it in a court of law. It was 
not, however, until 1921 that it received the imprimatur of approval from the 
highest quarter, for in His Royal message to the Indian Legislature through the 
Duke of Connaught His Majesty observed as ftdlows 

For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed 
of Swaraj for their motherland. To-day you have beginnings of Swaraj within my 
Empire ; and widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the Ul)erty which 
my other Dominions enjoy. 

But the year 1921 marked the beginning of a new chapter altO|:ether in our 
contemporary history. The Congress then adopted a new ideal or object —different 
perhaps from thkt which Mr. Justice Mitra said the word 'Bwaraj* imjdied. We 
broke away from the traditional methods of work, new cries came into vogue ; a 
new situation arose under a new leadership. There were defections from its ranks, 
but the loss was more than made up by the huge accession to its strength. The 
movement was then sought to be made a mass movement and it did become 
that to a great extent. The thinking was done by the few, and the enthusiasm 
was furnished, as always happens in such cases, by the many. We were told that 
new ethical weapons must be forged for our political battles. Whether the cries 
or the methods were really new or were a revival of old ones, is a question on 
which opinion may well differ, but they caught the fancy of the masses. One 
thing, however, is certain and that is that under the new orientation of nationalism 
•^an assertive and defiant nationalism— suffering or the readiness to suffer was 
considered as the most powerful aud effective weapon and the acid test of 
patriotism. Western inothods of life, at least Western methods of dress, the use 
of the English language in our political work came to be decried. Fur a time, 
but only for a short time, the Hindus and the Mohaniedans seemed to embrace 
each other. It did not, however, take long before differences grew among us. If 
even unity of ideals could be claimed at that time, it was plain that there was 
a great diversity of methods of approach to those ideals. For once an oi>cn 
challenge seemed to have been thrown to the West. I say 'seemed* because it did 
not take the West long before it regained its ascendancy over our minds. Victorian 
Liberalism, we were assured, was dead, aud something new had to bo installed in 
its place. Again that something new came from the West. We dethroned John 
Stuart Mill, John Morley and every other god of that pantheon from their high 
pedestals, We replaced them by Karl Marx aud L^nio. Loudon tiegan to lose 
its hold aud Moscow began to cast its spell over us. Man came to be looked upon 
essentially as an economic being and if the economic basis of our life could be 
changed in India, we were told the gates of paradise would be within sight. There 
was, however, nothing peculiar to India in all this. The West itself wan during 
Jhis period pitifully torn by conflicting loyalties to divergent creeds and such is 
the amndancy of the West over the Indian mind that the cries and the slogans, 
which rent the welkin in the West, were re-echoed in India. As liOrd Bryce says 
^^®W«Bt in his "Modern Democracies*’ : . 

TThe other new factor (within Europe) is the emergence of a doctrine primarily 
economic but in its consequences political, and embodying itself in the project of 
eliminating those sections of the community which either possess weidth or are 
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eaniififi; it otberwise than bv manual labour, ao as to crsats and thenceforth 
maintain a uniformity of material conditions, perhaps along with the prohibition of 
prirate property " 

1 myself saw something ol this conflict of ideas during mv repeated risits to 
Europe and contacts with different people there daring the eight or ten years 
preceding the war. Shortly before the war I was in France and some other 
countries of Europe. As a foreigner it would be imprudent, if not audacious, on 
my part to express any dogmatic opinions on those countries, but from what I 
saw in Germany a year or two before the war, I can say that it did not come to 
me as a surprise that in 1939 war broke out in Europe, involving practically the 
whole of, the world ; nor did it come to me as a surprise that France fell after a few 
weeks’ struggle. Those impressions have been further strengthened in my case by 
some of the books that have recently come out, particularly the book by Andre 
Maurois, which vividly describe the condition of things in France during the 
Invasion. 

The thoughtful among you are bound to ask yourselves some searching 
questions. What is going to be the future of the civilisation of the West ? Is 
it going to be a perpetual fight between one ism’ and another ism’, between one 
theory and another, between one set of ideas and another ? la humanity going to 
be bled to death and civilisation going to disappear because the genius of scientists 
and the untold wealth of Western countries has invented, or is inventing, diabolical 
machinea which can bring us only the peace of the grave 7 Were our ancestors, 
at whose ignorance we oiten marvel, less happy than we are today ? If Europe 
has got to make a choice today between rival theories, must we also necessarily 
make the aame choice 7 If the independence of the warring countries in the West, 
which have for centuries, or at any rate for a very long time, enjoyed complete 
freedom within their borders, can be trampled under feet within a few weeks in 
the case of some and a few months in the case of others, what is going to happen 
to that independence which we are aspiring after 7 Can non-violenae be our shield 
against a ruthless aggressor who believes, or affects to believe that he has a mission 
from God or from anti-God 7 Must we copy civilized Europe in organising 
violence for suppressing the freedom of others who want to think their own 
thoughts and live their own lives 7 Must humanity be cast everywhere in every 
clime and country into the same mould 7 Must human thought and conduct be 
standardised everywhere 7 There are many more questions which 1 could suggest 
for your consideration. It would be presumptuous on my part to answer any one 
of tuose questions dogmatically but 1 do suggest that at a critical juncture Ifke this 
there must be some men in the country, who should consider it their duty to apply 
their minds to these questions and to enlighten their lesB-knowing countrymen. 
Am I indulging in vain hope when I say that again for these ‘some men\ we 
must look to our Universities 7 

Speaking of the Universities of the West in the early part of the nineteenth 
century a learned American writer says 

“The Universities of the period were not only scientific but also political 
centres. By fostering national sentional sentiments they played a significant 
role in the political evolution of the various countries. German universities, such 
as Berlin and Breslau, led the nationalistic movement during the War of Liberation 
G813-14) ; their professors and students through orgaliisations such as the 
Burschenschaft educated the general public politically and spread the idea of 

national unity Guizot, Cousin and villemain in Pans aided in the liberalisation 

of French politics... Spanish universitiesi were instrumental for the downfall of 
Napoleon and in tne spreading of liberal doctrines. Copenhagen and Christiania 
(now Oslo) universities were centres of Danish and Norwegian nationalism, Warsaw 
and Viina of Polish and Pest of Hungarian. Moscow, Kazan, Kharkov, St. 
Petersburg and Kiev promoted Slavic studies and were the nuclei of intellectual 
as well as political pan-Slavism’*. 

I have often wondered whether our Universities are discharging ibis function 
in the manner in which they should, lliere is a cultural and an intellectual 
side to our national movement in the development and guidance of which the 
Universities can play a great, honourable, and enduring part. To be absolutely 
frank with yon I do not look upon it as a contribution to the clearing and 
developnvnit of political ideas or the strengthening of the national movement 
that we should hear eo much of strikes in our Universities and Colleges, or that 
the generous sentiments and the unbounded energy of our youth— the future 
workers and leadeswHriiould be dissipated in the repetition of party slogans or tue 
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our mode of thinking and even oar mode of life. As yonr distinguished Vice. 
Qhancellor has said in a recent book of his with that detachment, whi(^ is 
characteristic of a philosopher, 

*'Todav the whole world is in fusion and all is in motion. East and 
West are fertilising each other, not for the first time. May we not strive for a 
philosophy which will cx)mbine the best of European humanism and Asiatic 
rdigion, a philosophy profoiinder and more living than either, endowed with greater 
spiritual and ethical force, which will conquer the hearts of men and compel 
peoples to acknowledge its sway 

Again at another place in the same book, “Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought which due to his kindness I have lately been reading, our philosopher 
Vice-Chancellor observes as follows 

' Science cannot minister to the needs of the soul ; dogmatism cannot meet 
the needs of the intellect. Atheism and dogmatism, scepticism and blind faith, 
are not the only alternatives. They are the twin fruits on the same branch, the 
positive and nc{^ativc poles of the same tendency. We cannot comb.it the one 
without combating the other. In the battle fields of Spain we find massacre, 
arson, despotic control. Both sides are as ruthless in their action, in their war 
of creeds, in their determination to stamp out the bestial thing— Marxist atheism 
or dogmatic Christianity. Is it a matter for surprise that some people believe 
that a malignant demon sat by the cradle of the unfortunate human race ? 

“We require a religion which is both scientific and humanistic. Religion, 
science and humanism were sisters in ancient India ; they were allies in Orcepc! 
They must combine today if we are to attract all those who are equally indifTercnt 
to organised religion ana atheism, to supernaturalism and nihilism. Wc need n 
spiritual home, where we can live without surrendering the rights of reason or 
the needs of humanity. Reverence for truth is a moral value. It is dearer than 
Buddha or Jesus. Truth is opi^osed, not to reason or the Greek spirit, but to 
dogma and fossilized tradition. We cannot rest the case of religion any more on 
dogmatic supernaturalism.’’ 

Next I suggest that one great service, which our Universities can render 
, to the country, is that they may encourage and foster among those who arc 
committed to their charge, those habits of thought and conduct which alone ('an 
be the true foundation of a true democracy. Again as Lord Bryce says : 

“Democracy assumes not merely intelligence, but an intelligence elevated by 
honour, purified by sympathy, stimulatea by a sense of duty to the community. 
It relics on the people to discern tliese qualities and choose its leaders by them.” 

It is remarkable that in this matter the views of this philosopher-statesman 
of England should coincide witli those of Bir Badhakrishnan. “The future of 
democracy”, says Ixird Bryce, “is a part of two larger branches of enquiry, the 
future of religion and the prospects of human progress.” I shall beg you to 
compare this wise observation of Lord Bryce with that of Bir Radhakrishuan, 
whicn I have quoted above. Perhaps you will excuse a man of my way of thinking 
if he may venture most heartily to emphasise what Bir Radhakrishnan has, 
in his inimitable language, spoken of as the “opposition of truth to dogma and 
fossilized tradition”. 

The greatest need perhaps of Indian democaracy, that is yet to be, is leader- 
ship. It is inevitable in cpnditioiis, such as we are witnessing today in our 
country, that our thoughts should often be running on sectional or party lines and 
in the clash of ideas that we notice in the country, there should be not only con- 
flict between one community and another but between one party and another. In 
the midst of this clash there is nothing more easy for each party and each commu- 
nity than to assume that it is or at least it represents the entire nation, or that it 
constitutes a separate nation. We sometimes delude ourselves with superficial his* 
torioal analogies. When we are quarrelling ou the question of Indian languages, we 
refer to the multiplicity of languages in Switzerland and South Africa, if we do 
not do worse, we justify outbursts of religious intolerance by pointing to certain 
chapters in the history of other countries and we always take care to point out that 
it IB the presence of the * third party* and its machiavellian machinations, which 
are far more responsible than our own conduct, our own omissions, our own faihngs, 
for that spirit of disunity, which is at the present moment disfiguring our public 
life. I (}o not propose to examine the truth of any one of these juBtifyuig 
pleas. liOt it be granted that each one of them is true and valid.^ but i 
cannot help thinking that we have allowed our pride and our prejudices to 
stand in nur way. If we know that there are some scheming people about, who 
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think that their chance lies in our continued disunity, why do we nUy their eame T 
Why can we not rise superior to these conditions ? It seems to mo that if we want 
to establish a really democratic state of society and gOTernment, we need not part- 
lyse our whole activity merely because we cannot attain perfection immediately, 
or adopt a system which would stand test of the most fasiidious conformist to the 
fundamentals of western democracy. We must, therefore, look to a new kind of 
leadership in place of that which besins and ends with party supremacy, Aeain. if 
1 may be permitted to quote Lord Bryce : 

'The predominance of Party in democracies has made us, when we talk of 
leadership, think primarily of the militant function of the general who directs a 
political campaign and bears, like the champions in ancient warfare, the brunt of 
battle in bis own person. But the best kind of lender has a duty to the whole 
people as well m to his party. If he is in power, he roust think first of the national 
welfare ; if he is iq opposition he has nevertheless the responsibility of directing the 
minds and the wills of a large section of the people, and of aiding or resisting 
the tiolicy of the Administration. In both eases his actions us well as his views 
and arguments and exhortations, have weight with the whole nation for go(Xl or 
for evil.” 

I do not expect general agreement with these views. Some of these, I fear, 
may be described as mere platitudes, they may even be condemned as intolerable 
hereslea, but 1 hold very strongly that the Univorsities must recognise their respon- 
sibility in providing the type of leaders, who feel that they owe duty to the whole 

E eopie and not merely to their party, for 1 fear at the present moment the nation 
as receded in the background and party is occupying the forefront. Even if 1 am 
told by some that my whole argument rests on the false assumption that there is 
already a nation tn ease, 1 shall not demur to that criticism, but 1 shall venture to 
say that if the nation is not an accepted fact, yet the necessity of its creation in 
the future must be recognised by all unless, of course, we have made up our minds 
that India must in future consist of a loosely united congeries of different commu- 
nities, actuated by different ideals and impelled by different urges. To achieve this 
object we shall have to learn the supreme lesson of compromise in politics — a lesson 
to which all human history bears witness, a lesson which, when forgotten, has led 
to disastrous results in the history of humanity. Summing up the career of Julius 
Caesar, Mommsen says in a remarkable passage in bis ^^History of Rome” : 

^Caesar is, in fine, perhaps the only one of those mighty men, who has preser- 
ved to the end of his career the statesman’s tact of discriminating between the 
possible and the impossible, and has not broken down in the task which for nobly 
gifted *natures is the most difficult of all — the task of recognising when on the 
pinnacle of success, its natural limits. What was possible he performed and left 
the possible good undone for the sake of the impossible better, never disdained at 
least to mitigate by palliatives evils that were incurable.” 

If you want to be convinced of the soundness of principles which guided 
Julius Caesar, compare the Rome of his time with the Rome of the time of Musso- 
lini. It is for the cultivation of some such spirit among your alumni that 1 earne- 


stly plead. 

’'A political institution”, so said a great English statesman once, ‘"is a machine ; 
the motive power is the national character. Wnh that it rests, whether the machine 
will benefit society, or destroy it. Bocietv in this country (by which he meant 
England) is perplexed, almost paralysed ; in time it will move, and it will devise. 
How are the elements of the nation to be blended again together ? In what spirit 
is that reorganisation to take place ?” How this description of the England of 
three generations back is ttue of India today is a matter for you to consider. The 
main questions, therefore, which must engage the attention of all thoughtful men 
are those formulated by Disraeli. How are the elements of the ‘nation’ to be 
blended together in India ? In what spirit is that reorganisation to take place 7 
These are questions which can easily be answered by enthusiastic party politicians 
according to their lights, but their answers will not, 1 fear, lead to a solution wbich 
may plant our feet on the road to uninterrupted progress. I hey have, 1 few, 
failed to do so until the present moment. Each one of the parties can Juatify 
itself in the light of the axioms which it has adoiHed or prescribed 

for Uself. but from a national point of view, I fear, each one of those 

parties is as far-off to-day from the solution of our problems as it was 

10 years ago or more, rerhapa we are farther away. We want, ^ 
absolutely fiee Constitution. I agree that that constitution ahould be tto 

ponstitutm of a fully free and self -governing country, but the real problem is not 
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ftboat the Meid but fts to the method of attaining that ideal, or at least making the 
mtestj^ible approach to it. It is again a tribute to the supremacy of the hold 
of the West on our minds that some or us will not be happy unless all tiie features 
of the constitution of England are reproduced in our future constitution. It is also 
a tribute to the supremacy of the hold of another part d( the West that others will 
not be happy with the British model. The constitution which will make them 
happy must bear more or less the impress of Russia or something like it. Time is 
fleeting and no one can feel sure what the future has in store for Russia or for ub 
and yet I feel that at this juncture our learned professors may do worse than rescue 
themselyes from party slogans and shibboleths, study the realities of the situation 
the possibilities and the impossibilities of a particular line of advance, which we 
cannot ^ignore excepting at our own peril, and enable us by their wisdom and 
dispassionate judgment, dv tiie results of their study, to see the light. Perhaps 
they alone can furnish the material for the practical statesmaii—the statesman of 
whom Napoleon once said that '‘his heart should be in this head”. I am deliberately 
refraining from going into the intricacies of the various problems which confront 
you, but I am only begging that the learned among you may justify their existence 
as Universities in the West have done in epochs of national ferment by battling 
against the forces of darkness, prejudice and passion. 

Today you have certain practical issues waiting for solution and I venture to 
make a few su^estions for your Department of politics. We have been told 
authoritatively that it is for Indians to frame a Constitution. If we have to frame 
such a Constitution, let us be serious about it. The spade work must be done by 
men who have the time and leisure and above all a thorough knowledge of our 
country and also of the constitutions of other countries. In our case if ]X)liti('al 
power is to drift into Indian hands, it is clear to my mind that it cannot be 
reposed into the hands of the few. The ultimate responsibility must be owed to the 
country at large. This being so, I assume that democracy, t. e., a form of 
government in which those who will actually administer our affairs shall in the 
last resort hold themselves responsible to the will of the ihany, is the only 
alternative before us. The basis, however, of such a government must be i>opula*r 
franchise. There are some among us who think that the franchise should 
be widened,— widened to the extent of its becoming 'adult franchise’. There 
are others who look upon the existing franchise as solely or mainly res|)on- 
sible for those evils, real or fancied, which, they say, have followed in the 
train of the Constitution of 1935. It has been suggested In some quarters 
that we must turn from the existing system to the system of ‘functional 
representation*. The subject of functional representation, examined in its historical 
aspect in countries of the West from the time of the Middle Ages, as interpreted 
and emphasised under Guild Socialism in France, Fascism in Italy, Nazinu in 
Germany and Socialism or Communism in Russia, is one of fascinating interest— not 
without its lessons and warnings, to us all. It is for you to come to your own 
independ^t conclusion though 1 confess that such study as I have been able to 
make of it, has convinced me that nothing can be more disaBtrous to the growth 
of democratic ideas in India than the adoption of this system. Similarly broad 
hints have been given in high quarters that perhaps a system of irremovable 
executive will suit us better than the system under wuich Ministers have got to 
depend upon popular vote and party strength. Again I say the question requires 
careful study and it will be for your professors to tell us whether it is iKJssible 
for ufl to adopt the American PresidenMal System, or the Swiss System, or any 
Other similar system, or whether none of these systems will suit the conditions of 
India* Similarly in any serious attempt to study the problems of constitution you 
will be called upon to do more deep thinking about the problems of defence of 
India. The present war has already shown that the methods of defence ado})tc(l 
hitherto are out-of-date and that instead of India being exposed to danger only at 
its Nortti-WeBt frontier, it is exposed to dangers of a serious character practicallv 
on all sides. We cannot assume that because we do not mean to pick up a quarrel 
with any other nation in the world, we need have no fear now or in future of any 
danger from outside. The world does not consist of. and has never consisted oi 
'angels’, though I believe angels too were in- the habit of quarrdlmg among 
themselves, and there are plenty of such angels today in human form alrooBi 
eveiTwhere in the world, with more than one ambitious arch-angel, 

estanlislf his own new Older. In studying problems of defence you are wund to 

come up against problems of industries, and if the present situation is borne in 
mind, ire can oply come to one conclusion and iat is that the dissociation oi 
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indnstrial development in our country from the problems of defence by those who 
were in power has brought them and ns to the very brink of danger. 1 do ndt 
know what is reallv at the back of the minds of those who often talk to us from 
across the seas with pontifical authority about our future. I cannot say whether 
they want really that India should stand on her legs in future in every department 
of fife, including defence, or whether the freedom of India shall be more or less a 
replica of the freedom of Egypt with all the weakness of its position, as it 
has been demonstrated in our own times. I do not deny that ix>rd Milner 
was a great statesman, but I maintain that history has proved that Lord Durham and 
Sir Hmiry Campbell-Bann^man were greater ones, and speaking for myself I should 
like something of their spirit to be introduced in place of tl.e Milner spirit. Lastly, 
and this perhaps will be the' most important suhject for your study, will be the 
question of the Minorities, lliere is perhaps no one more anxious than I am for 
a genuine, honest and honourable seitlement with the Minorities but it may be 
for those among you who may apply their minds to this subject, to tell us how 
best we can proceed to achieve that end. You will have to disentongle this prob- 
lem from those knots which have been tied up in recent years are false assumptions, 
false reading of history and prejudices and passions. The problem is one of infinite 
difiiculty, but I maintain that in the handling of no other problem is there greater 
necesaity for a spirit of genuine compromise. Again do not forget that the integrity 
of India can never be secured and you can never have a truly national government 
unless and until you have found a place in your system for that one-third part 
of it which is represented by the Indian States. Not many years ago 1 was hoping 
that we were within sight of a solution even though that solution had its imper- 
fections. I am still not without hope that some solution may be found, but I 
warn you that the problem is one of great complexity and will make the largest 
demand on your patience, on your judgment and on your statesmanship. Mere 
theoretical diecuBsions about ‘sovereignty’ or equality of conditions and rights* 
will, I fear, not •help you. The problem should, in my opinion, be approached 
from a strictly practical and realistic point of view. In short, I suggest that our 
present task should be to prepare the framework of the Constitution, leaving it 
to experience and the varying necessittes of the future to strengthen and improve 
the superstructure that we may raise now. In ail this task the learned and the 
thoughtful among our University men can render inestimable service and 1 do, 
therefore, suggest that under the wise guidance of your Vice-Chancellor your 
Department of Politics may nt once begin to study all these problems In the spirit 
ID whic'h they should be in the calm and serene atmosphere of a University. 

I am afraid I have already exceeded the limits which I bad prescribed for 
myself when I commenced this address. If instead of venturing to aiscuBs educa- 
tional problems, which 1 know can be far better discussed by educationisls of repute 
and experience among you, or referring to the question of unemployment among 
tile educated classes^a sunject in which 1 have been much interested and on 
which I have written or spoken on other platforms— I have ventured to draw 

J rour attention to some of the current problems of the country and to the dangers 

Doming ahead, it is only because 1 feel that you are keenly interested in them, 
as indeed you should be, and because I am anxious that some departments of your 
great University may make a valuable contribution to the elucidation of some 
political and constitutional ideas, not in the spirit of wrangling politicians eager 
to score dialectical victories but in that of earnest investigators of fact, llie 
students themselves, to whom I am now going to address a few words, esn take 
their proper part in the process of investigation. 1 have already said that it is 
the Innotion of the XJiilversity — and it is an obvious fact— to impart education to 
our young men and stimulate their latent intellectual faculties and tastes. There 
is, however, one appeal that I shall make to the students and that is that ^ey 
should realise tliat their educational process does not end with the taking of their 
degrees at tiie University. It is only the beginning of a new chapter in ^eir 

life. They must keep up their habits of study and must, on no account, allow 

their minds to trust. Unfortunately it is only too true that the habit of self- 
culture, which must mark every true man of culture throughout nis 
not sedulously cultivate by a large number of our graduates. I should like 
•very young man and young woman present here to ask himself or hemlx one 
qaestion at the end of each day in his or her life. How much have 1 learnt to- 
I ^bat addition to my store <n knowledge have I made fO"<^y .* 
than that what ia necessary is that you should cultivate the bnbit of balanced 
ludgment in the practical affairs of lil^ learn to weigh the conflictuiB opiniuos 
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thftt Me pieced before 70 U, to correlate the theories of life, howsoever attractive they 
laay appear in cold print, to the facts of life, and above all to cultivate a spirit 
of humility ^d avoid that snobbery, which is very often the mark of a person of 
little learning. If this is the advice that 1 am going to give you for your intellectual 
life, I shall only venture to suggest to you that there is a deeper life than mere 
intellectual life, and that is the spiritual and moral life in the truest sense of the 
word. In the actual affairs of life there will be many occasions oto which you will 
be called upon to prove your fidelity to those principles which you have been 
taught here or which you will gather from books. Such occasions are the supreme 
tiwte of a man’s moral vitality and 1 sincerely hope and trust that you may fully 
stand those tests. It is in the ordinary affairs of life, in your dealings with your 
friends and with your enemies, with your neighbours and strangers, and with others 
less happily circumstanced than you are, that you can show whether the principles 
which you have imbibed here Ifkve become a part and parcel of your life, and thus 
and thus alone can you justify the reputation of this great University. There ia 
great wisdom in the old adage **Kvery tree^is known by the fruit it bears”, I^t 
the fruits of this University be such as will be its best title to glory. 


The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the hon hle 
Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur^ Member for Education^ H»E*H. the Nizamis 
Executive Council and Vice-Chancellor^ Osmania University at the fifteenth 
Convocation oj the Andhra University held on the 6th, December 1941, 

Your Excellency, Mr. Fro-Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

First of all, let me express my thanks to His Excellency the • Chancellor for 
having done me the honour of inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address at 
this young University. I am all the more groteful as it gives me the opportunity 
of visiting once more this enchanting spot with its clifb and wide expanse of sea, 
a place so ideally suited to a seat of learning ; and to this is added the pleasure 
of meeting once again my friend, Dr. C. R. Reddy, your distinguished Vice- 
Chancellor, for whom 1 share in common with you a deep regard and affection. 

1 have a pleasant recollection of my former visit, and of the courtesy and 
hospitality of Dr. Reddy. He showed me round the University, and 1 relhember 
admiring what I saw of it, more especially the Science laboratories where 1 was 
struck with the air of quiet and earnest work which prevailed in the place, while 
1 was also deeply impressed by what 1 learnt of the achievements in Science of 
your University. 

1 was 0 ]i a pleasaiH mission. As a token of its friendship and good-will the 
State of Hyderabad had made a small donation towards the objects of the Andhra 
University, and I was sent to Waltair in order to discuss with the Vice-Chancellor 
the allocation of the money. Later on. Dr. Reddy returned the compliment by 
visiting ^Hyderabad when he delivered with his customary eloquence and breadth 
of vision the Convocation Address of 1938 before the Osmania university. He had 
had contacts with some people in Byberabad bpfore, but the visit of which 1 am 
speaking marked the neginning of closer relations between the two Universiti^ 
which 1 hope will continue to develop. As an instance of co operation between the 
two institutions 1 may mention the proposed publication of Dr. GangoIi*s book on 
Andhhi Sculpture which is to be printed in Hyderabad and published conjoin lly 
by both the universities. 

I belong to Hyderabad which lies in the Telingana, a part of His Exalteu 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, which posseBses great historical interest for the 
Andhra" people. They are an ancient race, but no written chronicles exist of the 
earliest period of their history. What is known of it can be gathered from ancient 
inscriptions and archax)logical relics as well as from the notices of foreign travelierB 
who have from time to time visited the country. For instance, the Andhra Kingoom 
is mentioned by Megasthenes and by Marco Polo and others. But His Exalte 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominions are a veritable storehouse of arcbspolo^ical material 
which tlp-ows considerable light on remote times. Palmolitliic and Neolithic reroains 
are scattered all over the country, Pre* historic graves, technically known as, 
cromlechs end dolmens have been discovered at Mania AIi> a few miles w*" 
city of Hyderabad, and also at Dornakal and Hauamkonda. At Maski and 
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nrffrltlMmrhood in ^ Ruohnr ^atrict, Urge qnantitiea of bmda have been found, 
■onto of them beating a reaemblance to thoae found at Mohenio-I>aro • 

Quito t^Uy the lemaina of an Andhra city of creat antiquity have been 
brought to light at Kondapur eome fifty milei from Hyderabad. Excavations 
ara in prog^ and obiecto of great interest like ancient coins, jewellery and 
pottery haye found which tell us something more about the ancient Andbvk 
ciyilisatlon# liiey form a fascinating subject of study and researclw 

About a year ago. a collection of 1,200 palm4eaf manuscripts, most of tbem 
written in Telugn, was aMuired by the Osman ia University. These ancient 
manuseripta open up another field of research and may prove of historical and 
literary value. 

In times of which historical records exist, the Nizam's Dominions formed 
the seato of more Aan one dynasty of Andhra Kings, for instance, the Vakatakas. 
the Ohalukyas, the Eashtrakutaa and the Kakatlyas. The last-named dynasty 
reigned at Warangal. They were great builders and have left us monuments of 
their rule in the shape of forts and civil buildings which were repairecl by their 
Muhammadan successors. They also constructed the great tanks at Takhal and 
Ramappa which exist to this day. Of the temples built by them, the one of the 
''thousand pillars*’ near Warangal as well as those at Palampet and Pangal are the 
most famous. 

Warangal was the “Andhra-nagari” of the Telugii poet Vidyanatha. It 
seemlT to have been a wonderful city. We are told that it had golden gates 
opening on the high road filled with a busy traflic. Along it marched picturesque 
processions of gaily caparisoned horses and elephants and companies of foot- 
soldiers. There were cockfights, ram-fights and other public iimusemonts which 
attracted great crowds. The stately edifice of an Art Gallery adorned a portion 
of the city showing the love of the Andhra for the fine arts. Warangal was also 
the city in whose vicinity was composed and sung in Telugu the Mnha Bhagwat 
which has become immortalised in Telugu literature. 

An inscription found near Warangal gives a curious list of imported goods 
including such things as "perfumes, toilet goods, popper, honey, zinc, copper and 
otto metals, camphor, sandal-wood, silk thread and ivory, coral, pearls and cut 
(precious) stones, indigo, fruits and condiments,” on all of which duty was levied 
ill kind. Some of the items in this list show the influence of women in creating 
a demand for articles that were aids to feminine beauty. 

The ancient Andhra capital of Palthan or Pratistuanapura on the Qodaveri 
in the* north-eastern part of the Nizam’s Doroiniona was an emporium of trade, 
where goods were imported through the port of Broach and exported via 
Masulipatam or Masalia to countries as far off as China. Ivory and muslin were 
exported to Rome through Vizagapatam and Masulipatam. I'he Roman gold and 
silver coins found in the Dominions bear testimony to this trade. Pliny complaina 
that India drained Rome of wealth to the tune of £600,000 every year in return 
for luxuries. Fetronius and Seneca also condemned the Roman fondness for 
muslin and ivory and laid the blame for such expensive tastes on the ladies. 

Thus, the State of Hyderabad has indissolnblo cultural and economic links 
with tlie Andhra people who have contributed not a little to the common culture 
and civilization. Tue Telugu language is one of the regional languages of the 
Nizam’s Domiiiions, and its study has been provided for in the Osmania University 
up to its highest standards. It is taught through its own medium in keeping 
with the University Charter in the same way as the other languages spoken in the 
Dominions. In Mr. Subba Rao, the Telugu Reader, the Osmania University has 
a scholar and a poet whose name is known wherever the Telugu language is 
spoken. Facilities for original research in Telugu and the other local languages 
are provided by the Univerily and acholarsbips for research awarded. 

The Qutb Shahi Kings of Golconda were great patrons of Telugu learning. 
The Telugu poet Addauki Gangadhara Kavi received the patronage of Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah whose military exploits he celebrated in a poem which is still extant 
Indeed Ibrahim’s accession to the throne was due largely 
He was a popular monarch and was known to the Hindus as Malik Ibharam. 
One of his officers, Amin Khan, stationed at Patancharu, followed his masters 
example and encouraged Telugu literature. His wife was known for her acts of 
chari^ to the poor in the district. j v* t 

The Qutb Shahi armies wtwe composed of both Huidiis and Musliins who 
vied with each other hi their loyalty to the Sovereign. The Andhras were advanced 
lo hi|^ office in the Kingdom. The famous ministers, Yenkanna and • Bladanua. 
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wm »ll-powerfa1 during the time of the list of the Qntb Shahi Kings. These 
ftoonsrchs were patrons oi calligraphy among other arts, and during their rule 
Telugu calligraphy is said to have receive a great impetus. Telugu had a status 
next to Persian in the State. 

The Qntb Shahi Kings showed a catholic spirit of religious tolerance, and th» 


lladbwa Brahmin monks enjoyed their especial favour and received generous 
gifts of land. The Muslim rulers of the Deccan as well as the Moghul Emperors 
made liberal endowments of land for the upkeep of temples. Many of these 
grants continue to this day ; the temple at Bhadracbalam is a notable instance 
of a Hindu ahrine which enjoys such a grant. 

The comingling of the Hindu and Muslim civilizations into a harmonious 
whole is one of the most interesting phenomena of history. The Muslims brought 
about a different standard of living and introduced refinements in such matters 
as food and dress. They instituted a revenue and a judicial system and laid down 
a court ceremonial which is followed by Indian Durbars to this day. Muslim rule 
moreover strongly influenced the social life and religious thought of the time, its 
tendency was to bring about a compromise between the Hindu and the Muslim 
beliefs. Thus Hindu religious leaders arose both in the North and the South who 
formed sects that were more or less monotheistic, and many Hindus venerated 
Muslim saints in common with the Muslims. Ramanaud and Kabir in the North 
and Basav, the founder of the Lingayat sect, in the South, are examples of such 
religious reformers. The Muslims on uieir part adopted manv of the habits and 
customs of the Hindus, such as marriage ceremonies, festivals, fairs and even 
certidn popular superstitions. 

The regular written history of the country was due to the Muslims. The his- 
tory of the Deccan in particular owes much to the Muslim historians from the 9th 
century A.D. onwards. In this connection may be mentioned ''Fariahta.*’ to whom 
we owe much of our knowledge of medieval Indian history. The Arabs were also 
great geographers and travellers. • 


In other sciences, bowevert such as mathematics and astronomy, the Hindus 
possessed highly developed systems of their own, and the Muslims owe a good deal 
to them in regard to these sciences. But the Arabs also had their own systems of 
science and two peoples exchanged much knowledge, each side borrowing what it 
lacked from the other. Thus, the Hindus borrowed from the Muslims many astro* 
nomical technical terms and the calculation of latitudes and longitudes while the 
Muslims caused to be translated into Persian from the Sanskrit many recondite 
works on the different branches of mathcgnatics. As regards handicrafts, the Muslims 
introduced the manufacture of paper, the art of enamelling and the process of 
damascening steel as well aa the manufacture of certain kinds of woollen cloth. 
The two systems of medicine, the Ayurvedic and the Yunani, run parallel to ibis 
day and are availed of by the people of both racea. 

Music ill India is entirely a Hindu art which the Muslims acquired although, 
strangely enough, some of the best musicians were Muslims. Among the 'fine arts, 
sculpture was forbidden to the Muslims by their religion. Painting was also negle- 
cted by them for aimilar reasons although a Moghul school of painting and 
portraiture did spring up which betrayed Persian as well as Hindu influence. 'J'he 

S ictures of ihia school were flat in perspective but exquisite in the matter of detail. 

\ui it produced nothing so great as the Ajsnta paintings which were probably the 
handiwork of Andhra artists. 


The artistic sense of the Muslims found expression rather in their architecture. 
They built beautiful buildings, some of which are still extant in Hyderabad, Auran- 
gabad,’ Bidar and other places, whilst many others are in ruins. The style of this 
architecture in the Deccan is somewhat different from that in the North and again 
shows Persian as well as Hindu influence ; but nowhere is it purely Saracenic. On 
the Andhra side, as Ixmghurst points out in his book on the Hampi ruins, 
most of the civil buildings at Hampi— Vijayanagara— -show the influence of the 
Islamic style* llius, what may be called *TndiaQ architecture,” is one more ex- 
ample of the remarkable blending of the seetbetic tastes and the culture of the 
two peoples. ^ , 

But most remarkable of all was the growth of a commonly understood langu- 
age* The Muslims in addition to their Persian and Arabic adopted a North-Indisn 
language which they called **Hindi'’ and which in Persian means the language of 
Hind or India. It haa been linguistically clasaed by Qrierson and others ss 
^Western Hindi*” With this language many Arabic and Persian words he^mj 
intenuixedv Ihesa were chiefly nouna or eubatantiveei the verbs and other parU » 
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•peeeh lehaininR Hindi ns well ns the syntax In coarse ot time, this mixed 
dialect developed into a leffular language and came to be known as Urdu. This 
new tongue showed lemarkable virility and a capacity for absorbing words from sR 
languages, including European languages, such as English, French and Portuguese. 
The simpler and less pedantic form of it (sometimes called '^Hindustani**) has 
come to be the lingua franca of practically the whole of India, more espeiually for 
those who do not understand English. It is understood from Kasmir to Mysore 
and from Bombay to Bengal. The Congress Governments aiming at evolving a 
common nationality through a commonly understood speech, tried to plant it under 
the nhme of "Hindi" in areas as remote from its home as Madras. Outside the 
borders of India, it is understood wherever Indians are to be found. Many of the 
best writers of Urdu, both in prose and v^oetry. have been and are Hindus, whilst 
some of the earlier writers of Hindi, like Abdur Hahim and Kabir. were Muslims. 
It will thus Mil that Urdu, so far from being a foreign tongue is a popular 
language of India. It is the result of intimate liindu-Muslim relations and is now 
being affected by intercourse with Europeans. Nevertheless, it remains an Aryan 
tongue and it would be wrong to call it a Perso- Arabic language just at it would 
be wrong to call English a Greeco-Laiiu language on account of the large numbtf 
of Greek and Ijatin words found in it. 

The Csmania University has taken the bold step of adopting Urdu as its 
medium of instruction not only because it is the official and generally liked 
language of the 6tate, but also because owing to its vast mixed vocabulary it is 
understood throughout the greater part of India. Its adoption is one more 
step towards tne evolution of a common lingua franca. The local or 
regional languages could not have been used for this pur|H)se because 
there are three sucli languages in Hyderabad iState, which would have meant the 
creation of three or four Univerities— a task which was obviously impossible. 
Moreover, none of them are suitable for a lingua franca. Nevertheless, the regional 
lauguages, includiug Telugu, are taught up to the highest University standards and 
through their own medium, as I have already stated, so that the M. A. examination 
of the Osmania University may be passed in any one of them. There are few 
Universities in India which impart education up to such a high standard in 
these or other Indian languages. 

As regards the supply of standard books on the subjects taught in the 
University courses, the Bureau of Translation and (Compilation attached to the 
Osmania University has done great service to the Urdu language by adding 
materially to its stock of learned literature. It has translated many books and 
has alsd compiled some books on subjects as varied as Mathematics. Boience, 
Biology, Medicine, Law, History, Philosophy and Economics. Indeed the 
University would not have been able to go on with its work had not these books 
been available. The work of the Bureau is making further progress, and a rich 
glossary of technical terms has also been compiled under its auspices for 
publication. 

This experiment— if experiment it can be called— has been succesaful as the 
Btudenta have shown a better grasp of their subjects than is imBsessed by tlidse 
who use a foreign medium of instruction, and they have consequently developed 
greater originality. This is amply shown by the series of brilliant successes 
attained by Osmania students at other Universities in India and abroad, and by 
the sound scholarly work done by not a few of them after their University career. 

The principle of imparting University education in an Indian language is 
likely to become popular as it gives a clearer grasp of the subject to the student 

who has not to struggle with the difficulties of a foreign tongue in the process 

of learning other subjects. 1 would not therefore be surpriM if the AD<l^ra 
University were found one day to have adopted Telugu as its medium of iiistriiciion. 
You would find the change conducive to original thought among the students 
and it would lead more surely to the realisation of your educational ideajs. This 
does not mean the neglect of English ; for 1 am one of those who believe that 

English would be better acquired if it were pursued as a separate subject by 

itself, its literature deeply studied and its grammar thoroughly mastered. 1 believe 
tliat such a specialised study would improve the knowledge of English and save 
those mistakes in ^glish being made which are only too common in India today* 
llie foundations of such a thorough study of English should be laid in the schools 
which feed the University although it need not uecessarily form the medium of 
instruetioo. . . - 

Yoiir University is famous for its Science^ sad the reeesrehes of some ot your 
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professor! have been published In countries outside India. Science fKMisesges a 
figh cultural value apart from its practical utility. It teaches us to observe 
accurately and to draw correct conclusions from observation and experiment. 
In a word, it promotes the spirit of intelligent enquiry into the truth which is 
the foundation of all knowledge. 

At the same time, the value of a classical education is not to be underrated. 
Sanskrit scholarship, like Greek. Latin and Arabic scholarship, has cultural value 
of a very high order. The ancients were great thinkers and philosophers* 
moreover eome of the best poetry ever written was composed by the ancients! 
The fine culture derived from the study of the classics has rightly been called 
‘'humanistic*’ as it humanises us. At the same time, it does not majpe ua unpracti- 
cal, for"^ men with a classical education have over and over again proven their 
worth in many practical walks of life. It would be a pity to allow this ancient 
learning to decline. Our Dniversities should have a strong classical side so that 
those who desire to pursue these humane studies may have ample opportunities 
for doing so. 

. The cultivation of the Fine Arts il often neglected in our Universities. 
.Esthetic taste — a love of what is beautiful — must be cultivated, for the cult of 
ttie beautiful refines and elevates human nature. There is in many people a latent 
talent for creative^rt. Their sense of beauty seeks to express itself in some form 
of Art, whether it be drawing, painting, music or architecture. Such talent must 
be discovered and encouraged. It should be remembered that the culture of s 
people finds expression in its works of art. The cultural value of Art is 
inestimable. 

1 have dwelt on the cultural aspect of some of the Babjects that are taught, 
or can be taught, in our Universities. Each one of them contains in itself all the 
elements of n liberal education. Unfortunately our University courses are too 
often dominated by examinations, and the interest of the student seems to him 
to lie in learning by rote such answers as he considers will **pay * in the exa- 
mination. But, given entliusiatic teachers who enter into the'' spirit of their 
subject, the present defects can bo overcome and the studies made both richer 
and more interesting. Perhaps examinations also can be so devised as to 
discourage cramming. 

What is the aim of University education ? This is a difficult question to answer 
as the aims and ideals of different nations and even of individuals differ in many 
respects. But probably no one will deny that, generally speaking, the aim of 
education should bo to bring out what is best in us so that we may be able to 
discharge our duties in life in the best way possible. If this aim fias been 
correctly stated, University education should be the final or highest stage 
in our preparation for life. Examinations are not an end in themselves. 
They are merely steppinu-stones on the uphill road to the goal we have set before 
us. The road is lou^r the marching weary, and we shall have to do mtich 
besides pasBing examinations in order to reach our goal. SubmissioD to discipline 
is essential to snccesB as no University organisation is possible without it. 'J'be 
vital importance of discipline has been fully demonstrated in the present war 
among all nations. As for the young men in our Universities, discipline in their 
case should be as far as possible self-im^ed. This means self-control ; for 
surrender to one’s own desires and passions is like being a slave to an evil master. 
A good rule of conduct is to do nothing that would bring discredit on the alma 
mater. We must judge our actions by this test. 

There has been a tendency towards indiscipline recently in some of our 
Universities which is a danger ^ign in University education. Apart from this, I 
sometimes wonder whether as much cultural benefit as possible is derived by the 
students in these institutions. Our Universities have undoubtedly attracted young 
professors of great ability and have become centres of remarkable Intellectual 
, activity, and not seldom of original rcBeorch ; but what ufuially takes place in most 
Indian Universities is intensive cramming during term time followed by an orgy of 
examinations at the end of the term. The social amenities and cultural activities 
which oue associates with ’varsity life are rarely to be found. Conditions, however, 
are now improving, and in most of our residential UniversitieB attempts are being 
made with some success to interest the students in things other than their 
text-books. 1 am glad to see that in the Andhra University extra-curricular 
activitiefi of great diversity of interest are provided. 

In a residential University much benefit can be derived by the students living 
in the saigiie precincts with professors or dons of high character and great erudition. 
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It is Bidd about Erasmus that when he declined to lecture at the Leyden University 
on the ground that he was too old to do so, the University informed him that ho 
need not take the trouble to lecture as his mere presence and inspiration were 
considered a liberal eduction for the young men. 

In physical culture we may take a lesson from the Swedes and Csecho-Slovaks 
who have shown what a national system of such culture can do to make a people 
strong, and to reduce to a minimum disease and bodily infirmity. It should be 
possible for our Universities to take the lead in promoting a system of physical 
culture which would help our young men to become strong and capable of makina 
go^ soldiers. 

It has been well said that one of the surest marks of a gentleman is that he 
instinctively avoids hurting the feelings of others. I think this is an excellent test 
of the good manners that we have a right to expect from young men with a 
University training. 

Finally. I do not believe in a godless education. Religion must be assigned 
its rightful place in any University scheme. To quote my own words in a B|)ooch 
delivered elsewhere. *^Our life is not tiie alpha and omega of existence and 
would be incomprdiiensiblc or even meaningless without reference to something 
higher. We live and move and have our being in the Deity.” From strong faith 
in God and trust in him you will Hind that you derive groat moral and sinritual 
strength in your daily work and supiK)rt in tlic hour of trial and tribulation. 

1 am sure our Universities are capable of attaining to all these ideals. If 
they can produce men who are Bf)ortsmeii and gentlemen in the best sense of the 
word, and at the same time men of high culture ns well as erndition, the time, 
labour and money spent on the Universities will have boon repaid a thoiisatidfold. 

One word about the war before I close. The war is our war as much as that 
of anybody else. We are fighting in defence of our country, our liberties and of 
the ideals for which our whole educational system stands. It is absurd to bargain 
or to propose any conditions for defending our own hearths and homes and every- 
thing we nold dear. This is no time for party strife or internal dissonsion. Let us 
unite and face the common danger. Wo must prepare and organise ourselves for 
defence, and all other considerations must bo subordinate to this stern necessity. 
Education alone must go on, for to interrupt or retard it would bo false 0 (*enomy. 
In the words of II is Excellency the Viceroy, “ISduction is a vital service and it 
should not be interrupted.” 

I thank you again for having given me the opportunity of addressing you on 
this ocefisioo. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following i» the text of the Adtlresa delivered at the Twentieth Annual 
Convocation of the University of Lucknow by Sri C, Rajayopalachari on the 13th, 
December^ 1941, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Professors, and Graduates* 

It is unnecessary to say that I felt greatly honoured when I received your 
invitation to deliver the customary address at this Convocation. I was trapi)c<l by 
the flattering invitation, but I reap the conseauences now. Hundreds of convocation 
addresses have been delivered already ana it ^ is difflcult to prodiu*o anything 
interesting by way of novelty. Even the most important advice which should bo 
tendered to the young grauuates has ne<3esBarily bej^omc too stale to make any 
useful impression. Every one of you must have reaa excellent things in the course 
of your studies before graduation. If such reading has not made any impression 
on you, it would be vain for me to attempt to achieve anything by a few minutes 
talk on this occasion. Most of the young people assembled here must be filing a 
natural sense of achievement and elation. They cannot be in a mood to bo 
instructed. This is no disparagement but ^ a recognition of the joy the young 
graduates are feeling at the successful completion of their labours. 

It is usual tor the eminent men that are invited to deliver Convocation 
sddresses to devote the occasion to some topic of educational interest. But amateurs 
uke me expatiating on questions of education arc generally regards w a auimce. 
If I say that our whole scheme of education is wrong bwause it is haph^ard and 
not planned qualitatively and quantitatively to meet national requireinents, 1 Bhall 
be regarded as making a cheap and amateurist pronouncement. Even thougli 
48 
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inrofesftOrs assembled may extend a certain amount of tolerance to me, I think I 
should not be impertinent and weary them with my views on anjr educational subject 
I presume 1 have been asked to address you not because it is thought I could 

enlighten the members of the University in matters falling within their own field 
1 take it that I am expected to say something more particularly falling within my 
own field of work. 

Within the last few weeks very valuable and learned addresses have been 
delivered at the various Universities dealing with the problems of constitution- 
making. But 1 feel that it would be out of place for me to follow that line even 
if 1 were qualified to do it. 1 do not believe I could ask graduates of the 

University to frame a draft constitution for India or find solutions for your 
problems of self-government. I could address such an appeal to the learned 
professors, had I truly felt that they could tackle the problems. With the greatest 
respect 1 must say that a solution for our problems of self-government must come 
from men of action and not from learned academicians. 

You have heard, no doubt, that there hak been a difference of opinion between 
Gandhiji and myself over the creed and application of non-violence in national 
policv. It is now fairly general talk and a subject matter of public curiosity from 
which I fear you too may not be free. It would be inappropriate and unwise for 
me to entertain you with the differences amongst us in regard to the Congress 

programme of action. But it would not be out of place or without academic 

purpose to acquaint you with certain fundamental questions that have emerged 
in the recent situation. 

Twenty-two years ago, Mahatma Gandhi took the Congress by storm when 
he showed us a way out of the blind alley of unsuccessful constitutional agitation. 
If we have a just cause and if we are prepared for sacrifice, he showed us that 
when the opponent refuses to be reasonable ana there appears to be no way hut 
violence to overcome his opposition, there is still a way out of the despair that 
faces us. He taught us the way of non-co-operation and satyagraba, forms of 
non-violent attack which we have practised with a considerable amount of success 
during; the past two decades. This practice has given us something more than 
objective success. We have gained a feeling of inexhaustible strength which is 
more precious than any actual achievement, because it sterilises all defeats and 
failures, and protects us effectively during every reverse. 

No discovery of principles of action, however, can escape the modifications 
required to meet environment. No principle can be practised in this complicate 
world without compromise, especially when we are dealing not with individuals 
but with large numbers of men and women and under conditions which have been 
already made for us and which have created a vicious circle for any remedy lo be 
effectively applied. In the case of the methods of violence we bring the opponents 
to extinction by a physical process. We overcome opposition by putting an end to 
the opponent. In non-violence, we bring opposition to an end by bringing about 
a change of mind. We retain the opponent, but bring his opposition to au end. 
This change of heart is brought about by the direct method of persuasion where- 
ever that is possible. If that be not possible, we practise self-suffering and through 
the fundamcutal laws of human psychology excite reactions of mind that are very 
real and efiectivc. Direct action operating through embarrassment, and bringing 
the opponent to his knees by depriving him of his means of strength is not 
satyagraha. but only a variation of the method of violence. In satyagraba, we do 
not seek to embarrass by any such physical means. We attack the moral feelings 
of the opponent and try to rouse his innate sense of right and give him a mental 
distress for which he will find relief by doing the right thing, In applying this 
rule, then, there must be numerous limitations and many necessary variations 
account ot the actual conditions under which we have to work. It was recognised 
long ago that we cannot hope straightway to abolish all international competition 
ana greed and consequent international wars. It was also recognised long ago that 
the ^protection of person and property against unsocial elements would have to 
continue to call for tlie application of force. It was seen also that non-killing 
would in practice require the admission of numerous exceptions in the inter^t oi 


do not mean that we simply cast the principles of non-violence to the wioas. we 
keep ouf face turned steadily in the direction of Ahimsa, but only do not commit 
the mistake of killing the principle itself by opposing it to commonsense ana 
hard reality. , 

The ^defence of India is, according to some of us, a ease to bo treated as sn 
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0XoeptioD. The iMue did not come tip in so many terraa at any time before tkie. 
bat ell the same the exception was not unrecognised. Now. however, the issam 
that have emerged on account of the present war and tlie attitude of Britain toward 
the rightful claim of India to independence could not be dealt with without faciiiK 
this problem of non-violence in relation to national defence. Gaiulhiji stands for 
total opposition to aU war. But some of us feel that our struggle cannot 
eimaltaueously bear the weight of two such major issues, Uie issue of British 
control over India and the demand for its total removal, and the issue of noii- 
participaiion in war, total and irrespective of equity or tiolicies of alliance to swuire 
}ust ends. Surely, we cannot hope for emancipation at the bauds of Britain's 
enemiM. We are held in bondage by Britain, and we must limit our v'i*obleiu to 
operating on the British mind^ A compromise becomes therefore inevitable on tlie 
issue of non -participation in all wars. The ending of war as a means of attaining 
international justice'* should be tackled some time, but not simultaneously with our 
national struggle which has come up to the very point of solutioii and which only 
awaits one or two wise steps to reach complete success. 

The just and reasonable demand of the Indian people is that the governance 
of India should be fully transferred now. during this war. and indeed, more 
especially on account of thia war, to a provisionally formed national coalition 
government. Even from the point of view of mere efliciciicy the present un- 
constitutional and wholly undemocratic arrangement at the Centro and in most of 
the Provinces is a fatally weak arrangement, and will crumble at the onslaught of 
real danger. Ignoring the just and rensonable demand of India, Britain cannot 
get the free and willing co-operation of India, the India either of the National 
Congress or of the Muslim League. Ou anything but this basis, it can only coerce 
and exploit, it cannot get co-operation. The Congress and the Muslim League 
agree cent per cent on this stand and no sophistry can hide this from the intelligent 
world. The absence of a political settlement between the National Congreas and 
the Muslim Ijeague cannot wipe out the glaring fact of a conseiiBus of opinion on 
this vital point as against Britain. 

There are some people for whom the deciding consideration is siicoess. 
They feel it a disgrace to take up a stand and make a proposal which is turned 
down by the British Qoveruraent which coercively holds the dominant position. 
I do not agiee with this. The methods of non-violence cannot permit withdrawal 
from a correct position, for the mere reason that it is not agreed to by the 
opponent. If we nave faith in the fundamentals of iion-violcnt methods, we should 
make our minimum demand and stick to it in spite of every seeming disappoint- 
ment. 

There are again some whose heart is turned towards chaos in the deliberate 
maturing of which alone they see scientihe hope for the future of our country. 
They must oppose anything that would retard the progress of such fermcntatioii 
of chaos. It is bardly necessary for me to say that while wo must face chaos 
when it comes, it is not the way deliberately to follow or work for. 

Well, this is the dijOerence. if I have not made matters more concretely 
clear, it is because 1 have to avoid going into details and cannot take you into 
active politics. 

I have not been quite an insignificaDt colleague of Gandbiji. I have worked 
with him these twenty-two years and feel the just pride of having helped him 
substantially to develop and put into action his principles and metliods. Many 
are the ties that bind me to him, and it is not a pleasure to discover a diflerence 
and recognise It as leading to a parting of ways. But prayerfully and in all 
humility must we face such a recognition if it must come. 

Two years ago when Dr. Bhah Sulaiman spoke to the graduates of this 
University on a similar occasion he referred to this war that had just been 
declared. He spoke with the voice of hope. According to him, the war was 
declared to end the rule of force and to eliminate violence from international 
dealings. He said that the cataclysm bad come in order to end the rule of the 
strong over the weak, and to extinguish the wicked cult oi racial surwriority. 
Ue told the graduates that greed and ambition were the^ forces against which this 
war was waged. Two years have passed and we are now in a position to judge 
what is likely to be left behind as a result of the cataclysm. Fainit»e and 
Mtilenee will ravage large tracts of the world. Tbe rule of force, it is now too 
obvious, will not be eliminated as a result of this war, any more than it was at the 
«nd of the Iasi war. The cult of racial superiority threatens to continue if not 
ta one form, in another. There is no promise that greed and ambiuoa«will either 
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end or be eatiated or consume themselres. There will be large changes, but 

troubles of humanit]^, I fear, will not be ended* We are still nowhere near 
the end of the war, and it is clear that it will bring no good to any of the people 
of the West, or to the people of the East. It has interfered wiUi the progress 
of freedom in our country. It has interfered with the progress of the cult of 
non«?iolence. Indeed, both the offence and the defence in this war will probably 
contribute to the death of many a good principle. 

In spite of these evil omens and unfavourable signs, we may rest assured 
that before the :^oung graduates assembled here will be called upon to put forth 
their own energies in politics, some form of self-government will be in operation 
in India as a result of the struggles undertaken by the generation to which I 
belong. It will be your privilege and duty, young men and women, to shape out 
of what we shall achieve that fuller freedom to which India is truly entitled. 
Whatever may be the quality and quantum of freedom which we in our time 
will have achieved for the country, it will be your privilege and duty in your 
time to knock off the limitations and detractions, and build that fuller and 
complete freedom which we call independence. It will be India’s good fortune 
if you achieve that goal in a non-violent way, through order instead of through 
chaos. It will be your privilege again to apply the principles of true non-violence 
in the working of that freedom after it has been achieved. Ahimaa does not end 
with the achievement of national deliverance from foreign political '.control. 
Indeed I think that the greater task will begin after that deliverance. It will be 
a trial from moment to moment and the happiness of free India will be onl^ 
In l^e measure of our loyalty to the principle of non-violence after the achieve- 
ment of freedom. If flogging has not been eliminated from elementary schoolH, 
violence still prevails in education. There is need to wage war against violence 
in the affairs of the family, in the working of penal laws, industrial operations, 
in fact in every department of social and national activity. Ahimsa is a continual 
life-struggle against violence in every form. 

Lucknow is one of the pre-eminently historic cities of India. It has long 

been the fostering centre of great culture. But Lucknow's best luck is perhaps 

its association with Indian national unity io our own times. May it contribute 
once again to a further consolidation of Indian unity. I appeal to you specially 
at this Convocation, young men and women of Lucknow, that you should 
make Indian unity your special mission. I repeat what Sir Bhah Bulniinan 
told you two years ago. Every community in India is entitled to call India 

its own. It is absolutely impossible to make progress in any direction 
unless we agree to work together harmoniously. In this University wherein 
Science, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian all figure so greatly and together, where 
Hindu and Muslim youngmen and women meet and work side by side, an 

example can be set for harmony and unity such as nowhere else is possible. Sir 
Walter Scott wrote in his diary once that politics are the blowpipe beneath whose 
influence tlie best cemented friendship too often dissever. But quoting from another 
entry in bis diary, 1 say, do not allow political strife to mix its waters with 
your daily meal, those waters of bitterness which poison mutual love between the 
well-disposed on esch side and prevent them, if need were, from making mutual 
concessions and balancing the constitution against the ultras of both parties. 
You in Lucknow can build up a new culture of unity and harmony of political 
thought which will enable you to lead modern India and laugh at the obatructors. 
That India shall be free one day and great again, leading an Asiatic Federation 
of great nations, is certain. Build, build daily with unflagging hope and 
unremitting industry for that consummation. 

We are in a bad state in many ways, under the heel of a foreign democracy 
and disunited. But even so why need we despair ? 

’’Come what come may 

Time and the hour runs through 
the roughest day”. 

It Is not brute force but moral power that really commands predominance in 
the world, as Lord Haldane told toe students of the Edinburgh University in a 
famous RMtorial address. To enforce this lesson, he recounted the great story 
of Germany’s re-birth in the nineteenth century. 1 shall repeat it to you almost 
in his woras. After the Battle of Jena in lw36, Germany was under the heel of 
Napoleon.* From the point of view of brute force, idie was crushed. In vam sne 
ahook at her chains : the man was too strong for her. But there was a FK}weT 
greeter thap that of the aword— the power of the spirit. Germany was weak an** 
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poor. But the had a TK>B8eB8ion that proved of far greater imporianee to her in 
the long ran. Beaten aoldiers and second-rate politicians gave place to some of the 
greateet philosophera and poets that the world has seen for 2.CXX) years. TheA 
men re-fashioned the conception of the State, and, through their disciples there 
penetrated to the public, the thought that the life of the State with its controlling 
power of good, was as real and as great as U;o life of the individusl. Men 
and women were taught to feel that in the law and order which could be brought 
about by the general will, was freedom in the deepest and truest sense— the 
freedom which was to be realised only by those who had accepted whole- 
heartedW the largest ends in place of particular and PclHsh aspirations. The 
philosophers of Germany gave to their people the gosi^el of the wide outlook 
and the lesson that the people must live the larger life, be unscliiBh, helpful and 
reverent. The people who were in the depths of national despair were taught to 
feel the sense of the greatness of which human n.^turo is capable. In science, 
in philosophy, in theology, in poetry, in ninsio, the Higher Command was given 
and obeyed, and the subordinate leaders pcnrtrntcd by great ideas set to work 
animated by the same spirit. The result wns the rule of the organising spirit in 
every direction. The leaders saw clearly that education was the key to all 
advance, and they set to work at it. It took sixty years to coiupletr. hut 
completed it was at last, with a thorougluiess the like of which the world has 
hardly seen elsewhere. The German scheme of education is unrivalled as n 
triumph of the spirit of organisntioii, except by that otlier wonderful outcome of 
scientific organisation— the German army. When the lesson of self-organisation is 
once learned by a people, it is not readily forgotten. Hence the German revival 
once again after the crusiiing blow of the last Great War. 'i'hns, then, (‘an nations 
rise from the depths of darkest gloom. Why then should wo despair ? The 
greatness of India is not dead. Wc should know that it is just hibernating and 
when the winter has ended, we shall live again. 


The Muslim University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Covoention Addnm deliver d hy Sir «S\ Sultan 
Ahmed KT, D, L., at the Convocation of the Aligarh Muslim University held on 
the mat December^ 1940. 

Mj. Vice-Chancellor and Members of the Convocation 

1 am conscious of the great honour you have done mo in asking me for the 
second time to address the Convocation of your IJiiiversity whidi has a distinguis- 
hed place in the mind of everybody intercsled in education, fur the M.A.C). Colie|ce, 
from which your University is sprung, had a cultural tradition, a spiritual homogeneity 
and an educational ideal which were its proud marks of distinction when most 
other educational centres in India were satisfied with merely imparting a deal of 
information to their students. Ihat tradition has, 1 am glad to observe, iiersisted 
ill the Muslim University. Education, if it is worth anything, means something 
more than working for and passing a string of examinations. And if the students 
of this University have realised that, as I hope they have, they have travelled a 
long way on the path of that self-culture the other name of which is education. 

In a country where there is economic stringency, where heterogeneous and 
conflicting forces are at work in moulding its destiny, and wliero the cultural 
pattern is made of a criss-crosB of diflferent traditions it is very easy to lose sight of 
the primary significance of education and of the final ciTect it has (if it is true 
education) upon the spiritual, moral and social values of the individual. 

In such a country, economic concepts, and economic necessities unfortun- 
ately colour the very theory of education ; and to the student, the hard 
and thorny patli that runs via the school and the University with its hurdles of 
the severely-testing examinations and its vigorous competitions, becomes a sort of 
arduous road, that leads ultimately to the promised land of a comfortable job of 
work. for all intents and purfioses, to minds conditioned and matured in this 
economic atmosphere, education becomes synonymous in its aims with a training 
which will bring to all earnest seekers the Holy Grail of a Government Job. If 
they fail in attaining the quest, the whole period of preparation and training, every- 
uiiiig learnt with pleasure or under the shadow of the rod, is considered m them a 
u^d and useless waste of spirit, time, money and energy* Education becomes a 
vaui and futile tragedy of frustration. • 
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Id India where some of these conditions obtain, certain special ciTeumstances, 
in addition, provide a definitely artificial and trnncated background for modem 
education, llie famous draft of Macaulay’s was intended to create a body of 
responsible Government servants, who would understand and sympathise with the 
ideus and aims of the British Government. i(t was a fairly comprehensive 
pronamme of what was liberal education those days, but it was the immediate 
product of local necessities. It is not my intention to discuss the usefulness or 
of the practical shape it took in the formation of the schools and colleges in India. 
What 1 want to emphasise is that its genesis lies in a special sort of demand and 
the desire to make the necessary provisions to satisfy this demand. And ever since 
an unenviable aura of the merely utilitarian has clung lo it, inspite of the fact 
that the major portion of the University curricula in India is based upon liberal 
ideals of education, emphasising the cultural element in it. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, you will be going forth on that great 
adventure that comes the way of all young men, hitherto protected from some 
stern realities when they, as the term goes, 'enter liife’. It is something very real, 
something fraught with tremendous consequences for you. Some of you will 
succeed in your objective, whatever it is, at the first go, some will succeed after one 
failure, some after more. And I, with perhaps more experience and fewer illusions 
than you, unfortunately know that the battle of life goes counter against many 
men, young and old. You have my best wishes and prayers for your success, and 
my sympathies if life treats you harshly. But if things seem to go against you let 
me ask you not to listen to that counsel of despair that whispers in your ears that 
you have wasted your years at the University, that your education has failed in its 
purpose, for your education aimed higlier than that. 

University Life 

Let me concisely review your life at the University, taking it for granted that 
you made the maximum use of your opportunities. When you took admission into 
the University you made a tacit moral contract to abide bv its regfilations, to sub- 
mit to its discipline, to help and promote the spirit it stood for, and to make a real 
efibrt to learn what it taught you. The institution in its turn undertook to 
educate your mind, your morals and your sensibilities. It never pretended that it 
would give you specialised training to run an executive department or a Police 
Force, nor did it pretend to adroit you into the secrets of manufacturing soaps or 
cigarettes. It really tried to train your mind to cope adequately with different 
situations arising in life. It tried to make your mind adaptable and elastic by 
making you study various and perhaps unallied subjects, to create a complexity of 
interests in you, to give you a sense of proportion, to make you respond quickly 
to various appeals to your emotions, your mind and your soul. It tried to 
cultivate your sensibilities by revealing to you beauties in life, in art and in 
literature. If it did not do any these things it failed in its most important 
function. 


Education and Civilisation 

Civilisation is the result of the thoughts and efforts of a few intelligent 
people in every age who help humanity a little further ahead each time in the 
march of progress ; and man is driven forward on the journey by a desire for 
self-realisation and self-fulfilment. It is a sort of creative process whereby man 
reorganizes himself, brings into play hitherto unsuspected qualities of the mind 
and the Bensibilities, furnishes himself with a better personality, as it were ; and 
perhaps unintentionally induces other people to imitate him. Education in its 
real and comprehensive significance is the most effective and vital instrument of 
these self-realizing activities. That is why the type of education you have been 
getting is called liberal education, education that liberates you from the shackles 
of the merely temporal, which is the instrument of refinement, sensitiveness, 
spiritual and mental poise and a profound outlook on life. The uncultured mind 
ia capable of perceiving only the immediate and superficial. It skims over the 
surface of experiences and encounters, understanding only the obvious tn the 
thoughts and actions of other people. The profounder outlook on life that cultural 
education connotes is really a form of understanding and sympathy, an imaginative 
capacity to get into the mind of the person whose views are perhaps different from 
yours, to • perceive all facets of an experience or idea, and to evaluate it as a syn- 
thesis of all the facts and elements that go in the making of it. It teacbee us 
to underst^pd and tolerate points of view that may be contrary to ours^ to see cne 
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tinoerity of those who differ from us, to be even and balanced and not too afucres* 
give in our opinlona. to make beautiful gestiiree. love ideas and thiiiirg that aie 
beautiful and defend the truth wholeheartedly. The thinkers of the Henaiasan^ 
called the study of the literatures of antiquity, the Hiiinaiiities. It is a very reveal- 
ing word and it should have, I jthiiik, always guided the aims of higher Mucation. 
It makes you feel that that type of education means adjusting yourself more 
harmoniously to the human landscape around you. It cultivates your emotional 
life, and gives a more proportionate view of your own feelings, wo always tend 
to exaggerate our emotioual experiences, our grief, our happiness, and thus indirect- 
ly our own personalities. 

Oultnral education is like climbing a steep hill. The higher you climb the 
vaster ^e prospects that open before your eyes. The horison expands, and 
everything fits mqre and more beautifully into an ever-enlarging pattern. The 
things that had loomed so big as to occupy your whole field or vision at the 
foot of the hill become comparatively unimportnnt and form part of a larger 
scheme of things at the i^eak. The fatigue of the climb is torgotten in the 
bracing nip of a clearer atmosphere and you have an neuter perception of the 
miracle of familiar and common things. 

SoiENTiFio Education 

In an age of Science when stress is laid upon the importance of the 
practical there is a tendency to minimise the importance of things that touch 
our emotional and spiritual life. Tlic cult of the machine drives away the cult of 
beauty. Our age is unfortunately such an age, and at no other lime, 1 lieliovc, 
was there so much need to emphasise the type of education that goes beyond the 
practical and useful and shows us the vision of an inner and more important world. 

Our first duty by ourselves, therefore, is to create within ns that inner 
harmony, that refinement, intellectual alertness and awnrenesa which the study 
of arts brings^ to us. But being a very balanced, intellectually keen and cultured 
person is not sufiicient in itself. We are placed in a world of objeoLive realities, in 
a world crowded with other minds, other persoiialities. There are contacts and 
impingements, conflicts and resistances, the need to overcome ol>stacleB and the 
new to fall in line with other forces and minds. Helf-rcalization prcsu))t)Oses action 
as well as thought ; our personalities have to be operative ns well ns reflective. 
And it is here that scientific education claims its importance. Us immediate field 
of action has for the last few centuries been the understanding and conquest of 
Naturei the latter for the uses of humanity, 1 do not propose to go through the 
history of the discoveries and inventions in Bcicncc, of their beneficial and harmful 
effects. Both the good and the evils that have attended the march of Bcieiitific 
progress have had remarkable repercussions upon our lives and our ineulalitios ; 
but they are not everything. Neither does material comfort bring supreme satis- 
faction to our souls, nor can the destructive effects of Sirientific inventions make us 
complete cynics or misanthropes. There is always n vital spark in our being that 
is beyond the reach of these accidental things, It must always he remembered, that 
the deciding factor in the social and moral life of man, after all allowances are 
made, is Man himself. It is his soul, his mind, that can make of Bcicnce a weapon 
of destruction or a Messenger of Mercy. He can always cluHise between the gun 
and the ploughshare. Perhaps it is true that the scientific age has made man 
cling too tenaciously to material values, thereby shaping his mind, making him 
grasping and greedy. But a time comes, and it has perhaps now come, when he 
has to pause and consider which path he is going to tread. ^ The old statement 
about gaining the whole world and losing our own soul, forces itself upon hia con- 
Bcioasness. I believe, however, that there is more good in humanity than evil, and 
the choice after a lot of heetiatiou and chopping and changing is parcticaliy ever 
the right one. . , , , . » ^ i 

That acientific education may not be an nnmixed blessing would he 
evident to all, but equally evident is the netjcsaity of this type of Question* 
We are living in an age where it is essential, and unless we oh^se to 
slide back into obscurity there can be no question of neglecting it. 1 here is 
a practical world as well as a world of transcendental or emotional values, and the 
one is as real as the other. If we equip ourselves for the one there is no sense in 
neglecting the other. The old Greek ideal of a proportionate and harmonious 
welopment of all our faculties holds for all times. And if pur hearts afh in the 
nght -place, if we are guided by our love of humanity and a desire to ameliorate 
baBmn suffiviog we woula always make Science an instrument of mercyi 
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I KDUSTai ALISATION 

Thera are practical and social considerations also which should urge us to 
promote scientific education in India. In our country there are vast nnezplor^ 
resources that can be made to benefit man. You have youth, ambition and energy 
and there is a world of possibilities waiting to be explored by you. It is obviousl 
however, that the Government of the country also has to play a very vital and 
imTOrtant part in this connection. Every impej^us must be given to enlarge, expand, 
and encourage industries and that as quickly as possible. Their meagre activities 
in the past do not rcdoiined to their credit. I only hope they have become wiser 
by experience and will put their full weight in favour of complete industrialisation 
in this country. If only the Government had vision and had started heavy indus- 
tries after the last war, India alone would have won the present war. India is 
naturally expecting great results from the Eastern Group Conference and the Rog^^r 
Mission and I hope that their deliberations will not only result in finding ways and 
means to meet the immediate needs of the War, but will also show the way of 
establishing heavy and minor industries so that India may be, as far as possible, 
self-contained, not only able to defend herself from aggression but also help the 
British Commonwealth of Nations in times of necessity. 

The Wae 

This brings me to the terrific crisis that is facing the world to-day. I mean 
the War. It is a stormy upheavel the tidal wash of which will affect the remotest 
shores of the world. Its origin is really in the repudiation of all civilised values, 
in the spiritual pride of whicdi I spoke before. If spiritually humanity is striving 
for complete self-realisation, in the realm of politics civilization is aiming at 
creating an atmosphere where it can be made possible by giving the utmost 
freedom of thought and action to the individual. The maximum individual liberty 

S >SBible under social conditions is the ideal of a cultured and civilised community. 

egimentatioii is ret^ugnant to it, for after all, institutions are made for men amt 
not men for iustitutions. Where a question of misfit arises the institution must bo 
remoulded to suit man's needs. And now an attempt is being made to reverse 
the order of things, to enslave men to an ideology which is abhorrent to all 
civilised sensibilities. 

If formerly the short of ideological tyranny which at the moment obtains in 
Central Europe ever occurred, it affected a single or a very small group of States. But 
to-day due to many types of interdependences, due to intricate economic and social 
relationships each such revolution attempts a more wides])read change than before. 

The ideological programme of Hitler and Mussolini with its theory of race 
superiority and lebcnsraum for only some stronger nations is in direct opposition 
to the trend of modern civilisation which has been trying to explore all possible 
avenues for the establishment of greater liberty and greater posssibility of aevclop- 
ment for each individual, each nation, strong or weak. This can only be made 
realisable by the evolution of a new psychology in international life as it exists to 
a remarkable extent in national life ; reverence and fear of the law and scrupuloiis 
discharge of moral obligations. 

In the State, one can sec the paradox of a handful of unarmed policemen 
maintaining order, even in big and unruly crowds, because the might of the law 
has sunk so deep in tlic individuars consenousnesB that physical force is unnecessary 
for making men obey the law. Its symbol in any form does. To-day when all 
nations are interlinked it is necessary to evolve that sort of consciousness for 
international law and international morality. The League of Nations is an attempt 
at this sort of International })olicijig and it must remain the ideal of all future 
States, if we want peace and security in life. 

The glove has, however, been flung in the face of the civilised world by Hitler 
and Mussolini, backed by their bands of marauders and gangsters, and it behoves 
everybody with a love for the decencies of life, with a love for freedom and honoiir 
to take up the challenge. The implications of this War are so universal the 
interests involved so all-embracing that one cannot remain indifferent, and the side 
one takes will show whether he loves civilised living or barbarism. There was a 
time when the extravagances of certatain German, publicists and philosophers had 
appeared ^fantastic and absurd. When Arndt wrote “every State has the right to 
ask for certain things from neighbouring States when they wrongfully take away 
the air and the light on which it must grow. Up to the present Holland is me 
mose outaageouB violation of German’s natural frontier I desire natrea, 
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burning nnd bloody Utred. May . this hatied burn as the r««Klon of the n«rm.« 
as a sacred madness in all hearts” or wh^n 
manv’a TiAicrhhAiirinor ftIuhtjMi **fliAaA Iam^a iJ. WtOte af 


we 



H^Fearinmind^ 

but botwem two diflferent typM of outlook on life, and that wo are not Scod with 
the task of destroying only faitier and Mussolini and their hordes, but thatphil^ 
?/ Wo which we find in the German and Italian iiations-a mnoh 
Sifticult task. It IS a poisonous miasma which bide fair to paralyse the sense 
international morality and bring chaos to tlie structure of moral and political > 
thought that has been built up through centuries of ceaseless effort ^ 

Graduates of the Muslim University, in the lives of men a moment arrives 
when they have to choose between material well-being and spiritual health, between 
a dishonourable life of comfort and an honourable life of penury, toil nnd sacrifices 
-The choice mvolvcs a mental stnigglc. there arc temptations and there is the 
natural human desire to follow the path of least resistance. But there is only one 
choice possible for an honourable man. Our material comforts arc after all not 
such mightly important things as the ideals we live by. All young men the world 
over are faced with such a choice to-day ; and do not forget, however far you may 
be from the theatre of the actual struggle, you too have to cast your lot one way 
or the other. And the glorious tradition of democracy nnd freedom, of though 
and action that has been ours, assures me what your choice is going to be. We 
have to smash something really very big and though optimism is essential in all 
fights, neither the risk nor the danger involved must be minimized. And please 
remember that there is no loophole for half measures in this })nrticular War. 
Hitler’s erstwhile friend Rauschninjf has made that clear : “Hitler’s ultimate aim is 
the maximum of power aud dominion. He is not a person with whom any nano 
mail ifiay negotiate, he is a phenomenon which one slays or is slain by”. I for 
one, gentlemen, am not particularly in love with the notion of being slain, jmssive 
and unresisting. 

Different people’s attitude towards most things is different, even contradictory. 
To some, as to Hitler, war is the very breath of life, the one means of assaring 
them that they live. To others it is so great an evil that the only way of meeting 
it is passive indifference to it. To them waging war under any circumstances is 
repu^ant and soulsearin^. To the majority of sane healthy men, it is an evil of 
the first magnitude, but it cannot be charmed away with incantations or vanish if 
oil simply do not take any notice of it. War must be banished from the world, 
»ut this can only be done by putting ai^ainst tlie war-mongers a more effective 
force, a force that has the sanction of morality and justice behind it, which is built 
upon the most constructive ideals of men and women. 

Waging war in a good cause, to destroy the forces of injustice, coercion and 
oppression is, tiierefore, the duty Oa all nght thinking people. And thou^ the 
immediate vision that war conjures up before our mind’s eyes is one of suffering 
and the waste of life, there is another side of tlie picture too. War is a living 
effort, the paradoxical means whereby life asserts itself. In the effort of War you 
uo not only live at an intenser pitch of feeling and being than at more normal 
times but you also offer your very life-blood because you are convinced of the 
sanctity of life which must be protectea at all costs, even at the cost of the lives of 
many individuals. It is often for protecting itself that life makes us fight our 
battle. When humanity is building up a less imperfect world than the one we 
in after defeating the powers of aarkness, a sense of iieace, of haying d^e 
something worth doing will corned you if you have done your share of the work. 

INPIA AND THE WAE • 

Itii the greatest tragedy that in India men fully convinc^ of the great 
Dsibarisiu of imtler and Mussolini and having power and mnuence to Jidp Great 
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Britfun ia her grim and heroic stand for principles dear to humanity should be 
^posing efforts to crush Nazism and Fascism. In any case their attitude seems 
to be most inconsistent^ unwise and unworthy. It is no good taldng' up the position 
involved in the old proverb '*what does it matter to me whether the cow came or 
the donkey left”. The difference between the present conditions in India and the 
future, if Hilter and Mussolini succeed must be clearly i^preciated. It will be the 
difference between living as a subject race as we are doing with a number of 
grievances and being slaves, mere serfs.* I will not say anything of the present 
conditions under which you and I live. You and 1 know therm out by contrast 
let me tell you what^will be our position Mf these outlaws win. Only one passao^e 
from ^Hitler’s well known "Mein Eampf* will be sufficipnt. Discussing the 
publication of the news that a nero had qualified as a lawyer he says ; — 

"It does not dawn on the murky bourgeois mind that the fact which is 
published for him is a sin against reason itself, that it is an act of criminal 
insanity to train a being who is only an anthropoid by birth until the pretence can 
be made that he has been turned into a lawyer, while, on the other hand, millions 
who belong to the most civilised races have to remain in positions which arc 
unworthy of their cultural level. The bourgeois mind docs not realise that it is a 
sin against tlie will of the Eternal Creator to allow hundreds of thousands of highly 


BID against tlie will of the Eternal Creator to allow nunareds of thousands of highly 

g 'ftcd people to remain fioundering in the swamp of proletarian misery wbilc 
ottentots and Zulus are drilled to fill positions in the intellectual professions. For 
here we have ihe p/^oduct only of a drilling technique just as in the case of the 
performing dog. If the same amount of care and effort were applied among 
intelligent races each individual would become a thousand times more capable in 
such matters”. 


After this shameless pronounoement of Hiller it should be imposible for any 
Indian with self-respect and love for his country to be simply an onlooker at 
the courae of events in Europe. The speed at which the confiagration is spreading 
towards the East leaves no room for doubt whatsoever that.sooner than later 
we will be directly called upon to surrender our hearth, home, life and lihorly 
to this, the greatest demon the world has ever seen. Will you wait till his 
blitzkrieg starts in India ? I am afraid, it will then be too late to resist it. 
Thank God, whatever may be the view of a certain section of political India 
to-day, India as a whole is acting up to the advice given by the leaders of that 
very section— Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru a year ago.’ I’heir wise 
statements have often been quoted and bear repetition. The Mahatma said : "My 
personal sympathies are with England andT France— I am not just now •thinking 
of India's deliverance. It will come. But what will it be worth, if England and 
France fall.” Pandit Nehru said the same thing in a different language : "We 
have repeatedly stated that we are not to bargain. We do not approach the 

problem with a view to taking advantage of Britain’s difficulties It is 

perfectly true that in a conflict between democracy and freedom on the one side 
and Fascism and aggression on the other, our sympathies must inevitably lie 
on the side of democracy.” Why then act directly against these professions and 
go to jail ? I will say no more about them. 

As regards the attitude of the Muslims of India, as such, it is ns clear as 
day light. If Islam was ever in danger, it is to-day. The fat, swollen -headed 
Mussolini assumed to himself the tittle of "Protector of Islam” not long ago. 
His first generous act in this self-styled role was to swallow the small Miishm 
State of Albania without the slightest justification or provocation, when King Zog 
and his consort with a baby in her arras had to flee for their lives ! His next 
act was to land troops in Egypt, another Muslim State I The third overt act of 
this "Saviour of Islam” was to throw bombs at Bahrain 1 His fourth act which 
was the greatest insult offered to the Muslims was his attempt to set up a Kaana 
for us at Harhar in Abyssinia 1 All that now remains to be done by him with 
the help of his Imastcr Hitler is to bomb Hedjaz, Iraq and Palestine and involve 
Turkey in the war and he will then have justified his pretensions. ^ Fortunately, 
the swiftness with which he is being mauled on land and s^, justifies us in 
hoping that this 'Protector of Islam’ will soon find himself flat on his back on inc 
mat. Let me therefore finally say without any hesitation or equivocation ina 
we Indian Mussalmans shall resist by all means in our power this wanton vioiaiio 
of all ]%W8 of God and man by beasts in thc^arb of human beings. 

The British Forces— Army, Navy and Air— are all doing pur work 
and it is our pride and privilege that the blood of our men la^mg roingica w 
thdra in the noblest cause of saving humanity from total destruction, luw 
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to imjnMnd will not and can not ^ foTgolten and I am convinced that India 
•fter tho aam^ that she is making will in no distant time get her fX chart 
of cquidity, fnedom and jastice within the British Commonwealth of Nations. ” 

Communal Problem 


And pleaee do not forget that at thig momentous hour leaser things that have 
loomed .80 large reoentlv on your mental horizon must assume their" right nromr. 
tione in the scheme of your life. Ihey are comparatively trivial : and if there are 
differmces between you and others the tragedy that is being enacted in Eurone 
should make you rwlise how dangeroha and mischievous they can be. on what a 
shallow conception of life they are built up, how completely they are founded 
upon ugly passions, insignificant ambitions and a total lack of human emotions. 
We rwlise that Biiicg life is what it is and men are what they are, these passions 
and jealousies will unfortunately be there. But to-day in our country they have 
assumed a gigantic magnitude. This deplorable state of affairs must disspnesr 
completely if we want progress of any sort in India. It was expected that in 
the face of the present danger these differences would be forgotten, and then under 
the Inflnence of a united effort disappear permanently. After all when a tiger 
is roaming at large people do not quarrel about their sharo in the coinnuiiml 
food Bupply. for they realize that if they do not unite and destroy the Hiiitnal 
there would no longer be a question of food supply for them, whereiis a similar 
problem of the tiger will have been solved. But that is what we seem to bo 
doing at the moment here, and those who were expected to introduce a saner 
frame of mind seem to me to be aggravating the symptoms of un reason nhlciiess. 
To state the situation frankly, a great deal has been made of cultural differences 
between Hindus and Muslims and the impossibility of a compiomise between 
the two. Now there is no doubt, as has been stated before, that in India there 
are different cultural forces at work, not the least important among them 
being the modesD European civilization. There is no doubt also, that duo 
to the very great influence religion has been on the life of Muslims in India 
as elsewhere, their art, their poetry and their way of life is very largely designed 
after Arabian and Tersiaii patterns. But that docs not mean that culturally the 
Muslim is a complete alien to Indian traditions, thought and art, nor docs a United 
National Evolution mean the disappearance of the two religions. After all indivi- 
duals are differently constituted, yet they do co-operate and work harmoniously 
together. Why should not communities with certain distinct and different religions 
do so ?*Why can not individuals keep their intimate and private life disentangled 
from the public life, and why should not Hindus and Muslims keep their religion 
which after all is a man’s private relationship with his Uod or gods separate 
from their civic and political life ? If you look at the Hindu-MuBlim problem 
from a common sense point of view the problem as such is not insoluble or 
all- pervading. If we desire to find out only differences, big, sniall and 
insignificant, between a Muslim and a Hindu and if the largeness of those 
differences can be the measure of our satisfaction wc can make most wonder- 
ful discoveries I As an illustration just look to what wc have deliberately done to 
our common language. Urdu has been tho mother tongue of the Hindus and 
Muslims for centuries. The very name and history of its growth shows that this 
language was the result of the contact of the Hindiis and MussalmanB in India, 
yet unfortunately insidious attacks were made on this language treating it as the 
language of the Musealmans of India and a propaganda for an artificial Hindu- 
stani language which was not the language of anybody in India was started and 
is being given effect to. What has been tho result ? The Mussalmans unfortunately 
started stufiing In the Urdu language, Arabic and Persian words which were 
absolutely unnecessary and in many cases have undoubtedly spoilt its charm. 1 
claim ^at the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru and I speak Urdu but the 
Urdu which haa been used by some Urdu papers will not be understood either by 
him or by me. Hero we find a deliberate attempt by extremists of both communi- 
ties to create a split where no difference txisied. In a country like India with a 
population of over 350 millions, we can even find materials to support the wildest 
and moat fantastic atatemenis of Miss Mayo ; but is it at all helpful or useful in 
file present world conditions ? 1 suggest that the other lino of approach, wh’t n is 
to emphasiae points of agreement," wiM lead to greater justice, happiness a^ satis- 
faction to both communities in every walk of life, social, economic and political. 

lliere la no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically we are all 
Indiana^ we breathe iii the same atmosphere and till the same laud* Wewre iiiherl- 
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of tba fame old .prood civilization and whatever we may privately think and 
Efpire after, our destinief are linked together. Differeqoef that there are I have 
already admitted, hot our foundations of ^ife are the same* Our political and 
social salvation can only lie in both Hindus and Muslims pooling their energies 
together for the reconstruction of a better India. However much ''you try there is 
no other road to salvation. Any other road will lead India to chaos, anarchy 
bloodshed and perpetual subjection. 

,From a practical viewpoint too, even taking for mnted the pessimistic view 
of irreconcilable differences between Muslim and Hindu cultures there can be no 
other means of a better future for India. No amount of wishful thinking will 
perform, the miracle of the total disappearance of millions of Muslims or Hindus 
from our landscape. For better or for worse "till death do us part*’— that is our 
destiny. Even in such a situation the only sane and graceful thing is to arrive at 
some sort of working compromise, at any rate till the duration of the War. A 
compromise always indicates mutual generosities, a whole series of give and take, 
concessions and sacrifices. The peace and concord that a compromise like that 
begets is a sufficient reward for all self-denials. And I conjure you earnestly, all 
young men, both Hindus and Muslims, to remember this hard, sane and incontro- 
vertible fact when you enter a larger sphere of life. You must try to promote 
mutual understanding, mutual trust and mutual love and to remember your 
mutual obligations. Otherwise the example of Europe to-day is before you. what 
racial arrogance and racial intolerance can do is being vividly enacted Wore your 
eyes. Do not take up a defeatist attitude. With a broad minded approach our 
domestic differences can be and must be solved. The determination to solve it has 
to be found and once it is found, it will restore the chapter of friendlines, cordiality 
and even affection between the two communities which unfortunately has been 
closed in recent years. Bemember, time is a great factor in destroying the Totalita- 
rian powers, and a United India will work the double miracle of bringing about 
their downfall and bringing India closer to the goal of political and economic 
freedom. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Covocation Address delivered hy the Hon'ble 
Dr, Sir Muhammad Zaffrnlla Khan^ K.C,SJ ; KU. B,A, {Honours,) Punjab, LLJi, 
(Honours)^ London ; LL,D, {Cantab) ; Barrister-aULaw {Lincoln's Inn) % Juihje, 
federal Court of India at the annual Convocation of the Punjab University, held 
on the 22nd December 1941, 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am deeply sensible of the honour done to me by the Punjab University in 
calling upon me to address you this morning. I deem it a high privilege to be 
permitted to meet you here on this occasion, both joyful and solemn, for those 
of you who are just about to step across^ as it were, the threshold of life. Most 
of my past associations with this beautiful and imposing building have been 

somewhat awe-inspiring, related as they were to University examinations. This 

morning’s function is of a different character, but facing ' an audience like this, 
I do not feel any the more reassured than I did on the occasions to which I 
have referred. I have in my time listened to a number of Convocation Addresses, 
and these may no doubt serve a useful purpose, but when I was a student my 

own feelings were that if I could be invested with my hard earned degree 

without the accompaniment of a sermon I would feel all the happier and brighter 
for it. Tradition* however, is a very powerful force in human affairs and dies bard. 
The authorities of a University, 1 am sure, would be deeply shocked at any 
suggestion that a Convocation should be held without a Convocation Address. 
That would indeed in their eyes be Hamlet without the Ghost. So at the 
bidding of our common Alma Matter I proceed to do a certain amount of 
thinking aloud, both for my own benefit as well as for yours. If it should so 
chance that some of you may find yourselves taking an interest in what may 
be passing through my mind, you would be most welcome to share in my 
Noughts. Many of you may differ with me and most of you, I am afmid, may 
consider .my ideas rather conservative and even commonplace, but they relate 
to the realities of life and in this time of rapid change and upheaval it may 
be of some value to remind ourselves of realities and to pay some stlcntion 
to fundamental things. 
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'r** J”" »uuu» to cross the threshold of Ufa. 
What s rpmanUo and intriguing picture does that expression coniure up Mora 
onr fancies t Romance has ever been the privilege of youth. Youtli may hara 
its own cares and yot how free it la from care in the sense commonly asswiated 
with that wort. Youth ia pityfuiiy helplesa and yet the Bipiit of its Sncy^nowa 
nolmnnds. Itis ili-eauipped for the battle of life and ia yet bnoy^iip by 
inexhaustible stores of hope, confidence and faith. The prospect its fancy siTreada 
out before it ia so pleasant and so full of charm that it excites the envy of older 
people and yet that envy is largely tempered with pity. A student, in normal 
circumstances, la free, or at least tries to keep himself free, from all preorenpationa 
except those that centre round his studies and other ncadeniic pursuit a. lie has no 
part or lot in the running or imanagemciit of a single institution, yet ho argues about 
world order with sych convinctiou, assurance and air of familiarity as might deceive 
the uninitiated into the belief .that the most experienced politicians and the 
wisest statesmen are but amateurs as compared with him, and that the 
foundations of the new world order will now be laid under his direction and 
supervision. He is almost utterly destitute of all ec|niptncnt requisite for his 
progress through life, yet he is upheld by unbounded assurance ; and the smile 
playing on his lips and the liglit shining in his eyes are witness to his inner 
conviction that the world is only waiting for the day when he emerges from 
the University to acclaim him as one of its great leaders. Hope runs high in his 
breast and the world appears to be only a tournament field which is beckoning 
to him to eqter the lists and to walk away with the trophy. 

Disillusionment begins when he goes home bearing with him his much 
prized Degree which marks, and is the witness, of a successful academic 
career. His people share in his joy, but if they happen to be poor or even in 
modest circumstances, they soon begin to impress upon him the necessity of 
bis finding a career or at least remunerative employment for himself. Ho ia 
made to realise at what cost of painful economics sacrifiees and even 
privations he has been enabled to complete his course of University cducalion. 
He begins to feel that his first duty is to stand upon his own legs, so ns to be 
no longer a burden to his T)eople, and, if possible, to make some return to them 
tor all the sacrifices that they have so cheerfully borne for his sake. Boon ho 
begins to look about for a career, and romuiitii; dreams and ambitions begin 
to be overshadowed by the dark and stark realitv, With hope still high he knocks 
at the doors of department after department for employment. More often than 
not hd receives no response whatsoever, favourable or unfavourable. In a very few 
cases those who are lucky obtain n precarious foothold which might enable 
them to keep body and soul together . and to maintain the spark of bo)ie nn- 
quenched in the secret depths of their hearts. In the ease of the vast majority, 
hope begins to fade till the heart runs sick. Kven those who are succesHfiil in 
this quest are allotted tasks which they could have performed equally well and to 
which they would certainly have adjusted themselves better at the end of their 
school careers. It begins to look as if all the cost and labour spent on their Uni- 
versity education had been a waste. 

This is a depressing picture ; but it cannot be denied that the vast majority 
of the products of our Universities has to go through this bitter experience, it is 
true that our Universities have produced men who are both an honour and an 
ornament to India and are rendering glorious service to the motherland in^ various 
walks of life* But if we were to make a comparison between the conditions that 
prevail in our country with those that obtain in other countries, we are forced to 
confess that the proportion of those who have made a real success of their lives to 
those who have sunk to the dark depths of failure in the ocean of struggle is 
pitifully low in our country as compared with other countries. 

Our Universities are entitled to take just pride in the high acbieyeroents 
|u the political, scientific and literary fields of men like Tilak, Gokhale, 
Bose, Raman, Sulaimau, Tagore, Iqbal, and many others ; «wd I must 
not be understood as wanting in appreciation of the value of uniyeniity 
plication and the rich contribution that it is making towards ^our nabonal life. 
Indeed, I have a deep and sincere appreciation of and admiration tor the work of 
our Universities which in spite of serious handicaps have in the past renderco, miu 
are to^y rendering, service of inestimable value to the motnedand. rot 

moment, however, I am addressing myself to the problem of the future 
prospects of those thousands of our young men who 
rooms and laboraioriea of our Uuiversities, and who though ainply«ciidowed hy 
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nuture with intelleetUAl gifts, are not likely to find opportunities of using 
them to the best ndvsnti^e. It is a pressing probleiUi and if adequate 
attention is not paid to it, and remedies to deal with it are not devised 
at an early date, the consequences may be disastrous. 

I will not pretend that I have ready to offer you this morning a detailed 
scheme of reforms which would meet all the requirements of the situation. That 
is not a task which can be successfully accomplished by any single individual, nor 
would the remedies when discovered be capable of being presented within scope of a 
Convocation Address. All that 1 propose to do is to offer a few observations on one 
or two aspects of this problem which might be found helpful by those who might 
be called jupon to deal with it in detail. 

In my view, the evil is aggravated by our failure to determine and 
expound the goal of education with respect to each individual or group 
of to individuals before a course of higher education is entered upon. 
We must not forget that however desirable and useful education may 
be ill a general sense, the choice of a oourse, in the case of vast majority 
of individuals, must be determined by considerations of need and object. 
A uniform educational ideal is neither suitable nor desirable for all sections 
of the comrouriity ; different educational objectives and a variety of educaiionnl 
courses must be devised to suit the needs, circumstances and intellectual 
capacities of different sections. 

]f all those seeking admission to our Universities were free from physical 
want and the necessity of earning a livelihood, it might be contended with reason 
that everyone of them should be at liberty to pursue whatever courses of studios 
his or her fancy might dictate, and should continue to pursue them for as long as 
his or her inclination lasts. The truth of the matter, however, is that 99 per cent 
of our students enter upon a course of University education for the purpose of 
turning it to account as a means of earning their livelihood ; and as things are at 
present, these means are extremely limited. The most obvious choice that presents 
itself to a large majority of our graduates is entry into the various grades of the 
public service. Failing that, there arc a certain number of professions, admission 
into the ranks of which is almost entirely free and is at the choice of the entrant. 
There is a certain amount of scope in business and industry, but at present it is 
limited. Beyond this there is no scope in this country for the suitable employment 
of its educated youth. 

The public service does not provide careers for more than a few thousand 
people, as against which the number of those who graduate from the Universities 
would run, in the course of generation, into hundreds of thousands. The 
professions, particularly those of law and medicine, are already fearfully o'^cr- 
crowded, and the majority of entrants into these professions is not able to 
secure a bare miuimum livelihood. I do not think I am wrong in stating that on 
the average the majority of our graduates arc not able to earn, in Government or 
private employment or in one of the professions, half as much as they were accusto- 
med to spend in college. Surely, this means a distressing waste of economic and 
intellectual resources and effort. The professioDS are not only overcrowded but 
continue to attract in large numbers types of men who have not been fashioned or 
endowed by nature for the pursuit of those professions. 

One refuge from the urgency of the problem that Is too easily resorted to is 
that all this will be set right when India becomes politically free. Assuming that 
there may be some truth and justification behind that statement, must the problem 
continue to grow in its difficulty and complexity, and must a solution be not attemp- 
ted till India has attained its freedom ? What about the appalling waste and 
the ^4iieartrending distress that must be suffered and endured in the meantime ? 
Beflides, if we have the courage to face realities, we must admit that however 
desirable it may be that India should attain its freedom as early as possible, that 
will not by itself resolve the problem that is bolding our attention at the moment. 
It is said that with the attainment of political freedom thousands of high salaried 
posts in the administration will be thrown open to Indians. That is tnie so far 
as it goes, but bow far would that take us in finding a solution of our difficulties r 
These posts would scarcely suffice to absorb the surplus talent that is available 
4ven to-day. Gn the other hand, if the Government of a free India is to do u® 
duty in thq educational field and its educational ideals continue to be those tnst 
are current to-day, graduates will be turned out by our Universities on a 
increased scale, with the result that the struggle for entrance into the public 
will becomera hundred-fold more intense than it is to-day. Let us, tnereiore, 
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mtinn^to strive by every poMible leeilimate means to brine abont that »«.» 
desirable of all eonsammations the free^m of India • hm Jot .V. i j 
selvefJ with the hope that the achievement of Ind?a-“ Cdom Til "a«to.S^?i«'ll'; 
solve the problem that we have been discussinir. If the urnhlAm 7 

of Indiana political dependence alone, it would not have arisen in ^ 

politically ^ Yet conn tries that have been free for ceiitttriea ^cLltS 

We .moa^ therefore, address ourselves to the root of the matter now and in 
my opinion the very first requisite is that parents and teachers must fully’ re«liM 

toe objMt with which a course of University education should be entered utoT 
lo toe fortunate few who ate not under any necessity to seek employment foi'^hi 
sake of wraing a Jivelih^, it should be ot.en to select whatever courses of cdu" 

A®'**** •tfactivo. No doubt it would be dwirtoL 

toat toe courses selected should have some re ation to the .Inties and oblS„S 
tost they are likely to be called upon to dlscharnc in adult life. For Instant 

cqurSM of study comprising agriculture and subjects connected witli it toirS 

wito training 111 the manimement of agricultural estates, might be suitable for to<S 
who are likely to find themselves owners of large estates. Courses in econoS 
and commerce, together with training in buBineBs raethodfl, might he of holn tn 
those who are likely to be intercBted in commercial on ten Mist'a. Those who aro 
likely to be connected with industry in its higher runkK would find it helnful tn 
pay attention to practical Bciences during the couiho of tluir University cduVation 
Those desirous of entering public life would lind it iiRefiil to pay attention to 
political science and adminiBtratioii. It may not be easy in every case to make 
a clear cut choice at the time when a higher courBo of study has to lie entered 
upon ; but unless some sort of choice is made and a bent iB given to the mind at 
that early stage, the greater part of the benefit to be derived from University 
education migUt bo lost. It would be fair that young men and women belonging 
to this class should be called upon to bear the full cost of their education w as 
not to make the provision of educational facilities for them a financial burden for 
the rest of the community. 

With regard to the vast majority of young men who arc about to complete 
their school course, it must be clearly recogniBed that their educational goal is 
•something which would enable them to make a suitable living. Tins class again 
must be divided into two sectionfl. There will be those who are physically and 
intellectually fitted to derive the highest benefit from University odneation. and 
thus constitute the best material from which captains of iiuluHtry, directors of 
commercial enterprises, leaders of profcBsions and the higher ranks of the public 
service ought to be recruited. It should be the duty of the State ns well as 
of the community to see that nobody who is fit to be included in this category 
fails to complete a suitable course of University education merely because ho 
lacks the financial means towards that end. If ho himself or those who are 
responsible for him is or are unable to provide adequate finance, the deficiency 
must be made up by the State or by the community by means of liberal stipends 
and concessions in the matter of fees, etc. 


This would still leave us to deal with the largest number of thoRo who have 
arrived at the school leaving state. Their parents and guardians must recognise 
and reconcile themselves to the sad reality that in the case of the vast majority 
of these a normal course of University education will be a waste of time, effort 
and money. For those of them who have no further ambition or arc no better 
fitted, than to seek clerical employment, the wisest course would he to arrange 
to procure training of a clerical character. For those that desire and are filt^ 
by inclination and otherwise to enter the subordinate ranks of induHtry, courses 
of training in mechanics and technical subjects would bo suitable, and so on with 
regard to each category according to its needR, circumstances and capacities, 
^'be necessity of some such dassificatioli has indeed long been recognised, but 
very little has so far been done towards giving effect to this mol bod of classifica- 
tion at the proper stage and providing adequate facilities for the further education 
and training of wose in whose case the ordinary arts or science courses at a 
University are not regarded as suitable. Machinery must be set up. both part 
of our eenool system as well as of our University system, which should at suitable 
and convenient stages go on making the selections and give appropriate advice 
to pdrente, guaTOians and students wiUi regard to courses of education, as well 
M carem ana opportuni ties that may be open to the latter and for ^ which they 
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may be fitted. Thie Is not the oecesion to elaborate and dilate npon Jhe details 
cf ibis machinery, but that such machinery is one of the Tital needr of the 
country, if all die pitiful waste to which 1 have drawn attention is to be avoided 
and the talent possessed by the youth of this country is to be employed in 
^beneficent channels, admits of no denial. Nor most the activities of this machinery 
^be confined to the four walls of our educational institutions. They must 
comprise the whole of the country, so as to bring about a correct appreciation of 
the object of education amoni; all classes of the community, lliis is po8sil)]e 
of achievement by certain guite simple methods, nor need the expense be such 
as to frighten provincial Finance Ministers. On the other hand, the benefits to i)e 
derived (rom the setting up of machinery which could at an early stage give 
a proper direction to the academic labours of the youth of this country can be 
readily imagined and are incaloulafaJe. As soon as this machinery begins to work, 
the State, as well as the communitv, will begin to realise in what directions 
the facilities for education and^raining already existing are adequate ; in what 
respects, if any, they are superfluous, andjn what directions they are deficient. 
For instance, one development that can be foreseen, even to-day, is that 
facilities for business, commercial, technical, mechanical and scientific training, 
may have to be vastly increased ; courses in practical sciences and facilities for 
research at the Universities may have to be multiplied, and the pressure on the 
purely arts and literary side might be somewhat eased. The educational pattern 
will then begin to assume a better co-ordinated and more harmonious design. 

The responsibility of a University towards its students and the responsibility 
of the students themselves towards the community would, however, not end 
there. To be able to make a decent living is not a student’s sole reponsibility, 
nor the only object of his University education. He owes duties and 
obligations to his people and to his country, and in order to fulfil these 
and to lead a full and successful life he must pay attention to msiiy 
other matters during his school and University career. If these other matters 
are neglected and are not adequately and contiiiuoiiBly attended to, courses 
of school and University education, however carefully devised, may not alone prove 
Bufiicient to make him a useful member ot society and a diligent servant of his 
people and bis country. These other matters may be described as moral qualities 
and responsibilities. 

Moral responsibilities are not coufined to University students alone. Every 
individual is expected to accept and discharge them. It must, however, be realisea, 
and this is even truer of India than of other countries, that the higher » man’s 
education, the higher is the moral standard that is expected of him. It is also to 
be borne in mind that the example set by an educated person is apt to affect the 
conduct of a much wider circle of people than the doings of an obscure end 
unknown member of the community. Any falling off in this respect, therefore, 
among the students of our Universities, would not onlv unfit them for the dis- 
charge of their own responsibilities and for rendering faithful service to their 
motherland, but would also lower the moral standards of tbe whole community. 

Moral qualities arc not the monopody of any particular faith j indeed every 
religion takes its stand upon moral reform. There may be differences in the 
teachings of different religions with regard to details ; for instance, the classification 
of moral qualities and the means of developing moral consciousness and responiiibi- 
lity, the methods of curing moral disease and of promoting moral health, but 
there is little difference with regard to the need of moral principles and their 
application to everyday life. Even those who do not identify tnemselves with any 
particular religion are agreed with regard to the necessity of the development of 
moral qualities, though they may perhaps be at a loss to furnish any adequate 
reason for the recognition of this necessity. 

Moral qualities are very largely affected by habit and character, and it will 
not be denied that the most impressionable period of a man’s life during which 
his character is moulded into definite shape is that which he spends in school and 
cdlef^e. University students all the world over are strongly attracted by politics 
in spite of the injunctions of oldqp people to tbe contrary. It is, however, not 
BuflSciently^ realised that no political system can work successfully unless it om 
a firm moral basis. Nobody will contend that a foreign government is to ne 
preferred ,to national government, but nobody cau\ deny that many 
governments instead of proving a blessing for the people and tbe country nave 
proved to be a curse for them. History furnishes numerous instances of 
they ere w>i lacking to-day. The reason is obvious. FoliUcal power in such 
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development of moral qnalities is. therefore, an indiBpeneable 
r— . . . -/ national service. A nation that aspires to political 

fmdom and is anxious to njamtam it must make it its first concern to Sw that 
individuals composing it should develop a high sense of moral restKinsibiliiy ; 
for if that IB liking, political freedom can only bring disasters in its wake ani 
will be impossible to maintain for any length of time. 

Here, again it is not my purpose to embark upon a detailed explanation of 
the moral qualities, a combination of which would result in producing perfei't 
citisens and consequently a perfect nation. All that I intend to do is todraw 



real success in life unless he is convinced of the high value of the ideal ho is 
pursuing, and realises that the slightest straying from his goal or levity in the 

I mrsuit of it is bound to end in failure. All effort put forth by a iHsrson whose 
leart is not in his w^k and who does not believe in the value of the object for 
which be is working in sheer waste and can result in no profit cither to himself 
or to his people or nis country. It is only one who solemnly determines his ideal 
and sincerely enters upon the pursuit of it, who can carry on his labours with 
diligence and perseverance, putting aside all temptations and overcoming all 
obstacles that he might meet on tlic way. A light-hearted drift along paths that 
appear for the moment to be pleasant and offer the least rcsistaiico can lead 
individuals and nations only to ultimate ruin. 

Take the matter of religion, which is or at least ought to he the moat sorious 
factor in a man’s life and most powerful motive power l)d)in(l his actions. 
Thousands of young men in our Universities profess to identify thcmaelvcB with one 
fai& or another who have little knowledge of tlio doctrines of that faith ami whose 
conduct ill conforms to its teachings. Tlioy adopt the colours, so to speak, of a 
faith but are unwilling to accept its responsibilities. Assuming that tlicir faith is 
capable of conferring real benefits upon its followers, wdiat benefits can it confer 
upon followers such as these ? On the oilier hand, if it is a iTccd from wliich all 
wor^ has departed, those who continue to profess allegiance to it, only testify 
Against* their own honesty and sincerity. If we were all serious ami sincere about 
a matter of such vital concern to iiumanity and made a deep study of that which 
w'e profess to believe in, our lives would furnish ideals for others to follow, and wc 
woiud not only drive incalculable benefits tliercfrom ourselves, but would also make 
a tremendous contribution tow^ards the ailvauccmeut of the whole of the nation 
nearer to an enviable state of xierfection. The diversity of faiths that iircvails in 
India would under those conditions become a source of peace and comfort for the 
iieople of this country rather than a perpetual cause of confli<‘t, as unfortunately it 
18 to-day. With what sincerity can a man describe himself as a Christian, wlio 

does not believe in all that the Bible teaches and is not prejiared to conform liis 

conduct to the example set by Jesus. With how much truth can a man call 
himself a Hindu, who does not believe in the Vedas and other sacred seriptiircs of 
the Hindu faith, and is not prepared to conduct his life in conformity wito the 
teachings contained therein. A person who docs not sinccrjsly believe in the 

teachings contain^ in the Holy Quran, and is not prepared to discharge tlie duties 
Und responsibilities laid upon its followers by Islam, duties and responsibilities 
which must regulate their conduct as individuals and as members of society, their 
conduct in the economie as well as in the political sphere, tlicir conduct as citizens 
and as public men. their conduct as officers and as subordinates, has no right to 
call himself a Muslim. , . • 41,.. r.# 

Seeing that a very large proportion of our youife men are in the matter or 
belief committed to nothing more serious than a set orsiiperfitual 
the mar - - . 

dictates 

educafl^ institutionB. iP ought to be the XSStl SSd 

profesaon in our Univereitics to inculcate 

complete Snoezi^ in aU their lelationB, beliefB and conduct. We can do no greater 
60 
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wnioe to the canee of our people and of our country, and indeed td^humanity 
itself, than to impress upon the minds of our young men and women that ^ey 
must make no pretence of believing in that which their hearts have no faith in, 
and that if on tiie other hand, they do believe in a religion, they must act in 
conformity with its teachings, so that there is complete harmony between their 
beliefs and their conduct. 

Let us take another instance. There are many young men who believe that 
true national service is incompatible with Government employment under the 
present conditions, and yet they are ready to sacrifice their belief and principles as 
soon as the chance of appointment to an attractive Government post comes their way. 
On the* other hand, there is a very large section of our young men who believe 
that though the present system of Government may not be perfect or best suited 
to Indian conditions, yet no better alternative is for the moment available. When 
the efforts of some of diese young men to obtain suitable Government employment 
prove unsuccessful, however, they become the severest critics of the present order of 
things and begin to characterise it as a curse for the country. These are very 
disappointing symptoms. The day on which our young men resolve that under all 
conditions and circumstances they would in their conduct adhere to their principles 
and ideals, whatever the prejudice or injury that they may be called upon to 
suffer, will be the day on which the foundations of the true freedom of this country 
will have been laid, and from that day onwards wc may look forward to a glorious 
future for India. Given a generation of young men and women inspired by 
complete sincerity of purpose and i^rfect consistency in conduct, we may vot 
witness what will then no longer be a miracle, namely, that if they call ujlou 
mountains to move from their places, they shall do so ; and if they call ii[)on 
rivers to cease to flow, equally will these obey them. 

The next moral quality to which 1 desire to draw attention is truth nnd 
righteousness. Until these become the characleristics of a nation, it is useless 
to expect that it could win the trust and respect of other nations, or that trust 
and confidence could obtain between its own members. National honour and 
dignity can be firmly established only if no consideration whatsoever, whether 
personal or national, no hope of advantage or fear of loss, no prospect of pleasure 
or of relief from pain, will induce the individual to stray by a hair’s breadth 
from the path of rignteouBuess. Is it not true that whatever outward deference 
we may be compiled to pay out of considerations of courtesy or good manners 
to a person whom we have ceased to regard as truthful, we can entertain no 
respect for him in our hearts ? If that is so, we must equally realise that if wc 
ourselves are not completely righteous in the whole of our dealings and conduct, 
we cannot win or retain the respect or esteem of other people. Instances have not 
been wanting where men of the highest probity and integrity, who would rather 
lose all that they hold dear than tell a lie in private life, have not hesitated to 
make public pronouncements which they knew were not true, simply because in 
their view the same standard did not apply to public life as ought to apply 
to private life. This is a most vicious distinction which has been responsible 
for a great deal of mischief and ought never to be tolerated. It must be 
recognised that it is as dishonourable to utter or act a falsehood to serve the 
supposed interests of one’s nation, as it is to act or utter one to serve one*s own 
private ends. Yet we often see that while a person who«-cbeat8 another person 
is justly regarded with moral abhorrence, a statesman who successfully cheats a 
whole nation, provided it is not his own, is often acclaimed as a hero. Surely, onr 
definition and standard of truth and righteousness must be uniform and applv 
equally to all aspects of onr individual, communal nnd naiional activities. Each 
indiviaual, who adopts this standard and adheres to it throughout becomes not 
only the saviour of his own soul, but also helps to set up a high standard of 
national hoimur and makes an invaluable contribution to the advancement of his 
people and his country. How often has not history recorded the rise to opulence 
and power of nations on the wings of probity and integrity, and equally often 
chronicled their fall when thebe supports had become weakened. 

The next moral quality that I would wish to emphasise is diligence and 
eonoentration. {{y these I mean the co-ordination of the mind and the body in 
all effort that might be undertaken so as to make all labour, and particularly 
intellectual labour, fruitful of results. Why is it that out of a large number of 
students almost equally endowed by nature in respect of physical and intellectual 
qualities, some are able to forge much farther ahead than others, while spending 
QO mors Qme over their books than their less successful compeers ? Obviously, 
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ragaged uiwn at any time, ao that the intellectual and physical tMulUeS^aw 
become accuatom^ to working in a happy partnership with great rcsnlS 

physical aa veil as intellectual Your own exjnirience dur^^^^^ 
of .your academic career must have furniahed you with many illustrali^ of t^U 
principle. All that I desire to stress is that concentration is a matter of trainine 
and can with a certain amount of care and attention become a matter of hXt 
The lack of such training leads to a tremendous waste of physical and iutenei«luai 
effort in our Universities which the youth of any nation can ill-afford. A litil« 
more attention paid to this matter by teachers and professors, combined wiih 
a certain amount of effort on the part of stadeiits, should lead to a vast improve- 
ment in many directions. When the mind and the body continue to work for 
long hours out of harmony with each other, the nervous strain must often become 
unbearable and not only will the labour result in waste, but might lead to iniurv 
Simple living is the next quality to which it is necessary to draw vmir 
attention. This is a quality which is desirable among all nations and in all 
eountries, but its need is greatest among countries and nations that are 
comparatively poor like our own. True, there me a certain numher of wealthy 
people even among us, but their proportion to the rest of the population of the 
country is very low ns compared with other countries. The average income of an 
individual in the country is frightfully small, so tliat normal course of education 
is beyond the means of the vast majority of the people. The dilHcully is enhanced 
by the expensive standard of student life which is being set by those of onr 
students 'Whose parents are comparatively well off. A very heavy responsibility 
rests upon young men of this class. Kivalry and imitation are charocterislics 
of youth. This indeed is not a defect, as these qiialitics arc in themselves the 
greatest incentives towards the acquisition of knowledge. But possesBing these 
qualities it is idle to oxi)ect that young men who are associated willi each other 
throughout the Iwetity-four hours in an educational institution should not be 
affected by each other’s habits, manners and standard of living. Tlioso of our 
students who adopt an expensive style of living while at the University compel 
by their example their less fortunate comrades to adopt a standard which in 
many cases may be beyond their means. The result is that some of them have 
to abandon their academic careers in the middle ;whilo in the case of others, the 
financial strain becomes so severe that younger members of the family are 
deprived of all chance of obtaining higher education, or it may bo that the 
earning members of the family are forced to have recourse to unfair and illicit 
means of earning money. In some cases the student himself may bo forced to 
stoop to dishonourable practices in order to augment his financial resources, 
'llie wealthier class of our students may argue that their money is their own, and 
if they choose to spend it in providing UicmBclves with expensive clothes, giving 
expensive entertainments, and paying frequent visits to the cinema, it is nobody’s 
business but their own and no blame can possiblv attach to them. A good citizen 
however, does not live for himself alone, and if we were to accept the principle 
tliat every individual is completely free in his own actions^ culture and civilisation 
would have no meaning whatever. It is of the very essence of culture that a man 
should be willing to sacrifice that which may lawfully belong to him for the 
benefit of his fellowroen. But in this case the sacrifice would not be due 
altogether to altruistic motives, the most immediate and direct benefit would 
result to the individual concerned himself. On the other band, it added to the 
normal cost of education an expensive standard of living as to result 

as it must, in drastically limiting the numbers of those who may aspire to 
UniveTsity education, the loss will not be confined to those^ who are thus psprivra 
of chances of obtaining higher education. If the spread of higher education in the 
country is arrested, those who succeed in obtaining it will either have to cut tnom- 
selves asunder from the general life of the community and thus become strangers 
to their own people, or will have to reconcile themselves to an inferior intellectual 
standard as they will have to pass their lives surrounded by ignorance and super- 

' '"in order, therefore, to widen the domains of culture end eduoation, to save 
middle claea ettizene from extremes of financial sacrifice and 
of proriding education for their children, and out of 1 k nj^ra^n nt 

of thdr less fortunate fellow students, it is uecessary that th^ in pos^iOT ot 

wnple meane ahonld Toluntarily impose iiiioii themselves as “F“K* 

life ae may be poeeible in the matter of food, entertamment. clothes and amuse 
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ments. 1 have no doubt that even then this class of studenta will fare much better 
than their fellow students, but they will have set an excellent example and will 
fahve made things very much easier for those who ma^r not be so well 
favoured by fortune as themselves. Nor must we forget that simple living helps 
to bridge the gulf which divides different sections of the community. In certain 
countries the unequal distribution of wealth and the inequalities resulting therefrom 
have already led to a fierce and ruinous internecine conflict. Again, habits of 
luxury have a tendency to grow upon their victims like the drug habit, and a man 
who becomes accustomed to a life of luxury, becomes in the end a being apart 
from his fellowmen, and loses all sympathy with them. Bo far as any service to 
the comn]|unity or the country is concerned such a person becomes utterly useless. 

1 must not be understoM as condemning wealth and property as such. It is 
not the acquisition of wealth that is evil, it is the manner of spending it that may 
often be so. Nobody possessing a balanced mind can have any quarrel with a 
state of society in which by the use of his natural talents one man is enabled to 
earn more than another. It is only when acquired or inherited wealth is used in a 
manner which divides society into different and hostile sections, and by setting 
examples of indulgence on the one side, excites greed, envy and hatred on the 
other, that wealth becomes the cause of revolution and bloodshed which destroy 
all social order and all * feeling of human brotherhood. Why is it that inside a 
family no feelings of envy or malice are entertained against its bread-winner 7 
It is not due to the fact that every member of the family realises that whatever 
the bread-winner earns becomes the support and means of sustenance of the whole 
family and is not entirely appropriated by the bread-winner himself ? Surely 
then, if those members of society who are more favoured hy fortune in the matter 
of wealth and property than others, were to regard themselves as trustees on 
behalf of the rest of the community and to admit as large a number of their 
fellowmen as possible to the benefits which wealth and property represent, not only 
will there not be entertained any feeling of hostility towards them .but they will 
be looked up to with gratitude and affection in the same manner as the bread- 
winner in a family is looked up to by the rest of the family. This state of affairs 
can be brought about only if the wealthier members of the community were 
voluntarily to adopt a simple and unostentatious manner of living. 

Lastly, there is the duty to strive for national unity. No people can claim 
to be a nation unless it possesses unity in certain essentials. The Arabic equivalent 
of the word ''nation” which is also current in Urdu and is well understood in 
Northern India is "ganm”. In Arabic it denotes moderation, supervision and 
permanence. The meaning of the word *'gaum” in Arabic, therefore, is a community 
which seeks to establish a system that makes provision for the needs of all its 
sections, supervises the working of that system, so that no interests are neglected, 
and strives to give it permanence. This is a very comprehensive definition of the 
duties and responsibilities of a community which seeks to function as a nation. 
If, therefore, we desire to function as such, the very first essential is to bring 
about national unity. Patriotism cannot completely fulfil its purpose until its 
scope is BO widened as to include the attainment, not only of political freedom, but 
also of national unity. Experience has shown that such unity is not to be achieved 
merely by verbal declarations, but can only be achieved by the adoption of means 
which are calculated to bring it about in practice. 

One of the peculiarities of India is that followers of different religions and 
creeds are to oe found in this country iii such numbers that each one of these 
religions has to be taken into account in the national life of the country. Intoler- 
ance in religious matters has often in the past led to friction and disorder. It is 
the duty of every Indian to remedy this, but this duty lies most heavily on the 
shoulders of the younger generation, as they will be the constituents of the new 
Indian nation. A nation can continue on the path of progress only if each 
generation strives strenuously to weed out from its inheritance all that has a 
tendency towards evil, and to foster that which is beneficent. Harmful tendencies 
that result from the diversity of religious doctrines and practices cannot be 
eliminated merely by shutting our eyes to them. It is not by Ignoring difference 
of belief, doctrine and practice that we can improve matters, it is only by 
recognising their existence and making full allowance tor them that we can pnng 
about harmony and concord. We must fully recognise the diversity of religious 
creeds in Ihdla, and every one of us must make-it his duty to respect the r^hfi^ous 
beliefs, sentiments and practices of everybody else. Until wo begin to pMctise tne 
widest tolersBce in these matters, we cannot hope to eliminate the risk of friction 
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Btend in what manner a person callniR himself a Muslim adds to il.o honour^ or 
dignity of Islam by reviling or insulting the lenders of the Hindu or the OlXlinn 
or any other faith ; or how w it thought that a Hindu or a Christian adds to he 
l^onr and dignity of his fwth by abusing and heaping insults upon those whom 
the followera of other faiths hold in honour. Nor can I understand how tlw 
poeition of Islam or Hinduism or Chnstianity is slrengthciml by the obstriutioii 
offered by the followers of one of these faiths to the followers of other faiths in the 
performance of their religious worship and ceremonies. I hone, therefore, that every 
one of you wou d iq your daily lives set an example to thsiilll of the community 
in honouring all those whom other sections of the eommnnity hold in honour, and 
in scrupulously refraining from iiiterfercnco with the religions observances and 
practices of other sectioiiB of the community. 

There are other factors which contribute townnla the present Htiilc of discord 
in our country and operate to widen the ^;ulf between diflcrent sectioiis of its 
people. One of these matters is the,evcr-incrcnt*int; divertcence between the inauiicr 
of living of different sections of the people. Aiuonj^ ccitftin sectiouH there ik a 
growing tendency to mould, tlieir daily lives completely m the wcHiern model 
while there are others who regard every departure from lime honoured unsgo 
as deserving extreme condemn at ion. 1 am not an opponent of cliiuifre. In every 
age and in all countries social customs and habits and the mnnnor of life of the 
people are subject to change, and it cannot be said that every iimovntion in this 
sphere is necessarily evil, nor indeed that it is nccesHarily good. What 1 desire 
to emphasise is that any change which has a tendency to divide tho people 
of a country into different groups is certainly an evil and is Imnnd to luovc a 
serious obstacle in the way of national unity. Hueh a change is occurring under 
our very eyes, and it is the duty of everybody who has the unity of the country 
at heart to strive to check its progress. Let mo refer in this connection to a 
matter which affects our students directly, and with regard to which it juny not 
readily occur to anybody that it has a tendency of the kind that 1 have indicated. 
I have in mind the prevalent foshioii in games and sports followed in oiir 
Universities. Even in a matter like this, which pertains primarily to the spheres 
of health and amusement, we have set up a barrier between the uibaii and the 
rural *claBseB. Those dwelling in our villages, and we must not forget that in 
many respects they are the real India, have no inlerest in the games and snorts 
which are encouraged in our llnivcrsiiics and arc unable to participate in them, 
not only from a lack of inclination but also as they lack the nicans of participa- 
tion. The playing-ffeld should offer excellent opporlunitics iff equal social 
intercourse between different sections of the comnuinily, and yet the choice of our 
Universities in this matter not only deprives our Bludents of opportunities of 
coming in equal social contact with young men outside the Uiiiversilies, imt raises 
a positive barrier between them. 1 do not suggest that our UiiivcrsitieR should 
altogether abandon cricket and hockey and footi)ali and tennis, but (hat our 
University students should not altogether neglect wrestling and kabbadi and many 
other form of sport that are prevalent in rural areas. Indeed this must be can led 
further, and University students should be anxious to devise means and invent 
occasions of establishing normal and natural intercourse between the rural and 
urban classes. . . , . j i 

Linguistic unity is another powerful factor which contributes towards national 
unity. Our young men should seek to make their own language a means of 
bringing closer together the dwellers in towns and the dwellers in the countryside, 
the Hindu and the Muslim, the Bikh and the Christian. 1 his can happen only if 
we diligently foster our own languages and extend the opportunities of their use. 
A very distressing feature of University life in India is that the study of the 



country 
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•eroM oonsUntly in one’s own country. The result is that there is a complete 
lack of sympathy between those sections of the community who can employ, as a 
means of communication, notliiog but their own vernacular, and our university 
stndents, the maiority of whom would be hard put to it to communicate even 
simple ideas in their respective vernaculars. 

The study of foreign languages is an excellent pursuit and confers obvious 
benefits and advantages, both individual and national, and 1 am one of the most 
ardent supporters of such studies. What 1 am here concerned about is the neglect 
of our own vernaculars which is beginning to operate as a barrier between the 
different sections of the people of this country, and is, therefore, beginuiug to 
operate as, an obstacle in the way of national unity. 

I hope 1 may be forgiven if in this connection I register a protest against the 
efforts that are beingiliil^de to convert Urdu, which is the most widely understood 
vernacular of Northern India, into Muslim Urdu and Hindu Urdu. This tendency 
has been carried so far that the topic has become one of burning controversy 
between Hindus and Muslims. There is no language which does not coutiiniously 
borrow from other languages, and as a matter of fact, Urdu owes its very existence 
to certain parent languages, But the borrowing must be gradual and imperceptible, 
so that it IS universally accepted by those who habitually use the particular language. 
Urdu is, however, being so rapidly and voleutly Arabacised on the one band, and 
Banskritised on the other, that if these unnatural efforts are not speedily put an 
end to, it will soon be impossible for Hindus and Mslims living in Northern India 
to communicate with each other in the vernacular. It is again the duty of our 
University students to set their faces firmly against this pernicious tendency, and 
to let their vernaculars grow by a natural process of assimilation, so that language 
which should be an instrument of unity does not become a weapon of discord. 

May I conclude with the hope that at least some of these ideas to which 1 
have given expression aloud might help you to equip yoiirsclves better for the 
service of your people and your country, and indeed of humanity at large, than if 
these matters were neglected ; and with the prayer that the youth of our countiy 
may be inspired with high moral ideals and putting them into practice in their 
daily lives, may prove themselves a source of blessing to themselves, to their people, 
to their country and to mankind. 



The All India Educational Conference 

Amnial SeBsion-Sriiiagar— 20th. September 1041 

Mb, John Sargeant’s Speech 


The All India Educational Conference met at Srinagar on the a»th. Sentenibar 
1941 under the preaidentehip of JDr. Amarnath Jha. ^ 

a An ^ucational plmi, national in eem^e and international in epirit. was 
advocated by Mr. John Sargeant^ Lducational Oomniisflioncr, Ctovcrnmciit of India 
speakinK on poat-war educational reconatruction at the conference. He believed 
that the present educational system in India required oveilinuliin^ from top to hot- 
tom. It was in thwry a platitude hut in practice a truth, nowhere more generally 
ignored than in India that a soundly conceived Hyetem of popular education ought 
to satisfy botli cultural and economic needs of the community whoso interests it 
intended to promote. If Uiis was war for freedom, for humanity, he contiiiiiod 
it seemed to him axiomatic that India ought to share in the fruits of victory when 
it came, neither more nor less than any other nntion. ricading the cause of 
national indnstrialisatien he advocated that GO to 05 per cent of the iKipulalioii 
should only be engaged in agricuUuro and rest in industry. 'l*hongh ho was not 
over-optimistic in his estimate of what a wisely planned itidustrialisalion might 
achieve in the way both of increased national prosperity ond improved standards 
of living for workers, he saw no reason why India should shrink from oaploiiing 
to the full what he described as ‘^accidental impulse to development of indigenous 
industries which has been given her by participation in the empire war effurC* 


• Resolutions 

The Conference f)aB6cd resolutions mourning the death of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Bir 8hah Bulaimnn, Ijord Raden-Powcll, Bir George Grierson and Mr. 
G. 8. Dutt. 

A resolution congratulating Bir 0. V. Raman on the award of the 
Frankin Medal was also passed. 

By another resolution, the Conference asked the Govoriimout to adequately 
subsidibe individual private cfTorts in education, primary, secondary and adult. 

The Conference advocated teaching of non language Kubiciqs in scliools and 
colleges through the medium of llio predominant language of the area concerned 
and the imparling of instruction in all stages of education through tha medium 
of the mother- tongue. The Conference expressed the opinion ihat in any kind of 
post-war educational reconstruction class outlook in any and every form niusl go. 


The All India Students’ Federation 

Seventh Sesslon^-Patna— 27th. and 28Ui. December 194t 

Mr. A. N. Binha's Opening Addbebb 


The seventh sesBion of tho All-India Btudenls’ Federatioiv Conference commenced 
at Patna on the 27th. December 1941, Mr, Yusuf M**herally presiding. 

The Conference commenced in a well decorated pandal in Tagore 
Nagar, specially built for the session. About six hundred delegates from 
every part of India attended. In spite of tho fact that Ihirty-two Assam 
delegate could not arrive because of their arrest on the eve of their departiiro 
from Assam for Patna, in connection with the Gauhati incident, about o.UUU 
students from all provinces attended. ^ 

Mr. aiHia karan Singh, Chairman of the Reception K 

the delegates, appealed to the students to carry on the programme enunciated by 
the All-lhdia Students’ Conference. ^ t ih* 

Mr. Awgrah Narayan Sinha, «x-Finance Minister of Bihsr, opening tbe 
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Oonference, said : ''You live in a dynamic age. You cannot ait idle. You are 
bound to be interested in the freedom movement. Yon desire to free your country 
from foreign domination. You want to see India march on her way to in^pendence 
and you are anxious to do your bit. To that end you may have many ideas in 
your mind which you- will naturally endeavoifr to translate into action. Do so by 
all means and try to receive new ones, examine them critically and if you find 
they are suitable, make them your own. You have plenty of time for study - 
utilise it to the fullest extent. Your study must be varied and wide. If you want 
to read Marx and Lenin, do so but do not" forget to rend the history of political 
thought of your own country. Do not be led away by catch phrases and 
attractivendeas. You cannot profit by your study unless you acquaint yourself 
with the background of those ideologies which you want to implement in 
your country. 

*‘You talk too much of revolution, but revolution comes of its own accord 
and is not created to order. If and when it comes people should be fully prepared 
and disciplined to take advantage of it It is for you to feel and realise how far 
you are prepared to receive it.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Sinha said that unless the background of their education 
which was imparted by universities controlled by an alien Government, underwent 
a revolutionary change they could not bo fit attaining freedom. They mnst change 
the outlook of their life and begin to think in terms of India and Indian and 
then they would see things in a difierent light. Their life would be simpler and 
their habits would conform to the changed outlook and everything about them 
would Appear in a different perspective. It would (hen be easy for them to spare 
time to serve their less fortunate brethren. You will get time to tench them. You 
will realise the value of serving those who need your help. You will begin to feel 
a pleasure in and derive satisfaction from such humanitafiim works as removal 
of illiteracy, removal of untouchability, communal unity, etc.” 

“I plead with you to make your life useful and serviceable, to cultivate a 
life of service and sacrifice should henceforth bo your watchword”, he added. 
"Disciplined body and disciplined mind are the greatest need of the hour and if 
you are earnest you can create a favourable atmosphere for such growth. May I 
appeal to you to forget your mutual bickerings and take to self-discipline imlivi- 
dually and collectively. Everyone of you can make your life better and nobler 
and be thus equipped to take your proi)er place in the world of to-morrow”. 

Oonclndiiig, ]Mr. Siiiha described how Mahatma Gandhi felt about students 
in general and repeating what Gaudliiji had said about them in his pamphlet on 
the constructive programme. Mr. Sinha observed that the importance of this consi- 
derably had increased and having regard to the exigencies of the situation, we 
ought to lay the proper emphasis on it and try to give effect to it. 

Mr. Zaidi^ Joint Becietary of the AlMndia Students’ Federation, read out 
messages to the Conference from Messrs. Jawharlal Nehru, Sri Krishna Sinha, 
ex-Premicr, Acharya Nnrendra Deo, Sri Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Bajkomari 
Amritkaur, Mr. Sampurnanand, Mr. Madanmohan Prasad, cx-President of the 
All-India Students’ Federation who is now in prison and others. 

Mu. Sri Krishna Sinha’s Message 

Mr. Srikrishna Sinha^ ex-Prime Minister, not being able to inaugurate the 
eonfcroiicG, sent a message in the course of which he said : "We are living in 
very critical times. The world is in ferment and behind tiie clash of arms, there 
is really a clash of ideologies. If humanity has to be saved from periodical lapses 
into barbarism, we have to think of the present conflict in term of ideologies. Poth 
imperialism and fascism have to go and society has to be reconstructed on the 
Imsia of freedom and hapinesa for all. At this turning point in world’s history, 
wo require real leaders of thought and action who will give a right lead to the 
world and work for the advent of a new order of things. It is from amongst the 
students of to-day that we can have such leaders of thought and men of action 
for the eventful future which awaits our country. I hope the Federation will 
always hold aloft before students this high and noble mission of their life 
always inspire them to prepare themselves for that glorious day when they will be 
called upon to mould the destiny of millions of our countrymen.” 

* Mr. Meberally’a Address 

"Another eventful year has gone by”, said Mr. Yusuf Mekerally in hitf preei- 
dential addrfis. "There were many in the Oongress who had favoured a mass move- 
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inent and li«d uTKod more effective intefereiioe with the ver effort T waa amnn. tki. 
numlw,.but .the Congiw decided upon individoel civil dUobLiicnoe « * 
oI ne in the. Batyiwraha. movem^t. Since my releue from t rieon I S 
heoid it «id again and again that the past year’a movement hw Wn a d!.m!S 
£aiiu» Frankly Ido not i^ee with tbie view. Although a ma„movem^nl 
would have yielded more effective results, it will be wrong on our part to m uS 
the imMrtanM .of the praent struggle. It broke the long political stnlenuie i JS 
for fte time being at Irast put an end to all talks oi compromise and started 
the Congress on the road to dirwt action even though of a restrictive nature. Whrt 
have bron the results f In the hrst place, let us not forget that tbe Indian 
National Congress is the only great organisation in the world that resortcil to war 
resistance on an appreciable scale and sent 30.000 people to prison, ns a consequence. 
Secondly, ns a result of this movement, India stands dissociated in the eves of the 
world from the 'Ihirdly, the rcBip:nntion of Conj^rcsB MiiiidtrieB a 

little earlier m eight out of the eleven provinces of India and the Bubse<iucnt 
iinpriBOument or detention without trial of representative Congressmen, including 
members of the A. I. O. O., hundreds of members of the legislatures ami almost 
all Ministers who had resigned, served to dramatise the Indian strugglo before the 
world at large. 


Students and Politics 

“Discussion of the present political situation loads me on to the vexed 
question of students and politics. Lately a tcudcncy has been growing among our 
public men seeking to exclude students from political rnattors. This, in iny 
opinion, is very, very iinhelpful« For sUidenls living in a country that is strugg- 
ling for freedom to be divorced from politics is to l)c divorced from life. 

“In fact, the responsibility devolving on the student community in a country 
struggling for Independence is heavier that of their fortunate brethren elsewhere. 
Htudeiits have » two-fold duty to perform ; the first is to identify themselves with 
the struggle for national liberation and sci^oudly, to rebel against the dead weight 
of ancient customs and traditions that have long outlived their usefulness here in 
India. You have to solve the communal problem, to uproot the vicious caste system 
to touch untouchables and to lift the purda, among other pressing things**. 

Hindu-Moslim Unity 


Dealing with the Hindu-Muslim problem, Mr. Mcherally observed : “With the 
common history and traditions extending back to a thousand years, it should not 
be beyond the power of the younger generation to promote moio^ cordial relations 
between the two communities and to become ambassadors of Mihdu-Mnslim unity. 
The most effective way is to approach the masses on tlie basis of thoir economic 
needs. It is to be regretted that the economic approach lias not been still given a 
proper trial by the Congress organisations. To my mind, the communal prol)lem 
IS essentially the result of three factors. The first of these undoubtedly is the 
Government factor ; No. 2 is the fight for political power among the intelligmtsin 
of the different communities, a battle for posts and jobs being cleverly disguised 
under the cloak of religion. The third is the comparative failure of the iion- 
communal organisations ttf approach the Muslim masses in sufliciently large 
numbers and bring them within their respective sohers of influence. While 
the economic approach is most important, by itself it will not be able to 
achieve the needed results. A greater cultural fusion between the two commu- 
nities also is very necessary. Our present educational system, while it has 
opened ta us treasures of western learning, has kept ns more or less ignorant about 
each other’s cultural achievements. These shortcomings students are eminently 

**^wS.”MSerally then discuBsed the intemBtional .ituBlion. The blunt ^l«ra- 
lion of the Britiah Prime Miniater that the proviaiona of the Atlantic Cbarwt 
would not apply to India even after an allied victory waa « "‘rnw i**®* , 
what direemn the wind waa blowing. It waa .clwr tlmt ao far aa India waa 
concerned, the Imperialiat character of the war remainrf unchaiigcd. „Tnrrn.nil the 
Regretting the aplit in the atudenta wovement. the Ireaident ejpresaed t ^ 
opinion that the atudenta’ movement ahoold not be . made 
political patty movement. “You mnat jlogmaUe foriualaa 
and aiaociated ^maelf with the meaeage aent by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru to tbe 

*^*^e«icli»ion, Mr. Meheralty appealed to them to give “at least »ie hoot of 
61 
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yaat time each dav to tha Studeota* Ualon and help it in bailding ap th^ atndenta’ 
moTemeiit free alike from aectarianiam and tyranny of rigid dogma.'* **Pledge 
yonreelf to fight oommunalism in every shape or form/' he said, **ffiake friends with 
‘ stndents of all communities and make it a point to study their literature and 
customs STmpathetically even if they dififer from your own. Take keen interest in 
social problem ; do not consider them as just reformist items below your 
attention.’* 

Resolutions, touching the death of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore^ Dr. Ganganaih 
Jha, ex- Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, and Pandit Ramachandra 
Shukla, were put from chair and passed all standing. 

Resolntlons^Seeond Day— Patna-~28th. December 1941 
National Btbuoglb 

The Conference concluded its deliberationB to-day after adopting a number 
of resolutions on the political situation, war and national unity. 

The first of these resolutions on the national struggle stated : “While main- 
taining th^r separate identity, the students should identify themselves wi^ the 
national struggle collectively as far as possible, resisting all attacks on their civic 
and academic rights, liberties and also co-operating within their own spheres with 
o&cr organisations in the achievement of freedom.” 

The resolution further viewed “with alarm the intense repression that has 
been launched against the students and which has manifested itself in the shape 
of arrests, detention and searches under the cover of the Defence of India Buies.” 
The resolution asserted that the student movement was an integral part of the 
nationed movement and as such they had to play an important role in the struggle 
for national liberation. 

National Unity 

Another resolution on national unity said that India was one and indivisible 
and that the political and administrative unit;^ achieved in this ancient laud was 
based upon a real cultural, social and economic unity produced by centuries of 
natural historical development. The resolution while admitting that cultural 
fre^om was necessary for the growth of this future common culture warned the 
students of Indiw'* against the misguided attempts to divide India into cultural 
zones with the rights to separate on the ground that India was not one nation. 
The resolution deplored the communal differences and occasional communal out- 
bursts in the country which, it held, were the product of imperialists handling of 
an easily soluble social problem and domination of life in this country by 
vested interests. 

Unity among Students 

A third resolution on unity among students' movement reiterated its desire 
for a united student movement and noted with concern that the earnest efforts 
in this direetion had not borne any fruit. 

The War Resolution 

The resolution on war maintained that its character had not changed and 
called upon the students to work for a new social order based on peacefulness 
and democracy wherein the recuiTence of such war would be impossible in future 
and the exploitation of man by man and nation by nation would cease. 

Btudbntb* Demands 

A lengthy resolution on students’ demands opindd that it was on^ on the 
basis of students’ demands that a real student movement could be built up and 
therefore directed the Provincial Students’ Federation to intensity their struggle 
for the fulfilment of their demands. The resolution demanded reduction in tuition, 
hostel and examination fees, complete freedom of thought, speech and association 
in and outside educational institutions, that the administration of educational 
institutions, particularly Universities, should be democratised and that an exhaus- 
tive scheme would be di'afted by the Government for the relief of unemployment 
among the educated classes and that it should be immediately put into practice.^ 

Mr. Yumf Meherally^ the President^ in his concluding remarks, said, **We 
are on the parting of ways. The international situation is fast developing day by 
day. No %ne can say what will happw to-morrow. It is at this time we 
Congress should keep clear from all Parliamentary activities and should greatly 
stiffen the stsuggle. A compromise is to obstruct the progress ci the country. 


The Bihar Students^ Conference 

Annnal S6Mlon-Patiui--2Snd. & 2Srd. Aocntt 1941 

Sir Eadhakri8hnar'b opsNiNa Speboh 

The Bihar Studenta’ Conference commenced ite two-day BesBion at Patna on ilio 
^nd. AngnBt 1941. Inaugjirating the cultural section of the Conference. Dr. Sir 
Radhaknahnan welcomed the idea of asBOciating a cultural Bection with social and 
political movements. 

Six 8, Radhofkriahnan defined culture as capacity to regard the individual in a 
society as an esseptial entitv and said, “What is wrong with the world to-day is 
not Uiat we lack intellectual and moral achievements. We lack a sense of direc- 
tion in the ^system with which we can adjust these achievements.** 

Referring to the cvv of freedom raised frequently, he said that it was a 
portmanteau expression and included various forms of freedom such as economic, 
pc^litical. legal and constitutional. All these were cssculial for the development 
of a people or a nation. But political sovereignty, legal and constitutional rights, 
could be subordinated before the idea of a league of nations. Only one kind 
of freedom could on no account be bartered away and that was cultural and 
spiritual freedom. 

The modern world, he regretted, looked upon the State as a colossal organisa- 
tion to which the human soul was sacrificed in the name of social patterns. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. P. P« Daa, President, said “Cultural unity is impossible unless national 
unity is brought about, and many authorities consider the will to bo a nation the 
principal element of nationality. This is a field which the youths of India may 
cultivate to bring about the desired end.** 

Mrs. Anuauya Wagle welcomed the delegates and invitees. 

Confusion at 2nd. Day’s Meetino 

Uproarious scenes, which at one time appeared to develop into a clash 
between the two rival parties, marked the proceedings of the closing day scRsion 
of the* Federation, 

When a resolution asking the Btudents* Federation to refrain from taking 
part in political activities was moved, a section of students opposed the resolu- 
tion. Disorder followed and shouts and counter-shouts rendered the business of 
the House difficult. The President had to dissolve the Conference.* 

Earlier, the Gonfereuce passed a number of resolutions, including one sym- 
patbising with the people in their fight against Germany and another asking 
students to form unity squads, consisting of Hindu and Muslim Btudents with a 
view to promoting Hindu-Muslim amity. 

By another resolution the Conference condemned the alleged bigiihandedncss 
of the Bombay Police in assaulting ibe students when they staged a dcraonstra- 
tion against Bir Maurice Qwycr on the occasion of the Oon vocation of the 
Bombay University. 


The A. 1. Muslim Students* Federation 

Fifth Sesslon-^Nagpur— 2dlh. and 27th. December 1941 

The Welcome Address 

The Fifth Seeaion of the All-Indie Muelim Btudents’ Federetion commenced 
St NsKpui on the 26th December 1941 under the pteeidency of Mr. Mahomed 
Alt Jinnaho ^ ... ... *1.- 

Mr. Abdul Qadir, Chairman of the Reception Commit^, 

OongreiB rule in the Provinces end referred to the grievsnom of ^ueh^ etMW^ 
such ae the ainging of "Bande Mstsrsm.7 Muelim etudenw. *4° 
minded, he euted, wm msde to suffer for thoir political views, me chsoge-ow 
in S? •d.SSiite.ttr section 93 of the Gover .ment of no^ 

iloyrever, brought about any improvement, Mr. Qadir assured Mr, Jionan 
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l^im ttadenii whidcbMurtedly rapported the League policy as regaids PaUatau 
and the war* 

Mr« Nauman, Deputy Preeident of the Federation, auoounced that the Chief 
Minister of Bengal had oeen removed from the life membership of the Federation. 
Their organisations he said, had become stronger in Bombay, Karachi and Lahore, 
and added that an All-India Muslim Qirl Students’ Federation would be formed 
at Delhi in March next. He expressed the hope that Mr. Jinnah would live long 
to become the King of Pakistan. 

Earlier, the Raja of Mahtnudabad, hoisting the flag, said that the Pakistan 
movement '‘had come to stay and even a thousand Savarkars could not check it. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. l/ahomed Alt Jinnah began by reminding the students that, according to 
the constitution of their Federation* they were to fit themselves for taking their 
proper share in the struggle for the freedom of the country. They were not to 
participate in the political development taking place from day to day. Their 
primai 7 duty was to concentrate on their studies. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that the Muslim tioague had grown and was 
growing by leaps and bounds all over India. The Muslim League had made not 
only remarkable but miraculous progress. (Applause). The League had infused 
political consciousness among the Muslims, giving them a flag, a common platform 
and a goal. 


“Govt. India Act— a Dismal Failukb” 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that Muslims had no friends. They were sur- 
rounded by opponents in all directions and particularly in 0. F., where four per 
cent of the population was '‘terrorised and cowed down.'’ But he had never felt 
prouder than when he heard and read of the magnificent stand taken by them 
in this Province. "No nation has ever achieved its ambition without sacrifice. 
Therefore, it is obvious that this wretched Constitution which was enacted in 
1935— even the Provincial part of it— has been a dismal failure in this country. 
We shall have to revise our notions and ideas as to the future. But I waut the 
Muslims of this Province to be cheerful. Nothing will prevail which is unjust, 
unfair and dishonest.” 

Mr. Jinnah impressed on his audience that the key to the correct solution 
was in their own hands. They should not depend on anybody else. By that, he 
did not mean that they should become aggressive. Muslims had no designs on the 
Hindu or any other sister community, but Muslims would not submit to the 
domination of others in this sub-continent. 

lief erring to the Huq episode, Mr. Jinnah said : *T make a Christmas present 

of Mr. Fazlul Huq to Lord Linlinthgow. 1 make a New Year’s gift of the Nawab 

of Dacca to the Governor of Bengal. 1 am glad that the Muslim League is rid of 
them. 1 am confident that the League will emerge stronger without these men 
who are guilty of gross breach of faith and betrayal of the Muslims in India. 
No man is indispensable in our organisation.” 

Turning to the political situation, Mr. Jinnah said that he could not 
understand why Congress leaders did not honestly and frankly admit that they did 
not represent the Muslims ; the League was the only authoritative representative 
body of the Muslims. Mr. Jinnah analysed the Conpess demands and declared that, 
if those demands were accepted, the Muslims would be relegated to the position of 

a helpless minority. From the recent utterances of Congress leaders such as 

Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Nehru. Maulana Azad and Mr. Bajagopalachari. he said, it 
was difficult to understand what the Congress wanted. 

Analysing the Hindu Maha Sabha’s demands, Mr. Jinnah said that the Maba 
Babha did not want to give the Muslims one iota beyond what they considered was 
the Muslims’ due on a population basis. The motive behind the Maba Sabha s call 
to the Hindus to fill the ranks of the army, navy and air force, was to destroy 
the Pakistan scheme. 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah argued that the demand for a declaration of 
Dominion Status one or two years after the end of the war was maas 
so that the Constitution could no longer be framed with the 
the minonty party. In the first instance, the British were no such 
as to fall into this trap. And even if they did, a bad constitution would not* last s 
fortnight, (applause). Mr. Jinnah reaa Mahatma Gandhi s /^*rteen mn 
Constructive Pregramme and said that if Mahatma Gandhi added a fourteenth pom 
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a Bettlemeat between the Hindue and MuaUme would be Ye{j 

jtitfeirnng lo -indlvidnal aatyagraha, Mr. Jiunah quoted Mahatma Qondhi*a 
own Btatement to show that the ultimate object of it was not to ensure freedom of 
speech, but *'the final goal of Puma Swaraj.” 

Mr. Jinnah reiterated the League view-point on war effort, and said that 
Muslims could not give their all, ''unless they were placed in the position of having 
a real and genuine i^are in the responsibility and authority of the governments at 
the Centre and in the Provinces V* ... 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah urged the students to maintain unity and solidarity, 
and advised ^em not to resist or defy law and order. They must wait fur the 
^ders of the All-lpdia League and then he (Mr. Jiunah) would bo the first to 
march with them. 

Mr. Jinnah in the course of his address, said that he found a family reaem- 
blance between the demands put forward by tlie Hindu Maha Bnbha and the 
Liberal leaders and described Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru as subllc but dangerous. 

Referring to the Congress resolution regarding the framing of the future 
constitution for India by a Constituent Assembly, he said bis dillicully was in 
regard to the appointment of arbitrators for deciding the isHiies on winch the 
minority differed from the majority. “Who will api^int the personnel for arbitrator ? 

Sc asked. “If I appoint arbitrators of my choice will the Congress accept it ? 

“ **I ask you, is it not in the face of it futile and absurd to ask that the 

Britiah Government should make a declaration that India should bo giantm 
Dominion Status one year or two years after the war ? Can you imagine the 
British Government making such a declaration ? In the lust in si mice, they 
do it and even if they do it, do you expect them to put Mr. bavurkar on the 
gadi and do the policing of hie Kaj ? As Mr. Amery rightly points out, Donunioii 
Hfainn ia not a medal or decoration I can put on your buttom-liolo with a ^ safety 
pinJ^This demand aims at eliminating Muslim consent to tlio future 
^ho British are not fools to fall into this trap, but even if they do it. that 
constitution will not last for a fortnight. 

Resolntioiis 

The following resolutions were passed by ^ f«;iiirn nf ihn 

uie life See of fniUa! aJjimTu " a.c aUuran^ 

framing of the future constitution oi Jnu . . Ho callcd CJentlcinan'a 

would lead to a very grave demanded the release of all itoliticnl 

By other reedutipna. the Federation ^ 

prisoners of all parties, including ^ Unrea and api)rccialeil the stand Ukeii 

tadul Huq end *e Nnwab Bahadur of IJm a ^ 

by the Leasue and Schedule Caste ’ Mugiima add the enactment of the 

I&mbay xfiiiveraity^-a By labue acceptaWe to MuBlima ana 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill as it emergea out. oi me ia». 

aapec^ofTa«<S‘“fe" 

not take an active pMt in politics. p.,j„.tion dropped its resolution repBnljng 

At Mr. Jinnah’a BUggestion, the Federation aroprw rcsolulipn 

war effort and conatitution-making and oassed l.y the Mnslim 

worded on the aame i'”®* ** the one conteri g 1 .« ,i,c release of noliucal 
League. It also omitted from the PjiMi*erB and also .Siddiq All Kbsn. 

ptuonera all references to Deoli and Khaksar prisoners a 



The Indian Academy of Sciences 

Annual S6sslon-~Nafpar-~24Ui. Becsmbar 1D41 

The Presidential Address 

ilie annual session of the Indian Academy of Sciences was held at Nagpur 
on the 24th. December 1041 under the presidency of 8\r C. V. Raman who in the 
coarse of his address said 

**The Academies of Science abroad have realised that they serve the interesis 
of science best, when they also undertake direct participation in research work of 
exceptional importance, in the Memorandum of Association of the Indian Academy 
of Sciences, such participation in research activities is specifically provided for. 
Circumstances have arisen which have made it desirable that steps should be taken 
to implement this provision in the constitution of the Academy.*’ 

Sir O. V. liaman said s ‘*For good or for evil, we live in an age of science. 
No one who is familiar with the history of science would fail to recognise the 
tremendous influence exercised on the progress of science by the great National 
Academies, such as for instance, the Royal Society of London and the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. These academies act not merely as clearing houses for informa- 
tion regarding scientific discovery and invention but also directly to serve, to 
encourage scientific research and to keep down the inevitable growth of weeds in 
the garden of science. 1 mean the elimination of false or spurious claim to 
scientific discovery. The national academies in fact serve as co-ordinators and 
controllers of scientific research. They have necessarily to work in close co- 
operation with the XTiiivcrsities in the country. » 

**The Academies, indeed, assist the Universities by publishing the research 
work 4one by them, and also in other ways, as for instance, when the Royal 
Society established its Mond Research Laboratory at the University of Cambridge. 
During the seven years the Indian Academy of Science has been fnnetioning, it 
has striven to assist the Universities of India in this way. The proceedings of 
the Academy which havo appeared punctually, month after month, embody the 
research work done in most of the Universities, both in Northern and Southern 
India. It is greatly to be desired that the Universities appreciate what the Adbdemy 
is doing for them and help the Academy to carry on under the present very 
diflioult conditions. The Academies of Science abroad have realised that they serve 
the interests of science best when they also undertake direct participation in 
research work of exceptional importance. In the Memorandum of the Associatioii 
of the Indian Acaaemy of Sciences, such participation in research activities is 
specifically provided for. Circumstances have arisen which have made it desir- 
able that steps be taken to implement this provision in the Constitution of the 
Academy.” 

Crystal Dynamics 

Sir G. V. Raman then gave a scientific discourse on 'New concepts of the 
solid state*. Early in the history of modern science, he said, the symmetry exhibited 
by the external form of crystals bad struck the imagination of many thinkers and 
experimentalists ana it bad led to the realisation of the fact that the observed 
symmetry was but an outward expression of the geometric regularity of the 
internal structure. The discovery of the X-ray closely followed by the discovery 
of the diffraction of X-rays by crystals provided a tool for direct observation of 
this fact, which, he said, had indeed resulted in giving an amazing vista of new 
knowl^ge about the static structure of the crystal. 

In reality, however, he added, the atoms in a crystal were not static, but in 
constant vibration and a correct understanding of the dynamics of these vibra- 
tions was equally fundamental to ci 7 Btal physics. One of the earliest theories 
concerning the nature of the crystal vibrations, due to a German Physicist, Prof. 
Debye, ignored the atomistic structure of the crystal and assumed that the 
vibrations in a crystal gave rise to elastic waves having a continuous range of 
freguencieiP limited on the long-wave-length side by the dimensions of me crys^ 
and on the short-wave-length side by an arbitrary value which depended on tne 
substance. jKbis theory was later on mofiifira by Max Bom, whose theory ww 
essentially the same as that of Prof. Debye except in its mathematical formulatiQo, 
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Beoeiit lnv««|:aUOM_ on the liKht-icetterinK. X-revi and Ihatmal «•••»« «f 
crystftlllne solids, csrned out at Bangalore, Sir 0. V. ftaman 
i^wn that, tbeee thecxiea were whoHy untenable, l^e^neetiou rea^W 'wm "‘aS 
^ in Mtm in a crystal, braving in an orderly fashion or no“?' ^ 

allowed Irom simple considerations that the theories of Uel 5 e and Born imnislS 
that the ▼IbMtions of individual atoms were independent of other. Thi”‘^WM 
In contea^otton to.toe caperiinontri faoU observed in several branchm of crvsuS 
ptosics. How far It was from reality, was readily s^ from the simple fact SHI 
when a solid rod, was hea^^at one end, it took several hoars for the heat to reach 
^e otter md. ihis was just the opposite of what we should expect if the thermal 
agitation in a crystal gives rise to clastic waves iwstulated by Prof. Debye ; for 
elastic waves like sound waves travelled far more quickly through matter. 

It was evident,! ^1,^* Haman, that for a true undersiniuliiig o( the 

nature of crystal vibrations, the macroscopic approach was insutiicient and an 
atomistic point of view had to be adopted. 

Sir 0. y. Ramau then gave a picture of crystal dynamics which he had 
developed during the past six mouths. I'ho essence of ins theory was that the 
atoms in action in a crystal were orderly and co-opcratod with each .other in lust 
the same way as they did when they were at rest. A treatment of the problem 
from an atomistic point of view correctly predicted tlic exact nature of orysUl 
dynamics on the basis of the lattice and siipcrlatiice vibrations. These tlmoretical 
deductions were fully supported by invcstigaiious ‘.in the field of spectroscopy. 
X-rays and specific heat of solids. 


TKe Indian History Congress 

Filth Session — Hyderabad (Dn.) — 21sl. December 1U41 

PftKSlDBNTIAL AdDUKSB 


The fifth session of the Indian History Congress was lioid at Hydcralmd 
(Deccan) on the 21st. December 1941, under the presideiK'y of Ikai Haheh Prof. 
C, S.^Srinivasachari, Head of the Dcjiartmcnt of History and Politics, Aniia- 
malai University who in the course of Ids address said : - 

“The vista of our History has been receding more and more into what 
may be regarded as prehistory which was widened on an iin]>ura1]clcd scale by 
the epoch-making discovery of the Indus Valley civilization. The most pressing 
need of to-day is a correct, impartial and just inUn-pretation of the material which 
has thus accumulated and many parts of which still require re-interpretation or 
even new iuterpretation.” 

Prof. Srinivasachari said that the exidoitation of historical resouriTS should 
always be conducted with a critical mind and with judgment, and the building 
of conclusions should bo made on the most thorough and unprejudiced bases 
possible. He added that conclusions which had been acTei>tcd for a great length 
of time and coDsequently became stereo-typcil might in some cases be found to ims 
bas^ ujKm insufficient data ; and such conclusions to which faddists became, in 
their manner, indissolubly wedded, grew to be formidable olistades in the way of 
even an initial examination of new theories that might go against thcTU. Ibis 
danger was particularly marked in those asjiectB of Indian historical studies that 
were associated with questions of race and culture-contacts and examination 
of the social order and changes affecting them. 


Need foe Coeeect Evaluation 

After emphasising the ideal of impartiality in the inteiprctatioii 
Prof. Srinivasachari observed : “Ti-ue history should be comprehensi^^ 
mi^y be nation-wide, but also extend particularly in the portrayal of cuitura, 
^dr origin and dispersion, to a continental and even uiter-contincntol 
'M^y phases of IndUn History, markedly those relating to 
culture and origin, and the spread of Indian civilisation m 
Serind^ require that the historian should extend his understanding 
ponveniional narrow, and possibly %ub-national, and project it ^ y 

^intematio^ background.” 


408 EDUCATIONAL PEOGEESS IN INDIA [ HYDERABAD- 

*^he great challenges that have come down like avalanches on the slope of 
time, like' Buddhism, the Huna and Scythian invasions and settlement, and the 
advent of Islam, have tended to modify the lines of social progress and alter 
even their bases. In this field the duty of the historian is to show t^at progress 
has not always been absent as has sometimes been imagined, but has po^vely 
been made possible by these great operating forces. 

*'On the history of Islam in India and the mutual influence of Islamic 
culture and Hinduism in their widest aspect, the student is faced wi& a numb^ 
of questioniff clamouring for solution, or at least an attempt at correct int^reta- 
tion. Ihe military ana political achievements of the Mahomedan conquerors and 
rulers, the genius of Muslim writers, artists and builders, these and other relate 
topics have been adequately dealt with : but the problem that still awaits definite 
interpretation is how far Islam has really entered into the web of Indian life in 
some of its remote phases and what historians, have done to depict the Muslim 
peoples themselves in their religious and social life, apart from conquests and 
court connections and superficial contacts.’* 

Scheme fob Gompeehensive History 

Explaining the dangers that confront the student - of History in arriving at 
a correct evaluation of toe achievements of the past, Prof. Brinivasachari said ; 

*"rhc ideal historian should not also display any tendency to weave destiny 
round his heroes, instead of allowing the story of their destiny to unfold itself in 
a natural manner. Every piece of his work should be primarily based on an 
impartial interpretation of data, which should be subjected to strictly scientific 
tests in their qualitative selection, as these alone would ensure their 
indicative value. 

“Surveying the progress made by our Congress in furthering the scheme of 
a Comprehensive History of India, wo are happy that ByUabuBes of the various 
periods have been framed for discussion. The Secretaries will now submit the 
complete skeleton syllabus of the proposed History, spread out over twelve 
volumes, for its consideration by the Committee appointed at the last session and 
also for dieting the views of the members of the Congress. At this stage it will 
be useful if this session can give its countenance and approval to the scheme and 
to provide for the appointment of committees and editorial boards for pushing 
through the work. A considerable headway still remains to be made before the 
scheme can be actually put into execution. Finance is a most important factor 
for effective fruition of our aim and it is high time that an appeal be definitely 
made to Governments, both British and Indian, and to generous patrons, in the 
name of this Congress which is fully representative of historical soholamhip hailing 
from every part of the country, in order that we may get a satisfactory respoiisc. 

“Emphasis should be laid on the wholly scholarly and specialised nature 
of our enterprise which should be an irreproachable embodiment oc ripe research 
work and intensive specialisation. Our aim is not the mere popularisation of a 
knowledge of Indian History, but the production of an authoritative series of 
volumes, which should be both creative and original in the best sense. For this 
aim the co-operation of all scholars, Indian, English, American or European and 
of other nAttonalities is r^uired.” 

Concluding Prof. Sriiiivasachari said : “I would finally ur^e that it is of 
supreme importance that our minds should be guided by large ideas and generous 
principles and not nM>ved by narrow and particularistic impulses ; and the members 
of our Congress owe a duty to the country and they should not only make 
available fresh material hitherto unutilised but also try to subject the data at their 
disposal to the canons of true historical criticism.” 

Reception Committee Chairman’s Speoeh 

“Like the Urdu language of this University (Osmania) which is the outcome 
of the meeting of two great peoples and cultures, these Dominions have been 
a common meeting place of different cultures and different peoplw ; and the 
statesmanship of the Asafjahi dynasty has retained and fostered the ^,t that 
was found in their traditions,” said Nawab Mahdi Far Jung Bahadur^ Chairman 
of the Eeception Oommittee, welcoming the delegates to the Congress. 

Nawab AU Yavar asng's Address 

“The j^ependence of Niaam-ul-mulk® did not come in the 
marching to the defence of Delhi against an Iranian invader (Nadir Shahh ^ 
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to-day ^ aimed fotcaa of to Mveoth ■ocernwr are BghUoe ^tainet aa erm 
gmter itoenaee to the integrity of India. They eignify the bonde whth “ “te S 

^Indian history. aaidNaioab Alt Favor Jung Bahadur, Secretary, Oonetitnlional 
^f***?> , couree of bis aeoiionat pre- 

ridenbal address on Deccan History to the fifth session of the Indian Uietora 
OongVMS, at the Osmania University on the 22iid. Deeember 1941. 

Appealing for the establishment of a special Chair of Deccan History at ' the 
Osmania University, the Nawab said. “ It is a legacy the variety of which itself 
speaks of the diversity of its sources, but the continuity of its evolution endows 
it with a community qf interests shared alike by different races. 

' ‘‘No political controversy or economic urge of the day can alter that funda- 
mental fact of history. It has led to the age-long consciousness of an entity 
and to an instinct to defend it against external interference which found its 
personification in Ohand Bibi and Malik Amber. The same instinct runs down the 
ages to the present and when the wealth of the heritage is known and seen, and 
the traditions are felt to which it has given birth, none will stand in need of an 
apology from us. What has now become known as Miilki or Deccani sentiment is 
in essence our pride in our past and our determination to defend and strengthen 
ourselves by our own exertions. The sentiment does not come in the way of others ; 
it only asks for internal development on the lines of our own genius.'* 
Hindu-Muslim Kfxations in Hyderabad 

Referring to the relations between the Hindus and Muslims in Hyderabad and 
the influence of the West, he said : “The system of administration itself was, from 
the time of the first Asaf Jah, based upon a degree of toleration which 
left the managqpient of land revenue and finance in the hand of Hindu nobles. 
Vast grants were made, and so much did the Hindus identify themselves with the 
new rulers Uiat they took pride in being called Asaf Jahi. The impact of the 
West, the development of communications and the requirements of the new age 
induced the genius of Sir Salar Jung to inaugurate far-reaching reforms in every 
branch of the administration, while the noble edific^e of the modern stale, which 
you see to-day, is the result of the personal labours, during the Inst 30 years, of 
His Exalted Highness himself.” 

The All India Oriental Conference 

Eleventh Session— Hyderabad (Dee.) — 20th. Deeember 1041 

Sib Akbab Hydari’b Mebbaob 

The eleventh session of the All-India Oriental Conference met on the 20th. 
Deeember 1041 at the address ball of the Osmania University. Hyderabad, (Decan). 
The hon. the Nawab of Chattari inaugurated the session. About three hundred 
delegates from various parts of the country attended. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, Information AAamhor Vic.a 


course of his message to the Conference, said : 

/‘Two thoughts come into mind. The first is 


Member, Viceroy's Executive OMincil, in the 


bow rich and varied is the 

heritage of learning and culture which our forefathers have handed down to us. 
ITie COTtribotion which the East in general and India in parlum ar has ma.io to 
the sum of human knowledge and human progress ^ .*5 

good that at this time when the very life of civihsetion is in 
meet together to remind us and others that East as well as the West 
contributors to our common culture and show that Infi*®* Jilintlffahwl 
war, la determined that the torch of pure learning ..q. 

“My aecond thought, when I read the names and the 8uhj»*« s on your pro 
gramme, is the unity of our common heritage . 


10 often on points or . 

mifereBt the sources of our culture, there is a common ground on which wc m y 

meet ^etiher in igreement.” 

He E. H. tSb Nizam’b Mbbbagb ^ 

“Ton •» meeang at a time when toe SSidcm fi » 

■Kthiat bratal aggiw^a aot only to preeerre democracy ana iroeo 
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w«ad «Bd nfcgw^ Om very foondatioD of soeio^, eoltan ud driHaadoa. 
li It til the more iDcombent on yon to keep tllghi the toroh of l^tert thought 
phUjMophy tnd religloo,*' stid Hi% Exalted Highness ike NUam in the ootme 
of t mtietge to the Conferenoe. 

Welcoming the delegatee to the capital of hit State Hit Exalted Highneet 
•aid, "My Domioioni poctetf a unique hietorical and cultural importance in the 
hittory of India, and 1 hope the delegatee to this Conference, who are all 
great ttadento and tobolan of the langnaget and literatures of our country, 
will find abundant material for research in the varied fields of religion, philosophy, 
arcbaeologv and history in the annals and antiquities of the Deccan. 

*lt has been the tradition of my family from the time of its illustrious 
founder, Nizam*ul-Mulk Asaf Jab I, to maintain peace, to promote unity, and 
encourage and foster all the different branches of learning and the arts, with 
the happy result that my Dominions have to-day become an important centre of 
education and culture. The Osmania University has led the way in furthering 
the ideas of employing an Indian language as the medium of instruction up to 
the highest stime even in purely technical and scientific subject. It has, thus, 
not only contributed something to the educational ideals of India but has rendered 
some service to the cause of Oriental languages and learning.” 

The Presidential Address 


Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, in the course of his presidential address said, that they were 
thankful to the British Government for the peace and safety which they enjoyed 
to-day. Mr. Yazdani reviewed the past year’s crop of books in Indian literature and 
archaeological findings and pointed out the difficulties of publishers due to war 
conditions. Oontinuing Mr. Yazdani said : *‘The activities of the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India have suffered considerably ^y the adverse 
report of 6ir Leopard Woolley on the one band and the financial stringency 
resulting from the war conditions on the other. The system of work pursued 
by the Department, however, requires some reorientation.” 

With a view Jo placing the constitution of the Department on a scientific 
basis and raising the standard of archaeological research in India, the President 
suggested that there should be a clear division in the recruitment and training 
of officers for conservation, excavation and exploration work. 

“Officers for conservation,” he said, ^'should be recruited from engineering 
colleges or schools of architecture, and trained for a fixed period, extending 
from one to two years in the special methods of conservation, of archaeological 
monuments. After their training they should be posted permanently to a circle, 
or to a Province, in strict regard to their sj^ial qualifications and individual 
aptitudes and should not be transferred from that circle or Province, for the 
•Indy of the archaeology of a particular area means a life’s study and higher 
results cannot be achieve by officers who are transferred from Province to 
Province after intervals of a few years. 

Similarly the officers for exploration and excavation work should be recruited 
from among those graduates who have already qualified in Archaeology as a 
part of their History course for their degree examinations. The officers thus 
selected may in the first instance be attached to museums in order to make 
themselves familiar with Indian antiquities and also to learn the methods of 
their preservation, classification and exhibition Afterwards, they may be attached 
to exp^s who are enloring or conducting excavation operations at important 
sites, in order to learn the scientific methods of field-work. Further, epigraphy 
should be entrusted to universities and the practice of training an archiMxfiogical 
officer both for epigraphy and conservation simultaneously should be abolish^. 

Again, In view A the growing national consciousness among the students of 
the country, it is desirable that there should be a liaison between the universitim 
and' the Arohaeologieql Department, and the staff and students of Archaeology ana 
Ancient History depar^pnents may be invited to watch and, if practicable, to paitake 
aocoiding to lieir oapadty in the excavation operations.*’ To work out the details 
of the above reforms. Mr. YaiMani suggested the appolntm^t of a commtitee. 

. ”Oombig over to Hyderabad,” Mr. inadani, said. ’T consider it my duty to 
stato^ that the illustrioas rulers of the Asa! Jah I dynasty, pjjlficularly our pwH 
benign^vereign. have extended theire patronage and warm support to toe 
fostering anTaevdopinent of Oriental studies a moat ci^oliq spm^ irreapwnve 
vUmi schools of religioiii thought nnder which^^*tu^ 
pamood.” Hr. Yaadani aald : Aooita important proM am&otifiDed^y H. E H. to# 
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to tte paUiwtion of an aathentie and vo-bMiato «-■— 

u.(i!tobH2ffi“Sa55^ 

awl libiary by the Oonfereaoe aod added that a Govemmeot 
jriKMO aame In TOold m^nea later, had promiaed to offer aocommo^^ N 
tta janDanent ataff and hbetary of the Oonferenee ftM. vummguaMon w 

Hawah of Chhatari’a dpeeeh 

^ i‘*S* S?®*!?. J'^owot«^CA*a(an-, Preridentof 

Hvv®* 1®’ ?'.*•”? • Council, aaid that the bonda of learnine wen 

antoenal and, in bringing ^olan and atudenta of different countriea and oomma* 
nittoa in a oommop ^mbly, were.an eaaentially unifying factor. To foater and 

B TOinot6 Orientnl studies was not merely an endeavour ' to t encourage oriental art. 
iteratare and learning, to create a sense of just pride in our past, in our eitisen- 
ship, so to simk, of the East, or to make us worthy of the great traditions we 
have Inherited by briniiif; them before our view for our constant inspiration, but 
alim to spread far and wide that unifying influence which imbues tl^ mind with 
the quality of detachment so necessary for wider understanding and nowhere so 
emphasised as in the East. Oontinuing, the Nawab said that meeting as they 
did at this critical luncture in the world’s history, '*your deliberation of ;the 
▼slue set on principles which must inevitably lead to conflict, and you may perhaps 
be able to redali and to instil in minds instead, from study and promotion of 
Oriental culture, the spiritual values which have throughout the ages characterised 
the mind and soul of the East. 

Earlier in his speech, the Nawab referred to the Decan’s place in Oriental 
civilieation. ’Tatronage of art, literature and learning,” he said, ’ has been one 
of the distinguishing traditions of the house of Asa! Jah.” 

The Nawab also referred to the Hyderabad Observatory, the Medical College, 
which is a century old, and the Asaflyyah Library, which was founded fifty years 
ago and which contains one of the largest collections of manuscripts in India. 

’The tradition thus inherited”, added the Nawab of Chhatari, ’'was eacelled 
by His Exalted Highness during whose period of rule, more than in any other, 
Hyderabad became one of the centres of Oriental studies. Apart from the general 
nrogress of educatiooi primary education being free and so planned as to result in 
a school in every village, apart also from the impetus given to scholarship by 
large^numbers of students enjoying State scholarships or financial assistance, who 
qufiify yearly in Universities abroad, in India and in the Osmania University 
itself, an atmosphere of study, a zeal for learning and a general spirit of enquiry 
have been created and find expression in many of the institutions which have 

aprnng^ntc^bdng.^ University itself embodies a signal contribution to the cause 
of Oriental studies. While promoting the study of Western sciences and Western 
languages like English, French and German, it has fostered and en^ursg^ even 
post-g^rsduste research in Oriental lasgosges like Arabic and Sanskrit, Persian 
and Telngtt, Marathi and Canarese.” 

The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Amnul SeMtoa-AIlKatli— 21.t Dewmbw IMl 
Tbb Pbesidbntial Adpbess 

The annual session of the Indian Philosophical 9^ 

on the iilst. Dmmber 1941 under the presidency of Mr. G. C, Chatter who In 

unknowing, Talue carrylng md 

On naiD thada which I wtoh to prewnt to you. That yaluaaare ^otol injba 
■aoM that H it* eaanot be ahown to be any deaign or aet pnrpoM In natuM «o o*^ 
or eonadre them, muet alio be a^lttei Further, we muat alw a 
aeoM «l ralnaa may often peryarted, and w^t 


XHE INDUN tB«L0SOPHIOAL f 

l^kiSfOiB mvks A taming p0iQt in ikii histoigr of Indiin 
tlloMoni qnilook still ksek to tho Uptiilshidil tid tte 

imlUtio thought in India, hm jogrons aooaptanoe of llfa^ and his iiiilWiiit nnlrtjiiiil 
of the beaaty of nature and of art, is poles asunder from the asoetielam and Jiiifeiw 
fism which has bmn so charaoieriatie of oar pbilosopUeal tndition. It is iohdili 
1 believe that Indian philosophy needs to return once more to a faller apptm&hte^ 
Of the values of this lifoi values so passionately extolled .by the poet hiiiMiiiWj 
t veoetrate him as the greatest figure to our intelleetud renaissaDce 4 

Pboblbm of Pbilosopby 

That philosophy must face from time to time the praoUdd problem! of lifi^ 
and seek to supply those in search of guidance, not only doabts which will ptralyia 
life, bttt certainties on which they can regulate their ioonduct is, I believe, in thp 
best tirsditlon of our own thought in India. For was it not to Krishna that Axiana 
went on the battlefield of Kurukehetra to resolve the doabts which had beeet hlA 
soul on the eve of action ? The Bhagawad Gita, as I understand it, is an attempt 
not merely to supply a general philosophy, not even primarily a scheme of el^cal 
life, but an attempt to solve the practical problems which present themselves to an 
average man at the time of a practical crisis in life. Surely it is the courage of 
Krishna which philosophy needs to<day, not the cowardice of those who would 
esosne the intellectual respousibilities of their time behind the bars of technicalities 
or the shatters of traditionalism. 

What then is the cmtral problem which the urgencies of our time require us 
to face ? To my mind the problem is to supply a meaning to life, to define the 
aim or pupose for which we live, and to indicate the manner in which that purpose 
is to be realised. If the lack of certitude in our modern temper has bred a mood 
of despair and a sense of the futility of ail things human, what solution has philo- 
sophy to offer in this predicament ? 

The doctrine of absolute idealism to which the Gita is wedded, leads not to the 
doctrine of non -attachment but to that of ethical nihilism and not to a bold devo- 
tion to duty but to a moralism in what is called the phenomenal sphere of action. 

I do not deny the place of intuition either in knowledge or in experience. To me 
in a certain sense the whole of life is an intuition till such time as I bring my 
Intellect to relate, interpret and analyse that experience. Every experience, every- 
thing lived through Is no doubt the raw material of knowled^, but it iji^ not 
knowledge itself. This indeed is the fundamental postulate of Kealism, but it also 
is the only postulate on which we can rely if we are to escape from the bonds of 
absolute scepticism. And so to my mind any mystic experience if it exists cannot 
constitute knowledge of any Absolute Reality, or of our unity and essential oneness 
wi^ it. ^ 

The Gospel OF NON-ViOLBNCB 


There is another version of the teaching of the Gita which has become popular 
in India, through the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. I refer to the creed of 
non-violence. Leaving aside .metaphysical aspect of the question non- 
violence appears to me to be too negative a creedlto provide any guidance for 
actual life. Non-violence strictly interpreted means *^no action’^ for whatever we 
do is bound in some measure to do violence to others. But by non-violence 
Mahatma Gandhi appears to mean something much more positive, and in fact 
apeaks of it as, *^love in the broadest sense”. But if he does really mean love 
why call it< non-violence, for the two things have never before been identified with 
each other. Such a *^violenoe” to language is not permissible even, to a Maha^a. 


each other. Such a *^vioienoe” to language is not permissible even, to a Maha^a. 
But the fact is that whatever be may say, Gandhlii does hbt iMily mean lov^ 
bepanse, love is the most '^violent” of all human emotions, and there le no ^mpnl- 
sive power such as ^at of love. Bat perhaps by non-violence Qandhiii does not 
mean an ideal of life, bat only a method by means of which aQ^etnloal Idem, 
wliatsreir its contonV can be best attained. This is a question of ihstramenUl gm, 
lia^ts efkacy will depend not only on what ends we seek to pnntie, but Also 
under what oircumstahtfal oonditions they have to be attaineo. 

That our jttdgmenU are often so variable is due in no ®i^ttre to 

eoiilnsing means with ends, and ^uestloaB of insjrumejital wdne 
inlribsi^ vdR^ TVe question is greatly complicated by means may 

t&to have Ihtrinsio that a whole of ^yxperfamee may^hFyww 

ttiB to Bu» tom 

'.■iCiiN -whi^ mnoot' be tootiimd 1^. ' ' . 





